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OK    THIi 


AMERICAN   SOCIETY   OF   MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, 

1896-1897, 

FORMING   THE   STATUTOKT   COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT. 
AVoRCKBTiil!  H.  Warner  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

riCE-PRESID  ENTS. 

(JEouuK  VV.  Melville Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  H.  Manning.    Mauclit-sier,  N.  H. 

FnAscis  W.  [)EAK Boston,  Mass. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1897. 

E.  S.  Cramp Philadel phia,  Pa. 

S.  T.  Wellman Clevelanci,  Oliio. 

W.  F.  DuRFEE New  York  City. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1898. 

MAXAGEB3. 

Jonx  C.  Kafer New  Yoik  City. 

Chas.  A.  Bal'er Springfield,  O. 

.\RTiiUR  C.   Walworth Boston,  Mass. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1897. 

Nor.\ian  C.  Stiles Watertown,  N.  Y. 

li.  D.  Meier St.  Loai."!  Mo. 

Geo    W.  Dickie . S:\n  Francisco.  Cal. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1898. 

H.  S.  Haines Atlanta.  Ga. 

Gus  C.  Henning  New  York  City. 

A.  Wells  Robixson So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Terms  expire  at  .Annual  Meeting  of  1899. 

TREASURER. 
Wm.   H.   Wiley No.  53  East  10th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SECRETARY. 
Phof.  F.  R.  Hctton No.  12  West  31st  .St.,  New  York  City. 


HONORARY  COUNCILLORS. 

Past  Presidents  of  the  Society. 


E.  H.  Thurston 1880—1882 Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  Leavitt 1883—1883 Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

John  E.   Sweet 1883—1884 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Coleman  Sellers 1885—1886 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horace  See 1887—1888 New  York  City. 

Henry  R.  Towne 1888—1889 Stamford,  Conn. 

Oberlin  Smith 1889—1890 Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  W.  Hunt 1890—1891 Chicago,  111. 

Charles  H.  Lorinq  1891—1893 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Billings* 1895 Hartford,  Conn. 

John  Fritz 1895— 189o Bethlehem,  Pa. 

FNoTE.— The  former  Presidents  of  the  Society  are  members  of  the  Council  for  life  or  during 
their  retention  of  active  membership  in  the  Society.] 

*  Unexpired  term  of  E.  F.  C.  Davis. 


PAST    OFFICERS. 

(Executive.) 
PRESIDEJSrs. 
K.  H.  Thurston  (April  7tli,  1880— Xov.  3d,.1882),  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jk.  (Nov.  3d, 
1SS2— Nov.  ad.  1883),  John  E.  Sweet  (Nov.  3d,  1883— Nov.  7th,  1884),  J.  F. 
HoLLOWAT*  (Nov.  TtU,  1884— Nov.  13ih,  1885),  Coleman  Sellers  (Nov.  13th, 
18S.5— Dee.  2d.  1886),  Oeo.  H.  Babcock  f  (Dec.  2d,  1886— Dec.  1st,  1887),  Horace 
See  (Dec.  l.st,  1887— Oct.  18tb,  1888),  Henry  K.  Towne  (Oct.  18tb.  1888— Nov. 
•ZiA.  1889),  Oberlin  Smith  (Nov.  22d,  1889— Nov.  14th,  1890).  Kobt.  VV.  Hunt 
(Nov.  14th,  1890— Nov.  20th,  1891),  Chas.  H.  Loring  (Nov.  20th,  1891— Nov. 
29th,  1892).  EcKLEY  B.  CoxEt  (Xov.  29tli,  1892— Dec.  4th,  1894),  E.  F.  C.  Davis  S 
(Dec.  4th.  1894— Aug-.  6th,  1895),  Chas.  E.  Bit.HNGS  ||  (Aug.  6th,  1895— Dec.  3d, 
1895),  JoH.N'  Fkitz  (Dec.  3d,  1895— Dec.  otb,  1896). 

TREASURERS  AND  SECRETARIES. 

TreHsurers.—'L-iC-CKGXjs  B.  Moore  (April  7th,  1880— Dec.  2d.  1881),  Chas.  W. 
CoPELAND«'(Dec.  2d.  1881— Nov.  7th,  1884). 

Secretnries. — Lycurgus  B.  Moore  (Acting,  April  7tli,  1880 — Nov.  4ih,  1880). 
Thos  Whiteside  R.\e  **  (Nov.  4ih,  1880— March  1st,  1883). 


MEMBERS  OF  PREVIOUS  COUNCILS. 
VICE-PRESIUEyrS. 
Henry  R.  \VoRTHiNOTO.\,tt  Coleman  Si.llers,  EciiLEV  B.  CoxE.j:  Q.  A. 
Gii.LMORE,  Wm.  H.  Shock,  .\lex.  L.  HolleYjJj:  F.  A.  Pratt,  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge..ij  E.  D.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  Chas  E.  Emkry,  John'  Fritz,  Henry  Morton, 
Wm.  -Metcalk,  S.  B.  Whiting,  A.  B.  Codch,  W.  R.  Eckhart,  J.  V.  Merrick, 
<'h.arles  W.  Copeland,*^  Oli,x  Landreth,  Henry  K.  Towne,  C.  H.  Loring, 
Horace  See,  Allan  Stirm.sg,  Jos.  Morgan,  Jr.,  C.  T.  Porter,  Horace  S. 
Smith,  W.  S.  G.  Baker.  H.  G.  Morris.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Thos.  J.  Borden, 
Wm.  Kent,  Chas.  B.  Richards,  Joel  Sharp,  Geo.  W.  Weeks,  De  Volson 
Wood,  S.  W.  Baldwin,  John  F.  Pankhurst,  Alexander  Gordon,  Geo.  L 
Alden,  E.  F.  C.  Davts,  Irving  M.  Scott,  C  W.  Hunt,  Thos.  R.  Pickering, 
Edwis  Reynolds.  C.  E.  Billings,  Pbhcival  Roberts,  Jr.,  H,  J.  Small,  F. 
H.  Ball.  Jesse  M.  Smith,  and  M.  L.  Holman. 

MA  YAGERS. 
W.  P.  Trowbridge,  gg  T.  N.  Ely,  J.  C.  Hoadley,  |{|  Washinuton  Jones, 
Wm.  B.  Cogswell,  F.  A.  Pratt,  Chas.  B.  Richards,  S.  B.  Whiting,  J.  F.  Hol- 
LowAY,  Geo.  W.  Fisher,  Allan  Stirling,  Geo.  H.  Babcock,  S.  W.  Robinson, 
Jno.  E.  Sweet,  R  W.  Hunt,  Chas.  T.  Porter,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury.  W.  F. 
DuRKEE,  Oberlin  Smith,  C.  C.  Worthington,  Wm.  Lee  Church.  Wm. 
Hewitt.  C.  H.  Morgan,  H.  A.  Hill,  W.m.  Kent,  S.  T.  Wellman,  F.  G. 
CoGGix.  J.  T.  Hawkins,  T.  R.  Morgan,  Sr.,  S.  W.  Baldwin.  Fred'k  Grin- 
NEi.L,  Morris  Sellers,  Frank  H.  Ball,  Geo.  M.  Bond,  Wm.  Forsyth,  Jas. 
E.  Denton.  Carleton  W.  N.ason,  H.  H.  Westinghocse,  .Andrew  Fletcher, 
Worcester  R.  Warner.  Coleman  Sellers  Jr.,  Jas.  M.  Dodge.  Robt.  For- 
syth, Jes^e  M.  Smith.  Chas,  H,  Manning.  C.  W.  Pusey,  John  Thomso.n,  John 
B.  Herreshoff,  L.  B.  Miller,  and  W.  S.  Russel. 

•  Died.  Sept.  1st,  1806.  t  Died,  Dec.  16, 1803.  t  Died,  May  !.•).  IS9.5. 

5  Died,  Ang.  6, 1895.  1  Uncxpied  term  of  Mr.  Davis.  ^  Died.  Feb.  T.  1895. 

•«  Died.  May  27.  1893.  tt  Died.  Dec.  17.  1880.  }J  Died,  Jan.  29,  1888. 

SSDied,  Ang  12,1893.  !:  Died.  Oct.  21,1886. 


NOTE. 

The  considerable  bull;  of  the  annual  volume  of  't'ninsactions  has  induced  llie 
Publication  ComiiiitteK  to  direct,  iluit  the  full  list  of  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  omitted  from  the  preliminary  matter  therein.  The  list  which  .would 
have  been  published  in  this  volume  ia  that  which  was  corrected  up  to  Julj',  1897. 
and  which  was  issued  at  that  time  in  ])!imphlet  form  as  a  second  edition  of  the 
Eighteenth  l^'atalojjue.  The  following  summary  records  the  number  of  raember.-f 
in  each  grade  : 

Honorary  Members 1  ."> 

Members I,yi5 

Associate  Member.s Ill 

Junior  Members 31S 

Total  Member.sliip 1,799 

I  Ate  Members  * 88 

•  These  Life  Members  are  included  in  tlie  total  membership  above,  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong. 


RULES   OF   THE   AMERICAN   SOCIETY    OF 
MECHANICAL    ENGINEERS. 


Aet.  1.  The  olijects  of  the  American"  Society  of  Mechanics, 
Engineers  are  to  promote  the  Arts  aud  Sciences  connected  with 
Engineerinp;  and  Meclianical  Coustructiou,  by  means  of  meetings 
for  social  intercourse  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  profes- 
sional papers,  and  to  circulate,  by  means  of  publication  among 
its  members,  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Art.  2.  All  persons  connected  with  engineering  may  be  eli- 
gible for  admission  into  the  Society. 

Art.  3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Honorary  Meml)ers, 
Members,  Associates,  and  Juniors. 

Aet.  4.  Honorary  Member's,  not  exceeding  tweuty-tiye  in 
number,  may  be  elected.  They  must  be  persons  of  acknowl- 
edged professional  eminence. 

Art.  5.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Member,  the  candidate  must  be 
not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  so 
connected  with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  as  a  designer 
or  as  a  constructor,  or  to  take  responsible  charge  of  work  in 
his  department,  or  he  must  have  served  as  a  teacher  of  engineer- 
ing for  more  than  five  years. 

Note. — The  Rules  of  tbe  Society,  adopted  in  1880.  were  in  force  until  1884, 
when  they  received  a  jEreneral  revi.sion  by  a  careful  committee,  whose  report,  dis- 
tributed by  letter  ballot,  was  adopted  November  .5,  1884.  In  December,  1894, 
a  ."imilar  extensive  revision  was  made  under  direction  of  tlie  Council,  and  tlie 
present  rules  are  those  of  1894.  Tliey  includf  ilu-  amendments  made  iu  1889, 
1891,  and  1893,  which  were  the  ouly  changes  since  the  revision  of  1884. 
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Art.  (5.  To  be  eligible  as  an  Associate,  the  candidate  must 
be  not  less  than  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  must  have  the  other 
qualifications  of  a  member  ;  or  he  shall  have  been  so  connected 
with  engineering  as  to  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  work, 
and  to  cooperate  witli  engineers. 

Art.  7.  To  be  eligible  as  a  Junior,  the  candidate  must  have 
had  such  engineering  experience  as  will  enable  him  to  fill 
a  responsible  position,  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineer- 
ing school. 

Art.  8.  All  Honorary  Members,  Members,  and  Associates 
shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  membership.  Jun- 
iors shall  not  he  entitled  to  vote,  nor  to  be  officers  of  the 
Society. 

Art.  9.  Nominees  for  Honorary  Membership  must  be  pro- 
posed by  at  least  five  Members  who  are  not  officers  of  the 
Society.  References  shall  not  be  required  of  a  nominee  for 
Honorary  Membership,  but  the  grounds  upon  which  the  appli- 
cation is  made  must  be  fully  set  forth  iu  writing  and  signed  by 
the  proposers. 

Art.  10.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society,  as  a 
Member  or  as  an  Associate,  must  make  an  application  on  a  form 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  which  shall  contain  a  written 
statement  giving  a  complete  account  of  his  engineering  ex- 
perience and  an  agreement  that  he  will,  if  elected,  conform 
to  the  laws,  rules,  and  requirements  of  the  Society.  He  must 
refer  to  at  least  five  Members  or  Associates  personally  known 
to  him.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society  as  a  Junior 
must  make  an  ajjplication  on  the  same  form  and  refer  to  not 
less  than  three  Members  or  Associates  personally  known  to 
him. 

Art.  11.  The  referees  for  each  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  Society  shall  be  requested  to  make  a  confidential  communi- 
cation on  a  form  to  be  prepared  by  the  Council,  setting  forth  in 
detail  such  information,  personallj-  known  by  the  referee,  as 
shall  enable  the  Council  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society.  Such 
confidential  communications  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  the  vote  has  been  officially  declared. 

Art.  12.  All  applications  for  membership  must  be  presented 
to  the  Council,  and  this  body  shall  consider  each  ap])lication, 
assigning  to  each,  with   the  applicant's    consent,  the  grade  iii 
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the  Society  to  wliich.  in  its  opinion,  his  qualiiications  entitle 
him.  The  names  of  those  candidates  recommended  for  election 
by  the  Society  shall  be  immediately  printed  on  a  ballot,  and  the 
ballot  mailed  at  once  by  the  Secretary  to  each  yoting  member 
of  the  Society.  Persons  desiring  to  change  their  grade  of 
membership  from  junior  to  associate  or  from  associate  to 
member  shall  make  an  application  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  form  as  that  required  for  a  new  applicant. 

Art.  13.  A  member  entitled  to  yote  may  leave  the  name  of 
any  candidate  on  the  ballot  untouched  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  the  candidate  to  the  Society,  or  he  may  erase  the 
name  to  vote  against  it.  He  shall  enclose  the  ballot  so 
approved  by  him  in  a  sealed  blank  envelope,  and  enclose  this 
envelope  in  a  second  envelope,  on  which  he  shall  write  his 
name,  and  mail  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  A  bal- 
lot without  such  endorsement  shall  be  rejected  as  defective. 
The  rejection  of  a  candidate  by  seven  voters  shall  defeat  his 
election. 

Art.  14.  The  aforesaid  envelopes  containing  the  ballots  shall 
be  opened  by  the  Council,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the  names 
of  those  elected  shall  be  announced  in  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  names  of  applicants  not  elected  shall  not  be  an- 
nounced, nor  recorded  in  the  proceedings. 

Art.  1.5.  Endorsers  of  any  applicant  not  elected  may,  within 
three  months  after  such  failure  to  be  elected,  lay  before  the 
Council  written  evidence  that  an  error  was  then  made.  The 
Council  may  then,  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  order  another  similar 
ballot  by  the  Society,  in  which  case  thirteen  negative  votes  shall 
be  required  to  defeat  the  candidate. 

Art.  16.  Honorary  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Council,  through  a  letter  ballot,  not  less  than 
sixty  days  subsequent  to  the  proposal,  a  notice  of  which  pro- 
posed election  shall  have  been  mailed  at  once  by  the  Secretary 
to  each  member  of  the  Council. 

Art.  17.  Each  person  elected,  excepting  honorary  members, 
must  subscribe  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  and  pay  the  initia- 
tion fee  before  he  can  receive  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society,  and  to  wear  the  emblem 
appropriate  to  his  grade.  If  this  payment  is  not  made  within 
six  months  of  the  election,  the  same  shall  be  void,  unless  the 
time  is  extended  by  the  Council.     The  emblems  of  each  gi-ade 
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of  membership  shall  be  worn  by  those  only  who  belong  to  that 
grade. 

Aet.  18.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  member  or  an  associate  shall 
be  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues  shall  be  fifteen  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  The  initiation  fee  of  a  junior  shall  be 
fifteen  dollars,  and  his  annual  dues  ten  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. A  junior  being  promoted  to  any  other  grade  of  member- 
ship shall  pay  an  additional  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Any 
member  or  associate  may  become  a  Life  Member  in  the  same 
grade,  by  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  at  one  time,  and 
shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  power,  for  special  reasons,  by 
unanimous  vote,  through  a  letter  ballot,  to  admit  to  life  member- 
ship, without  the  payment  of  the  sum  above  named,  such  person 
as  for  a  long  term  of  years  has  been  a  member  or  an  associate, 
when  such  a  procedure  would  in  its  judgment  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society  ;  provided  that  notice  of  such  action  shall 
have  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Council. 

Art.  19.  Any  member  of  the  Society  in  arrears  may,  at  tlie 
discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  or,  when  in  arrears  for  one  year,  he  may  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  members.  Such  person  may  be  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  membei-ship  by  the  Council  on  pnyment  of  all 
arrears. 

Akt.  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  a  President,  six  Yice-Presidents,  nine 
Managers,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  the  Trustees  of 
the  Society. 

All  past  (ex)  Presidents  of  the  Society,  while  they  retain 
their  membership  therein,  shall  be  known  as  Honorary  Coun- 
cillors, and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  notices  of  all  meetings  of 
the  Council  and  may  take  jjart  in  any  of  its  deliberations  ;  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  all  questions  except  such  as  affect 
the  legal  rights  or  obligations  of  the  Society  or  its  members. 

Art.  21.  The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Societ}'  at  the  annual 
meetings,  and  shall  hold  office  as  follows  : 

The  President  and  the  Treasurer  f  ir  one  year ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President  who  shall 
have  held  that  office  for  two  consecutive  years  ;  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years  j  and  no 
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Vice-Presiileut  or  Manager  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
election to  the  same  office  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected. 

Art.  22.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society, 
shall  be  appointed  for  one  year  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  can  be  secured  for  a  candidate.  The  Secretary  may  be 
removed  by  a  vote  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council,  at  any 
time  after  one  taonth's  notice  has  been  given  him  by  a  majority 
of  its  members  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed, 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  that  effect.  The  Secretary  may  take 
part  in  any  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not 
have  a  vote  therein.  His  salary  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  he 
is  appointed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

Art.  23.  At  each  annual  meeting,  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  three  Managers  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected, 
and  the  term  of  office  of  each  shall  continue  tmtil  the  end  of  the 
meeting  at  which  their  successors  are  elected. 

Art.  24.  The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  iisually 
pertain  to  their  offices  or  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Society.  The  Council  may,  in  its  discretion, 
require  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer. 

Art.  2o.  The  Council  may,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its 
members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant,  on  his  failure 
for  on'^  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council 
meetings,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  All  such  va- 
cancies and  those  occurring  by  death  or  resignation  shall  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  ^as  elected  or  appointed ;  proiniJed  that  the 
said  appointment  shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Art.  26.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Members  of  the  Council  absent  from  a  meeting  may 
vote  by  letter  upon  subjects  stated  in  the  call  for  the  meeting, 
said  vote  to  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary. 

Art.  27.  The  President  on  assuming  office  shall  appoint  a 
Finance  Committee  and  a  Publication  Committee  and  a  Lil)rary 
Committee  of  five  members  each.  The  appointment  of  two 
members  of  each  Committee   shall  expire   at  the  end  of  eack 
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year.  The  Secretary  shall,  '','■  officio,  be  a  member  of  all  three 
committees. 

Art.  28.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  power  to  order 
all  ordinary  or  cui'rent  expenditures,  and  shall  audit  all  bills 
therefor.  No  bill  shall  be  paid  except  upon  their  audit.  When 
special  appropi'iations  are  ordered  by  the  Society,  they  shall 
not  take  effect  until  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Council  and 
Finance  Committee  in  conference. 

Art.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publication  Committee  to 
receive  all  papers  contributed,  and  to  decide  upon  which  papers 
or  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  presented  at  the  professional 
meetings  of  the  Society.  They  shall  see  that  all  editorial  revi- 
sions of  the  proceedings,  papers,  discussions,  and  report.s  are 
made  ;  and  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The  Council  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion revise  any  action  of  the  Publication  Committee. 

Art.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  collection  of  all  material  for  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  and  to  supervise  all  regulations  for  its  use. 

Art.  31.  At  the  regular  meeting  jjreceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  nominating  committee  of  five  members,  not  officers  of  the 
iSociety,  shall  be  appointed,  and  this  committee  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  send  to  the  Secretary 
the  names  of  nomiinees  for  the  offices  falling  vacant  under  the 
rules.  In  addition  to  such  regularly  appointed  committee,  any 
other  five  members  or  associates,  not  in  arrears,  may  constitute 
an  independent  nominating  committee,  and  may  present  to  the 
Secretar-y,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  all  the 
mimes  of  such  candidates  as  they  may  select.  All  the  names  of 
such  independent  nominees  shall  be  jjlaced  upon  the  ballot 
list,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  nominees  of  the 
regular  committee,  and  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  the  said 
list  of  names  to  each  member  and  associate  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  ballot,  it  being  understood  that  the  assent  of  the  nominees 
shall  have  been  secured  in  all  cases. 

Art.  32.  In  the  election  of  Vice-Presidents,  each  member  and 
associate  may  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  arc:  Vice-Presidents 
to  be  elected.  He  may  give  all  these  votes  to  one  candidate,  or 
distribute  them  among  more,  as  he  chooses.  Managers  shall  be 
voted  for  in  the  same  way. 

Art.  33.  Any  member  ur  associate  entitled  to  vote  may  vote 
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by  retaining  or  clianginp;  the  names  on  said  list,  leaving  names 
not  exceeding  in  number  tbe  officers  to  be  elected,  and  retuiui- 
ing  the  list  to  the  Secretary— such  ballot  inclosed  in  two 
envelopes,  the  inner  one  to  be  blank  and  the  outer  one  to  be 
indorsed  by  the  voter.  No  member  or  associate  in  arrears 
since  the  last  annual  meeting  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  until  said 
arrears  shall  have  been  paid 

Art.  3-t.  The  said  blank  envelopes  shall  be  opened  by  tellers 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  person  who  shall  have  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the  several  oifices  .-jhall  be  de- 
clared elected. 


Art.  3.5.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  December  of  each  year,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  at  which  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings and  an  abstract  of  the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Council.  The  Council  may  change  the  place  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  shall,  in  that  case,  give  timely  notice  to  members 
and  associates. 

Art.  86.  Other  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held 
in  each  year  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  ('ouncil  may  appoint. 
At  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  mailed  by 
the  Secretary  to  members,  honorary  members,  associates  and 
juniors. 

Art.  37.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  Coun- 
cil may  see  fit ;  and  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting 
at  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more  members.  The  notices 
for  special  meetings  shall  state  the  business  to  be  transacted, 
and  no  other  shall  be  entertained. 

Art.  38.  Any  member,  honorary  member  or  associate  may 
introduce  a  stranger  to  any  meeting ;  but  the  latter  shall  not 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  meeting. 

Art.  39.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  the  Society 
shall  be  decided,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  these  rules,  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  and  associates  present, 
provided  there  is  a  quorum. 

Art.  -to.  At  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  thirteen  or 
more  members  and  associates  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
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Art.  41.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  papers  shall  be  read  in 
the  order  in  which  their  text  is  received  by  the  Secretary. 
Before  any  paper  appears  in  the  Trannaciions  of  the  Society,  a 
copy  of  the  paper  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to 
every  member  who  took  part  in  the  same,  with  requests  that 
attention  shall  be  called  to  any  errors  therein. 

Aet.  42.  The  Society  shall  claim  no  exclusive  copyright  in 
papers  read  at  its  meetings,  nor  in  reports  of  discussions, 
except  in  the  matter  of  official  publication  with  the  Society's 
imprint,  as  its  Transact iojjs.  The  Secretary  shall  have  sole 
possession  of  papers  between  the  time  of  their  acceptance  by 
the  Publication  Committee  and  their  reading,  together  with  the 
drawings  illustrating  the  same  ;  and  at  the  time  of  such  reading, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  he  shall  cause  to  be  printed, 
with  the  authors'  consent,  copies  of  such  papers,  "  subject  to  re- 
vision," with  such  illustrations  as  are  needed  for  the  Tmnscic- 
tionx,  for  distribution  to  the  members  and  for  the  use  of  technical 
newspapers,  American  and  foreign,  which  may  desire  to  reprint 
them  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  policy  of  the  Society  in  this 
matter  shall  be  to  give  papers  read  before  it  the  widest  circula- 
tion possible,  with  the  view  of  making  the  work  of  the  Society 
known,  encouraging  mechanical  progress,  and  extending  the 
j^rofessional  reputation  of  its  members. 

Akt.  4').  The  author  of  each  paper  read  before  the  Society 
shall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if  printed,  for  his  own  use, 
and  all  members  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of 
reprints  of  papers  at  a  cost  to  cover  paper  and  printing  ;  pro- 
viiled,  that  said  copies  are  not  intended  for  sale. 

Akt.  44.  The  Society  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the 
statements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced  in  papers  or  discussions, 
at  its  meetings ;  and  it  is  understood  that  jjapers  and  discus- 
sions should  not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely 
to  trade. 

Aet.  45.  These  rules  may  be  amended,  at  any  annual  meeting, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present ;  provided,  that 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been 
given   at   a  previous   meeting. 
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The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  (being  also  the 
thirty-fourth  convention)  Avas  convened  in  'New  York  city  on 
Tuesday,  December  1,  1S96,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Society 
house.  It  was  ea,r\y  evident  that  an  unusually  large  attendance 
was  to  be  expected,  and  before  the  hour  set  for  the  president's 
opening  address  the  rooms  were  full. 

Tiie  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  nine  in  the  evening  by 
President  John  Fritz,  who,  after  a  few  words  of  greeting,  delivered 
his  address,  entitled  "  The  Progress  in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron 
and  Steel  in  America,  and  the  Relations  of  the  Engineer  to  It." 
It  was  illustrated  by  models  of  the  tools  used  in  the  lathe  which 
had  been  built  to  handle  massive  ingots  and  forgings  as  compared 
with  the  old  hand-tool,  which  Mr.  Fritz  had  himself  used,  before 
the  slide-rest  was  introduced,  and  when  he  was  an  apprentice  lad. 
The  end  of  the  hall  behind  the  speaker  was  covered  by  a  full-size 
drawing  of  the  modern  large  lathe  with  a  full-size  ingot  in  place. 
After  the  reading  ]V[essrs.  Jaques,  Carnegie,  Hunt,  Wellman,  Kent 
Forsythe,  and  Stirling  spoke  in  complimentary  reference  to  the 
American  progress  in  steel-making  and  Mr.  Fritz's  relation  to  it. 

Messrs.  Bonner  and  Pockwood  were  appointed  tellers  by  the 
■chair  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  officers  of  the  Society  for  the 
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coming  year,  and  to  report  at  the  business  session  on  the  follo\v- 
ing  morning.  A  social  reunion  of  members  followed  the  adjoui'n- 
ment. 

Second  Day.     Wednesday,  Decembek  2d. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  began  with  the 
session  of  this  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  auditorium.  The 
registration  of  members  indicated  that  the  size  and  numerical 
success  of  the  meeting  were  to  be  phenomenal.  The  plan  was 
again  adopted  of  numbering  tlie  lines  on  the  official  register,  and 
providing  that  a  monogram  button  badge  worn  at  the  convention 
should  bear  a  number  corresjionding  to  the  number  on  the  register. 
Fresh  reprints  from  the  official  register  were  distributed  every 
morning,  giving  the  latest  additions,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
every  one  could  immediately  ascertain  the  name  of  every  one  else 
without  the  embarrassment  of  a  direct  question  to  this  end,  and 
the  practical  result  showed  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  on  the  social  side  that  had  ever  been  held.  The  register 
showed  the  following  persons  in  attendance  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers. The  total  registered,  including  guests,  was  five  hundred  and 
forty-six. 
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Svenson,  J.  A.  F. 
Swasey,  Ambrose. 
Sweet,  John  E. 
Tabor,  Harris. 
Taylor,  John  T. 
Taylor,  Wm.  M. 
Thayer,  Winthrop. 
Thomas,  Chas.  W. 
Thomp.son,  Edgar  B. 
Thompson,  Ed.  P. 
Thomson.  John. 
Thurston,   Robt.  H. 
Tolman.  Jas.  P. 
Torrance,  Kenneth. 
Torrey,  H.  G. 
Towne,  F.  T. 
Towiie,  Henry  R. 
Trask,  Geo.  F.  D. 
Tucker,  Wm.  B. 
Turner,  John. 
Uehliug,  Ed.  A. 
Uhlenhaut,  Fritz,  Jr. 
Van  Derhoef,  G.  N. 
Varuey,  W.  W. 
Waldo,  Leonard. 
Waldron,  F.  A. 
Wallace,  F.  A. 
Walwort-li,  A.  0. 
Ward,  W.  E. 
Warner,  Worcester  R. 
Warren,  B.  H. 
Watson,  Wm. 
Webb,  J.  B. 
Webber,  S.  S. 
Weber,  F.  C. 
Webster,  Hosea. 
Web.ster,  Wra.  Reuben,  Jr. 
Webster,  Wm.  Richardson 
Wellman.  S.  T. 
Wheeler,  F.  Meriam. 
Wheelock,  Jerome. 
Whinery,  Sam'l. 
Whittier,  Chas. 
AV'ipgiu.  Wm.  H. 
Wiley,  Wm.  H. 
Wiley,  VV.  O. 
WiUcox,  C.  H. 
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Williams.  Franklin.  Wooii.  ilattliew  P.  Wynian,  H.  W. 

Williams.  Howard  E.  Woodbury,  C.  J.  II.  Yereance,  \Vm.  B. 

Willis,  Ed.  J.  AVoolsoD.  Ira  H.  York.  H.  W. 

Wiliship.  J.  G.  Woolson,  O.  C.  Younfr.  Wm.  S. 

Wood.  De  Volson.  Worthington.  C.  C.  Zebnder,  C'bas.  H. 

Wood,  Jos.  L.  Wrigbt,  Jas.  Knox.  Zimmermauii,  Wm.  F. 
Wiiffbt,  Louis  S. 

The  first  business  of  the  General  Session  was  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Council  and  the  Standing  Committees,  which 
were  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows  : 

AJJXI'AL   BEPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL. 

The  Council  must  begin  the  Annual  Eeport  to  the  Society,  of 
business  which  has  been  transacted  during  the  Society  year,  by 
referring  to  the  loss  which  has  been  experienced  in  the  death  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Honorary  Council,  past  President 
J.  F.  Holloway.  The  minute  passed  by  the  Council  at  its  first 
meeting  subsequent  to  Mr.  Holloway's  death  is  as  follows  : 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to 
place  upon  the  records  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Council  a 
minute  expressive  of  the  sense  of  personal  loss  and  sorrow 
which  its  members  feel  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  .J.  F.  Holloway, 
member  of  the  Society  and  Past  President. 

Mr.  Holloway  had  been  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Society,  connecting  himself  with  it  in  1880,  and  had  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  most  successful  meet- 
ings of  those  early  years — that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  in  1S83. 
The  Society,  recognizing  his  ability  as  an  engineer  and  execu- 
tive, made  him  its  choice  to  the  office  of  president  for  the  term 
1884-85,  and  his  wise  counsel  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
Society  and  its  welfare  made  his  service  among  the  Board  of 
Honorary  Councillors  an  opportunity  for  enlisting  his  coopera- 
tion in  much  that  has  concerned  the  growtli  of  the  Society 
during  the  time  since  1889.  In  addition,  he  had  been  a  trusted 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Society  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  in  New  York  City. 

The  formal  mould  of  resolutions  does  not  seem  to  fit  a  proper 
voicing  of  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  Society  at  the  death  of 
one  whom  its  members  had  grown  to  know  so  well,  and  particu- 
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larlr  whom  they  had  learned  to  respect  and  love  as  a  man.  The 
singularly  sound  judgment,  his  business  and  professional  exjje- 
rience,  his  unfailing  tact  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  engineering  and  those  who  professed  it,  and  above  all  his 
self-effacing  consideration  for  others,  made  him  one  whom  the 
Society  will  most  profoundly  miss. 

While  strangers  can  with  but  bated  breath  refer  to  the  nearer 
and  closer  loss  which  has  come  to  the  members  of  Mr.  Hollo- 
way's  family,  the  members  of  the  Council  would  yet  venture  to 
tender  their  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  bereavement  which  his 
death  has  caused. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  and  requested  to  arrange  for  a  se.-ision, 
outside  the  regular  serie.s,  to  be  provided  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  an 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  HoUoway  to  give  voice  to  the 
feeling  of  loss  and  esteem  which  they  would  desire  to  record. 

Sesolved.  That  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Memorial  Session  alid  of  the 
action  of  the  Council  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  late  Past  President,  J.  F, 
Holloway. 

The  Council  has  held  five  meetings  during  the  year  for  the 
transaction  of  the  regular  routine  business  and  the  considera- 
tion of  new  matters  affecting  the  ])olicy  of  the  Society.  The 
routine  business  has  been  the  consideration  of  blank  ajjjilica- 
tions  for  membership  and  the  grading  of  such  applicants  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  Eules  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Council  in  applying  them.  The  membership  of  the  Society, 
including  those  passed  for  ballot  previous  to  this  annual  meet- 
ing, is  as  follows : 

Honorary  members 16 

Members 1,343 

Associate  members 104 

Junior  members 300 

Total  membership  1 ,702 

Life  members 6.5 

The  Council  has  received  many  apj^lications  from  libraries  of 
technical  schools  and  public  libraries  for  the  receipt  of  its  vol- 
umes of  Tran-sadtons  as  a  gift  for  use  in  their  reference  dejjart- 
ments.  The  Council  has  felt  desirous  of  meeting  the  wishes 
embodied  in  these  requests,  in  view  of  the  benefits  which  the 
papers  of  the  Society  may  be  expected  to  confer  and  the  advan- 
tage of  being  well  and  favorably  known  among  the  users  of  such 
collections.     The  diificulty,  however,  of  meeting  the  very  con- 
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siderable  cost  which  such  gifts  wouhl  eutail  has  compelled  the 
Couucil  to  an  iucreasinglj  couservative  attitude  in  these  matters, 
and  in  most  cases  the  form  of  request  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  grant  has  been  one  in  which  the  library  requests  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  the  back  sets  of  the  volumes  of  TiroimiiioHS  at  the 
rate  usuallv  given  to  members  of  the  Society  joining  recently 
and  desiring  to  make  their  set  complete  from  the  beginning. 

The  Council  has  accepted  an  invitation,  presented  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  New  York  City,  requesting  that 
this  Society  should  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  assist  in  the 
revision  in  progress  in  1895-96  of  the  building  laws  of  the  city. 
This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  H.  E.  Towne,  C.  W.  Hunt, 
and  S.  W.  Baldwin,  and  the  compliment  was  paid  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  should 
have  been  chosen  among  its  number,  and  that  much  of  active 
and  most  creditable  work  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  build- 
ing laws  has  originated  from  these  gentlemen. 

The  Society  has  also  been  requested  to  send  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Conference  on  Standard  Electrical  Eules,  with  a 
view  that  such  delegate  should  represent  the  Society  until 
further  notice  in  any  revisions  of  such  rules  that  may  be  called 
for.  Mr.  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  of  Boston,  was  the  choice  and 
appointee  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  took  up  in  the  spring  the  question  of  cooperating 
through  the  individual  effort  of  the  members  in  the  movement 
to  secure  for  the  naval  engineers  of  the  United  States  such 
recognition  as  should  in  some  way  be  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility  which  they  bear  in  modern  warships.  The  action 
of  the  Council  in  this  respect  was  a  memorial  to  Congress 
transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  each  house, 
and  a  circular  letter  sent  to  the  membership  requesting  their 
personal  and  individual  cooperation.  Copies  of  these  papers 
are  appended  to  this  report. 

The  Council  has  also  considered  a  request  that  the  influence 
of  the  Society  be  enlisted  to  promote  the  legislation  provided  in 
what  was  called  the  Dayton  Hale  bills,  proposing  to  establish 
engineering  experiment  stations.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  that  it  was  not  wise  to  establish  a  large  number  of 
smaller  experiment  stations  in  engineering  matters,  but  rather 
that  to  have  a  few  large  ones  specially  well  ecjuipped  for  their 
purpose  was  the  wiser  direction  of  policy. 
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The  Council  has  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  such 
material  as  may  be  necessary,  which  may  be  used  in  opposition 
to  legislation  seeking  to  make  the  Metric  System  and  its  use 
compulsory  in  the  United  States.  The  Council  has  appointed 
as  such  committee  Messrs.  Coleman  Sellers,  John  E.  Sweet, 
Charles  T.  Porter,  George  M.  Bond,  and  Colemau  Sellers,  Jr. 
There  is  also  lying  upon  the  table  the  proposition  for  the 
Council  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  a  satis- 
factory classification  and  index  system  iu  the  field  of  engineering. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  N.  Melviu,  member  of  the 
Society,  a  linoleum  for  the  approach  to  the  Auditorium  has 
been  specially  maniifactured  for  the  hallway,  and  presented  to 
the  Society.  It  embodies  a  design  which  includes  the  Society's 
emblem  with  its  initials,  and  is  a  unique  specimen  of  such  work. 
Suitable  recognition  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Melvin  and  to  the 
American  Linoleum  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Council  has  considered  tlie  invitation  presented  by  the 
Engineering  Association  of  the  South  to  hold  its  meeting  in 
May,  1897,  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  the  invitation  extended 
by  members  of  the  Society  to  meet  at  that  time  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  has  seemed  best  for  the  Council  to 
decide  to  meet  in  an  Eastern  city,  and  the  invitation  to  meet  in 
Nashville  has  therefore  been  politely  declined,  with  thanks. 
The  Council  announces,  therefore,  that  the  spring  meeting  of 
1897  will  probably  be  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  Council  would  also  report  for  record  the  deaths,  since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  of  the  following  persons  : 

D.  K.  Clark,  January  22d ;  Nat.  W.  Pratt,  March  10th ;  A. 
Plamondon,  February  19th;  Frank  Cawley,  April  Gth  ;  A.  H. 
Smith,  April  24th  ;  W.  W.  Smith,  July,  1896  ;  J.  F.  Hollo  way, 
September  1 ;  E.  S.  Cronise,  September  19th  ;  S.  D.  Locke,  Octo- 
ber, 1896  ;  Jos.  S.  Ludlam  ;  Levi  K.  Fuller,  October  10th. 


APPENDIX. 

Aiiril  n,  1S'J6. 

To  Senatou  Squire,  op  Washington,   and  to  Hon.  Fhancis  ^\  ilsun,  or 
New  Youk,  and  to  the  Chairman  op  Committee  on  Naval  Affaius. 

Dear  Sifs  :  The  .American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  a  mninbership 
of  about  eisrhteen  hundred,  embracing  a  large  nuraljer  of  the  most  eminent  engi- 
neers of  the  country,  many  of  wlioin  were  in  the  naval  service  during  tlie  late 
war. 

Its  governing  body,  or  Council,  has  had  its  attention  called  to  bills  now  before 
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Congress,  known  as  the  "Wilson-Squire  bills,  which  liave  for  their  object  and  aim 
a  reconstruction  of  tlie  rules  ami  regulations  which  govern  the  corps  of  engineers 
in  the  United  Slates  Xavy.  As  American  engineers  we  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  development  of  our  new  Navy,  and  are  especially  desirous  that  in  its  person- 
nel it  shall  be  the  peer  of  any  afloat,  as  it  is  in  design,  construction,  and  equip- 
ment. With  a  view  of  contributing  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  referred  to,  to  the 
extent  of  their  influence,  the  following  action  was  liad  at  a  meeting  held  in  this 
city.  April  8.  1896  : 

ir7(^r<<(s.  It  is  apparent  that  rules  and  regulations  formulated  years  ago,  when 
the  steam  engine  on  naval  vessels  was  but  an  auxiliary  to  sails,  are  not  only 
unsuited  to  present  conditions  (from  which  sails  and  sailors  as  such  have  utterly 
passed  away,  while  the  steam  engine  with  enormously  increased  capacity  has 
become  the  sole  motive  power),  but  are  in  their  operation  positively  injurious  and 
detrimental  to  the  highest  elEciency  and  usefulness  of  the  navy  ; 

TJierefure,  he  it  resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  heartily  indorse  any  action  which  may  be  taken  in  Con- 
gressor  elsewhere  which,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  what  are  known  as  the  Wilson- 
Squire  bills,  has  for  its  alms  the  remodelling  and  readjustment  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  govern  the  duties  and  e.stablish  the  status  of  the  naval  engi- 
neer, to  the  end  that  they  may  more  nearly  accord  with  the  increased  skill 
required  of  him,  and  the  increased  care  and  responsibility  now  resting  upon  him. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council, 

John  Fhitz,  President. 

[Copy  from  the  records.] 

The  interest  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Society  in  the 
matter  had  been  solicited  bj  a  circular  whose  purport  is  as  follows: 

T'l  (lie  Memhers  of  the  Amerierm  Society  of  ilechanicul  Engineers  : 

While  it  is  not  the  province  and  certainly  not  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  in- 
fluence members  in  matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
it  has  been  deemed  proper  and  wise  to  call  your  attention  as  citizens  and  engi- 
neers to  the  bills  now  before  Congress  known  as  the  "  Wilson-Squire  Bills." 
Senate  Xo.  7.3o.  House  of  Representatives  Xo.  3618.  These  have  for  their  object 
and  aim  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  navy  as  they  affect  the 
authority  and  status  of  the  engineers  ;  first,  by  an  increase  of  the  number  of  the 
corps,  which  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  naval  vessels  ;  second,  the 
admission  of  graduates  from  civilian  engineering  schools  to  the  corps  ;  third,  the 
establishment  of  an  engineering  experimental  station  ;  and,  finally,  the  transfer 
to  the  Engineer  Corps  of  certain  engineering  duties  now  in  other  hands. 

As  is  doubtless  known  to  you,  there  have  been  no  important  changes  in  these 
rules  as  they  relate  to  engineers  since  the  time  when  steam  was  introduced  into 
the  navy  as  a  mere  auxiliary  or  an  aid  to  the  sail.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  members  of  our  profession  of  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
the  I. aval  vessels  of  lo-day  as  compared  with  those  of  the  time  referred  to,  nor  to 
explain  how  in  so  many  ways  the  duties,  cares,  and  responsibilities  of  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  immense  and  complicated  machines  which  fill  them 
have  been  enlarged,  increased,  and  intensified. 

It  would  be  unpatriotic  and  unwise  for  any  one  to  foster  or  encourage  differ- 
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ences  among  naval  officers  which  simply  refer  to  precedence  and  rank,  irrespec- 
tive of  responsibilities.  It  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Cotmcil,  not  only 
proper  but  the  duty  of  every  one,  and  especially  so  of  the  engineers  of  our  coun- 
try, by  all  proper  means  to  bring  their  individual  influence  to  bear  upon  those 
whose  province  it  is  to  malce  the  laws  of  tlie  land,  urging  theui  so  to  amend  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  navy  that  tliey  shall  conform  to  existing  conditions, 
and  shall  accord  to  the  Engineer  Corps  a  ranic  and  a  position  which  will  corre- 
spond with  the  responsibilities  now  resting  upon  them,  due  to  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  our  new  navy. 
Should  the  matter  thus  briefly  referred  to  commend  itself  to  your  good  judgment, 
you  can  greatly  aid  in  bringing  about  this  desired  result  by  at  once  addressing  a 
letter  to  tUe  Senator  from  your  State,  and  tlie  Representative  from  your  district, 
requesting  their  aid  in  passing  the  bills  above  referred  to.  In  so  dcdng  you  will 
not  only  confer  a  benefit  upon  our  brother  engineers  in  the  navy,  Imt  you  will 
contribute  in  bringing  the  profession  of  engineering  into  greater  prominence  the 
world  over 

As  this  bill  is  likely  to  be  called  up  at  any  time,  prompt  action  only  will  be 
of  service. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council. 

John  Fritz.  President. 

F.  R.  HuTTON.  Secretary. 


The  Council  wonkl  also  present  for  record  the  report  of  its 
tellers  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  members  at  the  canvass  made 
just  previous  to  tlie  Annual  Meeting.     The  report  is  as  follows  : 

REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF  ELECTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council 
to  act  as  tellers  (under  Rule  13)  to  scrutinize  and  count  the  bal- 
lots cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  membership 
in  the  American  Society  of  ilechanical  Engineers,  and  seeking 
election  before  the  Thirty-fourth  Meeting,  New  York,  1896. 

They  have  met  upon  the  designated  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  They  would 
certify,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the  Society,  to  tlie 
election  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  appended 
list,  to  their  respective  grades. 

There  were  492  votes  cast  on  the  pink  ballot,  of  which  17  were 
thrown  out  because  of  informalities  (the  members  voting  having 
neglected  to  indorse  the  sealed  envelope). 
Chas.  H.  Lordjg, 

John  C.  Kafer,     \-  Tellers  of  Election. 
Frank  H.  Ball, 
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Ardell,  Robert. 
Clarke,  C.  .M. 
Davis,  C.  E. 
Eraus,  H.  O. 
Felthousen.  .J.  H. 
Uermann,  J.  G. 


ELECTED   AS   MEJIBERS. 

Gales,  A.  J. 
Kenrick,  A.  E. 
Manning,  H.  G. 
Miiir,  J.  J. 
Noyes,  Wm.  S. 
Parker,  L.  H. 

ELECTED   AS   ASSOCIATES. 

Loveland,  J.  W. 
VVilliston,  A.  L. 


Rix,  E.  A. 
Robinson,  H.  S. 
Rosing,  Wm.  H.  V. 
Stumpf,  John. 
Wallace,  .Tos.  D. 
Woodward,  Dan.  C. 


Scott,  .Tas.  B. 


PROMOTED   TO   FULL   MEMBERSHIP. 


Case,  T.  X. 
Lidgerwood,  Wm.  V. 


Smith-Whaley,  W.  B. 
Willis,  E.  .J. 


ELECTED   AS  JUNIOR  MEMBERS. 

Bailey,  T.  S.  Freed,  G.  F.  Reid,  E.  S. 

Braiue,  B.  G.  Gibson,  J.  E.  SchaefEer,  L.  C.  T. 

Child.  E.  T.  Lowell,  .1.  W.  Sickles,  E.  C. 

Craine,  J.  J.  Monroe,  W.  S.  Vaus,  Wm.  S.,  .Jr. 

Reed,  S.  G. 

At  the  close  of  the  Report  of  the  Councih  the  second  order  of 
business  was  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was  as 
follows : 


ANNUAL   REPORT   OP   THE   FINANCE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE   AMERICAN 
SOCIETY   OF   MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS,   1895-1896. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  would  respectfully  report  to  the  Council  the  following 
statements  of  the  receipts  and  expenditui'es  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, under  their  direction  during  the  year  from  November,  1895, 
to  November,  1896. 

ANNUAL   REPORT. 


Accounts. 

Initiaiion  Fee 

Current  Dues 

Past  Dues 

Advanced  Dues 

Sales  of  Publications. 
Binding 


Cash.                Bonds.  Total. 

3.494  50      $8,494  .50 


Carried  forward $26,907  02 
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Accounts.                                                                                  Cash.                  Bonds.  Total. 

Brought  fornartl $36,907  03  126,907  02 

Engraving I:i3  60  133  60 

Life  MembersUip 515  00  .|200  00  715  00 

CoDtingencies 74  74 

Postage  and  Expres.i 2  54  2  54 

Inteiest  on  Investments 1,045  00  1,045  00 

Office  Expenses 7  96  7  96 

Library 50  00  50  00 

House  Supplies  anil  Fiiruiiure 6  07  6  G7 

Certificates  50  50 


Total  Receipts  $28,669  03        $200  00     $28,869  03 

Cash  on  hand  first  of  vear 285  80       285  80 


$28,954  83        $300  00    $29,154  83 

Disbursements. 

General  Printing  and  Stationery $2,009  27 

Reprints  and  Publications 8,109  46 

Postage  and  Express 1,468  85 

SaJarie.s 6,394  57 

Office  Expens^es 269  79 

Engraving 754  1 5 

Contingencies 57  37 

Binding 1,486  80 

Meetings 1,211  85 

House  Supplies  and  Furniture 848  88 

Badges  and  Certificates  731  25 

Travelling 325  00 

Insurance  and  Safe  Deposit 63  00 

Rent,  Interest,  and  Taxes 3,500  00 

Investment  Bonds  received  as  above 

Investment  Bonds  purchased ■ 

Library  (Book  Purchase.  Binding,  etc.) 

Work  of  Committee 

Cash  on  band  to  balance 

$39,154  83 

The  receipts  on  account  of  Life  Membership  during  this  year 
were  $715  *  ;  $515  of  this  amount  being  cash  and  $200  bonds 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  xVssociation,  which  were 
received  as  casli  in  payment  for  such  Life  Membership. 

Of  the  issue  of  bonds  in  1890  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Library  Association,  which  amounted  to  $32,000,  the  Council  of 

*  One  member,  not  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  has  made  a  partial  payment 
only  towards  his  Life  Membership  taken  near  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year ;  the 
transaction  is  unfinished. 
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the  Society,  as  Trustees,  held  November  15,  1805,  at  the  time  of 
the  last  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  §20,000,  and  during 
the  rear  1895-96  the  Council  has  acquired  S700  additional  bonds 
{$bOO  by  purchase,  §200  by  surrender  for  a  Life  Membership), 
thus  making  the  total  of  these  bonds  held  by  the  Council  at  this 
date  §21,600  ;  adding  to  which  the  §200  of  these  bonds  bought  and 
held  bj'  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Liljrary  Association,  makes  a 
total  of  §21,800,  and  leaves  §10,200  of  them  still  outstanding  in 
the  hands  of  members. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1894-95  there  was  an  outstanding  in- 
debtedness against  the  Society  of  §-4,192.85,  which  indebtedness 
had  been  carried  since  the  year  after  the  Columbian  Congress  at 
Chicago  in  the  form  of  a  running  account  with  the  Society's 
printer,  and  was  due  to  the  unusual  expense  incurred  for  publi- 
cations during  that  year.  The  Finance  Committee  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  this  indebtedness  has  been  entirely  wiped  out, 
and  is  included  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  statement. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  there  remained  outstanding  uncol- 
lected accounts  due  the  Society  as  follows  : 

129  members  owe  for  dues,  publications,  etc .$3,.>")7  10 

6  uon-members  owe  for  publications  (all  recent  accounts) 23  85 

Total  amount  uncollected |2,580  95 

Of  the  129  members  owing  this  §2,557.10,  eighteen  owe  small 
amounts  for  publications  only  recently  sent  to  them,  and  of  the 
remaining  111  men  whose  accounts  are  open,  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  sixty  saying  that  they  would  either  remit  shortly,  by 
a  fixed  date,  or  else  for  valid  reasons  asking  for  an  extension  of 
time  to  meet  their  indebtedness,  which  has  been  granted.  This 
leaves  only  fifty-three  persons  who  have  not  been  heard  from  with 
respect  to  meeting  the  accounts  against  them  for  this  year. 

An  indebtedness  against  the  Society  amounting  to  $885.30 
remains  at  this  date,  part  of  which  is  chargeable  to  the  expenses 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  will  be  at  once  met  from  the  dues  of 
the  year  1896-1897. 

LIBKARY    ASSOCIATION. 

COPT   OF   THE   ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE   TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MECHANICAL 
engineers'  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  1895-1896. 

The  summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Trustees 
from  November  19,  1895,  to  November  16,  1896,  is  appended. 
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Beccipta. 

Balance  on  band  first  of  year,  1895-96 $637  66 

Receipts,  Fellowsbip   Fund $374  00 

Sinking  Fund 463  00 

Office  Rent 3,325  00 

Room  Rent 1,227  09 

' '        Interest  on  Investment 25  00 

Investment 300  00 

Contingencies 27  00 

Total  Receipts $5,641  09-5,641  09 

Total  Cash $6,278  75 


Interest  on  ^Mortgage $1,402  50 

Bonds 1,612  50 

Salaries  990  60 

Janitorial  Supplies 471  94 

Fuel 131  00 

,.,..       (Gas $15895^ 

^'^'^""S  (  Electric  Light $389  08  (       ^^^  "^ 

Equipment :...       245  20 

Laundry 248  74 

Binding 3  25 

Repairs 338  73 

Insurance  and  Safe  Deposit.. 114  00 

Book  Purchase 64  03 

Contingencies 63  10 

Stationery  and  Printing 3  75 

Total  Disbursements $6,330"37— 6,330  37 

Cash,  on  hand  to  balance 48  38 

Total $6,378  75 

Assets. 

House  and  lot,  13  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City $65,000  00 

Furniture  and  Equipment 5.000  00 

BooksandMSS 10,600  00 

Bills  Receivable  (Office  and  Room  Rent,  uncollected). . . .         386  42 
"             "            (Subscription  to  Fellowship  Fund,   un- 
collected)   24  00 

"             "           (Sinking  Fund    Subscription,   uncol- 
lected)   10  00 

Second  Mortgage  held  by  Trustees  as  an  Investment. . . .         300  00 

Total  Assets .$81,120  43— $81,130  43 

Liabilities. 

First  Mortgage  held  by  N.  Y.  A.  of  M $33,000  00 

Second  Mortgage  held  by  Members  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  .  .    10,200  SO 
Second  Mortgage  Bonds  held  by  the  Council  of  the  A.  S. 

M.  E.  as  an  Investment 21,600  00 

Total  Liabilities .$64,800  00—  64,800  00 

Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities $16,320  43 


i 
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Tlie  President. — The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  and  to  report  on  Standard  Methods  for  Testing 
Boilers. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery. — This  committee  is  simply  prepared  to 
report  progress.  After  consultation  with  members  pi'esent,  it 
seems  desirable  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  which  the 
committee  is  doing.  The  principal  question  which  has  arisen  is  the 
desirability  of  comparing  the  performances  of  boilers  by  efficiency  ; 
that  is,  if  there  be  a  certain  number  of  thermal  units  in  the  coal 
as  determined  chemically  or  by  burning  it  in  an  oxygen  calorim- 
eter, and  a  certain  less  number  of  thermal  units  be  practically 
obtained  by  a  boiler  test,  the  relative  economy  may  be  expressed 
by  the  division  of  the  first  by  the  second ;  that  is,  the  efficiency 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  total  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  which 
is  utilized  in  the  boiler.  The  idea  is  so  fascinating  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  consider  there  should  be  no  other  standard. 
On  investigation,  however,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  establish- 
ing such  a  standard.  For  instance,  it  is  found  that  the  calorific 
value  derived  either  by  computations  based  on  the  elementary 
composition  of  the  coal  or  by  directly  burning  a  sample  in  oxygen 
has  not,  in  all  cases,  proved  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
evaporation  which  can  be  practically  derived  from  the  coal. 
Again,  the  apparatus  available  for  making  tests  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  to  insure  positive  identity  of  result  when  samples  of  the 
same  coal  are  tested  by  diflferent  observers.  Again,  for  commer- 
cial purposes  the  information  sought  is  the  cost  of  water  evapo- 
rated into  steam,  stated  in  terms  of  the  weight  of  a  particular  kind 
of  coal  available  in  the  market,  and  the  statement  of  efficiency 
does  not  conve\'  this  information. 

There  is  still  another  point.  If  we  compare  the  results  of  an 
evaporation  test,  either  by  the  coal  or  b\'  the  combustible  con- 
sumed, we  naturally  wish  to  make  a  comparison  of  efficiencies  on 
the  same  basis.  Since,  however,  the  efficiency  is  the  quotient 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  results  of  an  evaporation  test  by 
those  obtained  by  analysis  or  a  calorimeter  test,  a  little  thought 
will  show  that  when  the  refuse  found  for  the  evaporation  test  and 
for  the  anah'sis  or  calorimeter  test  is  the  same,  as  it  should  be, 
the  efficiency  per  pound  of  coal  will  be  the  same  as  per  pound  of 
combustible  whether  the  refu.se  be  five  per  cent.,  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  or  any  other  percentage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evap- 
oration results  will  vary  with  the  percentage  of  refuse.  It  is 
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therefore  difficult  to  understand  what  the  efficiency  means  in  such 
cases,  and  evidently  it  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  the 
results  obtained  by  evaporation  tests.  This  may  explain  Avhy  it 
has  been  found  in  certain  cases  that  lump  coal  has  a  low  efficiency 
and  a  high  evaporation  compared  with  slack  coal  from  the  same 
source.  It  is  impossible  here  to  go  fully  into  details,  but  you  will 
see  that  very  important  questions  have  arisen.  Such  questions 
are  being  discussed  by  correspondence  addressed  to  the  chairman, 
who  in  turn  sends  copies  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  examination  and  such  further  discussion  as  desired.  The 
committee  is  working  earnestly  to  settle  the  matter,  and  as  soon 
as  an  agreement  can  be  reached  by  its  members  a  report  will 
be  promptly  foruaulated  and  forwarded  to  the  Society. 

The  next  business  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  Society's  pro- 
fessional Committee  on  Standard  Methods  of  Test,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Henning,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gus  C.  IlennuHj. — The  committee  has  at  this  time  only  a 
repoi't  of  progress  to  make.  Probably  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society  we  may  be  able  to  present  a  conclusion  embodying  the 
results  of  the  tests  on  cast  iron.  The  committee  has  been  iiam- 
pered  in  its  work  by  the  illness  of  two  of  its  members. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  tellers  appointeil  at  the 
meeting  last  evening  to  count  the  ballot  for  officers.  They  re- 
ported as  follows : 

Your  committee  appointed  as  tellers  of  election  to  count  ballots 
for  officers  of  the  zVmerican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for 
the  year  1896-97  begs  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Total  ballots  cast 583 

Ballots  thrown  out  on  account  of  irregularities 88 

Total  bal  lots  counted 495 

Of  the  latter  number  there  were  cast — 

For  Mr.  Worcester  R.  Warner,  for  President 494 

"     "     E.  S,  Cramp,  for  Vice-President 494 

"     "     S.  T.  Wellman,  for  Vice-President 503 

"     "     W.  F.  Diirfie,  for  Vice-President 487 

"     "     Wm.  H.  Wiley,  for  Treasurer 494 

"     "    H.  S.  Haines,  for  Manager 491 

"     "     Gus  C.  Henning,  for  Manager 489 

"     "     A.  Wells  Robinson,  for  Manager  493 

Scattering 1 
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Our  count  therefore  shows  that  the  entire  regular  ticket  was 
elected. 

Eespectfully, 

Wm.  T.  Bonner,      }  t,  jj        j?  t^i    j- 
r,       T   T3  1  lellers  of  Election. 

CtEO.  1.  KOCKWOOD,  ) 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  Ladd  Colby,  Sec- 
retary pro  fern,  of  the  Association  of  American  Steel  Manufac- 
turers, reporting  their  action  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  a  decimal 
gauge  for  thickness.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Comp.^nt, 

South  Bethlehe.m,  Pa.,  November 'i'A  1896. 
Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton. 

Secretaky  American  Socfett  op  Mechaxicai,  Exgineers, 
12  West  Thirty-first,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  At  tlie meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Steel  ilanufacturera 
held  in  New  York  on  October  23,  1896,  tlie  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Association  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers, 
indorse  the  Decimal  System  *  as  the  proper  standard  for  measuring  all  materials. 

2.  Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  forward  a  complete  copy  of 
the  Committee's  report,  together  \rith  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  American  Institute  of  Hining  Engineers,  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  as  an  evidence  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  accomplished  by  these  societies  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  Decimal  System  of  Gauging,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  this 
Association  in  this  movement. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  the  writer  was  made  Secretary  pro  tern.,  and 
encloses  a  copy  of  the  Committee's  report  on  Gauges  in  accordance  wltli  the 
above  resolutions.  As  an  evidence  that  this  indorsement  of  the  Decimal  Sys- 
tem of  Gauging  carries  considerable  weight,  the  following  list  of  members  of  the 
Association  is  quoted  : 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.,  Otis  Steel  Co.,  Ltd., 

Cambria  Iron  Co.,  Paci6c  Rolling  Mill  Co., 

Carbon  Steel  Co.,  Paxfon  Rolling 3Iills, 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  Park  Bros.  &  Co., 

Catasauqua  .Mfg.  Co.,  Passaic  Rolling  ^Mill  Co., 

Central  Iron  Works,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.. 

Cleveland  Rolling  .Mill  Co.,  Pottstown  Iron  Co., 

Colorado  Fuel  A:  Iron  Co.,  Poitsville  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 

Glasgow  Iron  Co.,  Reading  Rolling  Mill  Co., 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Schoenberger  Steel  Co., 

Jones  &  Langhlins,  Ltd.,  Spang  Steel  &  Iron  Co., 

Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Worth  Brothers. 

Please  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  communication,  and  also  bring  the  reso- 


*  This  refers  to  the  system  of  thickness  gauging  recommended  by  a  commit, 
tee  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  in  which  the  "  number"  of  the  gauge  was  that  giving  the 
number  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  measured  by  the  plate. 
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Intioiis  passed  by  our  Association  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  your  Society 
at  their  next  regular  meeting. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)        Albert  Ladd  Colby. 

Secretary  pro  tem., 
A.  A.  S.  M. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  report  referred  to  in  the 
above  communication  had  been  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  no  action  was  called  for  by  the  Societ\^  No  new 
business  being  presented,  the  professional  papers  were  taken  up  in 
their  order. 

The  first  was  the  paper  contributed  by  Sir  Henry  Bessemer. 
Honorary  Member  of  tjie  Society,  entitled  "  An  Historical  and 
Technical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Bessemer  Process."  This 
paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  at  bis  request,  who 
spoke  in  its  presentation  concerning  his  feeling  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity was  a  privilege,  and  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
author  in  which  he  suggested  that  by  reason  of  advancing  years 
it  might  be  that  this  was  the  last  paper  which  he  would  present 
to  any  technical  association  of  engineers.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Messrs.  Durfee,  Stirling,  Hunt,  Kent,  and  Fritz  took 
part. 

A  paper  of  historical  interest  by  Mr.  William  T.  Bonner,  on 
''  Ancient  Pompeiian  Boilers,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Suplee 
and  Durfee.  That  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Kerr,  on  "  The  Moment  of 
Resistance,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gi-ej^  and  Greene.  That 
by  Francis  H.  Boyer,  on  "  Work  done  Daily  b^^  a  Refrigerat- 
ing Plant,  and  its  Cost,"  was  discussed  b}^  Mr.  Richmond. 

The  final  paper  of  the  session  was  that  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thm's- 
ton,  on  the  "  Promise  and  Potency  of  High  Pressure  Steam,"  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Boyer,  and  Sweet. 

It  had  been  i-ecommended  by  the  Council  that  opportunitj^ 
should  be  given  at  some  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  friends  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway,  Past  President  of 
the  Society,  who  had  endeared  himself  to  a  large  number  in  the 
membership  bj^  his  personal  character  and  qualities,  to  join  in 
a  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  this 
should  not  be  made  a  feature  of  any  regular  session,  but  should  be 
a  voluntary  affair  held  at  an  hour  otherwise  unassigneii.  It 
seemed  convenient  to  select  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  for  this 
purpose,  and  accordingly  this  extra  session  was  convened  at  three 
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o'clock,  with  Prof.  Jolin  E.  Sweet  in  the  chair.  It  was  opened  by 
a  short  memorial  paper  by  Prof.  F.  R.  Ilutton,  and  afterwards 
those  who  had  expressed  their  wish  to  take  part  spoke  as  the 
occasion  moved  them,  or  as  their  feelings  were  stirred  by  the 
remarks  of  othei-s.  Those  who  contributed  to  the  subject  were : 
^lessrs.  John  Stanton,  John  Fritz,  E.  "W.  Hunt,  W.  E.  Warner, 
J.  II.  Snow,  Hosea  Webster.  S.  T.  Wellman,  J.  S.  Lane.  C.  E. 
Emery,  John  Piatt,  W.  S.  Eogers,  E.  H.  Mumford.  J.  D.  Cox, 
II.  G.  Torrey,  J.  M.  Cremer,  J.  T.  Hawkins,  J.  B.  Edson,  Allan 
Stirling,  and  John  E.  Sweet. 

The  extra  session  was  attended  by  a  considerable  number,  and 
was  marked  by  sincerit}'  and  earnest  feeling. 

Third  Session.     Thcksday,  Decembee  3d. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  b}'  President  Fritz  at  ten  a.m. 
The  papers  of  the  morning  were  b}^  Messrs.  F.  E.  Jones  and  A.  L. 
Goddard,  entitled  "  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Cutting  of 
Bevel  Gears  with  Eotary  Cutters  "  ;  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Laird,  entitled 
'•  The  Calibration  of  a  Worthington  "Water  Meter "  ;  by  Mr. 
Francis  Schumann,  entitled  ''  Contraction  and  Deflection  of  Iron 
Castings";  by  Mr.  John  W.  Seaver,  on  "A  200 -foot  Gantry 
Crane  " ;  by  J.  V.  Shaffer,  on  the  "  Washing  of  Bituminous  Coal 
by  the  Luhrig  Process"  ;  and  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin,  on  "  Fric- 
tion H.  P.  in  Factories." 

The  paper  on  castings  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gobeille, 
Ilenning,  Eichards,  Kent,  Hawkins,  Brashear,  Fritz,  Webster, 
Johnson.  The  ]>aper  by  Mr.  Seaver  was  discussed  b\'  Messrs. 
Clements,  Schumann,  Oberlin  Smith,  Gobeille,  Henning,  and  that 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  by  Messrs.  Manning,  Curtis,  Eockwood,  Oberlin 
Smith,  Pearson,  Stetson,  Goetze,  Greene,  Fry,  Bardwell,  and 
Johnson. 

The  subject  of  shrinkage  and  other  peculiarities  of  cast  iron  was 
deemed  of  so  important  a  character  that  it  was  the  sense  of  those 
l>resent  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  con- 
tinued by  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Schumann's  paper  a  second 
time,  or  that  another  paper  should  be  presented  which  should 
serve  as  a  starting  point  at  the  next  meeting. 

Fourth  Session.    Thursday  Etening. 

President  Fritz  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.30  p.m.  The 
three  papers  of  the  evening  were  to  be  those  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Ilalsey, 
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on  "  Some  Special  Forms  of  Mechanical  Computers "  ;  by  Mr. 
M.  P.  Wood,  on  "  Rustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel  "  ;  and  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Lane,  entitled  "  A  Method  of  Shop  Accounting  to  Deter- 
mine Cost." 

Mr.  AVood's  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Sabin,  Spillsbury, 
Boyer,  Christie,  Nichols,  Kent,  Henning,  Lane,  Torrance,  and 
Emery.  That  of  Mr.  Lane  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  the 
suggestion  was  offered  that  its  importance  was  sufficient  to  war- 
rant its  being  continued  with  a  view  to  further  discussion  at  a 
later  meeting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schumann.  The 
evening  ended  by  a  presentation  by  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Parsons  of  the 
report  of  the  Society's  Committee  on  the  Testing  of  Fire-proofing 
Materials.  This  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  and  was  made 
very  full  and  complete. 

Fifth  Session.     Friday  Morning,  December  4th. 

The  papers  of  the  session  were  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Christie,  on  the 
"  Efficiency  of  the  Boiler  Grate " ;  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hale,  entitled 
"  Efficiency  of  Boiler  Heating  Surface  "  ;  by  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss, 
entitled  "  Paper  Friction  Wheels " ;  by  Frank  H.  Ball,  entitled 
"  Steam  Engine  Governors";  by  George  W.  Colles,  Jr.,  entitled 
"  Metric  vs.  the  Duodecimal  System " ;  and  by  Leonard  Waldo, 
entitled  "'  Aluminum  Bronze  Seamless  Tubing." 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Christie  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Kent,  and  Le  Van.  That  by  Mi'.  ILile  Avas  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Rockwood,  Clinton,  Kent,  Pearson,  Willis,  Le  Van,  Cary,  and 
Piatt.  That  by  Mr.  Ball  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Halsey  and 
Richards.  That  by  Mr.  Colles  by  Messrs.  Kent,  Waldo,  Faii-- 
banks,  Willis,  Rohrer,  Rockwood,  Roberts,  Henning,  Sciiumann, 
and  Sweet.  That  by  Dr.  Waldo  was  discussed  only  witli  ques- 
tions from  Messrs.  Cary  and  Walworth. 

The  following  letter  wiis  read,  presenting  to  the  Society  a 
model  of  one  of  the  earliest  Dudgeon  hydraulic  jacks.  The  jack 
and  a  cut  showing  it  in  section  accompanied  the  letter. 

New  York,  Deceiriber  3,  1896. 
The  President  and  Mkmbers  of  the  Amkhican  Socikty  op  Mech.\nical 
e.n'gineers  : 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  place  in  the  custody  of  tlii'j  Society  the  first  hydraulic 
jcck  which  was  ever  built,  so  far  as  known,  together  with  a  sectional  view  prim- 
ing block  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  request  as  to  its  history,  I  would  say  that  the 
original  designer  of  it.  Mr.  R.  Dudgeon,  was,  in  about  1850,  a  lounger  in  the 
drug-store  of  my  stepfather,  Mr.  E.  Lyon,  and  while  there  expressed  the  opinion 
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tlint  he  could  get  up,  ns  he  called  it.  a  hydraulic  pre.-s  for  lifting  stoue.  Explain- 
ing his  idea  to  Mr.  Lyon,  he  was  set  at  work  by  him  to  develop  the  idea,  aud  if 
successful  the  too]  was  to  be  patented  in  joint  ownership.  This  patent  was 
taken  out  in  1S51.  I  at  one  time  heard  a  rumor  that  there  were  two  of  these 
jacks  made  at  the  same  time,  and  that  its  duplicate  was  burned  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  fire,  but  I  cannot  at  this  date  obtain  any  verification  of  the  story.  It  will 
be  observed  that  this  tool  is  made  from  common  gas-pipe,  and  has  an  independent 
piston-rod  for  lowering.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  jack  of  the  present  time, 
the  main  principles  will  be  .«een  to  have  been  covered  iu  this  original  invention. 
The  block,  it  will  also  be  observed,  was  evidently  made  before  the  copper-covered 
elecirotypes  were  in  use.  There  are  in  this  jack,  however,  two  small  interior 
pieces  at  the  present  time  which  were  not  in  the  original.  The  original  pieces 
were  lost  in  our  shop  about  five  years  ago  by  my  partner,  who  cared  nothing  in 
particular  about  the  tool.     These  have  been  replaced  by  duplicates. 

If  at  any  future  time  it  is  desired  by  the  Society  to  place  their  historical 
articles  in  the  keeping  of  other  organizations,  permission  is  given  for  them  to 
do  so.  Yours. 

The  Watson-8tii,i,man  Co., 

F.  H.  Stillm.^n,  Proprietor. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  ^Ir.  Henning  moved  that  the  Society 
extend  to  Mr.  Stillman  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  presentation  of 
a  matter  of  historical  interest  such  as  this  to  the  Society.  The 
motion,  being  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously.  There  being 
no  new  business  presented,  and  the  hour  of  adjournment  having 
arrived,  the  President  spoke  of  his  desire  to  thank  the  members 
for  the  confidence  which  the\'  had  shown  in  him,  and  for  the  indul- 
gence which  had  been  accorded  him  in  all  his  contact  with  the 
official  duties  of  his  term. 

It  was  announced  that  the  spring  meeting  of  1S97  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  city  of  Hartford  at  such  time  as  might  be  found 
convenient,  and  on  motion  the  convention  adjourned. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  afternoons  of  the  days  allotted 
for  the  annual  meeting  Avere  left  without  assignment,  for  the 
members  to  be  permitted  to  use  the  afternoon  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  business  and  pleasure.  Several  small  parties  were 
made  up,  pursuant  to  special  invitation,  to  visit  the  powei'-houses 
of  the  Electric  Light  and  Compressed  Air  Street  Railway  systems, 
and  other  points  of  general  or  miscellaneous  interest. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  a  public  reception  by  the  New 
York  members,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  visiting  guests,  was 
convened  at  Sherry's,  Thirty-seventh  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  was  very  largel}'  attended.  The  retiring  and  incoming  Presi- 
dent received  the  members,  and  following  the  reception,  dancing 
and  general  social  opportunity  filled  the  evening  after  su])per. 
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DCC* 

REPORT    OF   PROGRESS  OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON 
FIREPROOFIXG    TESTS. 

XoTE. — The  followiuif  pages  are  the  test  of  a  Report  of  Progress  made  by  a  joint 
committee  (upon  which  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  officially 
represented)  to  the  several  bodies  which  created  these  committees.  It  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  final  in  any  sense,  but  is  given  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society  with  a  view  not  only  for  record,  and  to  make  the  investigation  accessible 
to  members,  but  also,  and  most  of  all,  to  elicit  in  discussion  and  by  coutributed 
comment  the  criticism  of  engineers  upon  the  work  thus  far  done,  and  suggestions 
for  future  work. 

H.  DE  B.  Parsons.  }  Repregentaliiie$  of  the  American 

Thomas  F.  Rowx,akO,  iv.A    Society  of  Mechauicid  Engineers. 

bulletin  no.  2. 

The  Coaduttee  on  Fireproofing  Tests. 

Boom  104,  22  Wflliam  Street, 
New  York,  July  27,  1896. 


Bulletin  No.  2. 

To  the  Tariff  Assoclvtion  of  Xew  York,  the  Architectural 
League  of  New  York,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Gentlemen : — Your  joint  committee,  takes  pleasure  iu  sub- 
mitting "to  j-ou  a  report  of  work  done  to  date.  As  you  will 
remember,  we,  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  test  methods  of  fireproofing  structural 
metal  in  buildings,  and  to  obtain  data  for  standard  specifications. 

Your  committee,  after  having  effected  its  own  organization, 
determined  to  add  to  its  numbers  by  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
board.  This  step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  more  widely 
increasing   the  interest  taken  in  the  experiments,  and  also  to 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
TraTisactions. 


Fransactions  American  Society  of  JIechanicax  ENGiNKLiis.     Vol.  XV'ill. 
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prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  impression  that  the  work  was  of 
a  sectioual  or  local  character.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
accepted  invitations  to  serve  on  this  advisory  board  are  as 
follows : 

Edward  Atkinson,  President  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co. ;  Osborne  Howes,  Secretary  Boston  Buard  of  Fire  Underwriters  ;  Cl)arles  A. 
Hexamer,  Secretary  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters"  Association  ;  H.  H.  Qlidden, 
Manager  Chicago  Fire  Underwriters' Association  ;  W.  Martin  Aiken,  Supervis 
ing  Architect  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Kepresentative  Illinois 
Chapter  American  Institute  of  Architects  ;  Stevenson  Constable,  Superintendent 
of  Buildings,  New  Yorl;  ;  George  B.  Post.  New  York  Chapter  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  F.  H.  Kind!,  Structural  Engineer  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  John  R. 
Freeman,  Chief  Inspection  Department,  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Cos. ;  Henry 
Morton,  President  Stevens' Institute  of  Technology;  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Member 
American  Society  Civil  Engineers  ;  H.  B.  Dwight,  Dwight  Survey  and  Protection 
Bureau.  New  York  ;  F.  C.  Moore,  Delegate  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
to  Board  of  Examiners  of  Department  of  Buildings  ;  William  A.  Wahl,  Secretary 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia  ;  John  T.  Williams. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
thanking  the  parties  mentioned  below  for  their  offers  of  assist- 
ance, namely : 

The  Continental  Iron  Works,  for  permission  to  use  part  of 
their  yard,  and  for  numerous  courtesies  which  have  been 
extended  to  the  committee  from  time  to  time. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  (Limited),  for  their  offer  to  furnish  all 
the  structural  steel  that  your  committee  may  need. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  and  J.  M.  Cornell,  for  their  offer  to  furnish  the 
cast-iron  columns  for  which  your  committee  may  ask. 

Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Babsen,  for  their  donation  of  seventy-five 
barrels  of  Alsen  cement. 

The  Lorillard  Brick  Works  Co.,  through  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Keasbey,  for  54,000  common  bricks. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Maurer,  for  his  donation  of  14,000  fire-bricks 
and  fourteen  barrels  of  fire-clay. 

During  the  winter  just  past,  your  committee  erected  a  testing 
plant,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  The  gas 
producer  in  the  background  is  9  feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet  in 
height,  and  is  equipped  with  a  hopper-valve  on  top.  Gas  is 
generated  by  means  of  steam  from  the  boiler,  as  shown,  and 
carried  into  the  furnaces  through  pipes,  as  clearly  indicated  in 
the  photograph  (Fig.  li.  The  foundation  shown  on  the  left  is 
ready  for  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  furnace  for  testing  beams  and 
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floors.  Its  flimensious  ai"e :  length  27  feet,  width  12  feet,  but  it 
can  be  arranged  to  take  larger  beams  if  so  desired.  The  furnace 
shown  on  the  right  is  for  testing  columns,  and  is  14  feet  square, 
outside  measurement. 

The  arched  roof  is  made  of  fire-brick,  and  is  independent  of 
the  side  walls,  being  supported  by  outside  corner  posts.  The 
walls  are  of  common  brick,  but  can  easily  be  changed  so  that 
experiments  can  be  made  on  other  materials.  One  side  wall  and 
the  end  wall  with  the  door  are  12  j  inches  in  thickness  ;  the  rear 
wall  is  Si  inches,  and  the  fourth  wall  is  4  inches  inside,  2  inches 
air  space,  and  8i  inches  outside,  making  a  total  thickness  of  14^ 
inches. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  fire-brick,  with  openings  left  for  the 
branch  gas  pipes,  and  air  spaces  to  support  the  combustion. 
These  branch  gas  pijjes  are  4  inches  in  diameter,  capped  with 
tuyeres  reduced  to  2  inches.  In  order  to  increase  the  tem- 
perature when  desired,  a  barrel  of  naphtha  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  small  pipe,  and  blown  into  the  gas  pipe  at  the  Y- 
branch  by  means  of  a  steam  jet. 

The  column  is  placed  in  compression  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
ram  underneath,  resting  on  three  24-inch  I-beams,  the  same  as 
those  across  the  tof)  of  the  furnace  shown  in  the  photograph. 
In  order  to  keep  the  entire  length  of  the  column  within  the 
furnace,  filler  blocks  of  cast  iron  are  placed  between  the  ends  of 
the  column  and  these  I-beams.  The  hydraulic  ram  is  12  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  water  pressure  can  be  carried  to  2,500 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  temperatiire  is  measured  by  means  of  a  Uehling  &  Stein- 
bart  pyrometer.  As  this  pyrometer  is  in  commercial  use,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  described  in  various  scientific 
journals,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

The  money  to  carry  out  this  work  has  been  advanced  by 
various  parties,  and,  together  with  the  committee's  disburse- 
ments, is  shown  in  the  accompanying  treasurer's  report. 


( 
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TEEASUEER'S  EEPOET. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FIREPROOFIXG  TESTS,  July  32,  1S96. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED. 

Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters $400  (K) 

Associated    Factorr   Mutual    Insurance   Com- 
panies of  New  England 200  00 

E.  H.  Kendall 25  00 

Carrere  &  Hastings .50  00 

R  Magnicke .50  00 

McKim,  Mead  &  White  100  00 

SooYfmith  i-  Co 100  00 

R.  H.  Robertson  .50  00 

George  B.  Post 100  00 

J.G.Howard .5  00 

The  Tariff  Association  of  New  York 500  00 

Brace  Price 100  00 

Lamb  &  Rich 25  00 

Clinton  &  Russell 100  00 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co  100  00 

Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters' Association..  400  00 

Continental  Ins.  Co  .50  00 

$2,3.55  00 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVABLE. 

The  Tariff  As.sociation 500  00 

Associated    Factory   .Mutual    Insarance  Com- 
panies of  New  England 200  00 

700  00 

$3,055  00 

Cash  on  hand 18  63 

Deficit 29  68 

$3,103  30 

EXPENDITURES. 

R.  A.  Bigelow,  Printing,  etc $4  25 

Electro  Light  Engraving  Co 15  00 

Continental  Iron  Works,  Furnace,  etc 1,813  13 

W .  H.  Sturgis,  Sand 19  ,50 

John  T.  Woodruff,  Broken  Stone 68  00 

Wiiliam  C.  Siegert,  Statioueiy    11  00 

Berton  &  Nichell,  Setting  fire-brick  lining 99  63 

Thomas  F.  Rowland,  jr.,  for  mason's  wages 

paid 275  88 

Uehling,  Steinbart  &  Co.,  two  months'  rent  of 

pyrometer 30  00 

$2,336  38 

LIABILITIES. 

The  Continental  Iron  Works,  Labor,  etc..  on 

furnace  and  at  tests 766  92 

$3,103  30 

Jiespectfully  submitted, 

G.  L.  Heins,   Treasurer. 
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Tour  committee  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  the 
tests  according  to  the  following  programme  : 

First. — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  on  steel  and  on  cast- 
iron  columns,  without  any  fire  protection  whatever.  These 
tests  then  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  those  that 
were  to  follow. 

Second. — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  with  similar  steel  and 
cast-ii'on  columns,  protected  with  different  materials  and  in  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Third. — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  on  iinprotected  beams 
and  girders. 

Fourth. — That  a  series  of  tests  be  made  on  protected  beams 
and  girders. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  each  series  be  divided  for  test 
both  with  and  without  water. 

Tour  committee  has  communicated  with  many  manufacturers 
of  fireprooting  materials,  and  has  been  informed  that  these 
manufacturers  will  submit  their  materials  for  purposes  of  tests. 


The  result  of  this  series  of  tests  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  15),  where  the  solid  line  represents  the  tem- 
perature and  the  dotted  line  the  load  on  the  column. 

Test  No.  1  was  made  on  a  steel  column,  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  raised  rapidly.  Test  No.  3  was  made  on  a  cast-iron 
column  under  similar  conditions.  Both  columns  began  to  fail 
as  soon  as  they  showed  "red." 

Test  No.  2  was  made  on  a  steel  column,  when  the  temperature 
was  raised  more  slowly  than  in  the  other  tests  just  described, 
and  Test  No  4  was  made  on  a  cast-iron  column  under  similar 
conditions.  Both  these  columns  failed  when  they  began  to 
show  "  red,"  although  the  time  was  longer  than  in  Tests  1  and  3. 

Test  No.  5  was  made  on  a  cast-iron  column,  a  jet  of  water  being 
thrown  upon  it  through  a  {-inch  nozzle.  The  column  was  first 
heated  to  675  degrees  and  then  quenched  with  water  without 
injury.  The  heat  was  then  slowly  raised  again  to  775  degrees, 
and  the  column  again  quenched  with  water.  The  heat  was  then 
raised  slowly  to  a  temperature  of  1075  degrees,  and  the  column, 
which  then  showed  a  "  dull  redness,"  was  again  quenched  with 
water.  The  heat  was  then  raised  again  to  1 800  degrees,  and  the 
column,  which  now  showed  a  "  bright  red,"  was  again  quenched 
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with  water.      The   column  was  beginuiiipj  to  yield  by  bendiug 
just  before  the  last  application  of  the  water.     The  column  was 


TEST  No.  1.  Steel  Colu 


apparently  unaffected  by  water,  although  it  failed  by  bending 
under  the  load,  the  same  as  in  cases  3  and  4. 


Column  Test  No.  1. 

May  19,  1896. — Fire  test  without  water.     Steel  column. 

The  walls  of  the  furnace  were  of  common  brick,  as  described 
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on  page  26,  aud  the  door  was  closed  with  a  doable  thickness  of 
sheet  ii'on,  which  made  the  opeuiug  practically  tight.  The  col- 
xiiuu  was  a  Caruegie  Steel  Box  Chauuel  of  the  dimensions  as 
shown  iu  Fig.  2,  and  was  unprotected. 

The  weather  was  clear  aud  warm,  with  only  a  slight  breeze 
fi'om  the  west.  Temperature  of  air,  80  degrees  Fahr.  in  the 
shade.  The  gas  producer  was  fired  the  day  before,  with  valve 
closed  against  furnace.  The  packing  in  the  hydraulic  cylinder 
leaked,  and  a  fitting  of  the  pipe  gave  out  as  test  started.  These 
causes  delayed  the  use  of  the  water  pressure. 


Log  of  Trial. 

Tim<>. 

Pyrometer. 

Hydraulic  Pressure. 

H.    M. 

Degrees  Fahr. 

Total  Load  Tons. 

10.85 

Wood  fire  lit. 

10.45 

Gas  turned  into  furnace. 

11.02 

Furnace  door  closed. 

11.03 

Naphtha  valve  slightly  open. 

n.i3 

Pyrometer  put  in  furnace  through  lower 
hole,  2i  feet  abo%e  the  furnace  floor, 
with  point  12  inches  from  column. 

11.19 

1,0-35 

11. -^0 

1,050 

Pressure  on  column.  Light  load.  Py- 
rometer point  24  inches  from  columii. 

11.25 

600 

Rakinuf  gas-producer  ;  gas  shut. 

11.28 

Uas  turned  on  again. 

11.33 

1.025 

No  naphtha. 

11.36 

1,225 

Half  faucet  of  naplitlm. 

11.38 

1.200 

11.40 

1,175 

14.13 

Water  pressure  on. 

11.41 

1.180 

28.26 

Quarter  faucet  of  naphtha. 

11.46 

1,175 

Pressure  off,  water  valve  repacked. 

11.50 

1,175 

Closed  all  air  openings.  \Vater  pres- 
sure on. 

11.55 

1,200 

48.06 

Column  began  to  show  "  red." 

11. ,56 

1.210 

Column  began  to  yield. 

11.59 

1,225 

42.41 

Hydraulic  oressure falling  fast. 

12.10 

1,230 

Pyrometer  shut  off.  l^yronieter  raised 
to  upper  hole,  8i  feet  above  floor,  and 
point  3  feet  from  column. 

12.16 

1,230 

12.25 

1,250 

Gas  shut  off. 

The  column  would  have  failed  sooner  if  the  working  load  of 
80  tons  could  have  been  used. 

The  result  of  the  test  is  shown  in  the  flashlight  photograph 
(Fig.  3 1  taken  of  the  column  before  it  was  disturbed.  After  the 
column  was  removed  from  the  furnace,  photograph  (Tig.  4)  was 
taken.  The  brick  walls  cracked,  as  shown  in  photograph 
(Fig.  5t,  the  greatest  damage  taking  place  where  one  wall  was 
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TEST  No.  2.  Fig.  G.  Ca 
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bouded  into  the  next,  and  the  cracks  at  these  places  extended 
through  the  bricks.  Along  the  horizontal  joints  the  walls 
cracked  most  on  the  bond  courses.  All  the  walls  were  hot,  the 
eight-inch  wall  being  too  Jiot  to  hold  the  hand  in  contact  with  it. 
Strength  by  Gordon's  formula  : 

Breaking  strength  per  sq.  iu 45,630  lbs. 

Area  of  cross  section l.j  sq.  in. 

Breaking  load,  15  x  45,630 684,450  lbs.     342  tons. 

Actual  greatest  load,  cold,  141.4  tons,  with  no  change  of  form. 

Column  Test  No.  2. 
May  27, 1896. — Fire  test  without  water.     Steel  column.     Fur- 
nace same  as  Test  No.  1. 

The  column  was  a  Carnegie  steel  Z-bar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6 
and  in  the  photograph,  and  was  uncoTered.     The  weather  was 
clear  and  warm,  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  the  northwest. 
Temperature  of  air,  80  degrees  in  shade. 
Log  of  Trial. 


Time. 

Pyrometer-       Hydraulic  Pressure. 

Rkjiaeks. 

H.  M. 

Deirrees  Fahr.   i  Total  Load  Tons. 

1 

2.23 

80 



Pyrometer  point  3  feet  from  column. 

2.24 

200 

84.8 

Wood  fire  lit. 

2.30 

650 

Gas  turned  ou. 

2.33 

Door  closed.     Full  cock  of  naiihtUa. 

2.35 

1,000 

One-quarter  cock  of  naphtlia. 

2.36 

1.300 

2.37 

1,350 

2.38 

1,375 

Napbtba  closed. 

2.39 

1,300 

2.40 

1,125 

One-eijrlitb  cock  of  uapbtlia. 

2.40i 

1,300 

2.41' 

1,325 

2.42 

1,2.50 

2.43 

1,200 

2.44 

1,175 

Naphtha  cock  closed  to  "dropping." 

2.45 

Pyrometer  moved  to  2  feet  from  column 
as  flame  touched  point. 

2.46- 

1,125 

Column  began  to  yield. 

2.47 

1,125 

Column  yielding  fast. 

2.49 

1,100 

Impos.sible  to  maintain  hyd.  pressure. 

2.51 

1,100 

Pump  and  gas  stopped. 

2.52 

900 

Pyrometer  closed. 

The  result  of  this  test  is  shown  in  photogi'aphs  (Figs.  7  and  8). 
Strength  by  Gordon's  formula : 

Breaking  strength  per  sq.  in 42,820  lbs. 

Area  of  cross  section 14.15  sq.  in. 

Breaking  load,  14.15  X  42,820 605,900  lbs.     303  tons. 

3 
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TEST  No.  3.  Fig.  9. 

Head  same  as  foot 


Area  of  Cross  Section  = 


a=  21.991 


Column  Test  No.  3. 


Juue  30,  1896.— Fire  test  without  water.  Cast-iron  column. 
Furnace  same  as  Tests  1  and  2. 

The  column  was  a  cast-irou,  hollow,  round  column,  with  flanges 
faced  on  both  ends,  as  shown  in  the  photographs  and  in  Fig.  9, 
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aud  was  uncovered.     It  was  cast  horizoutallj-,  with  a  dry  sand 
core,  by  the  Cornell  Iron  Works,  New  York. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  warm,  with  a  slight  breeze  from 
southwest.     Temperature  of  air,  75  degrees  Fahr. 


Log  01 

Tri.\l. 

Time. 

Pyrometer. 

HvdrauJic  Pressnre. 

H.  M. 

Degrees  F.ihr. 

total  Load  Tons. 

2.33 

14.1 

Wood  fire  lit. 

2  45 

84.8 

Gas  lit.     Door  being  closed. 

2.50 

Pyrometer  in  place,  18  in.  from  column. 

2  51 

"575 

2.54 

625 

2.57 

625 

Gas  shut  off  to  poke  producer. 

3.59 

500 

3.00 

475 

56.5 

Removed  some  loose  bricks  that  inter- 
fered with  tuyeres. 

8.04 

425 

38.2 

3.05 

450 

Gas  turned  on,  door  closed. 

3.06 

650 

is  .5 

3.08 

667 

Air  openings  closed. 

3  12 

600 

ii!3 

Door  down  to  arrange  bricks. 

3.13 

625 

Door  closed. 

3.1.3i 

650 

Naphtha  valve  opened  one  half. 

3.14' 

750 

3.15 

812 

42!4 

3.17 

900 

84.8 

3.21 

950 

8.23 

1.000 

3.25 

1.025 

3.28 

1.050 

3.30 

1,025 

3.:J2 

1,050 

3.36 

1,100 

3.37 

1,125 

Slight  redness  reported  by  some. 

3.40 

1,137 

Column  reported  bent  slightly. 

3.43 

1,175 

3.44 

1,200 

3.47 

1,250 

3.50 

1,225 

3.52 

1,175 

3.55 

1,200 

Gas  shut  off.  Door  down.  Column 
decidedly  red  and  bent. 

4.04 

387 

Gas  on  and  door  closed. 

4.08 

925 

" 

No  naphtha. 

4  09 

925 

Naphtha  turned  on  half  cock. 

4.10 

1,000 

4.15 

1,112 

4.82 

1,125 

Gas  shut  off.     Stopped  pumping. 

Strength  by  Gordon's  formula,  was  as  follows  : 

Breaking  strength 902.000  lbs. 

Safe  load,  i  x  902,000 . .  .180,400  lbs.     90.2  tons. 

The  result  of  Test  No.  3  is  shown  in  photographs  (Fig.  10 
and  Fig.  11). 
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Column  Test  No.  4. 

July  6,  1896. — Fire  test  without  water.  Cast-iron  column. 
Furnace  same  as  Tests  1 ,  2,  and  3. 

The  column  was  a  cast-iron,  hollow,  round  column,  with  flanges 
faced  on  both  ends,  and  was  uncovered.  It  was  cast  horizon- 
tally, with  a  dry  sand  core,  by  the  Cornell  Ii'ou  Works,  New 
York.  The  column  was  the  same  as  illustrated  in  photograph 
(Fig.  9),  with  the  following  exceptions  ;  Length  over  all,  13  feet 
^  inch  ;  thickness  of  flanges,  1  j  inches ;  flanges  reeuforced  by 
four  ribs,  each  |  inch  thick,  reaching  from  outer  end  of  flange 
to  cylinder,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 

The  weather  was  cloudj'  and  there  was  no  wind.  Temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  75  degrees  Fahr. 

Log  of  Trial. 


Time. 

Pyromeler. 

Hydranlic  Pressure. 

Rehabks. 

H.  M. 

Degrees  Fahr. 

Total  Load  Tods. 

2.22 

Wood  fire  lighted. 

2.25 

84!8 

Gas  lighted. 

2.28 

Pyrometer  placed  18  iu.  from  column. 

2.29 

Door  closed. 

2.30 

"675 

2.31 

875 

2.33 

900 

2.35 

912 

2.40 

950 

2.43 

975 

2.44 

1.000 

2.45 

1,000     . 

2  49 

1,000 

Naphtha  used,  one-quarter  cock. 

2.51 

1,100 

2.52 

1,125 

More  naphtha,  three-eighths  cock. 

2.53 

1,200 

More  gas. 

2.54 

1,300 

96.1 

2.54i 

1,325 

84.8 

2.57 

1,350 

Column  bending. 

2.-59 

1,350 

More  naphtha,  one-half  cock. 

3.01 

1,.375 

Color  reported. 

3.03 

1,500 

3. 03  J 

1,525 

Column  yielding  fast. 

3.05 

1,550 

Column  broke  suddenly. 

The  result  of  the  test  is  shown  in  photographs  (Figs.  12  and 
13).  The  fracture  occurred  at  about  the  centre  of  the  column, 
where  the  deflection  was  the'  greatest.  There  was  a  crack 
about  five  inches  long,  about  seven  inches  above  the  fracture  on 
the  convex  side  of  the  column,  showing  that  the  column  first 
piilled  apart  on  the  outside  of  the  bend.  No  water  was  thrown 
on  this  column  durin"  the  test. 
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Test  No.  5.— Log  of  Triai-. 


Time. 

Pyrometer. 

HydranJicPressnre. 

Remarks. 

H.    M. 

Degree  Fahr. 

Total  Load  Tons. 

2.16 

84.8 

Wood  fire  lighted. 

■2.iS 

•' 

(ias  lighted. 

2.29 

"eoo 

Door  closed.  Pyrometer  in  place  18 
inches  from  columu. 

2.31 

625 

" 

2.32 

675 

" 

2.33 

700 

" 

2.36 

675 

" 

Pyrometer  moved  back  5  feet  from 
column. 

2.40 

625 

" 

2.41 

675 

" 

2.42 

525 

" 

Water  thrown  on  column  one  minute. 

2.43 

450 

" 

Door  open.     Fire  out. 

2.44 

400 

" 

Door  opeu.     Fire  relighted. 

2.46 

425 

" 

Door  closed. 

2.47 

540 

" 

2.49 

1,000 

" 

Heat  rising  too  fast. 

2.51 

650 

" 

2.52 

675 

" 

2.00 

700 

" 

2.. 58 

750 

" 

Pyrometer  three  feet  from  column. 

2.59 

800 

" 

3.01 

740 

" 

8.02 

750 

" 

Pyrometer  18  inches  from  columu. 

3.05 

785 

" 

Pyrometer  moved  back  5  feet  from  col. 

3.06 

775 

" 

3.09 

400 

Water  on  column  i  minute.     Fire  out. 
Door  down. 

8.16 

Gas  relighted.     Door  closed. 

3.19 

675 

" 

Pyrometer  18  inches  from  column. 

3.22 

700 

" 

More  air  admitted. 

3.24 

725 

" 

3.27 

775 

" 

8.28 

800 

3.30 

900 

3.35 

1,025 

" 

8.40 

1,025 

" 

8. 47 

1,050 

" 

3.50 

1,050 

" 

Column  red. 

3.55 

1,075 

Water  ou  column  i  minute.  Fire  out. 
Door  down.  More  water  on  column 
as  it  was  still  red. 

4.13 

" 

Gas  relighted. 

4.17 

'756 

" 

Pyrometer  18  inches  from  column. 

4.21 

787 

" 

Naphtha,  one-half  cock. 

4.23 

900 

1        " 

4.24 

1,025 

" 

4.27 

1,150 

" 

4.29 

1,200 

" 

4.30 

1,250 

" 

Column  getting  red. 

4.31 

1,275 

" 

Column  bending. 

4.32 

1,280 

" 

4.84 

1,300     • 

Pyrometer  moved  back.  Water  on 
columu  one  minute. 

4.35 

Door  down,  and  water  on  column  again 
two  minutes. 

38  the  committee  ox  fireproofing  tests. 

Column  Test  No.  5. 

July  10,  1896. — Fire  test  with  water.  Cast-iron  column. 
Furnace,  same  as  Tests  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4 

The  column  was  a  cast-iron,  hollow,  round  column,  with 
flanges  faced  on  both  ends,  and  was  uncovered.  It  was  cast 
horizontally,  with  a  dry  sand  core,  by  the  Cornell  Iron  Works, 
New  York.  The  column  was  the  same  as  illustrated  in  photo- 
graph (Fig.  9),  with  the  following  exceptions  :  flanges  were  If 
inches  thick  and  were  reenforced  with  four  ribs,  as  in  Test  No. 
4.  There  was  a  slight  defect  in  this  casting,  there  being  a 
porous  portion  a  few  inches  long  on  one  side,  about  8  feet  6 
inches  from  the  lower  end. 

The  weather  was  partly  cloudy  and  sultry.  There  was  a 
strong  wind  from  the  southwest.  Temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  80  degrees  Fahr. 

"Water  was  thrown  upon  the  column  through  about  50  feet  of 
2.Viuch  rubber  hose  and  a  J-inch  nozzle.  The  pressure  at  the 
hydrant  was  fifty  pounds. 

The  result  of  this  test  is  shown  in  photograph  (Fig.  14). 

The  column  was  very  red  when  the  water  was  thrown  on  it 
the  last  time.  The  brick  walls  and  arch  roof  cracked  when 
water  fell  on  them.  The  column  was  badly  bent,  but  otherwise 
appeared  uninjured. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

■The  Committee  on  Fieepeoofing  Tests. 

S.  Albert  Eeed,/oj-  the  Thriff  Association  of  JVetv  York. 
George  L.  HEiNS,/br  the  Architectural  League  of  New  Yu)-k. 
H.  DE  B.  Paksons,  I  for  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 

Thomas  F.  Eowland,  Jr.,  !  ical  Engineers. 
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DCCI.* 

THE  PROGRESS  IX  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON 
AND  STEEL  IN  AMERICA,  AND  THE  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  ENGINEER   TO  IT. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS,    1S96. 

BT  JOHN  FRITZ,   BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

(President,  1S'J5-1S9C.) 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  by  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  others,  to  write  a  paper  on 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country,  showing  its 
progress  since  the  time  of  my  first  connection  with  it.  Quite 
recently  I  have  not  only  been  asked,  but  urged  to  wi-ite  a  paper 
on  this  subject  from  a  mechanical  and  engineering  standpoint, 
giving  an  outhne  of  the  early  troubles,  and  showing  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  machine  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  u-on  and  steel,  and  after 
some  hesitation  I  have  concluded  to  make  an  effort  to  respond 
to  these  requests.  In  complying  therewitli  I  shall  to  some  extent 
quote  from  a  paper  read  before  another  society  of  engineers,  and 
give  such  additional  items  of  my  experience  as  I  have  thought- 
would  be  interesting. 

As  a  beginning  I  will  make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  mechanical 
engineer,  showing  his  origin  and  gi'owth,  and  what  he  has  accom- 
plished in  the  great  field  of  metallurgy,  and  especially  in  the 
Bessemer  and  other  important  steel-making  processes.  It  seems 
to  me  eminently  proper  that  in  describing  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  engineer  his  growth  should  be  considered  jointly  with 
that  of  the  metallurgist,  especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion how  essential  good  iron  and  steel  are  to  all  engineers.  In  fact 
it  is  the  marked  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  which  have  enabled  the  engineers  to  surmount  difficulties 

*  Presented  at  tlie  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  tlie  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
TrantnctioiiS. 
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and  erect  works  which  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  before 
these  improvements  were  made ;  and  to  the  mechanical  engineer 
is  largely  due  the  credit  of  the  marvellous  improvements  which  have 
been  accomplished.  And  here  let  me  say  that  but  few  people 
know  anything  of  the  labor,  the  troubles,  trials,  vexations,  sur- 
prises, and  disappointments  which  were  encountered  during  the 
early  stages  of  that  now  great  industry,  the  Bessemer  process ; 
and,  besides,  all  the  physical  danger  to  which  the  pioneers  were 
constantly  exposed. 

When  I  look  back  and  review  the  roU-call  of  memory,  it 
brings  to  my  mind  faces  of  men  who  lost  their  lives  while  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  theu'  duty  ;  some  of  them  were  near  and 
dear  to  me,  being  associated  by  the  closest  of  personal  ties. 
They  are  no  more  ;  but  to  those  who  knew  them,  and  what  they 
accomplished,  theii'  memory  is  forever  sacred. 

Prior  to  1838  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  was  in  a  primitive  con- 
dition, that  metal  being  practically  all  made  in  charcoal  furnaces, 
producing  from  fifteen  to  thii-ty  tons  per  week.  It  was  converted 
into  wrought  iron  in  the  old-fashioned  charcoal  fires,  and  was 
shaped  into  blooms  for  the  rolling  mill,  and  into  bars  for  the  smith 
by  a  helve  hammer.  The  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  were  all 
driven  by  water  power,  and  were  kept  in  order  by  what  was  some- 
times called  a  forge  carpenter,  or  millwi-ight.  At  this  time  tlie 
mills  were  all  geared,  the  shafts  being  square,  hexagon,  or  octagon, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  millwright  ;  the  wheels  were  secured 
on  the  square  shafts  by  wooden  blocks,  and  in  them  were  driven 
thin  iron  wedges  ;  the  segments  of  the  wheels  were  secured  to  the 
centre  in  the  same  manner ;  the  roll  housings  were  all  set  on 
wood.  All  this  crude  machinery  the  millwright  was  called  on  to 
keep  in  running  order;  con.sequently  he  became  an  important 
man. 

In  1840  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  and  coke  in  blast  furnaces 
was  commenced.  This  required  a  much  higher  pressure  of  blast. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  blowing  cylinders  had  been  made  out  of 
wood,  the  pressure  of  blast  being  very  low,  not  exceeding  one  and 
a  half  pounds  ;  hence  a  great  improvement  in  blowing  machinery 
became  necessary. 

In  1842  puddling  began  to  come  into  more  general  use,  and 
puddHng  trains  had  to  be  built,  and  better  merchant  or  bar  trains 
were  now  required  ;  they  were  all  geared,  and  gave  much  trouble. 
The  machinist  now  had  to  be  called  in  to  help  keep  things  in 
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shape,  ami  he  soon  took  tlie  milhvright's  place,  aud  laid  the 
fouudatiou  for  the  mechanical  aud  metallurgical  engineer. 

In  1845  the  rail  mills  were  being  built,  and  stronger  aud  better 
workmanship  was  requu'ed.  These  mills  were  all  geared,  but  the 
shafts  were  generally  turned  up,  and  wheels  all  bored  out,  aud 
fitted  up  in  a  much  better  manner,  which  required  more  skill  aud 
better  workmen.  Puddling  now  became  an  important  branch  of 
the  iron  business,  and  the  Old  Harry  was  generally  to  pay  to  get 
the  balls  in  proper  shape ;  to  do  this  mills  were  using  the  old 
Welsh  hammer.  Numbers  of  squeezers  were  tried  and  failed ; 
finally  the  Burden  squeezer  was  invented,  and  adopted  by  the 
mills  generally,  and  to  this  day  is  the  best  machine  which  has  ever 
been  devised  for  the  purpose. 

In  or  about  the  year  1848  "  boiling  "  came  into  use,  which  was 
a  great  improvement  over  ordinary  "puddling,"  and  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  trade.  From  1848  to  1856  there  was  no  great 
change  or  marked  improvement  made  iu  the  business.  In  1857 
the  three-high  rail  mUl  was  successfully  introduced,  aud  iu  a  very 
short  time  practically  revolutionized  the  manner  of  rolling  rails. 
From  this  time  on,  all  the  new  mills  which  Avere  built  were  driven 
direct,  without  gearing,  and  much  stronger  and  better  in  every 
way.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  great  changes  and  im- 
provements were  being  made  iu  rolling-mill  and  blast-furnace 
machinery  aud  also  in  machiue-shop  tools  of  aU  kinds,  which 
enabled  much  better  work  to  be  turned  out  than  had  been  pre- 
viously possible  ;  and  this  was  an  advance  for  the  mechanical 
engineer,  and  prepared  him  for  the  gi-eat  work  which  he  was  soon 
to  be  called  ou  to  accomplish. 

In  1864  the  Bessemer  process  was  introduced,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  it  would  iu  a  short  time  revolutionize  the  iron 
business.  Its  introduction  and  perfection  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  im])ortaut  epochs  iu  the  whole  history'  of 
the  ii-on  business.  It  was  now  that  the  men  who  had  been  in 
training  were  called  to  the  front,  and  nobly  did  they  do  their 
duty.  This  was  the  graduating  period  for  them,  and  no  set  of  men 
ever  worked  more  faithfully  or  earned  their  diplomas  more  hon- 
estly than  these  men  did.  Their  diplomas  were  not  made  of 
parchment,  but  of  bright  ideas,  hard  work,  and  energy,  coupled 
Avith  a  determination  which  made  failui'e  impossible. 

Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  in  an  address  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute in  181)0,  said  :  "  In  viewing  the  imiu'essive  but  simple  jirocess 
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of  blowing  tx  charge  of  metal,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  disap- 
pointmeuts  aud  the  large  expenditure  of  raoiie}'  and  indefatiga- 
ble energy  required  before  its  present  position  was  reached.  " 
I  will  go  further  and  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  fear  aud  anxiety  which  existed  in  tlie  minds 
of  those  who  had  the  immediate  charge  and  were  responsible  for 
the  result. 

It  is  not  the  object,  nor  is  it  possible  in  a  paper  like  this,  to 
give  a  description  of  the  process,  or  even  faintly  to  describe  the 
difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  its  incipient  stages,  but  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  do  violence  to  my  feelings  were  I  to  fail  on  this 
occasion  to  make  some  allusion  to  those  brave  and  noble  men 
who  fought  these  early  battles  to  a  trium])liaut  conclusion  ;  and,  as 
the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  has  truly  said,  "  The  Bessemer  inven- 
tion takes  its  rank  with  the  great  events  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  society  since  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  "  ;  nor  am  I  un- 
mindful of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  brave  and  noble  work- 
men who  so  abl}'  supported  their  chiefs,  and  who  were  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  face  any  danger  or  difficulty  which  might  occur. 

Having  already  stated  that  the  Bessemer  process  was  introduced 
in  1864,  of  course  but  little  steel  was  made  in  that  year.  I  do  not 
propose  to  give  you  a  yearly  array  of  statistics  ;  but  in  1895  the 
production  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  4,909,128  tons  of  in- 
gots. In  the  same  year  the  production  of  puddled  iron  was  1,500,- 
000  tons,  making  a  total  of  steel  and  puddled  iron,  6,409,128  tons. 

In  order  to  show  what  the  Bessemer  process  can  do  in  coal 
and  labor,  as  compared  with. puddling,  the  former  can  produce  in 
ten  minutes  ten  tons  of  steel  ingots,  with  a  consumption  of  twenty 
hundredweight  of  coal.  It  will  require  a  puddling  furnace  ten 
days,  with  practically  three  men,  to  produce  a  like  amount  of 
puddled  iron,  and  will  require  aboixt  twenty  tons  of  coal.  The 
puddling  is  a  hard,  laborious,  and  exhausting  occupation.  With 
the  Bessemer  process  it  is  care  and  attention  only  which  are 
called  for,  but  these  it  must  have. 

"We  left  the  blast  furnaces  in  1840,  making  fifteen  to  thirty  tons 
per  week,  and  produced  in  that  year  286,903  gross  tons.  In  1895 
we  liave  furnaces  producing  between  two  and  three  thousand  tons 
per  week,  and  others  building  which  are  expected  to  make  much 
more.  The  total  output  in  1895  was  9,446,308  gross  tons,  which 
exceeds  the  quantity  made  by  any  other  nation. 

It  was  the  marvellous  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  aud 
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steel  which  took  place  after  the  rear  186.")  which  gave  such  a  re- 
markable impetus  to  the  engineering  trades.  The  demand  for 
Bessemer  pig  iron  caused  new  blast  furnaces  to  be  built  of  much 
larger  size  than  formerly.  The  blowing  engines  were  required  to 
be  of  much  greater  capacity  and  more  powerful.  The  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  these  furnaces  stimulated  other 
branches  of  business,  in  many  instances  beyond  their  capacity. 
When  the  Bessemer  process  came  into  use,  blooming  mills  had 
to  be  built,  new  rail  mills,  billet  mills,  and  plate  mills  ;  in  fact, 
the  introduction  of  Bessemer  metal  rendered  the  old  iron-rolling 
machinery  ]iracticaUy  useless ;  consequently  new,  heavier,  and 
more  powerful  mills  had  to  be  erected. 

The  rail  mills,  with  one  exception,  are  three-high,  and  fitted 
up  with  tables  arranged  for  automatically  handling  the  work, 
and  they  are  equipped  with  every  facility  which  will  quicken  and 
cheapen  the  handling  of  the  material.  In  1866  the  Siemens  open- 
hearth  furnace  for  making  steel  was  introduced,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  it  came  into  general  use.;  the  Bessemer  plant  for  quite 
a  whUe  held  it  in  check.  To-day  it  occupies  an  important  posi- 
tion, and,  in  connection  with  the  Thomas  basic  process,  one  of  the 
great  metallurgical  inventions  of  the  age,  is  sure  to  become  a 
strong  competitor  of  the  Bessemer  process.  When  I  allude  to 
the  Siemens  open-hearth  furnace  I  do  not  mean  that  their  form 
of  hearth  and  ports  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  there  are 
other  styles  of  furnaces  which  have  their  advocates  ;  amongst 
them  are  the  partial  revolving  hearth,  which  so  far  has  shown 
good  results,  and  it  certainly  has  advantages  over  the  fixed  hearth. 
What  I  refer  to  is  the  Siemens  regenerative  principle,  which  is 
truly  scientific  and  yet  perfectly  simple  as  to  its  construction,  and 
so  far  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  metallurgist  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  heat  necessary  for  making  steel  on  the  open-hearth 
plan  ;  and  all  steel-melting  furnaces,  of  whatever  form  the  hearth 
has  been  constructed,  use  the  Siemens  regenerative  principle. 
Much  as  I  admire  the  Bessemer  process  and  well  know  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  it,  yet,  if  the  users  of  steel  insist  on 
lower  phosphorus,  it  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  open  hearth, 
and  by  tlie  Thomas  basic  process,  as  the  ores  which  will  make  steel 
of  high  grade  by  either  of  the  acid  processes  are,  so  far  as  known, 
quite  limited  ;  and  the  Thomas  basic  Bessemer  process  requires 
high  phosphorus,  as  the  pig  iron  should  have  at  least  two  per  cent., 
and  this  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  in  quantity  than  the  low  is  for 
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the  acid  processes.  Steel  can  be  made  in  the  open  hearth,  on 
acid  lining,  quite  low  in  phosphorus,  but  at  a  greater  cost,  as 
you  must  start  with  first-class  material,  while  the  basic  might  be 
called  a  kind  of  a  scavenger.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  disparaging 
sense,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  material  which  is  perfectly  useless  (so 
far)  in  either  of  the  acid  processes,  can  be  utilized,  and  a  fairly 
good  steel  can  be  made  out  of  it,  by  the  basic  process,  and  it  is 
this  quality  which  makes  it  such  an  important  improvement  in  the 
science  of  metallurgy.  It  is,  howevei",  like  all  other  processes  ;  if 
you  want  to  make  a  good  article  you  must  have  the  proper  mate- 
rial to  start  with.  Now,  while  it  is  being  rapidly  introduced  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  it  proper  to  say  that  there  are 
large  users  of  steel  of  high  (juality  who  will  only  use  the  acid 
open  hearth. 

There  ai-e  several  other  forms  of  steel-making  furnaces,  amongst 
■which  are  theiPernot  and  the  Ponsard ;  both  of  them  were 
designed  for  more  rapid  working.  The  former  has  an  inclined 
rotating  hearth,  which  keeps  the  metal  in  motion,  and  is  supposed 
to  work  more  rapidly  than  the  fixed  or  stationary  hearth.  The 
latter  (Ponsard)  is  in  its  construction  very  similar  to  the  Pernot, 
it  being  designed  to  work  more  rapidly  than  the  Pernot,  and  in- 
troduces blast  like  the  Bessemer,  thereby  combining  the  two  pro- 
cesses by  blowing  the  metal  partially,  and  then  finishing  it  by  the 
Siemens  process.  Both  systems  use  tlie  Siemens  regenerative 
principle. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  several  processes  for  making  steel 
rapidly,  but  to  describe  them  fully  would  not  only  be  impossible, 
but  out  of  place  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  as  it  would  require  a 
large  volume  to  give  an  intelligent  description  of  them  all  ;  but  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  such  an  outline  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  as  will  enable  you  to  form  some  general  idea  of 
them,  and  tlie  results  obtained,  and  shall  again  refer  to  them  in 
speaking  of  the  finished  product. 

Having  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  from  its  infancy  up  to  the  enormous  pro- 
duction in  1895,  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  the  wonderful 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  machine  tools  and  shop  practice. 
My  memory  of  machine  shops  dates  back  to.  1832  and  1833. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  my  home  there  were  three  cotton 
mills  (and  large  ones  for  those  days),  two  woollen,  and  two  carding 
mills,  and  several  grist  mills,  as  they  were  called  at  that  time. 
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At  oue  of  the  large  cotton  mills  ther  bad  a  macliiue  shop,  -where 
the  principal  repairs  for  all  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  were 
generally  made.  My  father,  being  a  millwright  and  machinist, 
as  well  as  a  small  farmer,  did  all  the  important  repairs  for  all  the 
mills ;  in  this  shop  consequently  I  spent  all  the  spare  time  I 
could  get  off  the  farm,  and  it  was  a  rare  treat  for  me  to  get  there. 
The  tools  consisted  of  two  small  lathes  for  turning  iron  and  oue 
for  turning  wood;  aU  of  them  had  wooden  " shears "  or  beds. 
There  was  also  a  machine  for  cutting  light  gears,  which  to  me 
was  a  great  curiosity  ;  there  were  sereral  vises,  and  quite  a  number 
of  small  tools ;  one  they  called  a  "  doctor,"  which  was  used  to 
correct  "  drunken  threads,"  as  all  screws  of  any  importance  were 
cut  with  the  chaser.  A  few  years  later  I  frequently  wished  I  had 
one  of  them  to  straighten  up  some  crooked  thi-eads  which  I  would 
unfortunately  get  on  my  hands.  This  little  insight  of  shoj^  prac- 
tice was  not  all  that  I  gained.  It  gave  me  an  oiaportunity  to  see 
the  machineiy  in  operation  for  picking,  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving,  the  remembrance  of  which  has  always  been  a  source  of 
pleasm-e  as  well  as  profit. 

In  1838  I  went  to  learn  my  trade.  In  the  machine  shop  there 
were  about  the  same  number  and  character  of  lathes  as  in  the 
shop  mentioned,  but  they  were  larger,  one  of  them  being  a  double- 
ender,  for  the  purpose  of  boring  out  wheels  which  were  too  large  to 
swing  over  the  shears.  There  was  also  a  drill  press,  made  out  of 
a  lathe-head  casting,  bolted  against  a  12  x  12  inch  wooden  post ; 
it  was  not  a  very  sightly  machine,  but  it  did  good  work  for  the 
time.  We  made  small  brass  castings,  built  small  boilers  and  small 
engines,  and  did  all  kinds  of  country  machine  and  blacksmith  work  ; 
we  made  our  own  patterns,  Avithout  any  drawings.  It  was  from 
this  shop  that  I  was  sent  out  fi-om  time  to  time  to  do  some  repairs 
at  the  small  charcoal  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills.  The  rough 
training  I  had  at  this  primitive  shop  proved  of  great  value  to  me 
in  after-life. 

In  1843  a  party  commenced  to  build  a  bar  mill,  which  was  a 
new  business  in  that  neighborhood,  and  I  had  expected  to  have 
learned  something  from  it,  as  I  supposed  they  would  have  better 
tools  in  order  to  have  their  roUs  properly  turned,  as  it  would  be 
all  important  to  have  them  true  to  make  bar  iron  ;  but,  much  to 
my  regret,  the  party  failed  before  the  mill  was  completed. 

In  1846  I  became  connected  with  a  bar  mill,  and  practically  the 
only  tool  they  had  was  a  roll  lathe  with  the  old-fashioned  fixed 
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rest,  aud  the  tool  was  regulated  by  keys  driven  with  a  chipping 
hammer.  After  a  time,  with  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  and  some 
strong  talk,  I  succeeded  in  getting  some  small  lathes,  a  planer, 
and  a  press  drill.  About  this  time  some  of  the  larger  iron  works 
put  in  some  better  tools,  but  they  were  aU  small.  Indeed,  up  to 
this  time  about  all  the  tools  we  had  were  a  two-hand  chisel,  a 
sledge,  a  chipping  liammer  and  chisel,  a  file,  and  a  ratchet  drill. 
The  mills  all  being  geared,  we  had  a  set  of  drifts  to  suit  the  key- 
ways  in  the  various  wheels  and  shafts. 

In  18.54  I  went  to  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  at  Johnstown,  and 
well  knowing  the  importance  of  having  good  tools  for  the  comple- 
tion and  perfection  of  such  a  plant  as  that  was  intended  to  be,  I 
earnestly  urged  the  company  to  get  some  of  the  best  tools  which 
were  built,  which  they  consented  to,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
some  special  lathes  built,  and  made  much  heavier  than  any  which 
had  been  previously  designed.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
better  class  of  tools  about  an  iron  works,  and  greatly  facilitated 
the  great  improvements  which  soon  after  took  place.  But  this  is 
over  forty  years  ago,  and  what  was  a  good  tool  at  that  time  is  a 
very  indifferent  one  to-day,  as  the  machine-shop  equipments  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  builders  have  not  only  per- 
fected the  machines  in  general  use,  by  making  them  heavier,  more 
powerful,  and  more  convenient,  but  they  are  building  special  tools 
for  almost  aU  manner  of  purposes,  which  greatly  facilitates,  per- 
fects, and  cheapens  the  work,  and  renders  it  possible  to  get  parts 
of  a  machine  made  in  different  shops,  and  have  them  all  fit 
together  as  though  the}'  had,  all  been  made  in  one  place. 

I  look  back  to  my  early  days  in  the  shop,  now  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  and  call  to  my  mind  the  equipments  of  the  shop  in  the  way  of 
tools  which  I  have  already  described,  and  compare  the  facilities 
for  making  drawings  of  to-day  with  those  at  that  time,  when  the 
complete  outfit  consisted  of  a  board,  a  carpenter's  square,  a  pair 
of  compasses  (as  we  then  called  them),  a  bevel,  a  lead  pencil,  and 
a  piece  of  chalk,  and  a  jack  plane  to  prepare  the  board  for  another 
drawing.  After  a  time  we  adojited  the  plan  of  making  models  in 
skeleton,  full  size,  especially  when  any  motion  was  to  be  worked 
out,  and  also  made,  when  it  was  possible,  all  the  drawings  full 
size ;  when  too  lai'ge  to  admit  of  this,  we  would  make  im]iortant 
sections  full  size,  and  this  practice  I  am  not  asliamed  to  follow  at 
the  present  time,  as  it  has  many  advantages. 

The  small  shop  tools  for  a  lathe  consisted  of  a  hook  tool  with 
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a  sharp  tit  on  the  bottom  to  hold  it  on  the  rest  (which  was  made  of 
soft  wrought  iron) ;  the  tool  was  made  out  of  a  steel  bar  about  \  b}'  | 
inch,  generally  put  in  a  wooden  stock  some  2i  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  handle  on  the  lower  side,  as  you  see  in  Figs.  16  and  18.  In 
addition  to  the  tool  just  described,  there  was  a  finishing  tool  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  spike-head,  with  a  cutting  edge  on  both  sides,  one 
to  do  the  cutting  or  finishing,  and  the  other  to  keep  it  in  position 
on  the  rest ;  it  also  had  a  wooden  handle,  but  of  different  consti'uc- 
tion  from  the  handle  of  the  hook  tool,  as  it  was  held  against  the 
shoulder  instead  of  under  the  arm ;  next  was  a  chaser,  and  last, 
as  usual,  was  the  "  doctor,"  to  cure  in  a  measure  ''  drunken 
threads,"  which  frequently  occurred.  The  small  tools  consisted 
of  a  pair  of  outside  and  an  inside  pair  of  calipers,  a  file,  and  a 
steel  straight-edge  (home-made),  12  inches  long,  and  divided  into 
inches,  I  inch,  j  inch,  |  inch,  ;'„  inch,  and  with  one  of  the  inches 
divided  into  thirty-seconds,  and  used  for  measuring  as  well  as  for 
a  straight-edge. 

Now  let  us  for  a  moment  note  the  equipments  of  a  modern 
machine  shop  for  comparison.  First,  they  have  a  great  drawing 
room,  and  a  goodcorjis  of  men  well  skilled  in  their  art,  and  are 
equipped  with  everything  which  is  essential  for  producing  work 
correctly  and  quickly,  with  blue  prints  by  the  score.  The  machine 
shop  of  to-day  is  a  marvel  in  completeness  of  equipment  for  doing 
work  coi-rectly  and  with  rapidity,  having  special  small  tools  for 
all  purposes.  The  accuracy  with  which  their  round  gauges  are 
fitted  up  is  such  that  a  machinist  of  fifty  years  ago  could  not  pos- 
sibly realize  how  it  could  be  done.  Suppose  you  could  have  in  hia 
presence  separated  a  one-inch  gauge,  and  held  the  plug  in  your 
hand  for  a  few  moments,  without  calling  his  attention  to  it,  then 
handed  it  back,  and  requested  him  to  put  it  in  its  place  ag.ain  ; 
when  he  found  he  could  not  get  them  together,  he  would  think 
thei-e  were  some  old-time  witches  about. 

The  latter  part  of  the  pre.sent  century  is  remarkable  for  the 
success  attained  in  designing  and  perfecting  instruments  and 
methods  for  correcting  the  old  and  imperfect  systems  of  former 
years.  The  invention  and  construction  of  instruments  of  ]>re- 
cision  and  the  methods  of  their  calibration  and  adjustment,  which 
enable  measurements  to  be  taken  within  one  ten-thousandth  of  an 
inch  ;  machines  for  measuring  tapers,  which  enable  the  meclianic 
to  fit  taper  work,  with  almost  the  same  perfection  and  facility  as 
parallel  work,  are  refinements  of  practice  peculiar  to  modern  times, 
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and  of  which  a  mechanic  of  fifty  years  ago  could  liave  no  concep- 
tion, either  as  to  their  possibihty  or  practical  vahie. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  both  iu  quality  and  quantity,  and  its  general  adoption 
in  machine  building  ;  the  using  of  steel  higher  in  carbon,  the  intro- 
duction of  nickel,  and  the  treatment  by  oil  tempering,  have  ren- 
dered the  tools  I  have  already  referred  to,  practically  useless  for 
a  very  large  part  of  tlie  work  which  is  now  being  done  ;  conse- 
quently new  tools  are  required  which  are  much  heavier  and  more 
])owerful  than  anj'  which  had  been  built  up  to  this  time. 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  have  four  lathes  in  use,  all  of 
the  same  pattern  ;  one  of  them  is  used  for  what  is  called  a  cutting- 
off  lathe,  and  frequently  employs  twelve  tools,  six  on  each  side, 
made  out  of  the  best  steel  that  can  be  had,  size  one  inch  by  six 
inches,  and  are  forced  to  cut  all  they  will  stand.  (See  Figs.  17 
and  19  for  comparison  with  the  tool  of  1S3S  and  before.)  These 
lathes  have  had  work  in  them  weighing  over  190,000  pounds. 
They  have  planers  which  have  finished  castings  which  each  weighed 
165  tons,  and  the  finishing  of  nickel-steel  armor-plate  reijuires 
tools  of  great  ])ower  and  special  design.  (See  Figs.  20  and  21  at 
end  of  the  paper.) 

The  workmanship  on  cranks  and  shafting  has  to  be  of  the 
highest  oi-der;  consequently  the  machines  on  which  they  are 
finished  have  to  be  massive  and  of  great  power,  and  fitted  up  iu 
the  best  possible  manner  ;  the  journals  of  the  shaft  must  be  round, 
and  perfectly  parallel,  and  the  flanges  must  be  true  with  the  axis 
or  body  of  the  shaft,  and  the  parts  generally  have  to  be  inter- 
changeable, the  flanges  being  plain  on  the  face,  reljnng  entirely  on 
the  bolts  in  the  flanges  to  keep  the  sections  true  to  each  other. 
This  requires  handiwork  of  a  very  high  order.  Shafts  18  or  20 
inches  diameter,  (iO  or  70  feet  or  more  in  length,  all  bolted  solidly 
together,  lying  in  V's,  can  be  turned  easily  by  one  man  with  a  lever 
of  36  inches  in  length  ;  this  proves  the  high  character  of  the  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  manufactured  products  of  iron  and  steel,  I 
shall  take  up  first  the  subject  of  forgings  made  of  iron.  These  were 
originally  made  out  of  faggots  (bundles  of  iron  bars)  heated  in  a 
revcrberatory  furnace,  and  welded  and  shaj)ed  under  a  hammer 
which  was  generally  too  light ;  the  force  of  the  blow  did  not  reach 
the  centre,  and  the  result  was  that  forgings  of  any  considerable 
size  were  unsound  in  the  middle.  This  occurred  to  such  an  extent 
that,  in  my  early  connection  with  machinery,  T  discarded  forged 
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shafts  eutireh"  and  substituted  cast  irou  melted  in  an  air  furnace, 
and  continued  to  use  it,  with  one  single  exception,  until  we  learned 
how  to  make,  heat,  forge,  and  treat  steel  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
practically  get  it  solid  and  free  from  internal  strains,  and  were 
ready  to  recommend  it  as  the  proper  material  for  shafts  and  mis- 
cellaneous forgings. 

I  shall  for  a  moment  return  to  wrought  ii-ou  forged  shafts.  I 
have  known  them  to  fail  and  be  replaced  by  cast  iron,  which 
never  gave  any  trouble,  and  a  practical  person  giving  the  subject 
any  serious  consideration  will  see  at  once  why  a  cast  iron  shaft 
should  be  better  and  safer  than  wrought  iron,  as  they  were  made. 

In  the  first  place,  you  can,  by  the  use  of  the  proper  kind  of  ]iig 
irou,  intelligently  melted  in  an  air  furnace,  get  a  tensile  strength 
of  32,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and,  with  a  proper  sink-head — 
I  mean  large,  and  tlie  larger  the  better — you  can  get  practically  a 
solid  casting,  and  I  might  add  homogeneous  and  close  in  the  grain  ; 
while,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  forged  shaft  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  unsound  in  the  centre  and  coarse  in  the  grain,  and  its 
tensile  strength  will  be  little  if  anj'  greater  than  cast  iron. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  the  single  Exception  which  I  have  before 
alluded  to,  believing  a  brief  description  of  the  shafts — and  giving 
the  reason  why  I  used  wrought  iron  and  steel  in  place  of  cast 
iron,  which  had  served  me  so  well  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years 
— will  be  both  interesting  and  instractive  to  you  all,  as  it  was  to  me 
at  that  time.  First,  the  reason  for  using  wrought  iron  and  steel 
in  place  of  cast  iron  was,  that  I  wanted  a  three-throw  crank  for 
a  three-cylinder  engine,  and  had  to  use  a  built-up  crank ;  at  that 
time  a  solid  forged  crank  of  such  dimensions  as  was  needed  could 
not  have  been  made  in  this  country.  The  stroke  of  the  engine 
being  short,  reduced  the  distance  from  centre  of  shaft  to  the 
centre  of  crank  pin  to  such  an  extent  that  I  was  compelled  to 
reduce  the  diameter  of  the  shafts  to  the  smallest  size  consistent 
with  safety  in  order  to  get  sufficient  metal  between  the  holes  in 
the  crank  to  give  the  required  strength.  Steel  at  that  time  being 
more  expensive  than  wrought  iron,  it  was  economy  to  use  iron 
when  it  would  answer  the  purpose.  I  concluded  to  use  steel  for 
the  main  shaft  and  the  first  crank  pin,  and  the  others  wrought 
iron.  Not  having  at  that  time  any  overflow  of  confidence  in 
either  forged  iron  or  steel  shafts,  and  being  anxious  to  get  the 
best  that  could  possibly  be  had,  I  consulted  a  friend  who  was 
using  steel  as  to  where  was  the  best  place  to  go  for  the  steel 
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shaft  and  crauk  pin,  and  took  his  advice  and  so  oixlered  them. 
The  iron  shafts  and  crauk  pins  were  from,  what  I  considered  at 
that  time,  the  best  forge  plant  in  the  country.  Having  had  some 
previous  experience  in  a  small  way  with  both  metals,  and  the 
results  not  being  altogether  lovely,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  see  in 
what  condition  the  metal  in  the  centre  of  these  forgings  was.  In 
order  to  show  this,  a  hole  about  four  inches  in  diameter  was  bored 
through  the  centi-e  of  them  all,  seven  in  number,  and  all  were 
unsound  in  the  centre ;  in  the  iron  tlie  imperfections  ran  longi- 
tudinally, and  the  four-inch  hole  practically  cleaned  them  out. 
The  steel  shaft,  which  was  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
some  twelve  feet  in  length,  proved  unsound  in  the  foiir-iueh 
hole,  and  showed  serious  imperfections  in  the  form  of  large 
cracks  or  openings  running,  as  it  were,  circumferentially  on  the 
inside  of  the  shaft ;  the  hole  was  enlarged  to  about  six  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  of  the  imperfections  were  still 
visible.  The  position  of  the  shaft  was  such  when  in  use  that, 
should  it  give  way,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  do  any  serious  dam- 
age ;  so  we  concluded  to  use  it.  When  the  hole  was  bored  through 
the  steel  crank  piu  it  showed  so  badly  that  we  split  it  in  two 
lengthwise.  It  was  full  of  cracks,  some  of  them  extending  almost 
to  the  outer  edge.  Its  condition  was  frightful  to  a  person  who 
was  contemplating  the  building  of  a  large  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  making  steel  foi-giugs,  as  I  was  at  that  time.  My  experience 
in  making  steel,  in  heating,  rolling,  and  forging,  had  already  con- 
vinced me  that  it  would  require  gi-eat  skill,  and  still  greater  cai-e, 
to  prevent  imperfections  in  the  interior  of  steel  forgings,  yet  I  was 
not  prepared  to  witness  anything  approaching  the  condition  which 
the  splitting  of  this  forging  revealed.  The  chemical  analysis,  as  I 
remember,  was  fairly  good.  There  had  been  some  blow-holes  in 
the  ingot,  as  there  are  in  too  many  of  them.  To  my  mind  the 
trouble  was  almost  entirely  due  to  two  canses :  first,  the  ingot 
had  been  put  into  a  hot  furnace  and  heated  up  too  rapidly,  pulling 
the  centre  apart,  causing  internal  ruptures ;  secondly,  it  had  been 
forged  under  a  light  hammer,  in  all  probability  using  steam  on 
top  of  the  piston,  which  gives  a  quick  stroke,  and  does  not  give  the 
metal  time  to  flow,  or  the  force  of  the  blow  to  reach  the  centre  of 
the  ingot,  consequentlj^  elongating  the  outside  more  rapidly  than 
the  interior ;  and  the  imperfcL-tions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
always  the  weaker  parts,  and  the  effect  of  the  blow  on  the  out- 
side elongates  them,  as  it  were,  by  pulling  them  apart  more  rapidly 
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thau  the  souud  outside  of  the  ingot ;  consequently  the  imperfec- 
tions were  gi'ecatly  augmented. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Franklin  Institute 
on  the  "  Conditions  which  Cause  Wrought  Iron  to  be  Fibrous  and 
Steel  Low  in  Carbon  to  be  Crystalline  "'—and  a  most  admirable 
paper  it  is,  and  one  which  every  maker  and  user  of  steel  should 
read  and  study — says,  in  regard  to  unsound  ingots :  "  It  is 
a  common  opinion  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  steel  forgings 
are  often  found  hollow  in  the  interior  is  the  failure  to  work 
them  under  a  sufficiently  heavy  hammer,  but  no  hammer,  not 
even  the  hammer  of  Thor,  can  do  more  than  aggi'avate  the 
evil  of  internal  ruptures  of  ingots  in  steel."  This  is  well 
said,  and  is  a  tnith  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  was  im- 
perfect or  unsound  ingots,  lack  of  knowledge  in  heating,  in 
forging,  and  also  the  want  of  proper  skill  to  treat  the  forgings 
properly,  after  they  were  made,  which  caused  so  many  failures  in 
the  early  days  of  its  manufacture,  which  made  many  people  think 
and  believe  that  there  was  some  mysterious  uncertainty  in  the 
metal.  Consequently  they  discarded  its  use  altogether ;  and  to 
some  extent  this  impression  is  still  in  existence,  and,  to  my  sur 
prise,  only  a  short  time  since  quite  a  prominent  engineer  said  to 
me  that  he  was  still  using  wi-ought-iron  shafts  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  steel  forgings.  To  those  persons  who  were  using 
steel  low  in  carbon,  for  various  purposes,  I  would  urge  the  use  of 
a  higher  grade  of  steel,  well  knowing  it  would  answer  their  pur- 
pose better  ;  but  was  answered  by  saying  that  it  required  too 
high  a  grade  of  skill  to  utilize  it ;  they  must  have  a  material  which 
any  one  could  handle,  consequently  the  steel  was  so  low  in  carbon 
that  it  was  no  better  than  iron,  and  in  many  instances  not  as 
good.  My  own  early  expei'ience  having  fully  convinced  me  that 
nearly  all  the  failures  were  due  to  the  use  of  improper  kind  and 
grade  of  steel,  bein^  too  low  in  carbon,  and  in  most  instances  so 
high  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  that  nothing  but  failure  could  be 
expected,  yet  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  them  that  a 
higher-carbon  steel  of  proper  analysis  would  answer  their  pur- 
pose. They  said  no ;  we  are  going  back  to  iron  ;  we  know  what 
that  is,  and  we  can  trust  it.  I  was  told  that  a  machinist  had  let 
a  locomotive  crank  pin  fall  off  his  shoulder  on  the  shop  floor  and 
it  broke  in  two  pieces,  and  I  could  readily  imagine  that  a  condi- 
tion could  exist  which  would  render  it  liable  to  break  fi'om  the 
most  trifling  cause.     I  also  was  told  that  in  pinching  a  locomo- 
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tive  back  and  forth  in  the  shop,  in  order  to  set  the  valves,  that  a 
steel  crank  pin  was  broken,  and  many  other  mysterions  eases,  as 
the  laymen  called  them,  were  reported.  At  all  events  the  general 
condition  of  steel  forgings  was  such  that  it  was  not  safe  to  use 
them  where  loss  of  life  might  result  from  failure.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  phosphorus  and  sulphur  as  most  deleterious  elements 
in  steel.  There  are,  however,  still  some  people  who  contend  that 
phosphorus  to  an  extent  not  in  excess  of  twelve  one-hundredths 
(.12)  will  do  no  harm  in  low  steel,  and  I  have  been  told  quite 
recently  that  a  person  who  posed  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and 
a  steel  maker,  endorsed  that  position.  He  may  be  both,  but  I 
will  take  this  occasion  to  put  myself  on  record  by  saying  that  I 
have  no  use  for  phosphorus  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever,  and 
by  keeping  it  low  you  can  increase  the  carbon,  which  is  in  the 
right  direction  for  good  steel. 

Having  shown  you  something  of  the  character  of  steel  in  its 
early  daj's,  and  its  failures,  and  the  disrepute  into  which  it 
fell,  let  us  suppose  that  the  mechanical  engineers,  who  at  that 
time  wei'e  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  jaractical  part  of  the 
steel  business,  had  said  that  steel  was  no  good,  and  dropped 
it,  and  said,  "  We  will  go  back  to  the  old  concrete  of  metal  and 
cinder  again ;  it  is  good  enough  " — then  where  would  we  have 
been  to-day?  But  they  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  let  me  tell 
you  the  mechanical  engineer  of  that  day  was  not  made  of  that 
kind  of  material,  for  the  engineers  who,  in  face  of  the  prejudices 
of  a  continent,  advocated  thp  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  were 
men  who  regarded  obstacles  and  j^rejudices  as  things  which 
were  made  to  be  conquered.  Having  been  on  many  occasions 
placed  in  much  the  same  situation  in  other  lines,  he  had  gone 
far  enough  to  see  that  there  was  a  valuable  germ  in  steel  for  the 
future,  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  it  was  sure  to  produce  great 
resixlts.  What  did  he  do  ?  Took  off  his  coat,  called  to  his  aid 
that  all-important  adjunct  to  steel  makers,  the  chemist,  and 
then  went  to  work  as  he  had  done  many  times  before  when 
things  looked  equally  discouraging,  saying,  "  This  seems  to  be  a 
great  thing,  and  we  will  put  it  through,"  and  produced  the 
grandest  material  for  construction  purposes  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and,  as  I  said  before,  which  will  enable  engineers 
to  solve  great  constructive  problems  which,  Ijut  for  the  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  steel  making,  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished. 
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Now,  after  all  the  labor,  auxietj',  vexations,  and  disapj^oint- 
ments  which  have  been  suffered,  and  in  the  face  of  the  final  suc- 
cess, are  we  to  be  told  that  it  cannot  be  used,  because  it  re- 
quires too  much  skill  and  careful  treatment  in  both  forge  and 
sho]^ '?  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  we  are  not.  But  there 
is  another  all-important  feature  of  this  subject,  and  that  is  the 
practical  knowledge  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  select  the 
proper  quality  of  steel  to  be  used  for  the  various  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and  the  want  of  this  knowledge  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  failui-es,  and  this  knowledge  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  large  practical  esjjerience.  When  I  say  proper 
quality  of  steel  for  various  purposes,  I  do  not  mean  steel  alone 
low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur  (for  all  steels  should  be  low  iu 
both  these  obnoxious  elements),  but  what  I  mean  is  the  proper 
amount  of  carbon  to  suit  the  physical  conditions  which  it  will 
be  called  upon  to  endure,  and  experience  must  be  our  guide. 
Fortunately,  much  of  it  has  already  been  obtained,  so  that  there 
ought  to  be  but  little  excuse  for  mistakes  and  failures. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enumerate  the  various 
l)urposes  for  which  steel  should  be  used,  or  to  indicate  the 
proper  amount  or  grade  of  carbon  to  suit  the  various  and 
changeable  conditions  to  which  it  will  be  subjected,  but  simply 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  proper  selection. 

I  will  now  speak  briefly  of  the  subject  of  forging  steel  shafts 
hollow,  as  none  other  should  be  used.  If  not  large  enough  in 
diameter  to  forge  hollow,  let  them  be  bored  out  and  properly 
annealed.  Next  I  will  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  all- 
important  matter  of  the  system  to  be  adopted.  While  I  was 
contemplating  the  design  of  a  forging  plant  for  making  both 
light  and  heavy  forgings,  fortunately  I  met  Lieutenant  Jaques, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  was  secretary  of  the  American  Gun  Foundry 
Board,  and  had  just  returned  from  abroad,  where  they  had  been 
inspecting  the  naval  armaments  of  Europe,  and  they  also  investi- 
gated the  various  systems  of  forging  gun  material,  and  he  was 
so  highly  impressed  with  the  Whitworth  hydraulic  system  of 
forging  that  he  made  arrangements  with  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
it  Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester,  England,  for  the  machinery  for 
a  complete  forging  plant,  to  be  erected  in  any  place  in  the  United 
States  and  by  any  parties  with  whom  he  might  desire  to  make 
arrangements.  Shortly  after  Lieutenant  Ja(|ues's  return  he  vis- 
ited Bethlehem,  and  told  me  what  he  had  seen  done  iu  the  way 
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of  hollow  forging.  I  was  so  impressed  with  his  account  that  I 
at  once  advised  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  machinery  for  a  complete  plant,  which,  after  a  time, 
they  concluded  to  do,  and  through  Lieutenant  Jaques  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  with  Sir  Josef)h  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, for  the  machinery  for  a  complete  forging  plant.  Mr. 
Jaques  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Navy  and  became  my 
associate  in  the  inauguration  and  develojjment  of  the  Bethlehem 
plant  which  is  now  so  well  known.  It  is  to  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth and  his  able  superintendent,  Mr.  M.  Gledhill,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  most  perfect  system  of  forging  which 
has  ever  been  devised,  and  to  Lieutenant  Jaques  the  credit  is 
due  for  its  introduction  into  this  country.  In  connection  with 
the  forging  plant  was  included  a  hydraulic  compression  plant, 
under  which  the  fluid  steel  is  compressed  during  its  solidifica- 
tion, which  practically  prevents  cracks,  piping,  and  blow-holes, 
and  greatly  reduces  segregation,  which  are  vital  considerations 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  ingots.  An  imperfect  ingot  caused 
by  piping  or  cracks  should  be  condemned  to  remelting. 

The  subject  of  hollow  forgings  being  one  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical engineer  is  more  or  less  interested,  I  will  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  process,  and  how  the  ingot  is  prepared.  Having 
already  told  you  that  the  metal  is  siibjected  to  pressure  while  in 
a  fluid  condition,  I  will  now  commence  with  a  cold  ingot.  It  is 
first  examined  externally,  and  if  there  are  no  imperfections  vis- 
ible it  is  then  put  into  a  powerful  lathe,  and  after  the  proper  dis- 
card is  cut  off  it  is  then  cut  to  the  jiroper  length,  that  being  deter- 
mined by  the  final  weight  of  the  forging  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Next  it  goes  to  the  boring  mill,  and  is  bored  out  to  a  size  corre- 
sponding to  the  diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  finished  forging.  You 
now  have  the  ingot  (or  such  part  as  you  want)  in  the  best  possi- 
ble shape  for  examination ;  and  this  is  not  all,  for  the  centre  of 
the  ingot  is  always  the  most  undesirable  part  of  it,  and  the  bor- 
ing of  the  hole  gets  it  out  of  the  way  entirely.  We  now  have  it 
in  the  most  desirable  condition  jiossilile  for  the  heating  furnace, 
where  it  next  goes,  and  it  is  in  the  heating  that  it  is  exposed  to 
its  greatest  danger,  and  where  skill  and  the  greatest  possil)le 
care  are  required.  It  must  be  charged  in  a  cold  furnace,  which 
should  be  a  pi-eheating  furnace,  and  heated  up  slowly  until  the 
heat  reaches  the  centime  ;  it  is  then  taken  to  the  forge  furaace, 
and  heated  slowly  and  regularly  (in  order  to  prevent  internal 
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strains),  until  it  reaches  the  proi^er  temperature  for  forgiug. 
The  higher  the  carbou  the  more  care  is  required,  especially  in 
the  tirst  heating,  it  being  the  crucial  test,  and  where  the  damage 
is  generally  done,  and  if  once  done,  it  cannot  possibly  be  repaired. 
When  it  is  finally  brought  up  to  the  proper  heat  it  is  taken  to 
the  press,  and  a  mandrel  is  put  in,  and  the  forging  commenced. 
This  jDart  of  the  operation  requires  skill,  sound  judgment,  and 
great  care  to  see  that  it  is  worked  at  the  projjer  heat,  and  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  produce  any  undue  internal  strains,  and 
in  irregular  forgings  special  care  must  be  taken  in  shouldering 
down  and  in  working  up  flanges  or  projections,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent "  fins,"  or  excrescences,  from  forming,  which  may  unnoticed 
work  into  the  body  of  the  forging.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  hollow  forgings  over  solid  is  that  by  boring  out  the  centre  of 
the  ingot  the  metal  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  solid  fox'ging,  and  by  using  the  press,  the  action 
being  slow,  the  ends  of  the  forging  are  convex,  showing  that 
the  force  of  the  press  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  metal,  while 
the  hammer  strikes  a  quick  and  sharp  blow,  aflectiug  the  outside 
of  the  metal  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  inside  or  centre, 
consequently  the  end  of  the  forging  is  concaved.  This  shows  at 
once  the  superiority  of  the  press  over  the  hammer.  There  are 
other  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  pi'ess  for  forging  purposes, 
but  time  will  not  permit  a  proper  description  of  them. 

Having  shown  you  the  character  of  the  steel  which  was  first 
made,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  its  treatment,  I  will  now 
give  you  a  brief  illustration  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  both  the  practice  of  steel  making  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
practical  knowleilge  in  its  ti-eatment,  and  also  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  inducing  the  users  of  steel  to  employ  a  higher 
grade  than  they  had  previously  been  doing. 

The  first  shafting  made  was  in  1888.  The  tensile  strength  of 
the  steel  was  about  60,000  pounds,  and  the  elongation  about  28  or 
30  per  cent,  in  two  inches.  At  that  time  but  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  elastic  limit  or  the  contraction  of  area,  which  is 
now  considered  important,  especially  the  latter. 

I  shall  now  give  you  the  result  of  some  jDhysical  tests  in  order 
to  show  the  progi-ess  which  has  been  made.  First  I  will  give  one 
test  of  iron  as  a  starting  point,  it  being,  up  to  the  introduction  of 
cheap  steel,  the  metal  of  the  world.  I  can  only  give  you  the 
one  test,  it  being  the  onlv  one  available  at  this  time,  but  it  is 
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more  than  a  fair  one  for  a  comparison  of  a  wroiiglit-iron  shaft 
with  one  of  steel,  for  no  such  results  could  have  been  obtained 
from  wrought-iron  shafts  as   formerly  made.     The  tests  were 
taken  from   a   puddled  bar  reworked   car  axle.      The   tensile 
stren-th  in  the  different  test  bars  taken  from  this  axle  vary 
between  44,000  and  45,000  pounds,   the  elastic  limit  between 
18 000  and  23,000  pounds,   the   elongation  between  21  and  Al 
per  cent.,  the  contraction  of  area  between  40  and  48  per  cent. 
Compare  this  with  some  results  obtained  in  hollow-forged,  oil- 
hardened,  and  annealed  nickel-steel  shafting,  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  which  are  :  tensile  strength,  95,000  to  100,000  pounds  ; 
elastic  limit,  60,000  to  65,000  pounds  ;  elongation,  20  to  2o  per 
cent.;  contraction  of  area,  55  to  60  per  cent.    It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  in  shafts  of  any  size  a  nickel-steel  shaft  as  above  would 
have  three  times  the  elastic  strength  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  hollow  forging  with  judi- 
cious proportioning  of  inside  and  outside  diameter,  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  a  nickel-steel  shaft  of  one-quarter  the  weight 
of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  and  obtain  the  same  elastic  or  woi-kiug 
strencrth  ^  The  greater  contraction  of  area  shown  by  the  nickel 
steel  proves  it  a  safer  material  against  shock,  as  the  greater  the 
contraction  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  local  distortion 
which  can  take  place  without  rupture.    This  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  old  but  still  reliable  bending  test,  which  is  always  m  pro- 
portion to  the  contraction  of  area,  and  not  to  the  elongation,  as 
most  commonlv  supposed.'     This  nickel-steel  test  is  no  fancy 
one  gotten  up  for  show,  but  was  taken  from  the  forging,  and  was 
the  test  on  which  the  work  was  actually  accepted,  and  was  taken 
from  a  prolongation  of  the  forging  of  a  shaft  17  inches  diameter. 
The  hole  was  11    inches  diameter.     You  will  notice  that  the 
shaft  from  which  this  test  was  taken  was  specially  treated  by 
oil-hardening  and  annealing.     While  I  am  fully  aware  that  there 
are  many  persons,  and  some  of  them  high  in  authority,  who 
doubt  the  propriety  of  such  treatment,  yet  when  the  work  is  in 
a  proper  shape  to  receive  the  treatment,  and  it  is  made  with 
intelligence  and  care,  my  experience  has  fully  convinced  me  that 
this  special  treatment  produces  the  best  possible  results,  and 
for  many  purposes   it  is  indispensable.      Steel   can  be   made 
hi-her  in  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  than  the  test  referred 
to^but  to  some  extent  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  extension  and 
contraction  of  area. 
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Should  steel  of  any  kind  or  grade  be  constantly  strained  near 
to  its  elastic  limit,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  fail, 
as,  for  instance,  in  shafting  which  is  out  of  line  sufficiently  to 
strain  the  metal  near  to  its  limit.  Every  revolution  surely  tends 
to  its  ultimate  destruction. 

Having  already  said  that  it  was  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
give  any  definite  instructions  as  to  the  kind  of  steel  to  be  used 
for  various  purposes,  yet  a  few  remarks  showing  how  very  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  do  so  may  prove  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Forgings  are  made  from  grades  varying  from  .10 
carbon  to  1,00,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

The  physical  properties  as  shown  by  test  bars  will  vary  with 
the  carbon,  the  size  of  forging,  and  the  amount  of  work  put  upon 
it ;  that  is,  two  similar  forgings  made  from  different  sized  ingots 
will  give  different  results.  The  treatment  after  forging,  such  as 
annealing,  oil-hardening,  etc.,  where  varying  temperatures  pro- 
duce widely  varying  results,  are  conditions  to  be  considered,  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  definite  figures  unless  the 
conditions  are  well  known.  Take  for  instance  two  forgings  of 
considerable  difference  in  size  and  shape,  both  of  which  must 
show  about  the  following  jDroperties  : 


Tensile.  Limit.  EloDgation.  of  Are: 

80,000  4.1,000  1.5  505 


One  may  require  a  steel  of  ,30  carbon  and  the  other  ,45 
carbon.  These  two  steels,  if  rolled  down  to  small  bars,  would 
show  about  the  following  results  : 


Carbon. 

Tensile  Strength, 

Elastic 
Limit. 

Elongation. 

Contraction 
of  Area. 

30 

85.000 

50,000 

22 

55;? 

4.5 

05.000 

60,000 

18 

50;? 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  elastic  limit  is  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  tensile  strength.  In  order  to  increase  this  propor- 
tion special  treatment  of  the  forging  is  resorted  to.  The 
elongation  and  contraction  of  area  are  also  increased  Vjy  treat- 
ment, especially  the  latter,  so  that  with  the  elastic  limit  and 
contraction  we  have  a  safe  index  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
metal,  and  as  these   two  pi-operties  vary  much  less  with  the 
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length  aud  diameter  of  test  bar,  they  are  more  vahiable  iu  com- 
paring results  from  varying  sizes  of  test  bar.  As  the  carbon  in 
steel  increases,  the  variation,  due  to  work  reduction,  becomes 
less,  while  that  of  annealing  becomes  greater.  The  variation 
obtained  by  treatment  increases  rajiidly  with  increasing  carbon. 
Steel  .45  in  carbon  showing  : 


Elastic 

Contraction 

Tensile  Strength. 

Limit. 

Elougatiod. 

of  Area. 

90,000 

45,000 

1.5 

m 

By  oil-tempering  : 

96.000  5.5.000  IS  50;? 

The  above  are  about  the  best  figures  to  be  used  in  forging 
ordinary  work.  If  higher  or  lower  strength  is  required,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  carbon.  If  increased  strength 
and  elastic  limit  are  required,  without  sacrificing  toughness,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  using  nickel  steel. 

As  illustrative  of  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  higher  carbon 
steels  may  be  cited  the  piston  rods  of  steam  hammers,  espe- 
cially those  of  large  size,  where  the  strains  were  found  too 
severe  for  the  softer  steels  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time, 
proving  beyond  question  the  value  of  considering  the  efiect  of 
the  fatigue  of  metals,  rather  than  a  rupturing  force  of  sudden 
application.  In  view  of  the  above  well-known  facts  it  must 
seem  strange  that  many  progressive  builders  of  steam  engines 
still  continue  to  use  softrsteel  rods  as  an  alleged  means  of 
safety.  In  this  instance  it  seems  fair  to  congratiilate  the  bicycle 
maker  as  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  development 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  in  the  direction  of  higher  carbon, 
with  all  its  salient  advantages,  with  regard  to  combining  strength 
with  lightness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  elements  of  first  cost,  and  timidity, 
have  deterred  some  from  a  possible  progress  made  available 
to  them. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  being  constant  iu  both  high  and 
low  carbon  steels,  cases  may  arise  in  structural  work  where  the 
higher  steels,  owing  to  the  greater  care  necessary  in  working, 
with  the  consequent  increase  of  cost,  may  offer  no  compensating 
advantage  over  the  use  of  softer  steels. 

Having  learned  that  the  introduction  of  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  nickel  (winch  was  first  emphasized  by  Mr. 
James  Riley  of  Glasgow)  greatly  improves  the  qualities  of  steel. 
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ospecially  the  elastic  limit  anil  contraction  of  area,  would  it  be 
unreasonable  to  think  that  other  discoveries  will  be  made  which 
will  stiU  further  impnive  the  quality  and  greatly  promote  the 
art  t>f  steel  making? 

When  we  look  back — and  at  times  it  is  well  to  survey  the 
past — we  see  the  marvellous  changes  which  have  taken  place 
withiu  the  last  half  century  in  the  manufacture  and  production 
of  iron  and  steel.  We  have  seen  already"  what  nickel  will  do,  and 
note  the  advantageous  effect  which  a  small  amount  of  chromium 
or  tungsten  will  produce  in  steel  for  certain  purposes,  and  the 
remarkable  results  produced  by  Hadtield  through  the  intro- 
duction of  manganese  in  varying  (quantities,  and  when  we  see 
the  marvellous  quieting  etiect  produced  on  molten  steel  by  the 
addition  of  an  almost  infinitesinial  amount  of  aluminum,  and 
with  practical  men  watching  with  an  intensity  onlj*  known  to 
one  who  loves  his  jirofession,  for  the  slightest  change  which  may 
take  place  in  the  art,  and  with  the  chemist  at  his  side  ready 
waiting  to  exp)lain,  and,  if  possilile,  turn  them  to  advantage,  it 
seems  to  me  a  justification  of  the  views  which  I  have  taken, 
and  leads  us  to  anticipate  gi'eat  progress  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  conclusion,  the  modern  practice  of  steel  making  has,  in  the 
hands  of  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  metallurgist,  and  chemist, 
wrought  wonders  in  pi-oducing  a  material  which  in  quantity, 
physical  qualities,  and  cheapness  would  have  been  regarded  as 
utterly  impossible  half  a  century  ago.  when  steel  rails,  beams, 
angles,  and  plates  were  not  thought  of,  and  steel  was  regarded  as- 
a  luxury  among  the  materials  of  the  working  artisan.  The  labor 
of  the  men  of  iron  and  steel  have  so  cheapened  their  products 
that  to-day  we  are  enabled  to  use  steel  for  the  commonest  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  the  most  expensive  articles  produced  by 
the  skill  of  the  mechanic.  No  article  is  too  humble  to  be  made 
of  it,  and  no  structure  so  gi'and  and  important  as  to  refuse  its 
services  ;  it  is  demanded  in  the  fi-ying-pan  as  well  as  in  the  vast 
bridges  and  viaducts,  as  well  in  the  housewife's  needle  as  in  the 
great  leviathans  which  have  made  the  ocean  but  a  span  of  less 
than  a  week  ;  thus  we  find  steel  asserting  its  value  through 
every  walk  of  life,  and  extending  to  every  clime,  linking  lands  in 
that  bond  which  grows  broader  and  stronger  with  the  years, 
till  even  now  we  can  see,  if  but  dimly,  on  the  horizon  the  prom- 
ise of  the  linking  of  nations  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  and  bringing  the  longed-for  era  of  eternal  peace. 
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It  was  uot  the  inteutiou  of  the  writer  to  speak  of  matters  be- 
yond date  of  his  own  experience,  but  it  may  be  of  liistoric  vahie 
and  interest  to  know  something  of  the  early  plate  mills,  and  I  will 
make  the  following  lirief  allusion  to  one  of  them  : 

In  1810  Isaac  Pennock  built  a  mill  near  Coatesville,  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  first  boiler  plates  which 
were  made  in  this  country  were  made  on  this  mill.  The  plates 
were  made  from  a  single  charcoal  bloom,  the  bloom  being  made 
in  an  old-fashioued  charcoal  fire — pig  metal.  The  blooms  were 
reheated  on  an  ordinary  grate  fire  and  rolled  into  plates,  and 
were  shipped  without  being  sheared.  There  were  no  railroads 
in  those  days.  Coal  was  hauled  from  Columbia,  distant  3(5 
miles.  The  plates  were  teamed  to  Philadelphia,  35  miles  distant, 
and  to  Wilmington,  26  miles.  Some  of  the  older  members  of  this 
Society  will  doubtless  remember  that  in  old  times  the  boilers 
were  small  in  diameter,  and  had  narrow  sheets.  This  came 
from  the  fact  that  they  heated  the  blooms  on  a  grate  fire,  and 
there  being  no  reverberatory  furnaces  at  that  time  in  the  country, 
could  not  be  doubled  ;  consequently  the  size  of  the  plate  was 
limited  to  the  size  of  the  bloom.  The  rolls  were  small,  and 
short  of  power  to  drive  them.  This  mill  has  been  rebuilt  three 
or  four  times  within  my  recollection.  To-day  they  have  open- 
hearth  furnaces  for  making  steel,  and  can  roll  plates  119  inches 
wide  and  of  great  length.  One  thing  is  quite  remarkable  about 
these  works :  they  have  always  remained  in  the  family  of  Isaac 
Pennock,  and  are  at  this  time  controlled  by  his  descendants. 

Note  by  the  Secretaey. — ^Iv.  Fritz  illustrated  the  reading  of  this  paper  l)y 
a  full-size  drawing  of  the  ingot  lathe  referred  to  on  page  50.  This  drawing 
was  mounted  at  the  south  end  of  the  auditorium,  and  was  too  long  to  go  even 
upon  the  thirty  feet  length  of  that  wall.  Two  photographs  were  taken  of  the 
hall  with  the  drawing  in  place,  which  are  reproduced  in  I'^igs.  30  and  21. 

DJ.SCUSSION. 

3lr.  W/'/Jia///  Henry  Jaqnes. — While  it  is  not  ;l  general  ('iis- 
tom  of  this  Society,  I  believe,  to  discuss  the  addresses  of  our 
Presidents,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment  which  has  been  paid  to  mo  to-night  in  relation  to  my 
connection  with  the  development  of  steel  in  the  past  ten  3'ears. 
To  have  had  the  op|)ortuiiity  to  assist  in  making  tliis  c(Hintrv 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  i)roduction  and  liaiul- 
ling  of  great  masses  of  steel,  of  ai'nior  and  licavv  ordnance,  is  oer- 
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tainly  a  privilege  in  itself ;  hut  to  have  Lad  my  labors  recognized 
as  they  have  been  this  evening  by  the  President  of  this  Society, 
by  the  possessor  of  tlie  Bessemer  gold  medal,  and  by  the  Dean  of 
the  steel  industry  of  this  country,  is  an  honor  for  which  I  desire 
to  express  my  gratitude,  not  only  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nav}',  who  appointed  me  a  member  of  the  American 
Gun  Foundry  Board ;  to  those  steel-makei's  and  producers  of  war 
material  abroad  who  gave  me  the  means  of  accomplishing  my 
work,  and  to  the  steel  makers  of  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  ai-e  present  here  to-night ;  but  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  association  and  encouragement.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — I  see  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  here. 

2h'.  Andrew  Carnegie. — If  you  will  allow  me  to  address  you 
also  as  Dean,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
which  ought  to  bring  out  a  most  interesting  discussion ;  for  you 
know  there  is  nothing  which  so  well  qualifies  a  man  to  draw  out 
othei-s  as  to  know  nothing  about  the  subject  under  consideration. 
He  will  ask  some  foolish  question,  and  then  others  who  really 
know  something  begin  to  answer,  and  the  result  is  that  we  all 
learn. 

The  Dean  has  said  that  that  big  lathe  of  his  is  so  rigged  that 
the  tools  which  are  upside  down  on  the  back  of  the  lathe,  work 
better  than  downside  up.  (Laughter.)  I  think  he  ought  to  en- 
lighten us  on  this  mystery.  Then  I  think  that  a  wayfaring  man 
would  find  it  difficult  to  accept  our  President's  idea  that  a  huge 
steel  shaft,  or  anything  else,  can  be  strengthened  b}'  taking  the 
very  heart  out  of  it,  especially  since  all  who  know  him  feel  that  it 
is  his  heart  which  makes  our  President  himself  so  powerful  and 
influential  with  all  of  us  who  know  him.  I  say  this  without 
meaning  any  reflections  upon  his  head.     (Laughter.) 

I  came  here  to-night  to  see  once  more  the  pleasant  face  of  my 
friend,  and  because  I  knew  he  would  tell  us  something  interesting. 
I  suppose  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  who  has  more 
cause  for  gratitude  to  the  profession  of  mechanical  engineering 
than  the  speaker,  who  is  admitted  to-night  among  mechanical 
engineers,  and  who  wears  the  wedding  garment  of  membership 
in  your  honored  Society.  I  hope  that  I  am  received  among  you 
for  other  reasons,  and  perhaps  satisfactory,  outside  of  ni}'  attain- 
ments as  a  mechanical  engineer.     (.Vpplause.) 

T  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  upon  your  youth I'ul  looks. 

I  knew  von  were  good,  l)ut  1  never  knew  before  that  vou  were 
5 
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handsome  as  well.  (Lauglitei*  and  applause.)  I  remember  when 
it  was  announced  at  Johnstown  in  1854  that  John  Fritz  was  com- 
ing. There  was  something  mj'sterious  and  awe-inspiring  in  the 
name  to  the  boy  that  I  then  was.  It  was  so  German  ;  it  indicated 
so  much  solid  learning ;  it  was  something  like  the  feeling  which 
I  had  when  we  first  got  a  chemist  whose  name  was  Friel  and  who 
wore  spectacles.  He  could  even  tell  what  there  was  in  stones ; 
and  the  chemist  (like  the  man  of  whom  Shakespeare  tells  who 
found  sermons  in  stones)  linds  many  things,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, in  stones,  as  there  are  sermons  which  are  good,  bad.  and 
indrflerent.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Fritz  came  to  Johnstown  when  I  was  a  telegrapher  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I  have  seen  the  Cambria  Iron  Works 
grow  under  his  charge,  and  I  have  known  what  he  did  there.  I 
used  to  go  to  the  mills  and  wonder  at  the  massive  machinery,  and 
his  paper  brings  back  to  me  the  experiences  of  those  earlier  days. 
But  do  j'ou  know  that  what  staggers  me  is,  that  while  it  is  forty 
years  since  I  first  saw  Mr.  Fritz,  I  find  here  that  he  looks  not 
much  less  young  and  seemingly  fulh'  as  vigorous  as  he  looked 
then  ?  He  has  changed  the  color  of  his  hair — evidenth'  d3'eing  it 
gray  so  as  to  be  in  the  fashion  with  me — but  with  that  exception 
I  do  not  see  much  difference.  He  is  as  genial  as  then,  and,  if 
anything,  mellowed  and  ripened  b}"  his  age.  I  often  think  that 
while  ever}'^  stage  of  life  may  have  its  wreath,  the  highest  crown 
is  reserved  for  the  age  to  which  our  President  has  not  yet 
attained  indeed,  though  he  has  some  relish  of  age  upon  him.  It 
is  the  crown  of  an  old  age  rich  in  the  respect  and  honor  and 
friendship  of  those  who  know  you  best.  We  hope,  sir,  that  many 
long  yeare  will  be  spared  to  J'^ou;  and  while  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  rise  higher  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  troops  of 
friends  who  love  and  admire  yon,  still  3'ou  can  gratify  them  by 
continuing  to  come  in  and  out  among  us  and  allowing  us  to  claim 
you  as  our  friend  and  mentor — the  Kestor  of  our  profession  and 
the  possessor  of  all  our  hearts. 

Mr.  WiUiam,  Kent. — I  hope  that  the  President  will  call  upon 
other  steel  engineers.  Our  meeting  will  not  be  complete  unless 
we  hear  from  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  engineers. 

The  President. — I  want  to  call  on  our  friend  Robert  Hunt,  who 
looks  like  a  young  fellow  yet.  He  was  one  of  the  early  boys  in  the 
Bessemer  business,  and  has  done  his  full  share  in  the  hard  work  oi 
those  early  days,  and  has  earned  the  success  which  he  has  attained. 
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J//'.  Robert  Hunt. — ily  friends  who  know  me,  'Mv.  President, 
will  recognize  that  he  who  has  a  high  forehead,  such  as  I,  takes  a 
means  to  avoid  the  dye  for  his  hair  which  Mr.  Carnegie  accuses 
his  friends  of  using.  (Laughter.)  But.  after  all,  I  still  hope  I 
am  a  boy,  as  Mr.  Fritz  has  told  you. 

I  have  been  quite  struck  with  the  great  ability  which  he  has 
shown  in  all  directions,  and  with  his  apparent  frankness  and  want 
of  guile.  At  the  same  time  he  possesses  that  great  Pennsylvania 
quality  of  going  to  the  point  which  he  desires  to  reach,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles.  A  few  minutes  ago  he  told  you  that  the  way  to 
make  a  good  steel  shaft  was  to  take  the  centre  out  of  it.  ISTow, 
I  remember  upon  a  memorable  occasion — and  made  memorable 
through  the  good  efforts  of  that  dear  departed  friend  of  ours  to 
whose  memory  we  will  pay  our  tribute  to-morrow — that  when 
Mr.  Leavitt  was  called  upon  to  give  his  testimony  as  to  Mr.  Fritz's 
abilities  as  a  steel  maker,  he  pointed  out  that  he,  Mr.  Fritz,  had 
discovered  that  the  true  chemical  way  to  eliminate  phosphorus 
was  to  bore  the  centre  out  of  whatever  he  made  (laughter) — 
thus  doing  it  mechanically.  He  is  a  great  mechanic — not  much 
of  a  chemist,  but  a  tremendous  mechanic.  He  started  out  witli 
this  little  instrument  (referring  to  Mr.  Fritz's  hook-tool)  and  he 
developed  that  I  pointing  to  drawing  of  a  lathe). 

The  President. — Show  me  how  I  held  that. 

Mr.  Hunt. — You  said  it  jerked  you.  I  don't  want  to  take  any 
risks.  (Laughter.)  And  he  undertakes  mechanically  to  solve  the. 
whole  trouble,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  With  the  metallurgical 
materials  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal  I  should  have  thought 
he  would  have  built  a  bigger  lathe.  But  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  that  to-night  we  have  listened  to  this  address.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  us  of  the  steel  world,  who  have  done  our  little 
part  in  trying  to  accomplish  something  for  that  world,  and  inci- 
dentally for  ourselves,  to  listen  to  the  words  from  our  master, 
from  our  teacher,  and,  if  we  were  not  so  near  the  same  age,  I 
would  say  our  father.  But  sometimes  I  think  he  is  our  step- 
father. What  a  great  stepfather  he  has  been  to  many  of  us !  And 
when  we  have  had  troubles  and  difficulties  and  wondered  how 
these  would  be  overcome,  he  was  always  ready  to  give  us  good 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice,  and  behind  all  that  there  was 
the  one  great  principle  from  which  he  has  never  deviated,  and 
therefore  he  is  as  he  is :  "  Be  true  to  yourself,  then  you  will  be 
true  to  evervbod\'  else,  and  no  matter  Ikjw  the  tides  mav  seem 
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to  come  against  you,  there  will  be  but  one  thing,  and  that  is,  to 
you  success."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wellmati. — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
I  much.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to-night.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  here  to  greet  our  President,  and  very  glad  to  have  heard  his 
paper.  It  takes  my  memory  back,  not  a  great  many  years  ago, 
when  as  a  boy  down  in  New  England  I  heard  about  Mr.  Fritz  and 
the  great  works  he  was  building  up  in  Pennsylvania.  So  I  sat 
down  one  day  and  I  thought  I  would  write  to  him  for  a  job.  I 
wrote  to  him,  but  he — I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  the  answer 
was.  But  I  didn't  get  the  job.  (Laughter.)  P  suppose  he  had 
so  many  Pennsylvania  boys  down  there  that  were  just  as  anxious 
as  I  was.  But  not  many  months  ago  he  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  did  not  give  me  the  job. 

The  President. — I  say  that  most  heartily. 

Mr.  Welhnan. — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what 
has  been  said.  I  have  been  very  much  interested — particularly 
interested  this  afternoon  when  I  was  trying  to  get  this  big  lathe 
upon  the  wall,  especially  to  bend  that  end  of  it  around  the  corner. 
That  was  a  prett}^  tough  job.  (Laughter.)  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

21r.  Allan  Stirling. — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  only  wish 
to  mention  a  name  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  engineering 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  this  name  can  ver^'^  rightly  be  coupled 
with  that  of  our  respectetl  President.  My  memory  recalls  an 
incident  which  occurred  thirty  years  ago  at  Ti'oy,  New  York. 
While  at  the  Burden  "Works  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Lyman  Holley  and  Mr.  John  Fritz,  and  I  simply  desire  to  couple 
those  names  together  in  speaking  and  thinking  of  the  mechanical 
engineer  and  the  Bessemer  process.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — I  think  there  is  another  gentleman  here  who 
was  one  of  the  earhest  engineers  connected  with  the  Bessemer 
process,  but  I  cannot  see  him.  Ts  Mr.  AVilliam  F.  Durfee 
present  ? 

Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks  ? 

If  not,  I  sliould  like  to  ask  the  favor  of  the  Society  for  a 
moment.  Is  Mr.  Ellis  Kent  present?  I  would  like  you  to  come 
this  wa}'^,  please ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Johnson.  (Mr.  Kent  and  Mr. 
Johnson  stejiped  foi'ward  to  the  platf(jrm.)  AVe  all  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  men  who  get  the  creflit  for  buiitling  up 
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these  large  plants.  I  think  it  is  always  a  duty  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  had  help,  and  very  excellent  help,  from  other 
sources.  Mr.  Kent  here  is  a  worthy  member  of  our  Society.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  not  a  member,  but  he  ought  to  be.  Xow,  of  this 
picture  which  you  see  on  the  wall  here  Mr.  Kent  was  the 
di-aughtsman  and  Mr.  Johnson  assisted  him,  and  the  perfection 
of  that  tool  is  largely  due  to  their  assiduous  labor  and  talent. 
(Applause.)  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunitj'^  of  acknowledg- 
ing the  assistance  I  have  had  from  both  of  them,  not  only  in  that, 
but  in  other  machiuerj-.     (Applause.) 
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SOME  SPECIAL   FORMS   OF  COMPUTERS. 

BY   P.   A.   HALSEY,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  these  days  of  specialization  most  engineers  have  numerical 
problems  which  require  to  be  solved  in  the  same  or  similar 
forms  over  and  over  again.  These  may  or  may  not  involve 
difficulties  and  complexities,  but  in  any  case  the  routine  soon 
becomes  drudgery.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  performing  a 
real  service  in  calling  attention  to  a  type  of  computer  by  which 
such  problems  are  solved  in  a  twinkling,  and  without  mental 
effort. 

These  computers  are  simple  mechanical  devices,  in  the  nature 
of  special  circular  slide  rules,  designed  for  the  solution  of  cer- 
tain more  or  less  complicated  formulas,  each  computer  solving 
but  the  one  formula  (or  in  some  special  eases  two)  to  which  it 
is  adapted.  They  are  in  this  respect  unlike  the  ordinary  slide 
rule,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  a  universal  instrument.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slide  rule  covers  only  operations  involving  multipli- 
cation, division,  squares,  and  square  roots  and  their  combina- 
tions, while  these  instruments  can  be  made  to  handle  any 
powers  or  roots  or  trigonometrical  functions.  Problems  in- 
volving more  than  four  factors,  when  solved  by  the  slide  rule, 
must  be  attacked  piecemeal,  whereas  these  computers  may  be 
made  to  solve  at  .once  problems  containing  any  number  of 
factors. 

They  ai-e  provided  with  different  logarithmic  scales,  similar 
to  those  on  the  slide  rule,  but  with  the  important  difference 
that  each  scale  re^Dresents  one  definite  factor  in  the  formula, 
and  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  cover  all  probable  values  of 
that  factoi-,  so  that  positive  quantities  as  8, 80,  800,  etc.,  are  read 
off  without  chance  of  error,  thus  overcoming  the  slide  rule 
difficulty  of  locating  the  decimal  point. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactwna. 
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In  their  simplest  form  tlie  computers  consist  of  a  foundation 
plate  in  the  centre  of  which  a  disk  revolves.  If  the  formula 
contains  four  factors,  the  scales  representing  two  of  them  are 
placed  around  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  disk,  the  other 
two  being  similarly  placed  on  the  plate.  When  there  are  five 
or  six  factors  in  the  formula,  an  extra  piece  of  segmental  shape 
revolves  between  the  disk  and  the  plate,  and  on  this  piece  are 
laid  off  two  more  scales.  All  these  are  arranged  and  combined 
so  that  the  values  of  the  known  factors  can  be  j^laced  opposite 
each  othei',  when  the  value  of  the  unknown  one,  or  the  solution 
of  the  jjroblem,  is  at  once  read  off. 

The  material  used  is  the  best  bristol  board,  the  foundation 
plate  being  often  attached  to  a  board  of  wood  or  other  strong 
material.  Small  computers  are  often  put  up  in  cloth  or  leather 
cases.  The  sizes  vary  from  4;  x  5^  to  12  x  14  inches,  the  larger 
ones  being  more  suitable  for  the  draugh ting-room  or  office. 

One  important  feature  which  adds  considerably  to  the  value 
of  the  computers  is  that  in  problems  of  which  many  solutions 
are  possible,  all  the  solutions  are  given  at  once,  and  may  be 
read  off  from  the  contiguous  scales.  This  feature  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  Strength  of  Gears  Computer,  described  more  at 
length  below,  which  gives  at  once  all  possible  combinations  of 
pitch  and  face  which  will  transmit  the  load,  so  that  all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  select  suitable  values  for  each ;  whereas, 
when  solving  the  formula  arithmetically  the  value  of  one  m^ist 
be  assumed,  from  which  the  other  is  then  calculated.  This 
advantage  is  also  illustrated  by  the  Strength  of  Beams  Com- 
puter, in  which  the  scales  of  breadth  and  depth,  which  are  con- 
tiguous, show  at  once  all  possible  combinations  of  these,  from 
which  suitable  values  may  be  at  once  selected. 

In  laying  out  these  instruments  no  attempt  is  made  to  decide 
upon  the  values  of  constants  about  which  authorities  differ,  or 
which  involve  individual  experience  in  selection  for  particular 
cases.  For  such  constants  a  special  scale  is  pro\'ided,  covering 
all  probable  values,  from  which  the  user  selects  the  one  which 
accords  with  his  judgment,  precisely  as  though  he  were  solving 
the  formula  in  the  usual  manner. 

As  to  their  degi-ee  of  reliability,  much  depends  upon  their 
size,  the  larger  ones  l>eing,  of  course,  more  adapted  to  close 
and  careful  work.  With  such,  the  average  error  will  not  exceed 
1  per  cent.     In  some  cases  where  the  scales  are  large  and  open 
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this  becomes  reduced  to  J^  of  1  per  cent.  But  as  such  decimal 
refinemeuts  do  uot  iu  practice  euter  into  sizes  of  pipes,  dimen- 
sions of  beams,  etc.,  the  computers  can  be  relied  upon  to  solve 
their  respective  formulas  within  all  needed  limits. 

Computers  have  been  made  to  solve  some  fifty  different  for- 
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mulas,  of  which  the  Strength  of  Gears  Computer  mar  be  taken 
as  an  example  iFig.  22). 

A  formula  much  employed  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  gears 
is 

TV  =  cpf, 
which  mar  be  made  to  read, 

_     jj  X  /  X  rf  X  r . 
■^       ~  "^         126,050       ' 
in  which 

TT'  =  working  load  in  pounds, 
p  =  circumferential  pitch  in  inches. 
f  =  width  of  face  in  inches, 
d  =  diameter  on  pitch  line  in  inches, 
r  =  revolutions  per  minute, 

c  =  a  coefficient  representing  the  safe  working  pressure 
exerted  on  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  one  inch  pitch  and  one  inch  face. 
The  coefficient  c  is  one  which,  as  stated  above,  is  not  determined 
in  the  design  of  the  computer ;  but  a  scale  ranging  between  100 
and  1,000  is  provided,  fi'om  which  the  user  of  the  computer 
makes  a  selection  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  tooth,  material, 
workmanship,  speed,  or  his  own  judgment. 

The  Strength  of  Gears  Computer  solves  the  above  formula, 
and  the  manner  of  using  it  is  as  follows  : 

TO   FIXD   THE    HOBSE-POWEB   A   GEAB   WILL   TEAXSMTT. 

1.  Set  the  face  of  the  tooth  to  its  pitch  ; 

2.  Bring  the  pitch  diameter  to  the  revolutions  of  the  gear ; 

3.  Opposite  the  selected  pressure  coefficient  find  the  horse- 
power the  gear  will  transmit. 

TO   TISD   THE   PITCH   AND   FACE    OF   TOOTH   TO   TRANSMIT   A    GIVEN 
HORSE-POWEE. 

1.  Select  a  pressure  coefficient  and  place  it  opposite  the  given 
horse-power. 

2.  Hold  the  disk  and  set  the  segment  to  bring  the  revolutions 
opposite  the  diameter. 

3.  Find  the  reqiiired  pitch  opposite  the  face  which  goes  with 
it.  All  coinciding  lines  of  face  and  pitch  scales  give  teeth  of 
the  same  strength,  and  from  them  a  tooth  having  the  desired 
ratio  of  face  to  pitch  may  be  selected. 
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The  strength  of  Gears  Computer  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
set  for  the  solution  of  the  following  problem  : 

Required  the  dimensions  of  the  teeth  of  a  gear  24  inches 
diameter  to  transmit  40  hoi'se-power  at  70  revolutions  : 

Assume  r  =  200. 

Set  200  of  the  pressure  coefficient  scale  opposite  40  of  the 
horse-power  scale.  Set  70  of  the  revolution  scale  opposite  24 
of  the  diameter  scale. 

Now  we  find,  coinciding  with  one  another  on  their  resijective 
scales : 

Face 5  inches,      6     inches,    7i  inches,  ) 

Pitch 8       "  3+      •■  2        ■■        r""- 

All  of  which  will  do  the  work  required,  and  from  which  a 
selection  may  be  made. 

We  also  see  that  the  same  power  would  be  transmitted  by 
the  same  tooth  on  gears  of  the  following  diameters  and  speeds  : 

Diameter 14  inches,    16    inches,  28    inches,  ) 

Revolutions  per  luiimta. .    120  105  60  \ 

These  results  illustrate  the  advantage  of  the  instrument 
over  arithmetical  computation  in  setting  before  the  eye  at 
once  all  possible  solutions  of  the  problem. 

On  the  lower  edge  of  the  disk  an  arrow  labelled  "  velocity  "  will 
be  seen,  from  which  we  see  at  once  that  the  velocity  at  the  pitch 
line  is  440  feet  per  minute,  the  figures  of  the  revolution  scale, 
for  this  purpose,  reading  as  feet. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE   GUTTING 
OP  BEVEL    GEARS    WITH  ROTARY   GUTTERS.] 

BY  FORKEST  R.   JONES   AND   ARTHL'R  L.   UODDARD,    MADISON,   WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.)  (Xon-JIember.) 

The  usual  method  in  shops  which  do  not  make  a  business  of 
cutting  bevel  gears  is  either  to  run  several  trial  cuts  and  test 
the  gears  until  they  mesh  satisfactorily,  or  to  file  the  teeth. 
While  such  "  cut  and  try  "  methods  may  produce  teeth  whose 
outlines  are  more  nearly  the  correct  form  for  bevel-gear  teeth 
than  those  of  teeth  formed  with  two  cuts,  very  frequently  they 
do  not,  and  the  extra  time  required  for  siich  operations  is  gen- 
erally time  wasted. 

The  operations  in  detail  required  to  cut  bevel  gears  with 
rotary  cutters  in  a  milling  or  similar  machine  are  as  follows  : 
After  the  gear  blank  is  set  so  that  its  axis  lies  in  the  median 
plane  of  the  cutter  and  at  the  proper  angle  of  elevation,  cuts 
are  run  through  it  to  rough  out  two  or  more  of  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth ;  the  middle  of  the  tooth  and  its  thickness  are 
then  marked  on  the  pitch  circle  of  the  large  end ;  the  gear 
blank  is  then  revolved  through  a  small  angle,  less  than  that  of 
a  single  pitch,  and  the  table  moved  sidewise  until  the  side  of 
the  cutter  passes  through  one  of  Ihe  pitch  points  marking  one 
side  of  the  large  end  of  the  tooth,  and  a  cut  is  taken  on  one 
side  of  all  the  teeth.  The  blank  is  then  revolved  an  equal 
amount  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  original  position,  and  the 
table  shifted  to  correspond,  after  which  a  cut  is  taken  on  the 
unfinished  sides  of  the  teeth,  thus  completing  the  gear. 

The  only  uncertainty  in  these  operations  is  that  of  revolving 
the  blank  from  its  original  or  central  position  through  such  an 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Trnnsncdons. 

t  Abstract  of  a  thesis  presented  by  Mr.  Goddard  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 
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angle  that  tlie  cutter  shall  pass  through  the  yitch  point  of  the 
larger  end  of  a  tooth,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  just  enough  off 
the  smaller  end  to  allow  the  gear  to  mesh  with  its  mates  without 
further  dressing  of  the  teeth. 

A  study  of  the  problem  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
amount  a  gear  must  be  thixs  revolved  could  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  pitch,  the  coefficient  being  a  variable  depending 
upon  the  centre  angle  of  the  gear,  which  is  here  taken  as  the 
angle  between  an  element  of  the  pitch  cone  and  the  axis  of  the 
gear.  It  was  also  thought  that  this  angle  through  which  the 
gear  must  be  revolved  must  be  independent  of  the  pitch  of  the 
gear  ;  for,  with  a  given  pitch  cone  to  be  provided  with  a  certain 
number  of  teeth,  any  pitch  may  be  given  to  the  resulting  gear 
by  selecting  the  base  of  the  pitch  cone  at  the  jjroper  distance 
fi'om  its  apex  to  give  the  gear  the  required  pitch  diameter,  since 
the  pitch  diameter  of  a  bevel  gear  is  measured  on  the  larger 
end  of  the  gear.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  setting  which  will 
answer  for  cutting  a  gear  taken  from  one  part  of  this  cone  will 
answer  for  cutting  a  gear  taken  from  any  other  part ;  yet  the 
two  gears  would  be  of  different  pitches. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  setting  for  gears  of  different 
centre  angles,  the  following  apparatus  was  constructed  and  used 
experimentally. 

In  Fig.  23  the  vertical  rod  ^4  serves  as  the  axis  of  a  gear  ;  the 
sleeve  B  may  be  revolved  upon  and  moved  up  and  down  A,  and 
clamped  in  any  desired '  position  by  means  of  the  set-screw 
shown ;  the  split  collars  C  and  C  va&y  be  turned  or  moved  to 
any  desired  position  upon  B ;  these  collars  carry  smooth  rods 
E  and  E',  on  which  the  brackets  D  and  D'  may  be  moved  and 
clamped  wherever  wanted ;  upon  D  and  D'  are  clamped  the 
outlines  of  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of  the  space  between 
two  teeth  of  an  involute  bevel  gear.  The  outline  of  a  segment 
of  a  bevelled  gear  of  any  desired  centre  angle  or  pitch  may 
thus  be  constructed.  T  is  the  outline  of  a  cutter  templet  drawn 
upon  stiff  cardboard  ;  it  is  clamped  to  the  bracket  F,  free  to 
slide  along  the  rod  J,  which  is  splined  to  receive  a  key  attached 
to  F' ;  F  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  horizontal  shaft  /7,  which  is 
free  to  turn  in  its  bearings  G  and  G' ;  J  may  be  fixed  at  any 
desired  angle  by  clamping  upon  //  the  dog  K,  one  end  of  which 
swings  down  against  a  flat  jjlate  M ;  the  shaft  //  may  be  moved 
endwise  in  its  bearings,  which  movement  coi'responds  to  the 
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lateral  motion  of  the  table  of  a  milling  machine,  except  that  in 
this  case  the  work  is  stationary  and  the  cutter  is  shifted. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  was  as  follows :  The  outlines 
of  the  outer  and  inner  ends  of  a  tooth  space  of  a  bevel  gear  of 


one  inch  pitch  and  fifty  teeth,  were  drawn  by  the  approximate 
method  as  given  in  Brown  &  Sharpe's  "  Treatise  on  Gearing." 
The  outline  of  a  cutter  templet  was  drawn  upon  stiff  cardboard, 
the  curve  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  space  at  the  large  ends 
of  the  teeth.  Pitch  circles  and  median  lines  were  drawn  upon 
all    the   cards.     Fig.  24  shows  two   sets  of  templets  for  bevel 
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gears  having  centre  angles  of  22  degrees  and  52  degrees  respec- 
tively, and  fifty  teeth  each.  The  rod  ./was  set  parallel  to  an  ele- 
ment of  the  pitch  cone  of  the  gear.  This  was  done  by  calcu- 
lating, for  a  24:-inch  radius,  the  chord  of  the  complement  of  the 
centre  angle,  and  measuring  the  length  of  chord  thus  deter- 
mined with  a  steel  tape  from  points  on  J  and  on  the  base  24 
inches  from  the  axis  at  G,  as  shown.  Then  the  plates  at  D  and 
D'  were  set  perpendicular  to  ./,  and  the  space  templets  clamped 
on.  The  positions  of  these  templets  were  determined  by  meas- 
uring the  radii  of  the  pitch  circles  from  A,  and  making  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  templets  one-third  the  slant  height  of  the 
pitch  cone.  The  two  templets  were  brought  into  alignment  by 
sighting  across  two  threads,  one  stretched  along  the  base  of  the 
machine,  and  the  other  stretched  from  the  top  of  A  to  the  top 
of  J,  care  being  taken  first  to  see  that  J  was  in  proper  alignment 
with  ^4.  The  cutter  templet  was  then  clamped  to  the  slide  F, 
and  the  inclination  of  J  was  changed  to  that  of  the  cutting 
angle.  This  was  determined  by  adjusting  until  the  lower  edge 
of  the  cutter  templet  would  pass  through  the  circles  marking 
the  bottom  of  the  space  at  both  ends  of  the  tooth.  A  hole  cut 
in  the  middle  of  the  cutter  templet,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24,  allowed 
the  coincidence  of  the  median  lines  to  be  determined.  This 
completed  the  operation  of  setting  up  the  machine.  Next  the 
sleeve  B  with  its  attachments  was  revolved  through  a  small 
angle,  and  the  shaft  //  was  slid  along  in  its  bearings  until  the 
edge  of  the  cutter  templet  passed  through  the  pitch  point 
marked  0  in  Fig.  24.  The  slide  F  was  then  moved  along  until 
7"  rested  upon  the  inner  space  templet.  The  rod  t/was  swung 
up  to  allow  moving  the  slide  past  />',  and  as  the  dog  K  came 
down  upon  the  flat  plate  the  rod  would  come  back  to  its  orig- 
inal position  when  lowei-ed.  The  amount  of  revolution  was 
ascertained  by  marking  through  the  hole  in  the  cutter  templet 
upon  the  pitch  line  of  the  outer  card  and  measuring  the  dis- 
tance of  this  mark  from  the  median  line  drawn  on  this  card. 
This  was  then  reduced  to  decimals  of  a  pitch. 

It  was  at  first  considered  necessary  to  revolve  the  gear  enough 
to  have  the  edge  of  the  cutter  templet  pass  through  the  outer 
pitch  point  0  and  the  corner  of  the  top  of  the  inner  end  of  the 
tooth ;  but.  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  24,  curve  P,  on  gears  of 
small  centre  angle  this  cut  the  root  of  the  tooth  away  con- 
siderably.     It  was   then   considered    advisable  to  revolve    the 
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gear  so  that  the  cutter  left  nearly  as  much  at  the  top  of  the 
tooth  at  the  inner  end  as  it  took  off  at  the  root.  The  settings 
which  would  produce  this  result  were  determined  for  a  number 
of  gears  of  centre  angles  varying,  by  steps  of  4  degrees,  from 
18  degi'ees  to  52  degi-ees.     At  the  same  time  the  settings  which 


so  teeth  In  each  gear. 
Space  templets,  largo  ends. 


Fig.  24. 


would  cause  the  edge  of  the  cutter  to  pass  through  the  outer 
pitch  point  0  and  the  corner  of  the  top  of  the  inner  end  of  the 
tooth  were  determined.  The  former  series  of  settings,  indicated 
by  X  in  Fig.  25,  seemed  to  require  a  revolving  of  the  gear 
through  about  .15  of  a  pitch  for  any  centre  angle  of  18  degrees 
and  upwards  ;  and  the  latter  series,  indicated  by  O,  seemed  to 
require  a  revolving  through  about  .13  of  a  pitch.     But  it  was 
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noticed  that  as  the  centre  angle  increased,  less  stock  was  left 
on  the  top  of  the  tooth  at  the  inner  end,  and  less  was  taken  off 
at  the  root.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  24 ;  on  the  space  templet  for 
the  small  end  of  the  space  for  the  gear  of  22  degrees  centre 
angle,  the  line  marked  T  indicates  the  true  outline  of  the 
space  ;  the  line  marked  M  indicates  the  outline  of  the  space  as 
it  would  be  when  cut  if  the  gear  were  set  so  that  the  cutter  left 
as  much  stock  on  the  inner  end  of  the  tooth  at  the  top  as 
it  took  off  at  the  root ;  and  the  line  marked  P  indicates 
the  outline  of  the  tooth  as  it  would  be  when  cut  if  the  gear 
were  set  so  that  the  edge  of  the  cutter  would  pass  through  the 
corner  of  the  tooth  at  the  top  of  the  inner  end.  On  the  templet 
for  the  inner  end  of  the  space  for  a  gear  of  52  degrees  centre 
angle,  the  lines  marked  T  and  21  indicate  corresponding 
features  of  the  tooth  ;  but  here  the  lines  almost  coincide.  This 
shows  how  much  more  nearly  correct  gears  of  large  centre 
angles  are  when  cut  with  rotarj^  cutters  than  those  of  small  centre 
angles.  This  is  because  the  circles  upon  which  the  teeth  are 
developed  grow  greater  in  proportion  to  the  pitch  circles  of  the 
gears  as  the  centre  angle  increases  ;  hence  the  involute  outlines 
of  the  teeth  approximate  more  closely  to  a  straight  line,  and 
there  is  consequently  less  difference  of  curvature  between  the 
two  ends  of  the  teeth. 

The  greater  variation  from  the  correct  outline  in  the  gears  of 
small  centre  angles,  as  shown  by  the  curves  T  and  M  in  Fig.  24, 
would  be  still  more  marked  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  wlien  a 
gear  of  small  centre  angle  rotates  through  any  given  angle,  a 
point  on  its  pitch  circle  (at  either  end  of  the  teeth)  passes 
through  a  greater  portion  of  the  circle  upon  which  the  teeth  are 
developed  than  it  does  for  a  large  centre  angle  ;  therefore,  for  a 
given  amount  of  rotation  aboiit  its  axis,  a  tooth  of  a  small  centre- 
angled  gear  has  a  greater  angular  rotation  about  its  centres  of 
development  than  one  of  a  large  centre  angle.  (The  centre  of 
development  is  taken  as  the  intersection  of  the  axis  of  the  gear 
with  a  line  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  pitch  cone  at  the  same 
distance  from  its  apex  as  the  section  of  the  tooth  under  con- 
sideration.) This  greater  rotation  about  the  centi-e  of  develop- 
ment causes  more  metal  to  be  removed  from  near  the  top  of  the 
tooth  of  the  gear  having  a  small  centre  angle. 

The  difference  of  effect  upon  the  inner  ends  of  the  teeth  would 
prevent  the  extra  thick  points  of  the  teeth  of  small  centre  angles 
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from  entering  the  spaces  of  gears  of  larger  centre  angles  with 
which  they  are  to  rnn.  It  was  deemed  best  to  cut  the  gears  of 
larger  centre  angles  as  nearly  correct  as  possible,  and  to  cut  the 
gears  of  smaller  centre  angles  to  mesh  with  them.  A  curve  was 
drawn,  therefore,  between  the  two  series  of  settings  which  had 
been  determined,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  give  this  result. 
This  curve  is  shown  by  the  heavy  line  in  Fig.  25.  Then  four 
pairs  of  gears  were  cut  with  Brown  &  Sharpe's  involute  bevel- 
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gear  cutters,  accoi'ding  to  the  settings  indicated  by  this  curve. 
The  gears  were  :  6  pitch,  20  and  30  teeth,  centre  angles  33§ 
degrees  and  56  j  degrees  ;  7  pitch,  16  and  36  teeth,  centre  angles 
23]  degrees  and  66J  degrees ;  7  pitch,  28  and  48  teeth,  centre 
angles  30|  degrees  and  59f  degrees ;  and  10  pitch,  32  teeth, 
centre  angles  45  degrees.     The  settings  were  : 

Centre  angle  2'^^  degrees  ;  revolved  .135  circular  pitch. 
■'      30}         ■•  '■         .139 

,.  .jgj  ..  ..  J4J 

■  4.-)  ■■  ■■         .150 

■  .5GJ         ■•  "         .150 

..         ggj  .,  .,  ;^5|j 

..  ggj  .,  ,.  jgf, 

These  gears  all  meshed  to  the  correct  depth  and  ran  with  the 
bearing  surface  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  tooth.  At  a 
speed  of  about  400  feet  per  minute  at  the  perijjhery,  the  gears 
with  the  greatest  velocity  ratio  rattled  considerably  ;  but  this 
must  always  be  the  case  with  such  gears  cut  with  two  cuts,  if 
the  bearing  is  to  be  distributed  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
teeth.  If  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  the  gears  run  quietly 
than  to  bear  the  whole  length  of  the  teeth,  then  they  should  be 
revolved  less  from  the  central  position,  thus  allowing  more  to 
be  cut  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  teeth,  which  would  leave  the 
bearing  almost  altogether  at  the  outer  ends, 
u 
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The  7-pitcli  gears  of  16  and  36  teeth  and  the  6-pitch  gears  of 
20  and  30  teeth  had  faces  J  of  an  inch  long,  which  is  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  slant  height  of  the  pitch  cone,  as  those  were  the 
dimensions  for  which  the  cutters  were  designed.  The  shaded 
parts  of  Fig.  26  show  how  the  bearing  surfaces  were  distributed 
along  the  sides  of  the  teeth  of  these  gears.  The  7-pitch  gears  of 
28  and  48  teeth  had  a  length  of  faces  also  about  one-quarter  of 
the  slant  height  of  the  pitch  cone  ;  but  in  this  case  the  faces  of 
the  teeth  were  1^  inches  long.  The  bearing  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
of  these  gears  were  distributed  similarly  to  those  shown  in 
Fig.  26.  The  10-pitch  mitre  gears  of  32  teeth  had  faces  1  inch 
long,  which  is  about  .4A:  of  the  slant  height  of  the  pitch  cone. 


The  bearing  surfaces  of  these  gears  were  distributed  similarly 
to  that  shown  for  the  pinion  in  Fig.   26. 

The  exact  setting  desired  cannot  usually  be  obtained  on  the 
ordinary  dividing  head  of  a  milling  machine,  so  the  spacing 
device  shown  in  Fig.  27  was  made.  It  is  a  circular  plate  ^  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  pin  in  the  centre  which  fits  in  the  holes  of  the 
index  plate  of  the  dividing  head  of  the  gear-cutting  machine, 
and  has  a  series  of  holes  of  the  size  of  those  in  the  index  plate, 
arranged  in  a  spiral.  The  required  partial  revolution  of  the 
gear  to  obtain  the  correct  setting  is  reduced  to  decimals  of  a 
revolution  of  the  index  plate.  Suppose  this  requires  .125  of  a 
revolution  of  the  index  plate,  as  was  the  case  with  the  gear  of  48 
teeth.  The  index  plate  used  had  20  holes  in  the  outer  row,  M-hich 
makes  two  and  one-half  of  its  spaces  correspond  to  the  required 
.125  revolution.  Therefore  the  pin  on  the  spacing  plate  was 
inserted  in  the  hole  in  the  index  plate  second  from  the  one  in 
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which  the  locking  pin  of  the  dividing  head  had  been  inserted, 
and  then  the  index  plate  was  turned  till  the  locking  pin  entered 
the  proper  hole  in  the  spacing  plate,  which,  of  course,  in  this 
case,  was  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  pin  of  the  spacing  plate 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  space  between  consecutive  holes  of  the 
20-hole  row  of  the  index  plate. 
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THE     WASHING     OF    BITUMINOUS     COAL     BY    THE 
LUHRIG    PROCESS. 

BY   J.    V.    SCnAEFEK.    CHICAGO,    ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  composition  of  fuel  is  a  matter  so  vitally  connected  with 
all  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries,  that  the  removal 
of  the  impurities  in  coal  has  been  made  a  subject  of  mucli  study 
and  experimental  work.  Before  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
the  latest  plant  built  on  the  Luhrig  system  the  writer  desires 
to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  these  impurities,  the  means  to 
be  employed  to  remove  them,  and  the  advantages  of  the  cleaned 
coal. 

The  principal  impurities  in  coal  which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
are  ash  in  the  form  of  slate,  and  bone  coal,  and  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  pyrites.  The  larger  pieces  of  slate,  bone,  and  pyrites  can 
be  removed  by  hand  picking.  Fortunately,  all  these  materials 
have  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  that  of  pure  coal.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  remove  these  elements  from  the  small  coal 
by  using  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  float  off  the  coal,  which  is 
lighter,  leaving  the  slate,  bone,  and  pyrites  to  settle.  This  is  the 
process  called  washing. 

The  incombustible  matter  in  coal  generally  consists  of  silicate 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  In  blast  furnaces  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  reduced,  but  when  present  in  fuel  used  for  generating 
steam  it  forms  into  clinkers  on  the  bars  of  the  furnace  grate, 
resulting  in  great  loss. 

Coal  ashes  often  contain  about  90  per  cent,  of  silicate  of 
alumina.  The  proportion  of  silica  to  alumina  is  generally  J  to  2. 
The  latter  proportion  generally  exists  in  coal  with  a  high 
percentage  of  ash.      This  silicate  is  almost  infusible,  and  in 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engiueers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Tranaactiom. 
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1  >nler  to  flux  it  for  good  working  of  the  furnace  it  requires  an 
addition  of  lime. 

In  blast  furnaces  on  Bessemer  iron  the  slags  are  generally  of 
the  following  composition : 

Lime,        47. 
Silica,       38. 
Alumina,  15. 
The  proportion  between  alumina  and  lime  is  about  1  to  3,  but 
if  lime  be  added  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  alumina  of  the 
ashes  of  the  fuel,  the  proportion  of  the  bases  to  the  silica  will 
be   much   greater   than   in  the   Bessemer  slag.      However,   to 
prevent  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  loss,  the  lime  (in  the  follow- 
ing calculation")  will   be   only  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  as  basic  as  the  remainder  of  the  slag 
produced  in  the  furnace. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  22  cwt.  of  coke,  containing — 
Carbon,     92  per  cent.  : 
Ash,  5  per  cent. ; 

Moisture,  3  per  cent., 

will  produce  one  ton  of  Bessemer  iron. 

The  following  will  show,  with  this  data,  what  amount  of  coke 
will  be  required  when  the  coke  contains — 

Carbon,     82  per  cent. ; 
Ash,  15  per  cent.  ; 

Moisture,    3  per  cent. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  ash  being — 
Silica,        49  per  cent. ; 
Alumina,   25  per  cent. ; 
Lime,  etc.,  8  per  cent., 

22  cwt.  of  coke  with  92  per  cent,  carbon  gives  20.24  cwt.  of 
carbon  per  ton  of  iron. 

Again,  20.24  cwt.  of  carbon  represents  24.7  cwt.  of  coke 
when  there  is  82  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  i.e.,  with  15  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

The  10  per  cent,  of  additional  ash  in  the  dirtier  coke  equals  2.5 
cwt.,  consisting  of  1.23  cwt.  silica,  0.82  cwt.  bases,  0.45  cwt.  oxide  of 
iron.  The  bases  take  up  0.5  cwt.  of  silica,  leaving  0.73  cwt.  to 
be  fluxed  by  adding  lime  to  the  extent  of  1.2  cwt.,  which  is 
equal  to  2.2  cwt.  of  limestone.     The  total  slag  due  to  the  extra 
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10  percent,  of  asli  in  the  coke  will  therefore  be  3.7  cwt.,  consisting 
of  2.5  cwt.  ashes  plus  1.2  cwt.  lime. 

'  Cwt. 

Units. 

The  fusion  of  3.7  cwt.  of  slag  requires,  according  to  Bell,  3.7  x  550  = 3,035 

To  expel  tUe  carbonic  acid  from  2.2  cwt.  of  limestone  requires  3.3  x  370  =      814 
To  decompose  0.364  cwt.  of  carbonic  acid  of  tbe  limestone  requires  0.264  x 

8,200  = 845 

Total  cwt.  heat  units 3,694 

Taking  -±,400  as  the  number  of  units  developed  by  1  cwt, 
of    carbon    in    the    blast    furnace,   the    above   will    represent 

7-7-r-=  0.84  cwt.  of  carbon. 
4400 

The  carbon,  therefore,  in  the  inferior  coke  must  be 
20.24  +  0.84  =  21.08,  instead  of  20.24  cwt.  Consequently,  the  coke 
required  with  15  per  cent,  of  ash  will  be  82  :  100 : :  21.08  :  25.7 
cwt.,  or  3.7  cwt.  coke,  for  every  ton  of  iron  produced,  more  than 
coke  with  only  5  f)er  cent,  of  ash,  or  about  17  per  cent,  of  coke 
extra. 

To  this  loss  must  be  added  the  cost  of  2j  cwt.  of  limestone, 
which  would  of  itself  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  washing.  It 
is  evident,  therefoi-e,  that  a  great  saving  can  be  effected  by 
washing  coal  to  be  used  for  metallurgical  purposes. 

Connelsville  coal  contains  0.53  per  ceut.  of  sulphur.  It  is 
considered  that  any  coal  which  contains  in  the  coke  made  fi'om 
it  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  not  fitted  for  blast-furnace 
use.  As  many  coking  coals  do  contain  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  it  is  in  these  cases  absolutely  necessary  to  wash  them 
carefully  if  they  are  to  be  made  into  coke  for  blast-furnace  use. 

The  table  here  given  shows  a  few  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  washing  coals  from  different  sections  of  this  country, 
and  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  to  what  extent  ash  and  sulphur 
may  be  removed  from  coal : 
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Slnss,  Binningbam,  Ala 

Sopris,  Sopris,  Co] 

Big  Muddy.  Carterville,  111 

Blossburg:,  Birmingbam,  Ala. . . 
Mary  Lee,  Birmingbam,  Ala. . . 

Belt,   Montana 

Toluca,  Toluca,  111 

Brazil.  Brazil,  Ind 

Rogers.  Lisbon,  O i 

Alexandria.   Greensburg,  Pa.    . 
Cberrr  Valley  No.  3,  Leetonia,  O 

Comos.  Union  Bay,  B.  C 

{Sand  Coulee,  Montana 

(okedale.  Montana 

Atbens,  Obio 


In  a  properly  conducted  washing  operation  as  practised  under 
the  Luhrig  system,  nothing  essential  to  coking  is  lost.  In  some 
of  the  less  thorough  systems — if  indeed  they  may  at  all  be 
called  si/stem-s — a  considerable  amount  of  bituminous  matter  and 
pure  coal  is  lost.  These  losses,  however,  are  inexcusable,  and 
should  not  be  charged  to  coal  washing  in  general. 

Again,  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  coke  fi-om  dirty  coal  is 
greater  than  that  of  coke  from  clean  coal.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  coal  contains  10  per  cent,  of  removable  ash.  As  the  price 
of  the  coke  is  proportionate  inversely  to  its  percentage  of  ash, 
it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to  maintain  a  coking  plant  one-tenth 
larger  than  if  the  coal  was  washed,  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
money  equivalent. 

All  that  has  been  stated  above  applies  with  almost  equal  force 
to  coal  used  under  a  boiler  for  generating  steam.  In  tbe  process 
of  burning,  the  iron,  sulphur,  etc.,  in  the  reinovahle  dirt,  together 
with  the  _/?.w(7  incombustible  matter  in  the  coal,  melt  togetlrer 
and  form  a  vitrified  mass  on  the  gi-ate  bars,  called  clinker.  This 
greatly  impedes  the  passage  of  air  between  the  bars  and  causes 
imperfect  combustion.  Moreover,  when  the  bars  are  covered 
with  a  firmly  adherent  mass  of  clinker  they  are  no  longer  cooled 
by  a  current  of  cold  air,  and  so  become  heated,  and  '■  burn  out." 
To  compensate  for  these  losses  an  extra  amount  of  fuel  must  be 
pro\'ided,  the  cost  of  which,  and  the  cost  of  removing  the  ash 
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and  repairing  grate  bars,  are  items  that  make  the  desirability 
of  -washing  very  apparent. 

The  cost  of  transportation  on  a  dirty  coal  is  also  an  element 
well  worth  considering.  In  a  coal  having  18  per  cent,  ash  there 
is  probably  10  per  cent,  that  might  have  been  left  at  the  mine 
by  a  process  of  washing.  In  many  cases  as  high  as  70  per  cent, 
of  the  price  a  consumer  pays  for  coal  goes  for  railroad  trans- 
portation ;  7  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the  price  the  consumer 
pays  goes  for  transporting  the  very  thing  he  doesn't  want— a 
product  worse  than  useless,  as  it  spoils  his  fire,  burns  out  his 
gi-ate  bars,  and  costs  money  to  haul  away  from  his  ash  pit.  As 
this  10  per  cent,  of  removable  ash  can  be  washed  out  at  the  mine 
at  a  cost  of  two  to  five  cents  per  ton,  the  transportation  charges 
on  it  alone  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  washing  and  the  shrinkage 
in  volume  due  to  washing.  As  this  washed  coal  will  have  11 
per  cent,  greater  calorific  power  the  consumer  can  pay  such  a 
price  for  it  as  will  leave  a  liberal  margin  of  profit  for  both  con- 
sumer and  producer.  This  readily  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced  washed  coal  has  found  a  ready 
mai'ket.  Parties  who  once  try  it  are  nearly  always  converted  to 
its  continued  use. 

A  thorough  system  of  washing  involves  the  careful  separation 
of  the  coal  into  difl'erent  sizes — Xo.  1  and  Xo.  2  nut.  No.  3  and 
Ko.  -i  pea,  and  sludge.  It  is  a  universally  accepted  fact  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  using  coal  of  a  uniform  size.  There- 
fore the  smaller  sizes  of  washed  coal  often  make  a  much  better 
fii-e  than  the  run-of-mine  or  lump  coal  that  has  previously  been 
used  at  a  higher  price.  The  much  higher  efficiency  of  an  evenly 
gi'aded  nut  coal  over  lump  coal  and  the  increasing  use  of 
mechanical  stokers  are  facts  which,  in  the  writer's  ojnnion,  will 
soon  compel  the  coal  prodiicer  to  prepare  his  steam  coal  for  the 
demands  of  the  market  by  crushing  and  washing.  By  using  the 
sludge  or  intermediafe  j)rodn€i  (this  term  will  be  fully  explained 
later)  it  is  often  possible  for  a  mine  operator  to  use  under 
his  own  boilers  the  pi'oduct  for  which  he  has  no  market,  and 
sell  or  coke  all  the  remainder. 

Freight  charges  and  low  prices  for  small  coal  often  combine 
to  produce  conditions  where  the  slack  coal  becomes  a  very  trou- 
blesome afi'air.  It  cannot  be  sold,  so  that  it  must  be  haiiled  to 
the  dump  at  a  cost  of  considerable  money,  and  often  it  becomes 
even  there  an  intolerable  nuisance  by  its  firing  and  clogging 
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streams.  In  maur  cases  where  these  couditions  exist,  a  wash- 
ing plant  will  convert  this  expensive  slack  pile  into  a  marketable 
product  which  will  make  a  showing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Again,  much  small  coal  is  often  left  in  the  mine  because  it 
does  not  pay  to  hoist  it.  This,  of  course,  means  jiist  so  much 
of  the  coal  territory  made  unproductive.  It  has  been  found 
profitable  to  hoist  this  and,  by  washing,  make  of  it  a  marketable 
coal. 

The  washing  of  coal  is,  properly  speaking,  a  process,  not  a  sin- 
gle operation.  There  is  involved  in  it  such  an  arrangement  of 
various  elevators,  conveyors,  jigs,  etc.,  etc.,  with  respect  to  their 
individual  and  related  uses  and  to  their  environment  that  they 
will  work  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  handle  coal  and 
water  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  fuel  purposes  coal  must  not  be  broken  into  fine  pieces  more 
than  is  unavoidable.  To  this  end  bar  screens  and  all  dumps 
which  tend  to  break  the  coal  should  be  avoided,  and  in  their 
places  should  be  used  shaking  screens  and  rotary  dumps.  The 
pit  cars  should  be  dumped  into  a  hopper  at  the  head  of  the 
screen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  coal  to  flow  gently  on 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  shaking  screen.  On  this  screen  the 
hand  picking  can  be  done. 

For  coking  coal  it  is  tisually  necessary  to  put  in  crushers  and 
disintegrators.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  coals  that  are 
low  in  volatile  matter.  When  the  coal  must  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  state  before  coking  it  should  be  icashed first  and  dlsintegrateiJ 
(iftericard.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  fully  explained  below  in 
the  description  of  a  Luhrig  coking-coal  washery.  If  all  the 
product  of  the  mine  is  coked,  and  the  slate  and  pyrites  occur  in 
large  pieces  in  the  lump  and  egg-coal  sizes,  these  sizes  should 
be  hand-picked  before  going  to  the  breaker,  where  they  are 
broken  to  nut-coal  size  before  going  to  the  washer. 

All  water  that  has  been  used  should  be  clarified  so  as  to  be 
used  over  again.  As  it  takes  about  a  ton  of  water  to  wash  a  ton 
of  coal,  there  are  few  localities  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  allow  it  to  flow  away  after  being 
used.  Indeed,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  this  it  is  not  desirable, 
for  the  reason  that  much  coal  is  thus  lost,  and  the  damage  done 
to  streams  by  the  deposits  of  fine  coal  and  refuse  are  apt  to 
cause  expensive  litigation.     The  water  carrying  fine  coal  should 
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be  allowed  to  settle,  the  claritied  water  beiug  used  over  again, 
and  the  fine  coal  or  sludge  being  saved  for  coking  or  for  use 
under  the  boilers.  The  water  carrying  refuse  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  refiise,  drained  of  its  water,  dumped  on 
a  pile  on  the  mine  property.  When  these  precautious  are 
observed  a  very  small  stream  of  fresh  water,  usually  not  over 
2.^-iuch  pipe,  suffices  for  washing  purposes. 

The  perfection  of  the  process  of  coal  washing  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  Mr.  Carl  Luhrig, 
of  Germany  ;  but  others  have  labored  in  this  line,  and  it  will  be 
of  value  in  getting  an  understanding  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Luhrig  system  to  review  in  a  cursory  manner  some  of  these 
other  efforts  before  passing  on  to  the  description  of  a  Luhrig 
washery. 

Among  mechanical  appliances  for  the  washing  of  coal  prob- 
ably the  most  primitive  consists  of  a  long  wooden  trough 
divided  by  low  cross  dams  at  intervals.  This  sluice  is  given  such 
an  inclination  that  the  water  has  sufficient  force  to  float  the  coal 
over  the  dams,  while  the  heavier  pieces  of  slate  and  pyrites  are 
retained  and  removed  at  intervals  with  a  rake. 

Another  appliance  consists  of  an  inverted  cone- shaped  recejD- 
tacle.  Water  is  forced  into  this  tub  near  the  apex  at  the 
bottom,  and  flowing  out  at  the  top  it  floats  over  the  coal,  allow- 
ing the  slate  and  pyrites  to  settle  and  be  removed  at  intervals  by 
means  of  valves.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  seiDaration,  stirring- 
arms  are  put  in  the  tub  to  keep  the  water  and  coal  agitated,  and 
so  aid  the  separation. 

A  percussion  table  has  been  used  with  some  success.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shallow  wooden  chute  or  table  about  eight  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide  with  sides  six  inches  high.  This  is  made 
slightly  concave  upward  and  suspended  by  rods  in  an  almost 
horizontal  position.  The  bottom  consists  of  a  sheet  of  galvan- 
ized iron ;  above  this,  about  one  inch  clear,  is  a  false  bottom 
made  of  wooden  riffles.  These  riffles  are  placed  close  together, 
with  a  space  of  one-thirty-second  inch  between,  and  have  their 
upper  edges,  pointing  toward  the  higher  end  of  the  table,  sharp- 
ened by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  sheet  metal  This  table  is 
allowed  to  fall  forward,  and  then  is  thrown  back  violently 
against  a  bumping  post.  As  the  coal  and  water  in  a  mixed 
stream  flow  on  to  the  higher  end  of  this  table,  the  upward 
bumping  action  throws  the  heavier  particles,  which  settle  down 
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SO  tho  riffles  cau  act  ou  them,  up  and  off  the  higher  eucl  of  the 
table,  while  the  cleau  coal  and  wat^i-  flow  off  the  lower  end. 
The  receptacle  between  bottom  and  false  bottom  being  filled 
with  water,  aids  the  separation  and  allows  the  removal  of  the 
finer  refuse. 

All  of  these  appliances  have  been  used  with  some  success, 
but  they  are  all  wasteful  of  coal  and  water,  their  results  ou 
different  coals  cannot  be  assured  in  advance  with  any  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty,  and  they  have  never  been  developed 
into  any  complete  system.  Nothing  but  a  runuing  stream  will 
supply  the  trough  washer  with  water.  The  inverted  cone  is 
tolerably  effective  with  the  larger  sizes  of  coal,  but  iuefficient 
in  dealing  with  smaller  sizes  and  dust.  The  percussion  table 
requires  such  careful  watching  to  keejj  the  supplies  of  coal  and 
water  balanced  that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  keep  regulated.  The 
form  of  the  table  also  requires  changing  to  suit  different  coals, 
and  as  this  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  experiment  the 
installation  of  such  a  plant  proves  very  ti'oublesome. 

By  far  the  best  results  that  have  been  obtained  have  been 
reached  by  means  of  various  forms  of  the  old  Hartz  ore  jig. 
The  jig  consists  in  general  of  a  box  divided  vertically  into  two 
compartments  from  the  top  to  a  point  below  the  water  line.  In 
one  of  these  compartments  a  plunger  plays  up  and  down.  The 
other  compartment  is  closed  near  its  bottom  by  a  screen.  Coal 
is  placed  continuously  on  the  screen  near  the  partition  and 
water  is  forced  into  the  back  of  the  other  compartment  below 
the  plunger.  The  action  of  the  plunger  imparts  a  pulsating 
motion  to  the  water,  which,  acting  upward  through  the  meshes  of 
the  screen,  lifts  the  lighter  parts,  allowing  the  coal  to  flow  out  of 
the  front  of  this  compartment  near  the  top,  while  the  slates  pass 
out  at  a  point  lower  down. 

Mr.  Luhrig  conceived  the  idea  of  using  pieces  of  broken 
feldsjiar  ou  the  screen  when  fine  coal  is  to  be  washed.  This 
has  proven  very  successful  on  fine  coal.  The  refuse  which  in 
this  case  passes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  jig  has  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  of  the  feldspar  in  a  tortuous  way,  and  the  pulsat- 
ing water  has  thus  abundant  opportunity  to  act  on  the  mass  and 
lift  out  the  lighter  particles  of  coal. 

These  jigs  have  been  made  in  various  ways,  represented  in 
this  country  by  the  so  called  Diescher,  Stutz.  and  Stein  washers, 
all  the  same  in  jjrinciple,  but  differing  in  essential  details  from 
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the  Luhrig  jigs.  It  must  he  kept  in  mind,  hoicever,  that  sitceess 
in  coal  loasMng  does  not  depend  so  muck  on  i^idividnal  machines 
and  appliances  which  can  be  made  in  any  good  machine  shop  as 
it  does  on  the  process  and  the  system  upon  which  the  tvhole 
jalant  has  been  built  and  is  operated.  The  nature  of  the  coal 
must  in  every  case  be  taken  into  account,  the  jDurposes  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  plant  designed  accordingly.  It  follows 
that  every  plant  is  diii'erent,  and  imitation  of  previously  carried 
out  plans  is  generally  faulty  and  disappointing.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  f)lace  the  design  of  washing  plants  into  the  hands 
of  an  expert  who,  by  training  and  experience  in  this  particular 
line  of  work,  is  qualified  to  so  systematize  and  arrange  the 
plant  to  meet  existing  conditions  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  perfection  of  the  Luhrig  system  of  coal  washing  was  the 
life  work  of  Mr.  Luhrig  among  some  of  the  most  dirty  and  dif- 
ficult coals  of  Europe.  This  system,  after  being  perfected  in 
Germany  and  covered  in  its  essential  details  by  letters  patent, 
was  introduced  into  England  and  Scotland  by  the  Messrs.  Merry 
k  Cuniughame  at  their  collieries.  Its  work  at  these  places  was 
so  efi'ective  and  so  far  in  advance  of  the  results  obtained  by  other 
processes  of  washing  that  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  in 
Great  Britain. 

Messrs.  Cuniughame  ct  Co.,  controlling  the  Luhrig  patents  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  have  introduced  the  system  into 
this  country,  and  have  built  successful  Luhrig  washeries  at 
Carterville  and  DeSoto,  Illinois  ;  Belt,  Montana ;  and  Union  Bay, 
Vancouver  Island.  A  six-hundred-ton  plant  for  coking  coal  is 
now  building  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  for  the  Alexandria  Coal  Com- 
pany's Crabtree  Mine.  This  washer  is  situated  in  that  belt  of 
coal  country  immediately  contiguous  to  and  surrounding  the  Con- 
nellsville  region.  The  coal  has  all  the  coking  qualities  of  the 
Connellsville  coal,  biit  l)eiug  higher  in  ash  and  sulj^hur,  its  coke 
does  not  command  the  price  for  bhist  furnace  and  foundry  use 
which  is  obtained  for  the  Connellsville.  And  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  out  these  impurities  that  the  Alexandria  Coal  Com- 
pany are  spending  a  large  sura  of  money  in  this  plant,  hoping 
thereby  to  sell  their  coke  for  full  Connellsville  price.  When  we 
consider  that  Connellsville  is  the  standard  coke  of  this  country, 
that  the  Connellsville  field  is  comparatively  small  and  is  prac- 
tically owned  by  one  man,  and  that  a  thoroughly  successful 
washing  will  make  available  thousands  ujijon  tbousauds  of  acres 
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of  coal  for  coke,  fully  equal  to  the  Connellsville  standard,  we 
realize  in  some  measure  how  much  interest  attaches  to  the 
success  of  this  enterprise  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  this  plant  (see  Figs.  28-30) : 

A  live-hundred-ton  storage  bin  already  in  place  will  be  used 
for  the  present  for  a  "raw  coal"  storage  bin.     From  this  bin 


the  unwashed  coal,  crushed  to  the  size  of  nut  coal  and  under, 
flows  into  the  elevator  1,  which  takes  the  raw  coal  to  the  top  of 
the  washery.  This  elevator  delivers  to  the  triple-jacketed  screen 
2,  which  is  approximately  fifteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet  diameter 
and  grades  all  the  coal  into  four  sizes,  Nos.  1,  '2,  and  3  niit,  and 
fine  coal.  On  the  third  floor  of  the  building  are  six  nut-coal  jigs, 
two  for  each  of  the  three  sizes  of  nut  coal.  These  jigs  are  so 
adjusted  that  only  the  very  clean  nut  coal  goes  over  as  coal,  and 
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is  sluiced  to  the  ilraiuiug  screen  3.  This  screen  has  three-eighth- 
inch  openings,  thoroughly  drains  the  coal,  and  delivers  it  into 
elevator  4.  This  elevator  runs  slowlj^  and  has  perforated 
buckets  so  as  to  further  drain  off  the  water  and  deliver  the  coal 
into  the  washed  coal  storage  bins  as  dry  as  possible. 

All  material  going  into  the  nut-coal  jigs  which  does  not  flow 
out  as  clean  coal  passes  out  on  a  lower  level  as  refuse.     This 


Fig.  30 


refuse  is  automatically  collected  by  a  screw  conveyor  5,  and 
delivered  to  the  perforated  bucket  elevator  6,  which  lifts  it  out 
of  the  water  and  delivers  it  to  the  crusher  7.  It  is  this  mate- 
rial which  has  been  referred  to  above  as  "  iniermedtate  prorluet." 
It  consists  of  refuse  matter,  bone  coal,  and  pieces  of  pure  coal 
which  adhere  to  refuse  matter,  all  having  a  higher  specific 
gravity  than  the  clean  coal.  This  intermediate  product  is 
raised  from  the  crusher  by  means  of  elevator  8,  to  screen  9, 
where  it  is  again  graded,  and  then  rewashed  in   two  special 
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feldspar  rewasliiug  jigs,  10.  The  cleaued  coal  from  these 
rewasliiug  jigs  flows  into  the  perforated  biacket  elevator  11, 
where  it  is  drained,  and  falls  into  bin  12  to  be  used  as  fuel. 

The  great  advantage,  in  a  washery  for  coking  coal,  in  thus 
washing  the  nut  coal  before  crushing  is  readily  apparent.  All 
impurities  intergrown  with  the  coal  in  the  nut-coal  sizes  are 
thus  at  once  and  forever  taken  out  of  the  coking  coal,  cleansed 
and  used  for  other  purposes.  If  these  pieces  were  crushed 
before  washing,  their  impurities  would  be  mixed  with  the  clean 
coal,  and  no  amount  of  subsequent  washing  would  get  it  all  out 
again.  If  it  is  desired  to  reduce  all  the  coal  to  a  fine  state 
before  coking,  it  is  better  to  wash  first,  aud  then  disintegrate 
the  clean  nut  coals  after  washing. 

The  fine  coal  passing  throiigh  the  openings  in  the  outer 
jacket  of  screen  2  is  met  by  the  stream  of  water  from  the  drain- 
ing screen  3  and  washed  into  the  hydraulic  grading  box  13. 
This  is  a  V-shaped  box  having  six  compartments  corresponding 
to  the  six  fine-coal  jigs.  Herein  the  fine  coal  automatically 
grades  itself  into  six  diflferent  sizes.  Each  of  these  sizes  is 
washed  by  itself  in  one  of  the  six  feldsi^ar  jigs,  14.  All  jigs  are 
driven  by  adjustable  eccentrics,  so  that  they  may  be  very  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  wash  the  particular  size  and  kind  of  material 
which  goes  to  them. 

The  clean  coal  from  the  fine-coal  jigs  14  is  sluiced  to  the 
draining  screen  15,  having  one-eighth-inch  openings.  From 
here  the  coal  passes  to  elevator  4.  The  water  and  fine  coal  dust 
passing  through  the  ojjeniugs  of  this  screen  flow  to  the  sludge 
elevator  16.  The  final  refuse  from  the  fine-coal  jigs  14,  and 
from  the  rewashing  jigs  10,  passes  to  the  final  refuse  elevator 
17.  This  delivers  it  to  a  bin  from  which  it  is  drawn  from  time 
to  time  and  carted  to  the  dump. 

The  elevator  17  has  perforated  buckets.  Its  foot  rests  in  a 
V-shaped  water-tight  box.  Lying  full  length  along  the  bottom 
of  this  box  is  a  screw  conveyor.  The  water  carrying  refuse  is 
discharged  directly  into  the  buckets  of  the  elevator,  so  as  to 
catch  as  much  of  the  refuse  as  possible.  What  flows  over  with 
the  water  settles  gradually  to  the  bottom  and  is  taken  to  the 
elevator  by  the  screw  conveyor.  The  water  overflows  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  box  into  the  pump  tank,  to  be  used  over  again. 

The  water  from  the  fine-coal  draining  screen  15  flows  in  a 
very  similar  manner  to  the  buckets  of  the  sludge  elevator  16 ; 
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the  fine  coal  or  sludge  held  in  suspension  is  very  light,  however, 
and  does  not  settle  so  readily  as  the  fine  refuse.  In  order  to 
recover  this  sludge,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  in  the 
coking  coal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  clarify  the  water,  the  sludge 
recovery  18  is  used.  A  section  eleven  feet  wide  by  seventy-five 
feet  long  on  lower  floor  is  sheathed  up  water  tight.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  this  tank  an  endless  sei'ies  of  scrapers  moves  very  slowly 
toward  the  sludge  elevator.  As  the  water  in  this  tank  is  usually 
about  eight  feet  deep,  the  water  flows  from  the  elevator  toward 
the  ovei-flow  at  the  other  end  very  slowly. 

Transverse  partitions  from  above  the  water  line  to  near  the 
bottom,  still  further  aid  the  settling  and  prevent  light  particles 
from  floating  across  to  the  overflow  on  the  surface. 

The  elevators  -i  and  16  discharge  into  a  Dodge  scraper  con- 
veyor 19,  which  distributes  the  coal  into  bins,  shown  on  the 
figure,  which  are  calculated  to  hold  one  thousand  tons.  This 
gives  the  coal  plenty  of  time  to  further  drain  of  its  water. 

In  case  it  shall  prove  to  be  desirable  to  crush  the  niit  coal  for 
coking,  a  crusher  has  been  provided  at  "20,  into  which  the  coal 
fi'om  part  or  all  the  nut-coal  jigs  can  flow.  This  crushed  nut 
coal  can  then  be  rewashed  in  the  fine-coal  jigs,  or  can  pass 
direct  to  the  draining  screen  and  thence  to  elevator  -4. 

The  entire  plant  is  driven  from  an  engine  at  B  by  means  of  a 
belt  to  the  line  shaft  on  the  top  floor,  from  which  the  various 
parts  are  driven. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  features  of  this 
plant :  First,  the  extreme  and  careful  grading  into  eleven  differ- 
ent sizes,  and  washing  each  size  in  a  jig  especially  made  and 
adjusted  for  it.  Second,  the  washing  of  the  niit  coals  before 
crushing  to  take  out  the  hitermediate  product.  Third,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  plant  with  a  view  to  minimizing  labor — 
three  men  only  being  required  to  run  it.  Fourth,  the  effective 
arrangement  for  settling  the  water,  and  the  automatic  and  con- 
tinuous removal  therefrom  of  sludge  and  refuse,  clarifying  the 
water,  and  saving  all  the  fine  coal  dust.  Fifth,  the  effective  ar- 
rangements for  drying  the  washed  coal. 

When  the  matter  of  washing  the  Crabtree  coal  came  up  for 
consideration  a  sample  of  the  coal  was  selected  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cuninghame  &  Co.,  great  care  being  taken  to  have 
the  sample  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  run  of 
the  coah  Part  of  this  was  hand-washed,  and  analyses  made  of 
7 
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both  the  washed  and  unwashed  portions.     The  following  results 
were  obtained: 


No.  of 
Sample. 

Size. 

1             Kind. 

Ash  i. 

Sulphur  f. 

Phos.  %. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

i  in.  to  J  in . 
iV  in.  to  i  in. 
Under  i\;  in. 

Unwashed 

Washed 

Unwashed 

1  Washed 

Unwashed 

10.35 
6.88 

10.60 
6.213 

12.400 

1.098 
0.604 
1.139 
0.617 
1.606 

0.033 
0.025 
0.027 
0.025 
0.033 

Specific  gravity  of  boue  coal 1.39  per  cent. 

Specific  gravity  of  pure  selected  coal 1 .27   "      " 

Fixed  ash  in  pure  selected  coal 2.54    "      " 

A  previous  ultimate  analysis  of  a  sample  of  this  coal  gave  the 
following  results  : 


Bone  f. 

Pyrites  %. 

Slate  f. 

1.150 
26.900 
21.080 

0.549 
50.321 

0.072 

1.552 

Ash 

28.28 

1.098 

0.05 

0  017 

Sp.  gravity 

It  is  expected  that  the  washing  of  the  coal  at  this  place  will 
be  so  thoroughly  done  that  the  ash  in  the  coke  made  from  the 
washed  coal  will  be  below  10  per  cent,  and  the  sulphur  below 
1  per  cent.  That  this  may  be  confidently  expected  will  be 
readily  apparent  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  results 
achieved  at  Union  Bay,  B.  C,  where  the  ash  is  reduced  from 
35.5  per  cent,  to  S.5  per  cent.  The  fixed  ash  in  this  Comox  coal 
is  7.8  per  cent.,  thus  showing  that  the  coal  washed  to  within 
1  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  ash  in  the  coal. 

The  Luhrig  system,  though  comparatively  new  in  this  country, 
is  no  new  thing.  Over  200  plants  are  in  daily  use  in  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  all  doing  good 
work.  Several  of  these  plants  have  capacities  of  175  tons  per 
hour  each.  Such  is  the  control  which  au  expert  operator  has 
over  the  results  that  the  Messrs.  Cuninghame  iVr  Co.  are  enabled 
to  fully  guarantee  beforehand  the  exact  results  which  will  be 
obtained  in  washing  any  coal  by  this  process. 
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On  page  27  of  liis  valuable  book  on  "  Coke  "  Mr.  John  Fnltoii 
says  that  the  coal  of  Belt,  Montana,  cannot  be  coked.  lu  1894 
a  Luhrig  washery  was  erected  at  Belt,  also  some  beehive  coke 
ovens.  These  are  now  producing  one  hundred  tons  per  day 
of  coke.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Company,  who  own  the  plant 
at  Belt,  wei-e  paying  $13.80  per  ton  for  Pocahontas  and  $12.50 
for  Connellsville  coke.  The  Belt  coke,  which  fully  answers 
their  purpose,  now  costs  them  $4.4;0  per  ton.  The  washer  is 
therefore  saving  them  about  $900  a  day  by  so  preparing  this  so- 
called  non-coking  coal  that  it  makes  a  coke  very  fair  in  quality. 
In  this  Belt  coal  of  1  inch  to  li  inches  in  size  the  ash  was 
reduced  by  washing  from  29.69  per  cent,  to  7.35  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  i  inch  to  1  inch  from  18.74  per  cent,  to  5.56  per  cent. 
Their  coke  at  present  averages  lOj  per  cent,  in  ash. 

At  Union,  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  Dunsmuirs  had  a  few 
ovens  at  which  they  made  a  very  inferior  coke  from  coal  washed 
in  a  Shepard  washer.  After  an  inspection  of  the  washer  at  Belt, 
they  put  up  at  Union  Bay  a  GOO-ton  Luhrig  washer  and  100 
beehive  coke  ovens.  This  washer  achieved  the  wonderful 
result,  already  mentioned,  of  bringing  the  ash  down  from  35fu 
per  cent,  in  the  unwashed  coal  to  Sj^j  per  cent,  in  the  washed, 
the  fixed  ash  being  7/tt  per  cent.  When  washing  with  salt 
water,  as  they  did  for  a  short  time  during  last  summer's  dry 
season,  the  coal  showed  10  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  coke  ovens 
were  recently  started  and  are  making  a  very  fine  quality  of 
coke. 

In  a  Luhrig  plant  for  fuel  coal,  such  as  constructed  at  Garter- 
ville  and  De  Soto,  Illinois,  the  essential  difference  from  the 
washer  at  Crabtree,  described  above,  consists  in  keeping  the 
sizes  of  coal  separate  as  they  come  from  the  jigs.  The  several 
sizes  are  drained  over  bumping  sci'eeus  direct  into  the  bins,  and 
sold  as  No.  1  nut,  No.  2  nut.  No.  3  nut,  and  No.  4  nut.  The  sludge 
is  either  used  under  their  boilers  or  is  thrown  away.  A  spray 
of  clean  water  directed  on  the  bumj^iug  screens  washes  the  coal 
bright  and  clean,  so  that  it  appears  almost  as  bright  as  an 
anthracite.  In  a  recent  test  made  in  the  Fisher  Building, 
Chicago,  the  cost  of  evaporating  1,000  ])ounds  of  water  with 
Indiana  block  coal  was  23f',7  cents,  with  Luhrig  No.  1  washed 
nut  17pij  cents,  showing  a  saving  of  S/';,-  cents,  or  24  per  cent. 
The  washing  of  this  southern  Illinois  coal  by  this  process 
Vn-ings   the    owners   of  the    plant  a  ])rofit  of  about  35  cents  a 


Before. 
Per  cent. 

Afteh. 
Per  cent. 

D.O 

5.0 

44.0 

57.0 

33.0 

33.0 

1.0 

0.8 

is.o 

4.3 
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toD.     The  analysis  of  this  coal  before  and  after  washing  is  as 
follows : 


^Moisture 

Fixed  carbon . .  . 
Volatile  matter . 

Sulphur 

Ash 


In  1889  a  600-tou  Lnhrig  washery  was  erected  at  North 
Mothei'well,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  ash  in  the  unwashed 
coal  was  23  per  cent.  In  contracting  for  this  plant  the  follow- 
ing guarantees  were  given :  capacity,  600  tons  per  day  of  10 
hours;  ;ish  in  the  pearl  coal,  /V,  inch  to  '  inch,  not  to  exceed 
6  per  cent.,  and  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  ash  left  in  this  coal  over 
6  per  cent,  the  patentees  were  to  forfeit  =£100.  The  refuse  was 
guaranteed  not  to  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  jjure  coal, 
and  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  coal  found  in  the  I'efiise  over  and 
above  this  2  per  cent,  the  jaatentees  were  to  forfeit  £100.  The 
cost  of  labor  was  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  {„  of  a  penny,  or 
about  1;,  cents  per  ton  handled,  and  for  every  j\  of  a  penny  it 
cost  above  this  the  patentees  were  to  forfeit  <£150. 

How  these  guarantees  were  met  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  figures  from  a  paper  read  in  1893  before  the 
Mining  Institute  of  Scotland,  giving  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion the  author  of  the  paper  made  of  the  washer. 

In  the  four  years  it  had  been  running  thei'e  had  been  a  loss 
of  only  two  hours'  output,  and  this  was  tlue  to  the  breaking  of 
the  main  belt. 

In  the  unwashed  pearl  coal  the  ash  was  22  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  washed  pearl  S/j  per  cent,  to  i  per  cent.,  or  2  per  cent, 
under  the  gu.arantee. 

During  a  week's  run  the  washer  cleansed  2,659  tons  of  coal, 
running  35  hours,  or  at  a  rate  of  760  tons  in  10  hours — 1(!0  tons 
per  day  above  the  guarantee.  Of  this  amount  320  tons  were 
refuse,  leaving  2,339  tons  of  clean  coal. 

The  total  cost  of  washing  2,339  tons  of  coal,  including  labor, 
oil,  steam,  and  loading  into  cars,  was  y,,'^  of  a  jJenuy,  or  almost 
exactly  the  guaranteed  amount. 

During  the  year  1892  there  were  washed  at  North  Motherwell 
125,704  tons  of  raw  material.     The  estimated  profit  on  this,  due 
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to  washing,  was  £8,013  12s.  Sd.,  or  about  839,000,  after  deduct- 
ing all  operating  expenses. 

At  the  Actou  Hall  Colliery,  Yorkshire,  England,  a  500-ton 
Luhrig  washerr  has  been  built  entirely  of  iron,  steel,  and 
masonry.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  three  electric  motors, 
the  power  for  which  is  furnished  from  a  central  station  at  the 
colliery.  The  coal  treated  could  not  be  used  for  coke-making 
before  being  washed.  The  coke  now  produced,  which  is  made 
from  the  sludge  only,  the  nuts  being  disposed  of  separately, 
contains  7;^,  per  cent,  to  101  per  cent,  of  ash  and  about  1  per 
cent,  of  sulphur. 

At  Kattowitz,  in  Upper  Silesia,  a  coal  containing  47  per  cent, 
of  ash  has  been  brought  down  to  5  per  cent.  ash.  The  pyrites 
in  this  coal  is  separated  from  the  other  refuse  and  sold  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  profit  from  this  sale  jjays 
the  entii-e  expense  of  cleaning  the  coal. 
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PAPER  FRJCTIOX  WHEELS. 

BY   W.   P.   M.   GOSS,   LAFAYETTE,   IND. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  two  toothless  wheels  are  pressed  face  to  face,  the  rotation 
of  one  will  tend  to  turn  the  other,  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions power  may  be  transmitted  from  the  driver  to  the  follower. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  employ  all  the  forms  common  to 
toothed  gearing,  but  as  the  contact  is  one  of  pure  rolling  such 
gearing  is  freed  from  some  of  the  limitations  which  govern  the 
use  of  toothed  wheels.  For  example,  in  friction  gearing  the 
driven  wheel  may  be  disengaged  and  stopped  without  danger 
of  shock,  while  the  driver  continues  its  motion  ;  or,  if  out  of  gear, 
it  may  as  readily  be  started,  its  speed  accelerating  until  it 
becomes  normal. 

The  amount  of  power  which  can  be  transmitted  by  friction 
gearing  depends  \vpou  the  characteristics  of  the  material  used  in 
the  two  wheels  which  run  in  contact.  As  usually  constructed, 
the  driver  is  made  of  yielding  material,  such  as  wood,  raw- 
hide, leather,  or  India  rubber,  while  tlie  driven  wheel  is  almost 
invariably  of  cast  iron.  Such  combinations  have  the  advantage 
of  producing  a  high  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  wheels ; 
and  again,  if  there  is  slippage,  it  is  the  harder  wheel  that 
stops,  and  upon  this  the  continuous  motion  of  the  softer  driver 
inflicts  no  damage.  Until  quite  recently  all  such  gearing  has 
been  of  light  construction,  and  the  power  transmitted  corre- 
spondingly small,  and  so  long  as  leather  and  raw-hide  continued 
to  be  the  materials  most  preferred  for  the  construction  of 
drivers,  no  very  heavy  work  was  practicable. 

There  has  recently  a])peared,  however,  a  new  material  which 
seems  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of  friction  wheels.  This 
is  compressed  straw-board;   and  as  in  belt   transmission   the 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  189G)  of  the  Americau 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming:  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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jiaper  pulley  has  earned  for  itself  a  well-merited  place,  so  in 
frictional  work  the  paper  friction  wheel  is  fast  paving  its  way  to 
j^eneral  recognition.  These  wheels  are  composed  of  thin  disks 
of  straw-board  cemented  together  under  liea^^f  pressure  and 
strengthened  by  iron  side-plates,  or  fitted  over  ii-on  centres. 
By  this  construction,  the  face  of  the  wheel  presents  the  edges  of 
the  straw-board  disks,  and  these  give  a  surface  which  takes  a 
good  finish  when  turned,  and  which  works  perfectly  in  rolling 
contact  with  cast  iron. 

Some  of  the  applications  of  the  paper  friction  wheel  are  pre- 
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sented  diagrammatically  herewith.  Fig.  31  shows  a  plain  gearing 
connecting  parallel  shafts.  Friction  wheels  of  this  form  are  in 
service  which  are  capable  of  transmitting  twenty-five  or  more 
horse-power.  A  three-wheel  gearing,  which  is  considerably 
used  as  an  element  in  the  feed  mechanism  of  certain  sawmill 
machineiy,  is  shown  in  Fig.  32,  the  combination  being  one  in 
which  a  paper  wheel  acts  as  a  medium  by  which  motion  is 
transferred  from  one  iron  wheel  to  another.  Another  typical 
gearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.  If  the  paper  driver  of  this  gearing 
is  forced  against  the  rim  a,  a  forward  motion  of  the  follower 
results,  while  if  the  driver  is  brought  in  contact  with  h,  & 
reversed  motion  at  higher  speed  is  obtained — an  arrangement 
which  has  been  found  serviceable  on  screw  presses.  Bevelled 
paper  friction  wheels  of  the  form  shown  by  Fig.  34  are  being 
made   of  such  size   as  will   permit  their  use  for  driving  shop 
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shafting,  while  Fig.  35  shows  a  device  which  has  been  employed 
for  giving  motion,  in  either  direction,  to  the  spindle  of  a  well- 
knowu  shaping  and  panel-carving  machine. 

In  the  absence  of  data  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  power  which  any  j^aper  wheel  can  trans- 
mit, an  experimental  study  of  the  problem  was  resolved  ujson, 
and  with  this  end  in  view  apparatus  was  devised  which  is 
shown  diagrammatically  by  Fig.  36.  The  shaft  J  of  this  figure 
runs  in  fixed  beai-ings  and  carries  the  paper  friction  wheel ;  it 
is  designed  to  be  driven  by  belting  from  any  convenient  source 
of  jjower,  the  direction  of  the  motion  being  that  indicated  by  the 


Fig.  35. 


arrow.  The  shaft  B  carries  the  iron  follower  and  the  brake 
wheel.  The  bearings  of  this  shaft  are  capable  of  receiving 
motion  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  by  means  of  suitable 
mechanism  connected  with  them,  the  iron  follower  may  be  made 
to  press  against  the  paper  driver  with  any  force  desired.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  Jj  upon  A  is  the  "pressure  of  contact," 
and  is -represented  by  P.  Through  the  action  of  the  bi'ake,  the 
tendency  of  the  iron  wheel  to  revolve  with  the  paper  wheel 
may  be  resisted  to  any  desired  degree,  and  the  theory  of  the 
machine  assumes  that  the  energy  absorbed  by  the  brake  is 
equal  to  that  transmitted  from  the  driver  to  the  follower  at 
their  point  of  contact,  C.  The  resisting  force  of  the  brake  may 
readily  be  reduced  to  an  ecpiivalent  force,  F,  acting  at  the 
circumference  of  the  follower,  and  its  value  may  be  accepted  as 
the  force  actually  transmitted  from  one  wheel  to  the  other  at  the 
point  of  contact,  C '. 
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From  this  brief  description,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  func- 
tious  of  the  apparatus  are  such  as  will  permit  a  study  of  the 
relationship  existing  lietween  F  and  P,  which  relationship  may 
be  expressed  as  the  coefficient  of  friction,  thus  : 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  power  which  can  be  transmitted 
by  any  such  gearing  will  vary  directly  with  the  coefficient  of 
friction. 


The  actual  machine  used  is  shown  by  Fig.  37.  It  meets  all  the 
conditions  which  have  been  defined,  excepting  that  the  shaft  B 
does  not  run  in  frictionless  bearings,  as  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  assumed  theory  would  require.  It  is  thought  that,  during 
the  experiments,  the  journal  friction  at  B  was  fairly  constant, 
and  that  its  value  was  always  small  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  forces  transmitted  by  the  gearing.  Its  effect,  so  far  as  it 
may  have  had  an  effect,  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  observed  coefficient  of  friction.  The  values  as  observed, 
however,  are  doubtless  better  for  the  purposes  in  hand  than  a 
true  value,  since  the  employment  of  friction  wheels  in  practice 
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will  generally  involve  losses  by  journal  friction  similar  to  those 
existing  during  the  progress  of  the  experiments  in  question. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  37,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fixed  bearings 
of  shaft  .1  are  fitted  between  giaides  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  to  be  blocked  out  towards  B,  in 
case  a  friction  wheel  is  to  be  experimented  vipon  which  is  much 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  one  shown.  The  bearings  of  B 
slide  at  a  good  fit  between  the  guides  in  the  frame,  and  the 
pressure  of  contact  between  the  friction  wheels  is  secured  by 


weights  on  the  holder  E,  acting  through  a  bell  crank  and  suit- 
able connecting  links.  The  fulcrum  of  the  bell  crank  is  in  a 
block  G,  which  may  be  adjusted  by  the  hand  wheel  H,  thus 
allowing  the  arms  of  the  bell  crank  to  be  brought  to  their 
normal  position,  and  in  this  way  offsetting  slight  variations  in 
the  diameter  of  the  friction  wheels.  Power  was  delivered  to  A 
by  two  three-inch  belts,  and  was  absorbed  at  5  by  a  rope 
dynamometer.  Slippage  was  determined  from  readings  of 
counters  taken  simultaneously  from  each  shaft. 

In  carrying  out  the  experiments  it  was  found  convenient  first 
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to  loaJ  the  weight  holder  E,  Fig.  37,  ami  then  to  bring  the  bell 
erauk  to  its  normal  position  by  adjusting  the  trunnion  block  G ; 
the  follower  was  thus  made  to  roll  with  the  driver  under  a 
definite  pi'essure  of  contact.  By  applying  the  brake  a  light 
resistance  was  then  introduced  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the 
driven  shaft,  and  this  was  maintained  constant  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  allow  observations  to  be  made  for  slip. 

The  pressure  of  contact,  the  load  on  the  brake,  and  the  slip 
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having  been  observed,  a  new  set  of  conditions  was  obtained  by 
increasing  the  brake  load,  after  which,  observations  were  i"e- 
peated.  In  this  manner  a  series  of  observations  was  made  under 
a  constant  pressure  of  contact,  but  at  different  brake  loads ;  and 
as  each  increment  of  brake  load  increased  the  slip,  the  resulting 
data  gave  the  relation  between  the  per  cent,  of  slippage  and  the 
force  transmitted  for  the  pressure  of  contact  chosen.  When 
the  brake  load  had  been  so  much  increased  as  to  make  the 
slippage  excessive,  a  new  value  for  the  ]iressure  of  contact  was 
chosen,  and  the  whole  process  as  already  desci'ibed  was  repeated. 
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The  results  were  finally  grouped  for  jDurposes  of  comparison, 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  each  group  present  but  a 
single  variable  factor. 

The  experiments  involved  paper  friction  wheels  of  approxi- 
mately 5',,  8,  12,  and  16  inches  diameter,  all  in  contact  with  a 
Ki-iuch  cast-iron  wheel.  The  contact  pressure  was  varied  from 
75  pounds  per  inch  of  width  to  more  than  400  pounds,  and  the 
speed  limits  gave  a  peripheral  velocity  varying  from  450  to  2,700 
feet  per  minute.  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  all  inconsistencies 
the  work  was  many  times  repeated,  the  whole  process  involving 
more  than  5,000  observations. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  results  :  * 

>S'/(/'^>«r/R.— By  increasing  the  load  to  be  carried,  the  slippage 
may  .always  be  gradually  increased  to  three  per  cent.,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  its  gradual  increase  may  reach  a  maximum 
of  six  per  cent.,  but  when  the  slippage  is  between  the  limits  of 
three  per  cent,  and  six  per  cent,  it  is  likely  to  undergo  a  rapid 
increase  to  100  per  cent.;  that  is,  the  driven  wheel  is  likely  to 
stop. 

The  Coefficient  of  Friction  depends  upon  conditions  some  of 
which  have  not  been  studied  and  are  not  understood.  It  is 
most  afifected  by  slippage.  Its  value  increases  with  increase  of 
slip  until  the  latter  becomes  about  three  per  cent.,  after  which 
the  action  of  the  gearing  becomes  iiucertain.  With  a  slippage 
of  two  per  cent.,  the  maximum  value  of  the  coefficient  rises 
above  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  as  the  slippage  ajsproaches 
three  per  cent.,  even  larger  values  have  been  observed.  Fig. 
38  shows  a  relation  between  slippage  and  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  which  can  easily  be  maintained  with  paper  friction 
Avheels  of  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter. 

The  coefficient  of  friction  is  apparently  constant  for  all  pi-es- 
sures  of  contact  up  to  a  limit  which  lies  between  150  and  200 
pounds  per  inch  of  width  of  wheel-face,  beyond  which  limit  its 
value  apparently  decreases. 


*  In  presenting  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  described,  the 
writer  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  Prof.  M.  J.  Golden,  who  worked  up  the 
details  of  the  testing-machine,  Fig.  ^7  ;  of  the  Eockwood  JIaniifaclurintr  I'om- 
panv  of  Indianapolis,  through  whose  courtesy  all  necessary  friction  wheels  were 
supplied;  and  of  Messrs.  Robt.  D.  Hawkins.  M.E.,  '95,  and  T.  E.  Layden, 
B.S,,  '96,  who  as  students  in  the  Purdue  laboratory  conducted  the  experimental 
work. 
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Friction  wheels  of  8,  12,  <uk1  1G  inches  diametei"  give  nearly 
the  same  value  for  the  coefficient,  while  results  from  a  six-inch 
wheel  are  lower  by  about  ten  per  cent. — a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  wheels  smaller  than  those  experimented 
upon  may  have  a  still  lower  value  for  their  coefficient. 

Variations  in  peripheral  speed  between  4i>()  and  2,800  feet 
per  minute  do  not  affect  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Fn--^xiire  of  Contact. — With  a  constant  coefficient  of  friction, 
the  power  transmitted  varies  directly  with  the  pressure  of  con- 
tact. During  the  comparatively  short  period  covered  by  the 
experiments,  the  paper  wheels  gave  no  indications  of  breaking 
down  imder  pressure  as  high  as  400  pounds  per  inch  in  width. 
The  work  was  not  continued  through  a  period  suffii'iently  long, 
however,  to  permit  a  determination  of  the  maximum  pressure 
with  which  paper  drivers  may  be  forced  against  their  iron 
followers ;  but  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  coefficient  of 
friction  is  maximum  under  a  pressure  of  about  150  pounds  per 
inch  in  width,  and  while  the  amount  of  power  delivered  may  be 
augmented  by  increasing  the  jDressure  above  this  limit,  the 
most  efficient  pressure  is  that  for  which  the  coefficient  of  friction 
is  maximum. 

Horse-Power. — By  making  d  the  diameter  of  the  friction 
wheel  in  inches,  w  the  width  of  its  face  also  in  inches,  and  N 
the  revolutions  per  minute,  and  by  accepting  0.2  as  a  safe  value 
for  the  coefficient  of  friction,  and  a  pressure  of  150  j^ounds  per 
inch  width  of  face  as  the  pressure  of  contact,  the  horse-power 
may  be  written  as, 

H.  P.  =  i50^>LM^y3_^AAJiJ^Z=  .000238  .niw. 

This  formula  is  believed  to  be  safe  for  friction  wheels  which  are 
8  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  under  conditions  which  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  kept  reasonably  clean.  By  its  use 
the  following  table  has  been  calculated  : 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Paul  M.  Chambei^lain. — This  subject  which  Professor 
Goss  has  investigated  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  data  he  has 
given  us  are  valuable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigations 
may  be  made  to  include  bevel  gears,  as  there  is  perhaps  a  greater 
need  for  simple  eflBcient  angular  transmission  than  between  par- 
allel shafts,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction,  I  am  led  to  believe,  is 
somewhat  different. 

Straw-board  without  cement  works  very  well  if  the  journal 
friction  is  not  excessive.     The  design  of  the  journals  needs  to  be 
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somewhat  more  carefully  worked  out  than  if  toothed  gearing 
or  mule  pulleys  are  used,  and  some  quick  method  of  making  ad- 
justment for  wear  or  change  of  the  humidit}'  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  present  herewith,  in  Fig.  39,  a  design  for  some  ball-bearing 
journals  whicli  were  made  for  friction  cones  and  shafting  already 
in  position  but  not  working  satisfactorily.  The  thrust  bearings  of 
the  siiafting  were  at  their  extreme  ends,  and  the  journals  taking  the 
side  thrust  near  the  cones  were  doing  duty  of  over  1.50  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  projected  area.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  cones  is 
about  12  inches,  the  speed  150  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  horse- 
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power  transmitted  not  over  4.  The  pressui'e  per  inch  width  of 
pulley  is  nearly  twice  that  used  in  Professor  Goss's  experiments. 
With  the  arrangement  used  in  the  sketch,  the  apparatus  has  now 
run  over  a  year  giving  good  satisfaction. 

In  a  new  design  it  would  be  advantageous  to  carry  the  bearings 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  rims  and  use  very  stiff  shafting  near  the 
cones,  as  any  deflection  whatever  tends  to  wear  the  paper  out  of 
true. 
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ASCIEXT  rOMl'jniAX  HOII.ERS. 

BY   w.    T.    BONNER,   CINCINNATI,   O. 

(Moinl)cr  of  the  Society. t 

Ix  preparing  a  receut  paper  ou  '' Water-tixhe  Boilers,"  read  liy 
the  wi'iter  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  ilining  Association  of 
Quebec,  several  newspaper  accounts  were  noted  descriptive  of 
some  very  interesting  relics  discovered  among  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  As  two  or  three  of  these  relics  showed  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  having  been  utilized  as  boilers  in  some  form  or 
other,  my  curiosity  jjromjited  me  to  extend  my  investigations 
further,  with  the  result  that  I  am  able  to  present  to  this  Society 
what  may  be  considered  abundant  proof  that  the  water-tube 
principle,  the  crowning  feature  of  the  most  successful  boilers  of 
to-day,  was  fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  the  first  hall  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples,  containing  the  1)rouze  relics  of  Pomjseii,  are  jjreserved 
two  apparatuses  for  heating  water,  and  numbered  in  the  Museum 
inventory  73,018  and  78,673. 

A  description  of  the  above  apparatus,  together  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  fully  illustrating  their  detail  construction, 
has  been  furnished  me  by  M.  Fi-ancisco  Milone,  a  Neapolitan 
engineer  of  cousideralde  reputation,  at  the  request  of  the  directors 
of  the  National  Museum,  to  whom  my  communication  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  was  referred.  Reprints  of  these 
drawings  and  photographs  are  presented  herewith,  and  from 
them  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  remarkably  close  analogy 
between  the  ancient  Pompeiian  boilers  and  the  water-leg  boilers, 
water  grates,  and  water-tube  boilers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the 
principle  may  be  said  to  be  identically  the  same  in  both,  for 
little  change  would  be  required  to  construct  from  the  drawing 

•Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  189G)  of  tlie  .\merican 
Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  tlie 
Tranmctionit. 
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shown  iu  Fig.  41  a  very  efficient  boiler  for  high-pressure  work. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ancients  had  little  or  no  use  for  steam  under 
liressure,  and  as  their  boilers  were  jjriucipally  used  for  heating 
water,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  boiler  shells  and  covers  offered 
only  a  slight  resistance,  requiring  merely  a  heavy,  well-fitted 
cover,  which  was  sufficient  to  j^reveut  the  escape  of  the  steam. 

The  first  apparatus  (No.  73,018  \,  illustrated  by  the  photograph, 
Fig.  40,  and  the  drawings  showing  vertical  and  horizontal  sec- 
tions (Figs.  41  and  42),  consists  of  a  cylindrical  receptacle,  A, 
which  measures  thirty  centimetres  in  internal  diameter  and  forty- 
eight  centimetres  iu  height.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  a  little 
more  than  a  millimetre,  and  as  one  does  not  see  any  joints  in  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  cast,  as  were 
generally  all  of  the  Pompeiian  vases,  and  then  worked  or  turned 
all  round  to  even  the  thickness.  The  top  of  this  receptacle 
was  closed  by  a  beautifully  engraved  or  chased  lid,  B,  which 
was  removable,  but  neatly  fitted  over  a  bronze  reinforcing 
ring,  C. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  external  cylinder  it  is  joined  to  an  inter- 
nal cylinder  of  smaller  diameter,  and  which  rises  to  a  certain 
height,  and  terminates  in  a  spherical  cajj.  The  diameter  of  this 
internal  shell  is  twenty-five  centimetres,  and  the  height  thirty 
centimetres.  The  annular  sjjace,  or  jacket,  between  the  cylinders 
constitutes  the  water  capacity  of  the  boilers,  while  the  interior  of 
the  inner  cylinder  constitutes  the  furnace  chamber,  the  grate  for 
which  forms  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  construction.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  particular  boiler  illustrated  herewith 
shows  that  the  annular  water  space  does  not  preserve  the  same 
thickness  all  around,  especially  the  oven,  due  more  to  having 
been  damaged  than  to  imperfect  construction.  Neither  is  the 
furnace  chamber  exactly  central  to  the  boiler.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  the  surface  of  the  inner  chamber  constitutes  the 
heating  surface  in  this  Pompeiian  apparatus,  the  same  as  in  our 
water-jacket  l)oilers  of  the  present  day.  The  grate  bars  (see 
Figs.  41  and  42 1,  seven  in  number,  were  made  from  sheet  bronze, 
rolled,  and  soldered  or  bi-azed.  These  tubes  open  at  both  ends 
into  the  bottom  of  the  water  jacket,  thus  forming  water  tubes, 
or  grates,  upon  which  rested  the  fuel,  and  through  which  trav- 
ersed the  water  as  it  circulated  iu  the  boiler. 

To  quote  from  the  description  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Milone  : 
"  By  this  arrangement  of  the  grates  not  only  was  the  heating 
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surface  greath'  increased,  but  the  heating  was  rendered  more 
efficient,  thus  showing  that  the  ancients  fully  understood  the 
pi-iucipie  of  distributing  across  the  furnace  a  certain  number  of 
tubes,  in  order  to  increase  the  heating  surface,  and  to  aid  the 
evaporation  by  means  of  a  more  active  circulation  of  the  water." 

The  rectangular  ojjening  through  which  the  fuel  was  fed,  was 
placed  five  centimetres  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millimetres  in  height  and  one  hundred 
millimetres  in  width.  This  opening  was  provided  with  a  small 
door  made  of  bronze,  hung  on  two  vertical  hinges,  the  door 
being  operated  by  a  bronze  kr.ob  or  handle,  representing  a  ram's 
head.  There  is  no  evidenca  that  these  Pompeiian  boilers  were 
connected  to  a  stack  or  chimney ;  but  little  annoyance  was 
caused  by  the  escape  of  gas  or  smoke,  as  the  Pompeiians  used 
charcoal  as  a  fuel,  the  real  "  carbo  "  of  the  Latins  In  order  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  gases,  at  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  millimetres  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  there  were 
provided  three  openings  from  the  combustion  chamber  to  the 
outside.  These  were  formed  by  tubes  which  crossed  the  annu- 
lar zone,  or  water  jacket,  and  terminated  at  the  outer  end  in  a 
masked  face,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  photo- 
graph. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  artistic  turn  oi  mind  of  the 
ancients,  for  no  matter  how  simple  or  how  ordinary  might  be 
the  article  tinder  construction,  it  seemed  to  be  second  nature  to 
them  to  ornament  every  detail. 

'I'he  cover,  B,  referred  to  above,  is  made  of  cast  bronze, 
decorated  in  a  very  artistic  manner,  and  can  be  removed  and 
put  in  place  by  means  of  two  small  handles,  each  one  gracefully 
representing  two  athletes  wrestling,  as  is  shown  by  the  photo- 
graph, Fig.  40.  The  cover  of  the  boiler  is  made  in  two  parts,  the 
larger  of  which  was  probably  only  removed  in  case  of  making 
i'aternal  repairs,  or  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  boiler. 
There  is  a  supplementary  lid,  F,  much  smaller,  that  opened 
on  hinges,  shown  in  Fig.  41,  and  it  was  through  this  opening  that 
the  water  was  jioured  into  the  boiler.  The  hot  water  was 
extracted  by  means  of  a  big  ladle  with  a  long  handle,  or  a  pan 
or  vessel.  This  second  lid,  or  cover,  had  in  the  centre  a  knob 
that  represented  an  "Eros"  or  Cupid,  entwined  with  a  dolphin, 
having  in  his  left  hand  a  lyre  and  in  tlie  other  the  "  plcttro," 
or  bow. 
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Finally,  tlie  boiler  is  raised  thirty  centimetres,  on  an  artistic 
tripod  representing  lion's  claws,  thus  allowing  the  entrance, 
below  the  grates,  of  the  air  necessary  for  the  proper  combustion 
of  the  fuel.  Two  handles  that  are  attached  to  the  outer  shell  of 
the  boiler  take  the  form  of  a  man's  hands,  and  serve  to  lift  the 
entire  boiler  with  the  tripod. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  above  boiler  was  found  in 
Pompeii  proper,  but  my  informant  is  not  able  to  indicate  the 
exact  spot.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  old  collection  of 
Pompeii. 

The  second  Pompeiian  boiler  (No.  78,073),  ilhistrated  by 
Fig.  43,  and  shown  in  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  by  Figs.  H 
and  45,  is  much  more  simple  than  the  boiler  above  described, 
not  only  in  the  internal  construction,  but  also  in  the  decora- 
tion. 

This  boiler  has  the  form  of  an  urn  or  an  ancient  vase,  and  is 
constructed  of  bronze,  cast  in  one  piece.  On  the  outside  it 
measures  nearly  thirty  centimetres  in  diameter  in  the  widest 
part  and  forty-four  centimetres  iu  height.  Inside  is  the  oven 
or  furnace,  B,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  shell  attached  to  the 
outer  shell  at  the  mouth,  C,  from  whence  it  turns  inward  and 
downward,  widening  in  the  meantime  until  it  reaches  the  grate, 
just  below  which  it  flanges  outward,  and  is  attached  to  the  outer 
shell.  Thus  we  have  an  inner  and  outer  cylinder,  the  annular 
space  between  forming  a  water  jacket,  iu  which  was  contained 
the  liquid  to  be  lieated.  The  surface  of  the  inner  cylinder  con- 
stituted the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler.  The  boiler  is  also 
provided  with  water  grates,  consisting  of  tubes  made  from  sheet 
bronze,  and  opening  at  both  ends  into  the  annular  water  space, 
or  jacket.  Here,  then,  is  another  ancient  example  of  the  water- 
tube  principle,  this  apparatus  being  constructed  with  a  view  to 
attaining  greater  efficiency  by  the  more  extensive  heating  sur- 
face and  more  active  circvilation. 

To  the  sides  of  this  urn-shaped  boiler  are  attached  two  very 
simple  handles,  and  the  whole  is  sui)ported  by  an  elegant  tripod 
of  a  little  more  than  ten  centimetres  in  height. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  apparatus  may  have  served  at 
some  time  to  heat  wine  as  well  as  water,  which  suggestion 
appears  reasonable,  as  many  competent  authorities  agree  tliat 
the  Pompeiians  made  great  use  of  hot  drinks.  Probably  this 
urn,  or  boiler,  was  found  in  one  of  the  "  termopodi,"  or,  iu  modern 
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language,  cafi's,  iu  Pompeii  or  soino  otlier  city  of  tlio  ('iuii])ania. 
At  Pompeii  were  to  lie  fouutl  several  of  these  mercliants  or 
dispensers  of  hot  drinks,  but  my  informant  states  that  lie  has 
not  ascertained  to  what  other  city  of  the  Campania  it  may  have 


appertained  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  positive  thnt  this  appa- 
ratus was  really  found  in  Pompeii,  though  he  is  fully  satisfied  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  first  apparatus  described  above. 

It  should  1)6  noted  also  that  the  opening  through  which  the 
fuel  entered  was  judiciously  placed  on  the  same  side  as  the 
hinge  for  turning  the  lid,  thus  enabling  the  attendant  to  incline 
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the  urn  for  tlie  purpose  of  pouring  out  p;irt  of  the  liquid  con- 
tents without  spilling  the  fuel. 

This  urn-shaped  boiler  does  not,  of  course,  present  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  our  modern  boilers  as  the  first  boiler 
described  above,  although  it  apj^ears  to  be  the  boiler  which  has 
been  illustrated  and  described  by  quite  a  number  of  trade 
journals  and  technical  papers  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  have  also  received  from  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Genoa  photo- 
graphs of  a  group  of  ancient  Pompeiian  relics  obtained  through 
a  friend  of  his  in  Naples.  The  photographs  reproduced  here 
are  Figs.  46,  47,  and  48.  Evidently  the  subject  offered  this  lay- 
man little  in  the  way  of  either  romance  or  sentiment ;  con- 
sequently our  record  is  deficient  in  that  it  lacks  any  accurate 
description  of  the  articles  illustrated  in  the  photogi-aj)hs.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  48  is  the  boiler 
referred  to  in  the  different  descriptive  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  technical  papers  lately.  The  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  46  is  said  to  be  constructed  similar  to  Fig.  48,  but 
whether  it  consists  of  an  annular  water  space  connected  by 
horizontal  water  tubes,  or  simply  an  outer  vessel  containing  an 
inner  smaller  vessel  whose  flanged  rim  rests  on  the  upper 
edge  of  the  outer  vessel,  after  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  double 
boiler  so  common  in  the  modern  household,  our  informant 
does  not  state. 

The  central  group,  Fig.  47,  is  said  to  represent  merely  ordi- 
nary kitchen  furnitui'e,  used  no  doubt  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment of  some  large  household.  Certain  features  of  this  group, 
brought  out  by  the  photograph,  might  indicate  that  this  a])pa- 
ratus  was  utilized  for  moj-e  important  work,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  cannot  have  some  further  information  as  to  its 
internal  construction. 

The  description  of  the  two  boilers  is  somewhat  meagre  and 
unreliable,  but  sufficient  is  given  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
large  boiler  (Fig.  48 1,  at  least,  is  provided  with  a  water  jacket, 
with  some  form  of  grating  for  supporting  the  fire  underneath. 
A  cock  at  one  side,  which  appears  to  be  very  artistically  deco- 
rated, served  to  draw  off  the  heated  liquid. 

The  latter  pliotographs,  I'eproduced  herewith,  were  obtained 
from  the  gallery  opposite  the  National  Museum  at  Naples. 
Apparently  little  effort  has  been  made  by  the  autliorities  at  the 
museum  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  different  relics  I 
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have  described  above,  iny  inforiiiiiiit  stating  that  no  oue  had  in- 
terested himself  in  the  matter,  although  some  of  the  articles 
were  discovered  as  many  as  forty  years  ago. 

This  delinquency  seems  all  the  more  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  give  a  proper  reply  to  my  inquiry,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  photographer  and  an  en- 
gineer to  illustrate  and  describe  these  precious  relics  of  ancient 
days.  I  only  regret  that  the  same  effort  was  not  made  to  give 
us  fuller  information  regarding  the  apjjaratus  illustrated  in 
Figs.  46,  47,  and  48,  but  let  us  hope  that  other  of  our  members 
will  interest  themselves  as  ojajjortuuity  offers,  and  furnish  the 
Society  with  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  ancient 
boiler-making.     Our  foreign  members  should  assist  in  this. 

For  much  of  the  data  contained  in  this  paper  I  am  under 
obligations  to  M.  Francisco  Milone,  a  very  able  engineer  of 
Naples,  and  to  the  Dutch  Consul  at  Genoa,  N.  I.  Tiedman.  I 
have  also  to  acknowledge  the  coiirteous  and  valuable  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Hon.  Com.  G.  Solimbergo,  Consul-General 
d'ltalie,  for  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  K.  Boissevain,  Consul-Gen- 
eral for  the  Netherlands,  at  Monti'sal. 


Mr.  IC  l'\  Durfcp. — This  j)apcr  is  a  \(\y\  interesting  one 
indeed,  and  the  author  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  lor  bringing  such 
interesting  histoi'ical  matter  before  the  Society.  In  is72  1  lieard 
the  late  Joseph  Ilai'rison  deliver  a  lecture  bd'on'  ihc  Fr.uikliu 
Institute  on  Ijoiler  constructfion,  in  which  he  said  tlial.  lie  hail  seen 
in  a  museum  at  Naples  a  boiler  made  about  two  thousand  years 
ago  in  which  tubes  were  arranged  vertically,  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  modern  vertical  tubular  boiler.  Quite  recently  1  have 
seen  in  some  of  the  technical  journals  reference  to  an  excavation 
which  had  just  been  made  on  some  private  grounds  near  Pompeii, 
in  which  it  was  claimed  that  ver^'  large  boilers  were  discovered. 
Yer}'  few  details  were  given  witli  this  statement.  If  one  of  the 
boilers  described  in  the  paper  was  cast  Avholo,  as  is  stateil,  the 
tubes  must  also  have  been  cast  with  it,  because  they  could  not 
have  been  put  in  place  In  any  oUirr  way  without  drilling  holes 
tlirough  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  If  liiat  boiler  and  its  tubes  were 
cast,  it   siiows  that  tlie  ancients   were  veiy  expert   founders.     It 
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would  be  rather  diiBcult,  even  at  the  present  cla\',  to  make  a  cast- 
in"-  as  complex  as  one  of- the  boilers  shown  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  II.  II.  Suplee. — The  subject  of  the  boilers  in  the  2\aples 
^luseum  is  one  which  is  of  interest  to  me  because  my  attention 
was  lirst  directed  to  it  many  years  ago  in  the  following  manner : 

In  his  essay  on  the  "  Locomotive  Engine,"  published  in  1872, 
my  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  wrote,  referring 
to  the  few  remains  of  ancient  mechanical  engineering  yet  in 
existence : 

••  How  interesting  is  the  httle  that  has  come  down  to  our  time ! 
The  engineer,  noting  the  curious  things  in  bronze  and  copper 
exhumed  at  Pompeii  and  gathered  together  in  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  will  linger  near  a  small  vessel  for  heating  water, 
a  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  in  which  are  combined  nearly  all 
the  principles  involved  in  the  modern  vertical  steam  boiler,  fire 
box,  smoke  flue  through  the  top,  and  fire  door  through  the  side, 
all  complete ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  little  thing  has  a  water 
grate,  made  of  small  tubes  crossing  the  fire  box  at  the  bottom, 
an  idea  that  has  been  patented  twenty  times  over,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  witliin  the  period  of  the  history  of  the  steam 
engine." 

Mr.  Harrison  had  returned  from  his  residence  in  Europe  sev- 
eral yeare  before  he  wrote  this,  and  so  I  believe  that  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  boiler  to  which  he  refers  must  have  been  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  About  a  year  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Naples  Museum,  and,  recollecting  this  passage.  I  made 
it  a  point  to  hunt  up  this  boiler  and  to  procure  a  photograph  of 
it.  It  was  readily  found,  and  its  construction  agreed  preciseh' 
with  Mr.  Harrison's  description,  and  it  is  the  one  shown  in  Figs. 
40,  41,  and  42  of  Mr.  Bonner's  paper. 

I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  closely  the  little  kitchen 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  47  of  the  paper,  and  can  add  somewhat 
to  the  description  of  its  construction. 

Fig.  47  shows  a  little  kitchen  apparatus  consisting  of  a  water 
grate  composed  of  tubes  as  in  the  previous  example,  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  fire  box  elsewhere  being  double,  ^vith  a  water  space 
communicating  with  the  larger  upright  reservoir  for  water  on  the 
left.  There  is  thus  a  complete  anticipation  of  the  modern  range 
boiler  with  its  water  back  for  household  uses,  as  well  as  the  mod- 
ern steam  table  used  in  hotels  and  restaurants  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  plates  and  food   warm.     The  whole  apparatus  is  about 
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thirty'  inches  long  by  twelve  deep,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  shows 
evidence  of  most  excellent  and  artistic  workmanship. 

According  to  my  informant,  a  very  intelligent  attendant  at  the 
museum,  these  articles  were  found  not  at  Pompeii,  but  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  museum  with  the  collection  of 
Herculaueum  bronzes. 
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METHOD  OF  DETERMINIJSIG  THE  WORE  DONE  DAILY 
BY  A    REFRIGERATING   PLANT  AND   ITS   COST. 


BT  FRAKCIS  n.   BOTEK,   EAST   CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 

iMember  of  the  Society.) 


The  i-efrigerating  plant  iu  the  abattoir  of  Jolin  P.  Squire  & 
Co.,  East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  installed  by  the  De  La  Vergne 
Refrigerating  Machine  Co.  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1890  and  1891.  It  is  composed  of  two  machines,  rated  by  the 
builders  as  150  tons  ice-melting  capacity  each  daily,  or  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  300  tons,  this  to  be  accomplished  by  running 
2-1  hours  daily  with  a  return  pressure  of  26  pounds  above  atmos- 
phere, a  condition  of  l:Oi'„  pounds  jDressure  absolute,  running  at 
40  revolutions  per  minute.  The  size  of  the  gas  compressing 
cylinders  was  16  inches  in  diameter  and  32  inches  stroke, 
being  double  acting,  four  gas  cylinders  all  told. 

The  condition  and  amount  of  work  being  done  is  indicated 
by  the  back  or  return  pressure  of  the  gas — this  condition  being 
maintained  by  the  speed  of  the  gas  pump — the  engines  being 
directly  connected  and  constructed  to  allow  of  a  variation  of 
speed  from  15  to  75  or  more  revolutions  per  minute. 

It  became  desirable  to  establish  a  method  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  daily  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
expense  of  operation,  and  to  make  comparison  with  resiilts  of 
other  departments  of  the  abattoir.  By  taking  the  cubic  dis- 
placement of  the  compressors  with  a  given  amount  of  return 
pressure  the  amount  was  obtained  easily. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  engineer's  logs  for  July  18, 
1896 : 


*  Presented   at  the  Xew  Tork   meeting  (December,   1896)  of    the  American 
Society  of  Mechauical  Engineers,  and  forming  part   of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 

Trantactions. 
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■< 

Turn   gas    on  water  tank  8 
A.M.— G.  If.  D. 

Keep  ham  room  normal.— 7. 
Crowley. 

No.  3  room  closed  blower  on 
temperatui^e  48  degrees. 

Fire  alarm  test  O.K.  8.30a.m. 
"         "       "       "     12  noon. 

Fire  box  21  Somerville  alarm 
8.30  A.M.,  and  out  8.4S  a.m. 

(Signed)    James  IIiogins, 
Enaineei: 

Start  both  coils  in  rib  room 
Sunday  12  p.m.—  W.  Lincoln. 

(Signed)         Pat  Foley, 
Engineer. 
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"D.  P."  indicates  direct  pressure,  or  pressure  at  which  the 
ammonia  gas  is  being  liquefied. 

"  R.  P."  indicates  return  or  suction  pressure — all  pressures 
starting  at  atmosphere. 

"  Engines  No.  1  and  "2  "  are  refrigerating  engines. 

"  Engine  No.  4  "  is  a  200  horse-power  electric-light  engine. 

"  Engine  No.  5  "  is  an  air  compressor  for  testing  car  brakes. 

"  Salt-water  column  "  is  expressed  in  feet  of  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure. It  is  pumped  1,800  feet  through  a  12-iuch  cast-iron  pipe, 
steam  being  conducted  under  the  ground.  Water  being  taken 
from  the  bay,  therefore  being  salt  water.  The  water  is  first 
used  to  condense  ammonia,  and  finally  to  condense  the  steam 
in  a  Wheeler's  1,000  horse-power  surface  condenser. 

In  "Water  Condenser"  columns. 

"  I  "  —  initial  temperature  to  ammonia  condensers. 

"  C  "  —  temperature  of  water  on  entering  steam  condenser. 

"  F  "  —  final  temperature  of  water  leaving  steam  condenser. 

"  Engines  Hours  Run  "  indicates  the  number  of  hours  the  en- 
gines liave  run  from  the  time  they  started.  This  I  find  quite  an 
important  item,  as  engine  drivers  are  apt  to  become  prejudiced 
against  one  or  the  other  engine  where  one  engine  remains  idle, 
as  it  does  in  this  case  during  the  cold  winter  days. 

"  Boilers  Hours  Run."     Indication  same  as  engine. 

"  Remarks  "  come  in  shape  of  instructions  fi'om  department 
superintendents,  test,  and  fire  alarms. 

The  engine  had  run  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  at  45  revolutions 
per  minute,  during  which  time  between  2,(tO()  and  3,000  hogs 
had  been  slaughtered  and  placed  in  the  "  hanging-room  "  for 
cooling,  which  has  a  floor  space  of  about  one  acre,  or,  to  be 
exact,  42,240  square  feet.  Rooms  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7  have 
the  same  floor  area.  The  temperature  of  the  hanging-room  in- 
creased from  38  and  33  at  7  a.m.  to  42  and  36  degrees  Fahrenheit 
at  2  P.M.  At  this  time  the  most  severe  work  was  being  done  by 
the  machinery.  This  is  shown  by  the  return  pressure  of  the  gas 
being  at  15  ])ounds,  and  the  direct  pressure  at  ISO  pounds  per 
sqviare  inch.  As  the  temperature  in  the  hanging-room  decreases 
so  does  the  work  on  tlie  engines.  Reference  will  be  made  only 
to  the  hanging-room,  as  there  is  where  most  of  the  work  comes 
from.  Rooms  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7  are  used  for  curing  and 
storage  purposes,  and  work  coming  from  there  comes  from  heat 
radiating  from  workmen,  from  lights,  from  decomposition  in  pro- 
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cess  of  curing,  and  from  imperfect  insulatiou.  From  the  last 
source  there  is  but  little  trouble,  as  the  buildinr;  lias  few  win- 
dows, no  hallway  or  elevators,  uo  commuuication  between  floors, 
and  brick  walls  48  inches  thick. 

As  the  coils  circulating  the  ammonia  become  cold,  and  the 
nnexpnnded  liquid  returns  to  tlie  engine,  the  attendant  reduces 
the  supply-.  This  first  makes  its  appearance  from  7  to  9  o'clock 
P.M.,  and  at  10  p.m.  the  volume  of  retiirn  j^fessure  of  gas  has 
l)ecome  so  low  that  the  attendant  has  slowed  down  the  machines 
from  45  to  36  revolutions  per  minute,  and  at  this  condition  the 
work  is  kept  up  until  7  a.m.  the  following  morning.  At  2  A.M. 
there  is  an  increase  of  a  return  pressure,  which  continues  until 
7  A.M.;  this  is  caused  by  a  gang  of  about  100  workmen  beginning 
at  1  A.M. 

A  little  story  is  told  in  the  Water  Condenser  column  in  the 
initial  column  marked  "  I." 

At  7.00  A.M.  the  temperature 67  degrees. 

•■  1.00p.m.    ••  ••  73 

"  8.00p.m.    "  ■■  G7 

"2.00  a.m.    "  "  7(1 

"  6.00  .\.M.    "  '■  67 

This  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  tides,  the  coldest  water 
coming  at  high  water,  and  warm  at  low  water.  Here  we  find 
that  our  thermometer  gives  us  a  correct  reading  of  conditions  of 
the  tides,  clearly  defining  high  and  low  water. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  work 
done  daily  under  these  varying  conditions.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Daily  Tons  of  Refrigeration  "  is  the  following  : 

48  ^  40^,      12^  +  14.7      150  _  ,_, 

24        40    ""    20^14.7  1    "  1*^^  to"»' 

^f  being  the  number  of  hours'  service  which  the  engines  have 
done. 

40y''d  is  the  average  number  of  revolutions  for  the  day;  40 
being  a  fixed  number  of  revolutions  necessary  to  establish  a 
given  result  of  efi'ort. 

12f'jy  is  the  average  return  jiressure  of  the  gas  from  the 
refrigerator. 

Twenty-six  pounds  per  square  inch  is  the  fixed  pressure  for  a 
given  result,  150  being  the  rated  capacity  of  the  machines  when 
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the  fixed  conditions  are  maintained;  or  we  should  have  as  a  fixed 
formula : 

Return  Atmospheric  Tous 

Hours.  Revolutions.  Pressure  Pressure.  Refrigerating. 

+      14.7  ^150 

"W    ""  40  "^         26       +       14.7        '^  1 

Average  varying  being  daily  entered. 

To  prove  the  statement  is  an  easy  matter  by  taking  the 
weight  of  the  condensing  water  from  the  ammonia  condensers, 
also  the  oil  cooler;  and  multiplying  by  the  heat  units  wille  stab- 
lish  the  amount  of  heat  being  given.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go 
into  detail,  as  this  is  already'  on  record  in  the  Society's  works  in 
the  able  paper  ou  Refrigerating  Machinery  by  Professor  Deutou, 
vol.  X.,  page  792. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  operating  several  tests  had  been 
made  on  the  boiler  and  engine  plant,  which  showed  an  average 
of  lO/u  pounds  of  water  vaporized  per  pound  of  coal  consumed — 
Pocahontas  coal  from  Virginia  being  used — and  with  an  efiiciency 
of  16rV(,  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  per  horse-power,  or  lf\y'\y 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  horse-power.  From  this  data  is 
established  the  amount  to  be  charged  to  electric  light,  and  to  car 
department  for  the  air  compressor  for  testing  air  brakes. 

The  total  amount  of  expense  for  operating  is  taken  monthly 
from  the  store-room  accounts ;  from  the  year  1894  we  have  the 
following : 

Tons  of  refrigerating  produced 48,466^ 

Cost  of  maintaining  refrigerating  departmeut,  including 

annual  repairs $28,471  03 

Average  cost  per  ton  for  rcifrigeration  for  1894 58-^^  ctB. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  monthly  jjroductiou  and  cost  per 
ton  of  refrigerating  is  shown  as  follows  : 

1894.                                                          Tuns.  t'OBl.  \n-r  Ton. 

January 1,810  85  cents. 

February 1,423  80  " 

March..' 1,538ft-  83  " 

April 3,831iV  73  " 

May 4,747,3;,  40  " 

June 5,491,';,  38  •' 

July 6,736A  31  " 

Augu.st 7,596A-  27  " 

September 6,283-iV  24  " 

October 5,419,^-  52  " 

Novemljer 3,647,%  78  " 

December l,94oA  83  " 
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DISCUSSIOJS. 

^fl■.  George  Richmond. — The  significance  of  data  derived  flora 
practical  observations  of  refrigerating  machinery  and  experience 
with  it  is  so  important  to  those  who  desire  to  study  this  subject, 
and  these  are.  moreover,  comparatively  so  rare,  that  this  Society  is 
indebted  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  a  record  of  observations. 

In>  the  present  instance  such  a  I'ecord  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  results,  and  it  is  thouglit  that  some  intimation 
should  have  been  given  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  formula 
used  for  determining  the  capacity  of  the  machine.  This  is  a  sort 
of  rule  of  three,  very  simple  in  form,  but  making  two  assumptions — 
namely,  that  the  capacity  of  the  machine  is  proportional  to  the 
gauge  pressure  of  the  suction  side,  and  that  the  rated  capacity  as 
given  by  the  maker  represents  a  physical  constant.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  capacity'  of  a  compressor  is  so  simple  a  matter  as  to 
render  unnecessary  approximations  which  deprive  the  results  of  all 
significance. 

J//'.  Boyer. — In  writing  this  paper  we  are  governed  lay  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  existing  data — at  least  not  to  my  knowledge — 
giving  formulas  to  be  used.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  261 
pounds  back  pressure  above  the  atmosphere  producing  a  result  of 
150  tons  when  so  manj^  cubic  inches  of  gas  had  been  expelled,  I 
must  say  that  this  is  something  that  I  am  not  myself  familiar  with ; 
and  I  do  not  know  from  my  own  knowledge  that  that  is  true. 
But  that  has  been  determined  by  the  Ue  La  Yergne  Company, 
and  it  is  upon  that  basis  that  they  make  their  contracts.  If  you 
go  to  them  to-morrow  to  buy  a  machine  for  any  given  amount, 
and  you  buy  300-ton,  or  whatever  capacity  of  machine  you  might 
purchase,  they  would  base  the  work  done  at  a  return  pressure 
with  a  volume  giving  26^  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch ; 
now  that  is  the  density  with  which  the  cylinder  is  filled.  The 
discharge  pressure  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  and  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  But  it  is  the  return  pressure  coming  l)ack 
that  gives  the  amount  of  the  work  being  done. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  this  paper  is  open  to  very  severe 
criticism,  but  I  think  that  it  brings  forth,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  a  question  which  I  have  not  seen  treated,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  of  bringing  out  from  persons  more  competent  than  I 
am  a  discussion  of  how  to  measure  and  get  an  accurate  report  of 
the  flexible  conditions  of  working:  machinery  of  this  character. 
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DCCVIIL* 
CALIBRATION  OF  A    WOKTHIXGTOX  WATER  METER. 

BT  JOHN   A.  LAIRD,  ST.   LOFIS,   510. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  give  the  Society  the 
results  of  a  series  of  meter  calibrations  which  extend  over 
more  time  than  any  which  have  been  published  in  the  Transac- 
tion.<,  and  were  as  carefully  taken. 

The  meter  tested  was  a  Worthiugton  made  entirely  of  brass, 
for  hot  water,  and  bought  for  testing  purposes.  It  was  used  to 
measure  the  feed  water  during  the  two  thirty-day  duty  tests  on 
the  AUis  engines  at  the  Chain  of  Eocks  pumping  station,  St. 
Louis. 

The  general  arrangement  of  meter,  piping,  and  tanks  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  50).  Ordinarily  the  -water  goes 
from  A  to  B,  which  is  a  part  of  the  regular  feed  pipe.  If  we  are 
metering  the  water,  E,  F,  H,  and  1>  are  opened,  and  C,  I.  and  G 
closed.     This  by -passes  the  water  through  the  meter. 

When  a  meter  test  is  to  be  made,  G  is  opened  and  three-way 
F  is  thrown  so  as  to  send  water  to  tanks.  Three-way  J  is  first 
thrown  so  as  to  turn  water  into  tank  No.  1,  //  is  closed,  and  .7 
opened.  "Water  in  the  suction  tank  is  brought  to  the  zero 
mark,  the  meter  is  read.  When  tank  No.  1  is  full,  three-way  J 
is  turned,  throwing  water  into  No.  2,  the  auxiliary  feed  pump 
is  started  at  its  regular  speed,  and  the  test  goes  on  for  as  long  a 
period  as  may  be  desired. 

When  closing  test,  the  last  tank  is  run  into  the  suction  tank 
rapidly  enough  to  insure  having  the  water  above  the  zero  mark, 
the  pump  is  run  until  the  water  is  at  the  mark,  when  it  is 
stopped,  and  the  meter  read.  During  the  test  the  thermometer 
at  K  is  read  every  ten  minutes,  but  not  recorded  unless  the 
change  is  a  full  degree. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  mcelitig  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
2'ransactiona. 
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After  the  meter  is  read,  the  feed  pump  is  started  again,  and 
water   which  was  taken  out  of  the  system  is  pumped  in  by 


speeding  the  piimp  a  little  ;  valves  are  changed,  throwing  water 
directly  through  meter,  and  the  test  is  over.  During  the  test 
any  leakage  thi-ough  the  gate  valve  //  is  carried  back  to  the 
suction  tank  bv  means  of  the  small  hose  shown.      One  tank 
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holds  the  water  for  about  teu  miuutes'  run,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  thousand  pounds.  Scales  were  read  to  the  nearest 
pound,  and  were  tested  several  times  during  the  sixty  days 
with  United  States  standard  weights. 
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METER    CORREC 


)N    FOR    30    DAY   TEST 

•  Eufc-iao  Ko.  6. 


There  is  appended  herewith  a  copy  of  one  of  the  daily  tests. 
The   formula   used   to   compute    the    correction  is  — t-t  =  t-', 

where 

TF  =  total  water  weighed  in  pniinds. 

«'  =  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  at  observed  tem])era- 
ture. 

M  =  cubic  feet  registered  on  meter. 

The  computed  corrections  are  shown  plotted  on  two  sheets 
herewith.  The  daily  tests  are  denoted  by  small  circles,  the 
twelve-hour  tests  by  two,  and  the  twenty-four-hour  tests  by 
three,  concentric  circles. 

When,  upon  finishing  a  daily  test,  considerable  vai'iation  was 
shown  between  the  computed  correction  and  that  of  the  2:)re- 
vious  day,  a  check  test  was  run  very  carefully,  and  if  the  two 
came  reasonablv  close  together,  the  first  was  taken  as  the  cor- 
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rectimi.  If  they  did  not  agree,  the  last  one  was  taken.  It  will 
be  noticed,  by  looking  at  the  diagrams,  that  in  every  instance 
the  twelve  and  twenty-four  hour  tests  cheek  within  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  an  adjacent  daily  test. 

The  water  was  all  passed  through  filters  before  going  to  the 
meter,  and  air  was  let  out  of  meter  body  at  least  every  eight 
hours. 

The   meter  was  taken  apart   and  examined  carefully  by  the 
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writer  before  the  first  engine  test  was  started,  between  the  two 
tests,  and  after  the  second  test  was  ended-  It  was  found  to  be 
in  first-class  condition  at  each  examination. 

While  the  diagrams  as  plotted  show  a  very  irregular  line,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  drawn  to  a  very  large  verti- 
cal scale,  and  actually,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  vary  more 
than  one  per  cent  from  one  day  to  another.  Without  going 
into  the  discussion  of  the  probability  of  error,  it  would  seem  to 
the  writer  that,  by  careful  calibration,  results  covild  be  obtained 
with  the  Worthington  meter  which  woiald  not  be  more  tban 
one -half  of  one  per  cent,  in  error. 
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Metek  Test  Log. 
Low  Service  Engine  No. 


( E.  A.  Bentley. 
S.  Gibson. 


March  10,  1896. 


No. 

Time. 

Temp. 

Gross. 
Lbs. 

Tare. 
Lbs. 

Net. 
Lbs. 

Total. 
Lbs. 

Meter 
Reading. 

Hemauks. 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

9.36 

90° 

1,353 

1,452 
1,370 
1,451 
1,350 

848 

447 
348 
446 
348 

1,004 
1,005 
1.023 

1,005 
1,003 

3892.8 

Cubic  feet. 

2 

1,449 

446 

1,002 

1 

1,3.58 

346 

1,010 

2 

1,454 

446 

1,008 

1 

1,353 

348 

1,004 

3 

1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

98 

1,463 
1,353 
1,451 
1,352 
1,453 
1,3.53 
1,453 
1,352 

446 
348 
446 
348 
446 
348 
446 
348 

1,017 
1,004 
1,005 
1,004 
1,007 
1,004 
1,006 
1,004 

2 

13.51     93 

1,452 

446 

1,006 

18,119 

4177.4 

Cubic  feet. 

Ave. 

T. 

92 

284.6 

Cubic  feet. 
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Computation  of  Meteu  Error. 


Datk. 

Cubic  Feet 
BT  Meter. 

Tempera- 

TCRE   OF 

Weight  or 
Cubic  Feet 

Weight  of 
Water  Pass- 

Per Cent. 
Correc- 

Per Cent. 
Error. 

Watee. 

AT  Tem'ure. 

ing  Meter. 

tion. 

Jao.     18 

191.4 

85.0° 

62.18 

12,102 

1.016 

-^  1.6% 

19 

134.1 

83.0 

62.31 

8,354 

1.001 

+  0.1 

» 

272.5 

81.8 

62.21 

17,197 

1.014 

+  1.4 

ai 

276.0 

81.5 

62.21 

17,096 

.995 

-0.5 

K 

1016.4 

67.5 

62.33 

62.648 

.989 

-  1.1 

■IS 

277.6 

76.3 

63.37 

17,024 

.984 

-  1.6 

S4 

299.3 

70.1 

63.31 

18,338 

.984 

-  1.67 

25 

276.9 

76.8 

63.36 

17.010 

.987 

—  1.3 

36 

282.8 

76.7 

63.26 

17,359 

.986 

-  1.4 

27 

261.3 

79.0 

62.34 

16,074 

.988 

-  1.2 

28 
29 

3052.8 

70.2 

62.31 

127,244 

.995 

-0.5 

30 

295:6  ■■ 

77!7 

62;35"" 

■""18,6.36"" 

■.982"' 

"■■-i.'s" 

31 

337.1 

77.3 

62.26 

20.0.53 

.985 

-  1:5 

Feb.      I 

246.5 

82.2 

62.21 

15,039 

.981 

-  1.9 

277.1 

84.3 

62.19 

17,085 

.991 

-0.9 

3 

278.4 

81.3 

63.22 

17,149 

.990 

-  1.0 

4 

279.3 

79.4 

62.24 

17,173 

.988 

-  1.2 

5 

297.9 

76.4 

63.37 

18,243 

.983 

-  1.7 

6 

996.4 

76.4 

62.37 

61,323 

.988 

-  1.2 

294.5 

79.1 

62.24 

18,221 

.994 

-  1.6 

9 

213.4 

80.2 

62.23 

1.3,145 

.990 

-  1.0 

9 

280.1 

81.6 

62.21 

17.250 

.990 

-  1.0 

10 

273.8 

80.0 

62.17 

16.819 

.988 

-  1.2 

11 

279.4 

83.7 

63.19 

17,063 

.983 

-  1.8 

13 

280.7 

87.3 

63.16 

17,109 

.980 

.-2.0 

13 

990.7 

74.6 

63.28 

60,446 

.979 

-  2.1 

14 

267.2 

81.2 

62.23 

16,287 

.979 

-2.1 

15 

280.3 

96.8 

62.06 

17,100 

.983 

-1.7 

16 

279.3 

81.6 

62.21 

17,146 

.987 

-  1.3 

17 

27?. 7 

79.2 

62.24 

17,107 

.989 

-  1.1 

is" 

27i!8  '" 

82:6 

62;3i"" 

""■17,632"" 

"■'i!667'" 

""+'6.V"' 

27 

294.3 

81.6 

63.31 

18,868 

1.003 

+  0.2 

28 

293.6 

84.2 

62.19 

18,366 

1.006 

-^  0.6 

29 

569.6 

70.3 

63.31 

35,541 

1.001 

4-0.1 

March    1 

280.4 

78.7 

63.24 

17,363 

.994 

-  0.6 

278.1 
277.0 

85.0 

as. 5 

62.18 
62.19 

17,300 
17,284 

1.000 
1.003 

3 

■+'6.'3 

4 

279.7 

87.0 

63.16 

17,474 

1.005 

+  0.5 

5 

280.7 

93.3 

63.11 

17,625 

1.011 

+  1.1 

6 

1003.6 

77.4 

62.36 

62,877 

1.007 

+  0.7 

7 

309.2 

83.9 

62.19 

19,441 

1.011 

+  1.1 

8 

278.1 

85.6 

62.17 

17,477 

1.011 

+  1.1 

9 

245.8 

87.0 

62.16 

1,5,118 

.989 

-  1.1 

10 

284.6 

91.6 

62.11 

18,119 

1.025 

+  2.5 

11 

288.1 

85.3 

62.18 

18,108 

1.011 

+  1.1 

12 

991.6 

80.2 

62.93 

62,431 

1.012 

+  1.3 

13 

254.7 

88.6 

62.14 

16,113 

1.018 

+  1.8 

14 

589.7 

86.6 

62.16 

37.209 

1.015 

■^  1.5 

15 

402.0 

83.6 

62.19 

25,300 

1.012 

+  1.2 

16 

449.8 

81.8 

62.21 

38,.3S1 

1.012 

+  1.2 

17 

995.6 

76.3 

62.27 

63.780 

1.013 

+  1.3 

18 

458.8 

83.5 

63.30 

■.;'^,.^rl 

1.001 

+  0.1 

19 

440.4 

84.4 

63.19 

■jr.irj; 

1.003 

+  0.3 

20 

552.6 

83.0 

62.20 

:!r.-,".IS 

.998 

-0.2 

21 

442.2 

85.7 

62.17 

-'T.4:J5 

.998 

-0.2 

22 

410.3 

80.1 

62.33 

SS.lill 

.987 

-  1.3 

23 

431.9 

82.9 

03.20 

26.666 

.993 

-0.7 

24 

428.9 

81.8 

63.21 

26.482 

.994 

-0.6     • 

25 

3115.9 

83.2 

62.21 

34.446 

.993 

-0.7 

26 

1944.0 

77.1 

63.26 

119.891 

.991 

-0.9 
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DISCrSSION. 

Mr.  John  Thomson. — If  the  author  of  this  paper  had  strictly 
confined  himself  to  carrj'ing  out  the  programme  specified  in  the 
opening  clause,  namely,  "  to  give  the  Society  results,"  there 
would  have  been  less  room  for  adverse  criticism  ;  but  as  he  has 
drawn  a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  the  data  presented,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  discrepancies. 

First.  The  size  of  the  meter  is  not  stated. 

Second.  The  maximum  rate  of  discharge  is  not  stated,  except 
Inferentially  at  top  of  page  136,  where  it  appears  that  l,(iOO  pounds 
of  water  is  run  in  "  about  ten  minutes '" ;  this  being  equal  to,  say, 
1.6  cubic  feet  a  minute.  For  a  |-inch  "Worthington  meter  this 
would  be  rather  a  high  rate  for  close  work;  for  a  |-inch  it  would 
be  about  right,  but  for  a  1-inch  rather  low. 

Third.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  rate  the  meter  was  operated 
when  in  actual  use,  except  that  from  the  table  on  page  138  it  is 
stated  that  281.6  cubic  feet  were  run  in  three  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  or  equalling  an  average  rate  of  1.3S  cubic  feet  a 
minute. 

Fourth.  Is  or  is  it  stated  whether  the  meter  was  tested  for 
accuracy  at  different  rates  of  delivery. 

Fifth.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  meter  on  duty  was  liable 
to  operate  under  a  wide  range  in  rate  of  delivery. 

The  omission  of  these  elements  would  preclude  an}'  one  from  du- 
plicating the  conditions  of  this  test  in  the  hope  of  duplicating  the 
results.  To  correct  this  the  size  of  the  meter  ought  to  be  given  ; 
as  also  its  rate  of  delivery  and  its  extreme  variations,  higli  and 
low,  in  rate,  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

What  was  the  object,  may  I  ask,  of  letting  the  air  out  of  the 
meter  "  at  least  ever}'  eight  hours  "  ?     Was  it  also  lubricated  ] 

I  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  his  closing  words,  "  that  by 
careful  calibration  results  could  be  obtained  with  the  Worthington 
meter  which  would  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  one  jier  cent,  in 
error'' ;  and  to  this  I  add  that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
from  at  least  a  dozen  other  meters  if  by  "careful  calibration  "  it 
is  meant  that  the  meter  is  to  be  run  at  a  fairly  uniform  rate  of 
deliverv,  with,  as  in  this  case,  filtered  water  and  even  omitting 
the  pneumatic  relief.  But  I  infer  that  this  opinion  is  based  upon 
the  average  of  the  percentage  of  error  of  the  several  tests  as 
recorded  in  the  table  on  page  139.  by  which  the  fifty-nine  obsorva- 
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tioiis  indicate  a  registration  by  the  meter  of  100.4  per  cent.  To 
the  well-worn  truism  that  averages  are  deceitful,  deceiving,  and 
altogether  uncertain  this  table'  aforesaid  is  added  testimonv. 
Thus,  in  a  totiil  of  thirty-six  indications  (marked  minus  on  the 
table,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later)  the  average  quantitv 
indicated  by  tiie  meter  is  101.2  per  cent.  Again,  in  a  total  of  bur 
twenty-three  "plus"  indications,  the  average  is  99.0  per  cent. 
Xow  nearly  all  of  the  minus  and  plus  records  were  in  sequence ; 
hence  if  one  observer  had  /lajypened  to  use  the  meter  in,  say,  Feb- 
ruary, it  would  have  been  over  one  per  cent,  plus ;  if  another 
observer  had  employed  it  in  March,  it  would  have  about  one  per 
cent,  minus;  difference,  this  time,  over  two  per  cent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  between  the  observations  of  February  14  and  March  10 
the  difference  is  4.0i  per  cent. 

Judging  from  these  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  record,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  author  of  this  paper  is  not  justified  in  the  con- 
clusion which  he  applies  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  particular  meter 
tested :  and  if  he  is  to  repeat  such  a  test,  with  the  same  outfit 
illustrated,  I  would  recommend  him  to  provide  a  very  ample  air 
chamber  to  his  feed  pump  and  see  to  it  that  the  air  is  left  in  it : 
as  under  conditions  of  greater  constancy  of  pressure,  analogous  to 
that  of  a  gravity  supply,  I  believe  his  meter  will  perform  more 
uniformly  than  is  here  recorded,  if  the  rate  of  delivery  is  fairly 
uniform  and  favorable  to  the  meter. 

I  call  attention  to  errors  in  placing  the  plus  and  minus  signs  in 
table,  page  139  ;  in  every  case  they  should  be  reversed.  Two 
instances  will  suffice  by  way  of  proof.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  191.4  x  62.18  =  11.901.25  pounds  of  vr ater  registered  by  the 
meter,  while  the  quantity  of  water  weighed  is  12,102 ;  hence. 
12.102  —  11,901.25  =  100.75  pounds  less  by  the  meter  than  by  the 
reference  of  accuracy.  Consequently  the  meter  indicates  minus, 
and  not  plus  as  printed.  Again,  in  the  observation  of  Januarv 
30th,  295  X  62.25  =  1>;,363.75  pounds  by  the  register  of  meter  to 
18,036  pounds  by  the  reference  of  value.  Hence.  18,363.75  — 
18.036  =  327.75  pounds  more  by  meter  than  by  tank;  the  meter 
being  plus,  not  minus.  This  error,  by  the  way,  is  so  common- 
among  water-works  superintendents  that  I  presumed  to  point  it 
out  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Xew  England  "Water  "Works  Asso- 
ciation,* and  to  then  observe  as  I  do  now  that  all  such  uncertain- 

*  "  Uniformity  of  JFetliods  In  Testing  Water  Jleters."  Journal  of  2fete  Eng- 
land Water  Works  Ansoeiation,  vol.  s..  Xo.  2,  Peceml>er.  lS9o. 
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ties  would  be  done  awa}'  with  if,  instead  of  recording  the  error 
phis  or  minus,  such  cohimns  be  marked  *'  Quantity  in  Percentage 
Indicated  by  Meter "'  and  the  tally  be  made  accordingly.  In 
this  wise  the  aforesaid  observations  of  January  18  and  30  would  be 
correctly  recorded,  respectively  as  98.4  and  101.8  per  cent. 

In  closing,  I  also  presume  to  observe  that  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art  with  respect  to  water  meters  and  platform  scales  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  take  account  of  variations  of 
less  than  10  degrees  in  temperature  whereby  to  carrv  out  dif- 
ferences in  weight  of  water,  so  found,  in  that  such  refinements  are 
microscopic  as  compared  to  the  probable  error  of  the  apparatus 
itself.  Thus  the  change  in  volume  due  to  the  entire  range  in  tem- 
perature, about  25  tlegrees,  applied  to  the  total  quantity,  about 
25,000  cubic  feet,  would  make  an  error  of  but  approximately  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent.  And  yet  the  degrees  are  recorded  in  tenth 
parts  of  one.  To  search  for  "  the  last  place  of  decimals  "  in  the 
calibration  of  a  commercial  water  meter  is  not  even  worthy  of 
commendation  for  the  intention. 

Mr.  John  A.  Laird* — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Thom- 
son for  calhng  attention  to  certain  data  required  to  carry  out 
original  programme. 

First.    The  meter  was  a  l|-inch  Worthington. 

Second.  There  was  practically  no  maximum  discharge.  It  was 
running  at  almost  a  uniform  rate,  as  the  tables  below  will  show : 


Date. 

Jau.  18 998  (12  hours) 

19 2,042 

20 1.977 

21 2,043 

22 2,040 

23 2.050 

24 2,057 

25 2.071 

20 2,093 

27 2,061 

28 2,041 

29 2.070 

30 2,074 

31 2.049 

Feb.    1  2,049 

2 2,050 


2.022 
2,019 


5 2,013 

6 2,000 

7 1,993 

8 2,012 

9..  , 2,004 

10 2,025 

11 2,018 

12 2.020 

13 2,011 

14 1,929 

15 1,907 

10 1.920 

17 954  (12  hours) 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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Ami  on  the  second  engine  test : 

Totiil  water  through 
Dale.  meter,  cubic  feet. 

Feb.  26 1,003  (13  hours) 

27 2,040 

28 2.043 

29 2,022 

Mar.    1 1,964 

2 1.962 

3 1,956 

4 1.948 

5 1.901 

6 1,993 

7 1.984 

8 1.94.5 

9 1,981 

10 1,965 

11 1,985  (24  hours) 

12 2.003 


Total  water  through 
Date.  meter,  cubic  feet. 

Mar,  13 1,999 

14 2.043 

15 1.9.55 

16 1,934 

17 2,031 

18 2.057 

19 2.054 

20 2.027 

21 2.055 

22 2.047 

23 2,127 

24 2.044 

25 1,988 

26 1.957 

27 991(121iours) 


The  speed  of  the  auxihary  feed  pump  was  always  regulated  so 
as  to  take  the  water  just  as  fast  as  it  came  from  the  attached  feed 
pump. 

By  taking  any  single  quantity  in  the  above  table  and  dividing 
by  1.440  you  mil  get  verv  near  the  1.3S  cubic  feet  per  minute 
which  Mr.  Thomson  figures  from  a  sample  of  daily  tests,  the 
maximum  rate  being  1.47  and  the  minimum  1.33. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  work  at  hand.  We  were  not  testing  the  meter;  we  were 
testing  the  pumping  engine  and  only  calibrating  the  meter.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  feed-water  meter  on  a  pumping  engine 
duty  test  would  be  called  upon  to  "  operate  under  a  wide  range  in 
rate  of  delivery." 

Trying  the  meter  for  air  in  body,  once  a  watch,  was  a  refine- 
ment which  certainly  did  no  harm  and  may  have  done  some  good. 

There  was  a  very  ample  air-chamber  provided  on  the  feed  pipe, 
and  fitted  with  a  glass  water  gauge. 

I  am  very  glad  that  llr.  Thomson  agrees  with  the  conclusion 
as  to  results  obtainable  with  "Wortliington  meters,  and  will  agree 
with  him  that  "  there  are  others."  But  the  inference  that  the 
conclusion  was  reached  by  averaging  all  the  results  is  entirely 
erroneous,  and  his  worn-out  truism  does  not  Jiaj^pen  to  fit. 

He  has  jumped  at  another  conclusion  when  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  one  observer  obtained  all  the  plus  corrections  and 
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another  all  the  minus.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  three 
observers,  who  were  changed  each  week.  The  first  week  the 
meter  was  calibrated  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  second  week  b\'  Mr. 
Bentley,  the  thii-d  week  by  Mr.  Baker  and  the  fourth  by  ^Mr. 
Hoffman.     And  so  in  rotation. 

Eegarding  the  so-called  error  in  signs,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  manner  of  designating  suggested  by  Mr.  Thomson  would  be 
better,  but  the  one  used  is  the  common  method. 
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J     TWO-IIUXDRED-FOOT   GAXTRY   CEASE. 

CY  JOHN  W.  SEAVER,  CLEVELAND,  o. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1895,  the  Cambria  Irou  Com- 
pauy,  of  Johnstowu,  Pa.,  decided  to  construct  a  storage  and 
loading  yard  for  their  proj^osed  new  structural  mill  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  and  invited  several  engineering  firms  to  submit  esti- 
mates and  designs  for  a  plant  to  handle  the  material  that  it  was 
intended  to  store  and  load  in  this  j-ard. 

Among  the  firms  invited  to  submit  proposals,  that  with  which 
the  writer  is  connected  took  ixp  the  matter  at  once,  and  gave  it 
a  great  deal  of  very  careful  study.  The  yard  it  was  designed  to 
cover — 400  by  800  feet^was  so  large  that  it  was  evident  from  the 
beginning  that  unless  some  very  economical  form  of  consti'uc- 
tion  should  be  j^roposed,  the  expense  of  covering  the  area  would 
be  very  great.  There  are  several  methods  by  which  the  desired 
object  can  be  attained,  and  each  plan  was  carefully  considered 
and  its  objections  and  advantages  compared. 

A  very  simple  way  of  covering  any  area  is  by  the  use  of 
stationary  derricks  with  swinging  jibs.  This,  while  probably 
the  cheapest  construction,  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  objec- 
tionable, on  account  of  its  requiring  a  large  number  of  derricks 
to  cover  the  surface.  In  fact,  swinging  derricks  cannot  be 
ari'auged  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  yard,  as  there  is  necessarily 
a  considerable  area  around  the  foot  of  the  derrick  that  is  un- 
available.    These  objections  caused  this  plan  to  be  dismissed. 

The  next  plan  that  was  considered  was  a  system  of  surface 
tracks,  between  which  the  material  to  be  stored  would  be  piled, 
and  on  these  tracks  a  number  of  locomotive  cranes  could  be 
placed.  Two  of  the  objections  against  the  plan  of  a  stationary 
derrick  system  could  veiy  properly  be  raised  against  this  .second 

♦Presented   at  the   New   York   meeting  (December,    189(5)  of    the   American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Tran»actiom. 
10 
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plan  with  eveu  greater  force,  as  the  tracks  upon  which  the  loco- 
motive cranes  would  travel  would  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  yard.  The  locomotive  cranes  would  be  very  expensive,  and 
their  range  of  length  of  jib  is  quite  limited. 

A  third  form  of  construction,  and  one  that  seemed  to  offer 
several  advantages  over  the  first  two  plans,  consisted  in  a  series 
of  overhead  tracks,  running  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  yard, 
and  mounted  on  these  tracks  were  to  be  a  number  of  overhead 
travelling  cranes  of  the  ordinary  type.  Against  this  plan  could 
be  urged  the  fact  that  the  supports  themselves  would  take  up 
more  or  less  room,  and  the  foundations,  columns,  and  stringers 
for  these  supjiorts  would  be  very  expensive,  as  it  was  projjosed 
to  make  the  cranes  of  exceptionally  long  span  (100  feet  centres 
of  supports').  This  span  would  make  the  overhead  ties  or  brac- 
ing very  expensive. 

Dispensing  with  the  overhead  bracing  would  necessitate  the 
columns  sTipporting  the  overhead  tracks  to  be  sufficiently  rigid 
in  themselves  to  maintain  the  tracks  in  perfect  alignment,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  they  would  require  exceptionally  hea%'y  and 
good  foundations  and  anchorages. 

The  cranes  themselves  would  be  expensive,  and,  should  the 
surface  of  the  whole  yard  be  covered,  which  would  necessitate 
four  cranes,  each  100  foot  span,  it  would  mean  the  employment 
of  four  operators— one  for  each  crane. 

These  were  the  principal  objections  to  the  overhead  crane 
system,  but  they  were  deemed  sufficient  to  caiise  the  rejection 
of  this  plan  in  favor  of  tlie  gantry  crane  system. 

This  plan  contemjilates  the  use  of  two  travelling  cranes, 
each  '200  feet  span,  running  upon  tracks  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  jiarallel  to  the  length  of  the  yard,  so  that  the  two  cranes 
cover  the  whole  surface,  with  the  exception  of  three  spaces,  one 
five  feet  wide  down  each  outside  edge  of  the  yard,  and  one  ten 
feet  wide  down  the  center.  There  is  one  line  of  track  down 
each  outside  edge,  and  two  lines  of  track  down  the  center. 

It  was  proposed  to  mount  the  ci-aues  upon  end  frames  or  legs, 
making  them  what  are  commonly  called  "  gantry  cranes,"  and 
to  make  the  legs  or  end  supports  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  a 
train  of  cars,  with  men  on  top  of  same,  to  pass  freely  underneath. 
For  this  purpose  the  clear  height  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to 
the  underside  of  the  stringer  that  the  crane  trolley  traverses, 
was  fixed  at  20  feet  0  inches ;  and  as  the  height  from  the  surface 
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of  the  yard  to  the  top  of  the  rail  is  14i  inches,  a  clear  height 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  underside  of  the  craue  of 
21  feet  2}  inches  is  obtained. 

The  magnitude  of  these  proposed  gantries  ca\ised  the  matter 
to  be  most  carefully  considered,  both  bv  the  Cambria  Iron  Co. 
and  the  Wellman  Seaver  Engineering  Co.,  who  submitted  this 
plan  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  plan  proposed  by  them 
they  were  awarded  the  contract. 

The  firm,  before  submitting  their  proposal  for  this  crane, 
very  carefully  considered  all  the  various  forms  of  cranes,  both 
of  the  regular  travelKng  and  the  gantry  types  that  are  at  present 
in  iise,  and,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  diiierent 
types,  decided  upon  a  form  of  construction  that  they  believe  to 
be  entirely  original.  It  consists  of  two  main  girders  of  the  Pratt 
type,  with  vertical  posts  and  diagonal  tension  braces,  the 
bottom  chord  being  straight,  and  the  top  chord  parallel  to  the 
bottom  chord  for  about  one-half  its  length,  and  then  inclining  to 
the  end  posts  at  such  an  angle  that  the  depth  of  truss  at  the 
ends  is  one-half  that  at  the  centre.  These  two  main  trusses 
are  framed  together  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees.  The  top  chords 
have  their  parallel  portions  connected  with  splice  and  tie  plates. 
The  bottom  chords  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  separated  a 
distance  of  20  feet.  The  main  trusses  are  18  feet  deep  at  centre 
and  9  feet  deep  at  the  ends. 

This  peculiar  form  of  construction  gives  the  arrangement  of 
the  main  trusses  the  appearance  of  a  steep-hipped  roof,  very 
long  in  proportion  to  its  height.  A  cross  section  at  the-  centre 
is  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  cross  section  of  any 
point  between  the  end  posts  and  where  the  top  chords  join  each 
other  is  that  of  a  trapezoid. 

Suspended  beneath  the  bracing  that  separates  the  bottom 
chords  is  a  runway  for  the  crane  trolley  to  travel  on.  This 
runway  consists  of  riveted  I-beams,  with  T-rails  secured  to  their 
upper  flanges. 

The  stringers  are  very  rigidly  braced  to  the  chords  of  the 
main  trusses,  not  only  at  the  panel  points  where  they  were  sus- 
pended, but  also  at  the  middle  of  each  panel. 

The  horizontal  bi-acing  between  the  ti'usses  consists  of  a 
series  of  floor  beams,  firmly  riveted  to  the  posts  of  the  trusses, 
and  forming  the  struts  of  the  lateral  svstem. 
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The  iliagoual  members  consist  of  angle  irons  riveted  to  wing 
plates  secured  to  the  trusses  and  floor  beams,  these  wing  plates 
being  bent  to  conform  to  the  angles  of  the  door  system  and  the 
trusses. 

To  prevent  any  cross  strains  of  the  struts  resulting  from  the 
live  load  ( the  weight  of  the  stringers  and  trolley),  it  is  taken 
directly  fi-om  the  stringer  suspenders  up  to  the  top  of  the  posts 
of  the  main  trusses  by  means  of  diagonal  suspender  angles. 
These  angles  also  form  posts  for  the  attachment  of  a  line  of 
hand-railing. 

Kesting  on  top  of  the  floor  beams  are  two  lines  of  channel 
irons  parallel  to  the  main  trusses.  These  channel  irons  form 
stringers  for  the  foot  walk,  which  extends  the  full  length  of  the 
crane.  The  walk  is  made  of  two  thicknesses  pine  plank  with 
tar-paper  between.  The  floor  beams  also  carry  the  pillow 
blocks  for  the  main  shafting.  At  the  ends  of  the  crane,  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  trusses,  are  carried  down  riveted  legs  or  sup- 
ports of  the  box  form.  These  legs  are  firmly  braced  to  the  bot- 
tom chords  of  the  main  trusses  with  large  plate-iron  brackets, 
well  stiflfened  with  angle-iron  flanges.  The  legs  are  also  braced 
to  each  other  crosswise  of  the  crane,  with  a  system  of  horizontal 
and  diagonal  braces,  with  a  stiff  tie-beam  at  the  foot  of  the  legs. 
The  width  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  trucks  supporting  the 
crane  is  forty-three  feet  nine  and  three-quarter  inches,  forming 
a  wheel  base  for  the  crane  of  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
span,  which  is  sufficient  to  square  the  crane  on  the  tracks. 

The  end  frames  are  formed  of  plates  and  angles,  arranged  so 
as  to  present  a  smooth  end  surface,  the  corners  of  the  openings 
being  filled  in  with  curves  of  large  radii. 

The  top  chords  are  made  of  two  channel  irons  with  a  cover 
plate  on  top,  and  latticing  on  the  bottom.  The  bottom  chords 
are  made  of  two  channel  irons,  latticed  on  top "  and  bottom,  so 
as  to  afford  no  room  for  lodgment  of  moisture ;  this  point 
being  carefully  kept  in  view  throughout  the  construction. 

The  vertical  posts  of  the  trusses  each  consist  of  four  angle 
irons  latticed  together.  The  diagonal  members  of  the  trusses 
are  each  formed  of  two  angle  irons  riveted  at  their  intersection. 
Pai'ticular  care  was  paid  to  the  connections  of  all  members. 

The  loads  and  strains  adopted  for  this  crane  were  as  follows : 
A  live  load  for  trolley  equal  to  20,000  pounds.  To  this  was 
added,  for  impact,  25  per  cent.,  or  .5,000  pounds.    The  weight  of 
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the  trolley  was  estimated  at  23,000  pounds — making  a  total  of 
48,000  pounds  distributed  on  four  wheels,  sj^aced  about  nine 
feet  centres,  bringing  a  reaction  upon  each  stringer  support  of 
18,000  pounds. 

To  still  further  provide  for  any  sudden  application  of  a  live 
load,  it  was  assumed  to  be  eqiial  to  22,000  jioiinds  applied  at 
any  panel  point  of  bottom  chord  of  each  truss. 

This  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  load  that  will  come  uj^on  the 
crane  ;  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  use  it,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  load  might  catch,  thereby  bringing  a  greatly 
increased  weight  upon  the  trolley. 

The  dead  load,  weight  of  trusses  and  floor,  was  assiimed 
at  88,000  pounds  per  truss,  or  8,000  at  every  point  of  bottom 
chord  of  each  truss. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  very  large  factor  of  safety  in  the 
bottom  lateral  system,  a  wind  pressure  of  twenty  pounds  per 
square  foot  was  assumed,  or  a  load  of  5,000  pounds  at  each  panel 
point  of  bottom  chord.  To  resist  these  combined  loads,  the  fol- 
lowing limitations  of  strains  were  adopted  : 

For  live  loads.     Tension I'i.OltO  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  of  net  section. 

Shear 6,1100  "      •'     "     "     "     •• 

Compression.  10,000  "     of  gross  section. 

Bearing  on  rivets  and  bolts. . .  13,000  "     per  sq.  in. 

For  (lead  load.     Tension lo,000  "      "     "     "    of  net  section. 

Shearing 10,000  

Compression.  12.000  "      ' gross  section. 

Bearings  on  rivets  and  bolts.  .  15.01)0  "      "     "     " 

In  all  the  compression  members  a  proper  reduction  of  the 
strains  was  made  in  all  long  members,  so  as  to  insure  the  same 
general  factor  of  safety  throughout,  and  the  strains  in  the  bot- 
tom lateral  system  were  still  further  reduced  to  10,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  in  tension  and  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch  in 
compression.  All  of  these  strains  are  largely  in  excess  of 
what  the  writer  would  recommend  for  an  ordinary  crane  con- 
struction ;  but  the  ratio  of  dead  load  to  live  load  is  so  great  that 
it  was  necessary  to  observe  the  greatest  possible  economy  of 
material  to  avoid  the  crane  being  so  heavy  that  it  would  be 
imjjracticable. 

The  truss  members  wei-e  not  all  proportioned  to  comply 
exactly  with  the  areas  that  the  above  limitations  of  strains 
called  for.     They  were  never  made  of  less  sections,  and  in  sev- 
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era]  cases  the  section  was  increased  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  stiffness.  This  will  account  for  the  seemingly  largely 
increased  area  of  some  of  the  members  over  that  required  by 
theory. 

The  minimum  speeds  of  the  various  motions  of  the  crane  are 
as  follows  : 

Traverse  of  main  bridge    300  feet  per  minute. 

trolley 400 

Hoist  with  full  load 20 

Tlie  crane  rests  upon  four  trucks  ;  each  having  four  steel- 
tired  double-flange  wheels,  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wheels  are  keyed  to  steel  axles,  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  gauge  of  the  track  is  three  feet  six  inches  centres  of  rails. 
The  journals  are  five  inches  in  diameter,  seven  inches  long, 
fitted  with  bronze  bearings  carried  in  cast-steel  oil-boxes,  with 
ample  provision  for  lubrication.  The  wheels  on  one  truck  at 
each  end  are  connected  by  means  of  a  system  of  shafts  and 
bevelled  gear  wheels.  The  gear  wheels  are  steel  castings,  and 
are  of  extra  heavy  design  throughout.  The  shafting  from  one 
truck  to  the  other  is  four  inclies  in  diameter.  The  couplings 
are  all  rigid  flanged  couplings,  tightly  keyed  to  the  shafts,  and 
fitted  with  turned  bolts  of  a  tight  driving  fit.  The  main  shaft, 
extending  the  length  of  the  crane,  is  carried  in  universal  bear- 
ing pillow  blocks  of  very  heavy  design.  These  pillow  blocks  are 
bolted  to  the  cross  beams  of  the  floor  system,  with  packing 
pieces  between  them  and  the  beams,  and  are  lined  up  perfectly 
true  and  level.  The  thickness  of  the  packing  pieces  varies  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  each  individual  pillow  block. 

The  end  bearings,  where  the  main  shaft  is  geared  to  the 
diagonal  shafts  that  connect  it  to  the  trucks  at  each  end,'  are 
carried  by  compound  boxes,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
main  and  angular  shafts  to  get  out  of  line. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  with  all  the  bearings  to  jirovide 
ample  facilities  not  only  for  the  lubrication,  but  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  removal  of  any  part.  For  most  of  the  bearings  com- 
pression grease-cups  have  been  supplied,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
lubricating-holes  and  reservoirs. 

The  top  of  each  truck  carries  a  steel  socket  or  cup,  and  in 
this  socket  is  placed  a  hard  steel  ball,  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The    bottom    of    the  end    supports  are   also    provided    with 
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corresponding  cupped  sockets.  The  ball  rests  in  a  slightly 
elongated  groove ;  the  major  diameter  of  the  groove  being 
crosswise  to  the  centre  line  of  the  truck,  and  the  minor  diam- 
eter being  parallel  to  the  track  on  which  the  truck  rests.    By 


means  of  this  elongation  of  the  groove,  the  ball  is  allowed 
a  slight  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line  of  the  track  on 
which  the  truck  travels,  and  this  permits  of  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  main  girders  of  the  crane.  It  also  allows  the 
trucks  upon  which  the  crane  travels  to  be  slightly  out  of  align- 
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ment,  as  the  balls  form  uuiversal  joints  between  the  trucks  and 
the  crane. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gearing  connecting  the  driving  shafts 
to  the  trucks  is  such  that  the  vibrations  of  the  trucks  around 
the  centres  of  the  balls  do  not  disturb  the  alignment  of  the 
gearing  to  an  appreciable  amount,  as  the  centres  of  the  main 
driving  spur  wheels  are  on  the  same  lines  as  the  centres  of  the 
balls. 

Directly  in  the  centre  of  the  crane  is  placed  a  fifty  horse- 
power electric  motor,  connected  directly  to  the  main  shaft  with 
one  reduction  of  steel  gearing. 

The  trolley  which  travels  upon  the  susjjeiided  runway 
beneath  the  main  chord  is  of  the  ordinary  crane  type,  with  the 
exception  that  the  gearing  throughout  is  of  extra  heavy  design, 
and  of  either  steel  or  bronze  castings. 

The  winding-drum  is  of  cast  ii-on,  with  right  and  left  hand 
grooves  for  the  chain,  milled  out  of  solid  metal. 

The  traversing  of  the  trolley  upon  the  track  and  the  hoisting 
is  done  by  two  twenty-five  horse-power  electric  motors.  All  the 
motors  are  wound  for  220  volts. 

The  operator's  cage  is  attached  to,  and  moves  with,  the 
trolley.  It  is  provided  with  windows  on  all  sides,  so  that  the 
operator  can  have  a  clear  view  of  any  part  of  the  yard.  In  the 
cage  are  placed  the  controllers  which  govern  all  the  motions  of 
the  crane,  and  the  necessary  switches,  cut-outs,  etc.  Over  all 
the  gearing  is  placed  coverings  or  housings  that  are  readily 
removable,  the  coverings  being  arranged  to  exclude  all  mois- 
ture or  dust.     The  motors  are  also  encased. 

Attached  to  each  truck  are  two  snow-ploughs,  or  guards,  made 
of  plate  stiffened  with  angle  irons.  These  snow-ploughs  are 
easily  removable,  so  that  access  can  be  had  to  any  part  of  the 
trucks. 

The  end  frames  are  so  arranged  that  shoukl  it  be  desired  to 
transfer  a  load  from  one  side  of  the  yard  to  the  other,  both 
ci'anes  can  be  brought  in  line  with  each  other  by  means  of 
removable  stops  on  the  ti'ucks,  and  the  trolley  from  either  crane 
run  directly  through  the  end  supports  and  ou  to  the  track  on  the 
other  crane. 
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niscussiox. 

Mr.  William  L.  Clements. — There  are  novel  features  in  this 
crane  design,  and  a  prominent  one  is  its  exceedingly  long  span. 
ilr.  Seaver  has  designed  a  crane  which  is  unique,  and^it  is  a  type 
tiie  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  country  or  abroad,  as 
far  as  I  am  informed. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  motor 
])o\ver  requii'ed  compared  to  the  small  amount  actually  required 
foi"  the  work  to  be  done.  One  hundi'ed  horse  powers  in  motors 
are  used,  and  the  crane's  capacity  is  ten  tons.  Mechanically  its 
efficiency  is  small,  which  is  generally'  the  case  with  gantrv  cranes, 
and  in  this  case  particularly  so,  with  its  very  long  span  and  great 
weight. 

Without  considering  other  types  of  cranes  which  might,  with 
some  modifications,  perform  the  same  service,  but  which  designs 
have  been  doubtless  considered  by  Mr.  Seaver,  it  Avould  appear  to 
me  that  the  ordinary  travelling  crane  would  combine  advantages 
over  the  Crantry.  In  such  a  case  shorter  spans  only  would  be 
desirable,  and  whilst  the  area  occupied  by  the  longitudinal  sup- 
ports would  be  somewhat  greater,  the  dead  weight  to  be  moved 
for  each  operation  would  be  very  much  smaller,  and  the  required 
horse-power  for  the  crane  very  much  smaller. 

There  is  another  type  of  crane  not  considered  by  Mr.  Seaver 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention.  This  is  the  locomotive  gantry 
type. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  tht^  arrangement  of  the  3'ard  and 
ti'acks  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  beyond  the  hints  given  in 
the  draAvings  shown  witli  this  article.  The  article  mentions  tracks 
for  loading  and  unloading  material. 

The  locomotive  gantry  crane  is  an  ordinary  locomotive  crane 
mounted  upon  a  gantry  of  a  span  and  height  sufficient  to  allow  a 
car  to  ]3ass  under  it.  The  track  gauge  upon  which  the  gantry 
travels  is  therefore  about  fourteen  feet.  Upon  this  track  gauge 
a  crane  may  be  mounted,  and  with  a  weight  to  the  machine  of 
about  fifty  tons,  it  is  capable  of  lifting  ten  tons  at  a  radius  of  fifty 
feet,  so  that  one  of  these  cranes  covers  an  area  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  two  of  these  cranes  would  fulfil  the  same  service  that 
one  gantry  does.  Such  a  crane  would  not  weigh  as  much  nor 
occupy  more  ground  area,  considering  the  fact  that  the  area  occu- 
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pied  by  the  loading  or  unloading  trades  is  here  occupied  by  tlie 
crane. 

With  such  a  ci'ane,  there  is  less  dead  weight  to  be  moved  for 
each  operation,  and  with  two  machines  not  costing  more  than  one 
gantr}"^  there  is  an  advantage  that  more  work  may  be  done  witli- 
out  additional  expense  of  attendants. 

The  use  of  the  locomotive  crane  here  is  a  suggestion  and  a 
matter  of  information  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
type  of  crane,  which  is  used  so  largely  abroad,  and  now  being- 
introduced  for  such  service  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Seaver. — In  reference  to  one  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  the  crane,  which  was  the  large  amount  of  dead 
weight  to  be  moved  in  relation  to  the  live  load,  I  would  state  that 
the  idea  is  to  bring  this  crane  opposite  to  the  pile  of  material  that 
is  to  be  loaded  on  the  car  and  bring  the  cars  opposite  to  that. 
Then  the  only  part  of  the  weight  of  the  crane  which  is  moved  is 
simply  the  trolley,  which  is  of  the  ordinary  crane  construction, 
and  that  trolley  would  travel  from  the  pile  of  stock  to  the  car. 
So  that  the  objection  of  moving  a  large  crane  for  eveiy  load  does 
not  exist.  That  is  not  the  way  that  it  was  intended  to  work  this 
crane. 

Mr.  SoJmmann. — I  merely  want  to  call  attention  to  the  ingen- 
ious arrangement  of  the  cross  section  of  the  trusses,  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Seaver  has  adopted.  I  have  never  before  seen  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  main  chords  forming  apices  of  a  triangle.  By  this 
means  Mr.  Seaver  gets  rid  of  all  cross  bracing  between  the  upper 
chords  and  also  permits  the  tension  members  which  carry  the  car  to 
be  hung  directly  to  the  upper  chord  instead  of  cross  girdei's  ordi- 
narily required.     The  design  is  most  commendable. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances this  must  have  been  the  best  form  of  crane,  and  better  than 
an  ordinary  travelling  crane,  because  the  yard  was  so  ver}-  long — 
eight  hundred  feet,  I  believe — and  the  side  tracks  to  support 
a  travelling  crane  would  be  expensive  as  well  as  jierhaps  being 
in  the  way.  Another  advantage  of  this  form  is  that  it  enables 
an  unlimited  extension  of  yard  length,  provided  such  should 
become  necessary,  at  very  slight  expense,  merel}'  putting  down 
ordinary  railroad  tracks.  Furthermore  this  crane  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  extreme  usefulness  of  independent  electric  motors 
to  drive  such  apparatus.  As  Mr.  Seaver  said,  the  large  motor 
which  is  necessary  to  move  a  crane  two  hundred  feet  long  is  onlv 
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used  occasionally — merely  when  it  is  desirable  to  shift  its  general 
position.  The  ordinary  working  of  the  crane  being  only  to  run 
a  light  trolley  crosswise,  of  course  but  little  power  is  used  for  the 
practical  work.  Here  again  if  we  had  to  supply  a  large  engine  to 
drive  the  crane  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  steam  would  have  to  he 
uj)  all  the  time  and  the  power  would  be  partially  wasted.  But 
with  electricity  there  is  no  power  wasted  except  at  the  instant  of 
using  it.  I  can  see  that  its  great  weight  is  an  objection  to  the 
crane,  and  the  first  cost  of  a  large  motor.  Of  course,  the  practical 
conditions  present  in  each  particular  case  would  determine  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  put  the  expense  in  the  uprights  of  the 
crane  to  support  it  from  the  ground  or  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  put  raised'  tracks  at  the  ends  of  it  so  as  to  use  the  ordinary 
type. 

J//'.  -/.  L.  GoheiUe. — "With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  extra 
power,  the  President  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  you  got  too 
much  metal  in  a  machine  and  that  it  was  paid  for,  you  would  not 
hear  of  it,  but  if  too  little  material  was  used  you  might  hear  of  it 
even  if  it  were  paid  for.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Seaver  has  got  too 
much  power  and  too  much  strength  for  what  his  crane  is  supposed 
to  do ;  and  \-et,  while  this  is  intended  for  only  ten  tons,  the  boss 
of  the  gang  might  put  on  fifteen  tons. 

J//'.  G.  C.  Hennhuj. — I  think  I  can  say  something  about  the 
necessity  of  making  these  cranes  strong ;  especially  at  the  Cambria 
Iron  "Works,  where  laborers  are  mainly  Hungarians.  "When  a  pile  is 
to  be  loaded  on  a  car,  they  put  their  chains  and  hooks  around  and 
away  it  goes,  and  if  the  crane  is  not  strong  enough,  there  will  bo 
the  end  of  something. 

It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  paper,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  going  to  use  this  crane  for  material 
heavier  than  that  which  is  now  rolled  ;  but  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  as  soon  as  people  know  that  they  have  a  crane  which  can  handle 
pieces  eighty  feet  long  they  will  simply  say,  we  will  want  a  ])iece 
eighty  feet  long,  and  some  means  of  handling  such  must  be  avail- 
able. Furthermore,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  going  into  roll- 
ing larger  sections.  In  that  case  the  bars  will  become  heavier,  but 
at  a  rate  which  cannot  be  foretold.  But  the  other  point  of  the 
economy  of  space  in  the  yard,  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
Johnstown  in  the  yards  of  the  structural  mills  there,  is  of  the  first 
importance.  Even  the  mere  interposition  of  a  post  across  that  two 
hundred  feet  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  people 
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to  handle  certain  pieces  of  material  which  are  called  for.  So  they 
must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  hanille  any  kind  or  any  weight 
or  any  size  of  piece  that  can  pass  through  their  mills.  A  smaller 
crane  would  not  at  all  handle  pieces  such  as  are  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  say  plates  that  are  iO  feet  long,  angles  that  are  60 
feet  long,  (i  inches  by  6  inches  by  J  inch  thick.  If  there  is  a 
sino'le  post  in  the  way  there  is  no  way  of  handling  them,  unless 
thirty  or  forty  men  are  available,  over  all  the  material  stored  in 
the  Yard.  A  great  difficulty  in  our  structural  mills  is  that  there 
is  rarely  yard  room  enough  to  do  all  the  work  necessary.  The 
Cambria  Company  is  known  to  have  a  stock  of  material  on  hand 
which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  mill  in  the  country,  and  is 
therefore  obliged  to  have  handling  facilities  in  the  stock  yard 
o-reater  in  capacity  and  dimensions  than  any  other  of  our  mills, 
and  anv  one  familiar  with  the  location,  as  some  of  us  are,  will  see 
that  a  small  crane  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question,  besides 
requiring  a  great  number  of  laborers  in  addition  to  do  less  than 
what  this  one  crane  will  do.  That  is  also  a  consideration,  and  the 
loss  of  room  and  the  nmltiplication  of  tracks  in  the  yard  is  almost 
prohibitory.  They  could  not  handle  their  business  if  they  had  to 
put  eight  tracks  in  thei'e  instead  of  these  two  or  four.  The  idea 
of  transferring  the  loads  from  one  crane  through  to  the  trolley  on 
another  crane  so  as  to  shift  right  across  those  yards  to  the  car 
track  is  sometimes  the  oidy  salvation  of  the  business.  If  they 
cannot  handle  the  material  the  mills  have  to  stoj),  because  of  lack 
of  room  in  their  particular  location. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  crane  of  similar  dimensions 
in  the  yards  of  the  Johnson  Company,  at  Johnstown  also.  But 
there  they  must  have  a  crane  covering  100  feet  span  bv  800  feet 
length  because  they  lay  out  all  their  switches  and  turnouts  and 
cross-overs  for  electric  and  cable  roads  on  a  brick  floor — an  abso- 
lutely level  yard  IGO  feet  by  800  feet  long,  and  every  piece  of  rail 
has  to  be  handled  and  })ut  together  ami  taken  apart  again  and  ]jut 
on  the  cars.  They  could  not  have  got  the  space  if  they  had  used 
any  other  kind  of  crane.  The  latter  crane  is  not  of  the  heavy 
construction  described  in  the  paper,  because  it  is  not  used  for  very 
heavy  loads.  Onlv  two  tracks,  at  either  end,  are  used  to  load  the 
material.  The  first  consideration  was  to  get  floor  room  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  lay  out  these  immense  curves — for  instance, 
the  Battery  curve  on  the  Broadway  cable  road — which  would  have 
to  be  laid  out  full  size  on  the  floor.     This  crane  of  apparently 
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excessive  capacity  will  no  doubt  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
tlie  Cambria  Company,  and  the  low  efficiency  pointed  out  by  one 
of  tiie  speakers  is  not  the  true  efficiency  of  the  crane  at  all,  because 
the  full  power  is  used  for  two  minutes;  it  is  not  again  required  for 
houi-s.  while  the  efficiency  must  be  considered  in  reganl  to  the 
work  done  while  using  the  trolley  to  iiandle  the  individual  loads 
to  be  carrietl.  While  the  crane  is  probably  shifted  little  by  little. 
the  cars  are  constantly  being  shifted.  I  think  the  yard  is  on  a 
slight  grade,  and  when  a  car  is  loaded  the  brakes  are  loosened  and 
it  runs  down  one  car  length,  the  next  coming  into  position.  The 
crane  brings  all  the  material  to  the  cat's  without  interfering  with 
anything  else  in  the  yard,  and  when  thousands  of  tons  of  material 
are  on  hand  the  economy  of  space  and  the  rapidity  of  handling 
and  transferring  material  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  what  is  the  efficiency  under  full  power.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  you  have  got  power  enough  to  do  the  thing  at  the 
time  and  at  the  place  at  which  you  want  to  do  it,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  work  efficiently. 

J/?:  Seat'ei'. — I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in  favor  of  this 
crane,  because  I  feel  a  sort  of  interest  in  it,  and  that  is  that  one  of 
the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this  crane  was'  the  cost  of  the 
crane.  If  we  had  covered  that  yard  with  elevated  tracks  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  carry  four  one-hundred-foot  cranes,  the  cost  of 
the  track  and  the  four  cranes  would  have  been  very  nearly  three 
times  the  cost  of  two  of  those  cranes,  and  that  was  considered  to 
he  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  crane  even  if  it  iloes 
weigh  in  excess,  as  the  gentleman  says. 
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DCCX.* 

THE  "PROMISE  AXD  POTEXCY"  OF  HIGH-PRESSUBE 
STEAM. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  TRIPLE  AJN'D  QUADRUPLE  EXPANSION 
EXPERIMENTAL  ENGINES  OF  SIBLEY  COLLEGE,  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY. 

BT  R.   H.   THURSTON,   ITHACA,   X.   T. 

(Member  of  the  Society  and  Past-President.) 

Introductory. — For  more  than  aliuudred  years — the  full  period, 
in  fact,  of  the  existence  of  the  modern  type  of  steam  engine  which 
received  substantially  its  complete  form  fi-om  James  Watt,  and 
including  the  advances  effected  by  his  successors  among  inventors 
— the  main  lines  of  improvement  have  all  been  in  one  or  another  of 
three  principal  directions  :  increasing  steam  pressures,  increasing 
ratios  of  expansion,  and  increasing  speeds  of  piston.t  Know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  however,  the  real  and  fundamental  sources 
of  gain  utilized  have  been  but  two  :  the  extension  of  limits  of 
heat-conversion  by  extending  the  range  of  temperature  through 
which  adiabatic  expansion  may  occur,  and  decreasing  those 
losses  which  distinguish  the  real  from  the  ideal  or  purely  thermo- 
dvuamic  machine.  The  only  known  method  of  securing  the 
transformation  of  larger  proportions  of  the  available  heat  energy 
of  the  steam  into  mechanical  energy  is  by  more  complete  expan- 
sion behind  the  piston  of  the  engine  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  real  engine  can  be  made  more  jjerfect  in  its  approximation 
to  the  ideal  is  by  reducing  tlie  proportion  of  heat  escaping,  as 
heat,  by  conduction  and  radiation  and  the  friction-loss  by  which 
a  part  of  the  ti'ansforraed  energy  is  always  more  or  less  retrans- 
formed  into  heat.  More  extended  adiabatic  expansion  can  only 
be  attained  bj'  raising  steam  pressures ;  friction  can  only  be 
reduced  by  improved  design   and    more  thorough  lubrication. 

*  Presented  at  tlie  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Tranaactions. 

f  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Thurston.     N.  Y.,  1897. 
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The  study  to  be  here  attempted  is  that  of  the  "  promise  and 
potency,"  as  Tyndall  might  have  said,  of  high-pressure  steam  in 
the  saturated  state.  The  facts  will  be  in  part  deduced  from 
the  operation  of  two  high-pressure  engines,  the  one  a  triple  and 
the  other  a  quadruple  expansion  engine,  employed  as  "  experi- 
mental engines  "  in  Sibley  College  work. 

Maximvim  expansion,  as  nearly  adiabatic  as  practicable,  is  the 
secret  of  maximum  efficiency,  other  things  equal,  in  all  cases, 
and  increasing  pressure  has  little  or  no  value  from  this  point  of 
view  without  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  to 
its  practicable  limit ;  a  limit  which  is,  however,  in  turn  restricted 
by  back  j^ressure,  by  internal  wastes,  and  by  financial  consider- 
ations.* This  latter  statement  has  been  sufficiently  verified 
already,  and  need  not  be  here  discussed,  t 

The  proposition  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  fluid, 
thei'raodvnamically,  is  measured  by  the  value  of  the  maximum 
ratio  of  expansion  may  be  proven  with  sufficient  defiuiteness  for 
present  purposes  thus  :  + 

Assuming,  for  convenience  and  as  sufficiently  exact  for  our 
pui'pose,  that  the  expansion  is  sensibly  hyperbolic  and  the 
operation  purely  thermodynamic,  the  work  performed  by  the 
fluid  at  a  pressure  2'\,  'i'-^^  volume  t\,  expansion  taking  place  to 
back  pressure  j^o  =  j>,,,  is 

U-pi  Vi\X  +  loge  r)  -  jh  i\  ; 
=  j\  Vi  log^  /•  ; 

where  /■  is  the  ratio  of  exjiansion  giving  a  terminal  jjressure 
J>-2  =  pi-  The  value  of  the  ratio  of  this  work,  U,  to  the  quan- 
tity, TF,  of  fluid  employed,  measured  sensibly  by  i\  v,,  is  thus 

-^  (x-jh  <\  log,  ;•     y/,  '•,  a  log,  /■  ; 

it  being,  however,  noted  that  the  back  pressure  p^  =  jh  in  this 
case.  With  ]\  constant,  the  practical  case,  some  gain  is  obtain- 
able by  increasing  pressures,  but,  loss  occurring  by  incomplete 
expansion,    this    is    not  the   full  and   maximum    possible  gain. 

*  Mannal  of  tlte  Steam  Engine,  Thurston,  vol.  i.,  chap.  ii.     X.  Y.,  MMleys, 
18fl6. 

f  Ibidpin  ;  also  Tranxartions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1881  to  date. 

I"  Katie  of  Expansion  for  Maximum  Efficiency,"  Transactions  .V.  S.  .M.  E.,  1881. 
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Esperieuce  shows  that  in  the  steam  engine,  as  most  efficieutly 
employed,  simiiltaueous  increase  of  expansion  with  increasing 
pressure  is  always  observed.  The  terminal  pressure  on  the 
expansion  line  has  gradually  fallen,  in  the  best  engines,  from 
higher  figures  to  about  ten  pounds  in  the  square  inch,  absolute, 
in  good  engines,  and  to  eight,  or  even  to  six,  pounds  above 
vacuum  in  the  most  economical  of  modern  condensing  engines. 

As  pressures  have  risen  throughout  the  century,  the  value  of 
the  best  ratio  of  expansion  has  correspoudingh'  increased,  and 
in  still  higher  ratio,  and  the  best  work  is  now-  done,  in  the  best 
of  contemporary  engines  as  a  rule,  at  a  ratio  measured  by  the 
quotient  yi  ,  ^,  or  a  slightly  higher  value.  The  Milwaukee 
pumping  engine,  for  example,  gives  i\  /  6.5  =  20,  nearly. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  seen  that  the  efficiency,  the 
quantity  of  work  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  unit-weight 
of  steam,  may  be  at  least  approximately  taken  as  proportional  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  for  maximum  efficiency, 
and  that  consequently  the  cost  of  power  will  be  proportional  to 
the  quantity 

Tr,  —  ///      log^»i, 

where  \\\  is  the  weight  of  steam  per  I.H.P.  per  hour,  and  p 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  value  of  this  constant,  m,  employing  common  logarithms, 
was  fifteen  years  ago  about  -tO,  and  is  now  probably  not  above 
'30  for  good  constructions  ;  it  has  become,  in  the  case  of  the  best 
class  of  engines  above  referred  to,  about  25,  including  all  wastes. 

Accepting  the  last  measures  as  limiting  figures  for  the  higher 
pressures  of  steam  which  the  engineer  is  coming  now  rapidly  to 
contemplate  and  experimentally  to  investigate,  we  have  approxi- 
mately the  following : 

Pressures 100  200  300  500        1000 

Espaosions 15  30  4o  75  150 

Steam  used  per  I.H.P 13-15       11-13       10-11         9-10  8-9 

The  Procjress  of  2[(x(^rn  Tlmca  in  the  utilization  of  high 
pressures  has  been  exhibited  in  an  earlier  paper,  and  is  shown 
in  the  diagram  here  produced,  for  the  century  iFig.  63  i,  and  with 
the  line  dotted  beyond  our  own  date  to  indicate  the  possibilities 
of  the  immediate  future,  assuming  the  same  law  of  advance  to 
hold.*     Until   the    introduction  of   the    compound   engine,   at 

*  Trans.  A.  S.  31.  E. ;  vol.  xv.,  18'j:J.  LXXII..  p.  354. 
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about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  advance  in  pressures  and 
in  the  available  extent  of  expansion  was  slow  ;  but  from  1850 
the  progress  is  seen  to  have  been  not  only  comparative!}-  rapid, 
but  quite  as  remarkably  and  continuously  accelerated  in  its  rate 
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Fig.  63.- Rise  in  Steam  Pressures, 1800-1900 


of  gain.  At  the  present  time  the  indications  seem  to  be  that, 
for  some  cause  not  fully  determinable,  but  very  probably 
mainly  connected  with  the  difficulties  in  securing  satisfactory 
boiler  construction,  this  rate  of  acceleration  is  beginning  to  fall 
off,  and  the  hypothetical  line  is  here  taken  as  indicative  of  a 
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jtossiMe  check  in  this  advance.  Tlie  maxima  rise  from  50 
pounds  a  generation  ago  to  125  pounds  in  1880,  to  200  jjouuds 
in  1890,  to  250  in  1895,  and  are  likely  to  be  above  300  jiouuds  in 
190u.  The  pressures  adopted  in  the  case  here  to  be  particularly 
considered — 500  pounds,  about  34  atmospheres — are  such  as.  in 
the  regular  course  of  such  progress  as  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  last  generation,  would  be  reached  about  the  year  1910  or 
1920.  The  change  now  taking  jjlace  so  rapidly,  in  the  transfer 
of  the  work  of  steam  making  from  the  "  shell  boiler "  to  the 
modern  forms  of  water-tube  boiler,  seems  likely  soon  to  result 
in  the  removal  of  many  obstacles  to  further  increase  of  steam 
pressures,  and  it  is  very  possible,  it  is  probably  safe  to  infer, 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  found  as  easy  to  control  and 
utilize  j)ressures  of  500  and  of  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
as  to-day  to  employ  those  of  100  to  150.  In  fact,  the  emploj"- 
meut  of  pressures  of  1,000,  l,50i),  and,  as  is  said,  2,000  pounds 
by  Jacob  Perkins  sixty  years  ago,  and  of  pressures  of  800 
and  of  1,000  pounds  by  Dr.  Alban  a  half-century  ago,  may  be 
taken  as  ample  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  emploj'ing  such 
tensions  of  steam  in  the  future,  if  found  desirable."  The  two 
real  questions  are,  with  us,  simply.  Will  it  pny  the  boiler-maker 
to  supply  boilers  for  these  pressures?  and  Will  it  itaj  the  engi- 
neer or  steam-user  to  adopt  them  in  ordinary  practice  ?  These 
are  questions  of  finance,  to  be  settled  by  direct  experiment  and 
by  prolonged  experience,  should  experiment  indicate  a  possibil- 
ity of  commercial  gain  by  the  movement.  There  is  certainly  at 
the  present  time  no  insuperable  difficulty,  as  a  matter  of  engi- 
neering simply,  in  designing  to  meet  a  demand  for  pressures  as 
high  as  those  which,  in  1835  to  1845,  were  handled  successfully, 
even  with  the  crude  facilities  of  those  times,  by  Perkins  and 
Alban ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  to-day  in  proportioning  an 
engine  to  work  steam  of  any  jiressure  that  may  be  found  finan- 
cially desirable.  A  triple-expansion  engine,  with  ratios  of  ex- 
pansion in  each  cylinder  of  aboiit  3.|  ,  will  work  steam  of  500 
pounds,  and  at  4  to  4i  expansions  will  take  care  of  steam  at 
one  thousand  pounds.  A  quadruple-expansion  engine  will  simi- 
larly handle  these  pressures  with  ratios  of  2  and  2A.  It  seems 
improbable  that  a  quintuple-expansion  engine  will  Ije  reqixired. 


*  History  of  the  Grotcth  of  the  Steam  Ent/ine,  pp.  323-327.     Vide.  al?o.  Stewart 
and  Galloway's  histories,  and  Pole's  translation  of  Alban. 
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Pleasures  of  E£[i,ciencij. — What  is  meaut  by  the  measures  now 
coming  to  be  employed  iu  the  statement  of  etficieucies,  in  the 
more  common  units,  may  be  iu  some  degree  exhibited  by  a 
comparison  of  those  measures.  In  the  accompanying  figures 
(Figs.  64,  65),  the  variation  of  quantity  of  heat  and  of  steam  per 
I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  with  varying  efficiency,  are  exhibited  ;  the 
primary  assumption  being  that,  iu  a  condensing  engine,  the  cir- 
culating fluid  received  1,100  B.  T.  U.,  or  855,800  foot-pounds  of 
energy,    per    pound   vaporized ;    corresponding,   for   efficiency 
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unity,  to  about  2.3  pounds  of  feed-water  or  of  steam  per  power 
unit.  For  unity  efficiency,  the  exact  figure  for  J  =  778  is 
2,545  B.  T.  U.,  and  the  values  representing  a  maximiim  in  the 
best  contemporary  practice  are  not  far  from  20  per  cent, 
efficiency,  12,725  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  per  I.  H.  P.,  and  11.6 
pounds  of  feed-water  or  of  steam.  One  half  this  efficiency  and 
double  these  expenditures  are  considered  excellent  figures  for 
the  average  engines  of  good  builders,  with  steam  at  now  common 
pressures,  between  100  and  125  pounds. 

On  boh  scales  the  limits  of  the  corresponding  ideal  case  may 
be  taken  as  not  far  from  25  per  cent,  efficiency,  and  rarely  as 
attaining  30  per  cent.  The  latter  figure  corresponds  closely 
to  8,200  B.  T.  U.  and  7.5  pounds  of  steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per 
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hour.  Practice  has  attained  to,  at  liest,  alioiit  70  2>er  ceut.  of 
the  ideal,  theriuodyiiaiuic  case. 

The  pui'pose  of  employiug  auy  stated  measure  of  engine 
efficiency  is  always  definite,  and  should  be  stated  in  advance, 
while  the  unit  of  comparison  should  be  as  precisely  defined. 
There  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  engineer  one  absolute 
and  several  relative  efficiencies. 

The  Ahsolute  Efficitueij  measures  the  proportion  of  the  total 
energy  supplied,  in  form  of  heat,  which  is  transformed  into  the 
dynamic  form,  iu  the  cycle  or  the  series  of  operations  considered. 
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A  lidativc  Efficieneii  measi:res  the  ratio  of  dynamic  energj- 
secured  for  the  performance  of  work,  in  any  given  cycle  or  oper- 
ation, to  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  similarly  trans- 
formed and  delivered  had  the  cycle  or  o})eration  been  of  equal 
perfection  with  one  chosen  as  a  standard.  This  standard  is 
selected  for  special  purposes,  and  may  be  more  or  less  jjerfected, 
or  even,  iu  an  exactly  defined  degree,  defective,  as  compared 
with  the  pure,  the  ideal,  thermodynamic  case  most  nearly  par- 
allel therewith,  as  may  be  found  desirable  or  expedient ;  but 
its  exact  nature  and  its  absolute  efficiency  should  always  be 
known  and  precisely  stated. 
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The  Standard  of  the  treasure  of  Absolute  Efficienry  is  jierfect 
trausformatiou  of  the  one  form  of  energy  into  tlie  other  ;  its 
measure  is  imity.  It  corresponds  to  the  transformation  of  one 
British  or  metric  thermal  unit  into  778  foot-ponnds,  or  into 
426.9  kilogrammeters,  of  dynamic  energy. 

The  Standard  of  Belative  Efficienoj  is  that  efficiency  obtainable 
in  a  cycle  of  specified  form,  ideal,  thermodynamically,  and  also 
especially  adapted  to  the  case  in  hand  as  rejaresentiug  that  par- 
ticular ideal  which  the  actual  cycle  and  operation  compared 
therewith  mar  approach,  but,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  or 
physical  limitations,  can  never  absolutely  attain. 

The  Carnot  Cycle  is  one  psimary  standard  or  measui'e  of  rela- 
tive efficiencies:  being  that  most  perfect  of  thermodynamic 
cycles  which  both  mechanical  and  physical  conditions  forever 
forbid  the  engineer  reaching ;  though  the  perfection  of  his  heat- 
engines  may  be  exactly  measured  by  comparison  with  this 
piirely  thermodynamic  and  perfect  cycle. 

The  Bunlcine  Cycles  here  adopted  are  forms  of  steam-engine 
cycle  which  are  conceivable  and  thermodynamically  possible,  but 
which,  until  heat-wastes  by  conduction  and  radiation  are  extiur 
quishable,  rejireseut  also  a  limit  approachable  but  unattainable 
by  the  engineer.  They  are  defective  Carnot  cycles,  failing  to 
provide  Caiiiot's  compression-line,  and  in  some  cases  his  com- 
plete expansion  to  back  pressure.  They  are  given  their  special 
forms  in  order  that  the  engine,  as  built  and  operated,  may  be 
compared  with  the  jjurely  thei-modynamic  machine  of  similar 
constriictiou,  and  they  therefore  have  similar  temperature  and 
pressure  and  expansion  limits. 

The  latter  measure  of  efficiency  is  called,  in  some  cases,  the 
''  standard  efficiency,"  *  and  is  defined  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  ab- 
soliite  efficiency  of  the  actual  engine  to  the  absolute  efficiency 
of  the  ideal  with  which  it  is,  at  tlie  time,  compared  as  the 
standard. 

The  Claiisixs  Cycle,  emjdoyed  also  as  a  standard,  is  the  Carnot 
cycle  withoixt  compression,  but  with  complete  expansion.  It  is 
im]iracticable,  but  permits  the  measure  of  the  loss  incurred  in 
the  Kaukine  cycle  by  incomplete  expansion. 

The  Use  of  Standards  may  be  required  in  any  investigation  of 

*  Sankey  on  "The  Thermal  Efficiency  of  Stenm  Engines,"  Pruc.  Inr<t.  C.  E., 
March,  ISOn  ;  Tliiirst.ni  ..n  .litto   .l"n:  Franl:  Inst,  December,  1890. 
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efficieuoies  of  eugiues.  Which  shall  be  employed  as  relative 
will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  defect  sought  to  be  ex- 
hibited. The  use  of  the  Caiuot  cycle  permits  a  measure  of  the 
total  wastes,  aside  from  the  purely  thermodyuamic  loss  of 
rejected  heat  during  isothermal  compression ;  the  use  of  the 
Eaukine  adiabatic  cycle  enables  the  losses  due  to  conductivity 
of  the  steam  cylinder,  and  to  incompleteness  of  the  cycle  as  well, 
to  be  summed;  the  use  of  the  Eankine  "jacketed-engine  cycle" 
similarly  permits  the  comparison  of  the  real  engine  with  that 
other  form  of  ideal — the  steam  distribution  being,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  the  same  as  that  of  the  real  engine ;  and  the 
Clausius  cycle  allows  the  comparison  of  the  real  engine,  and  of 
its  absolute  efficiency,  with  that  of  the  ideal  of  the  same  peculiar 
and  special  form. 

The  defects  of  the  ideals  thus  selected  for  use  as  relative 
standards  may  be  either  thermodynamic,  physical,  or  mechani- 
cal, or  even  defects  of  the  assumed  construction  producing 
defective  steam  distribution ;  but  every  such  ideal  is,  in  some 
degree,  and  sometimes  in  various  ways,  defective. 

Thus  the  absolute  efficiency  gives  a  measure  of  the  proportion 
of  thermal  converted  into  dynamical  energy,  both  as  an  abso- 
lute measure  and  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  comparison 
of  such  efficiencies  among  any  number  of  engines  to  determine 
their  merits  as  thermodynamic  machines  and  their  compara- 
tive values.  Its  highest  values  now  range  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  among  the  less  economical  classes  of 
engine  down  to  ten  per  cent,  and  less.  The  relative  efficiencies 
measure  the  defects  of  the  actual  cycle  employed  or  assumed, 
and  permit  a  comparisonof  the  theoretical  and  also  the  practical 
results  of  thermodj-namic  conversion  in  real  construction  with 
either  of  the  ideals  taken  for  standards,  and  thus  measure  the 
extent  of  the  deficiency  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  or  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  ideals  studied  as  standards  toward  which 
to  appi-osimate  in  real  engines. 

Tlie  lleat-Sujipl)!  occurs  in  a  manner  quite  different,  in  the 
case  of  the  Carnot  cycle,  from  that  characterizing  the  other 
standards  of  heat  and  steam  distribution.  The  communication 
of  heat  to  the  fluid  takes  place  by  transformation  of  dynamic 
into  thermal  energy,  in  its  midst,  in  the  process  of  final  adiabatic 
compression.  As  is  sometimes  said,  the  cycle  is  characterized 
by  possessing  a  "'  dynamic  heater."     In  the  case  of  the  Eankine, 
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the  Clansius,  and  other  cycles  proioosed  as  standards  of  refer- 
ence under  various  circumstances,  the  feed-water  takes  up  heat 
at  gradually  increasing  temperatures  from  thermal  heaters,  and 
from  the  heated  mass  of  water  in  the  boiler  into  which  it  is 
introduced  by  the  feed-pump.  In  the  Carnot  cycle  the  feed- 
water  begins  receiving  heat  from  the  source  of  supply  at  the 
temperature  of  vaporization,  and  only  latent  heat  is  demanded ; 
in  the  other  cycles  the  feed-water  is  delivered  to  the  boiler  at 
lower  points  on  the  scale,  and  receives  heat  through  a  wide 
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range  of  temperature,  in  the  form  of  sensible  heat,  in  addition 
to  the  supply  of  latent  heat. 

The  Clausius  standard  cycle,  adopted  by  some  authorities  as 
a  reference  standard,  expands  adiabatically  to  the  back  pressure. 
Captain  Sankey  has  proposed  to  make  the  form  of  cycle  that  of 
Eankine,  but  adopting  a  constant  value  of  the  terminal  pressure  ; 
expansion  terminating  at  a  pressure  exceeding  the  back  pressure 
by  the  constant  quantity,  0.15  atmosphere. 

The  LJeal  Lhnit  of  Performance.,  adopting  the  Carnot  as  the 
cycle  of  maximum  efficiency  as  our  standard  of  comparison,  is 
exhibited,  for  the  full  range  of  pressures  to-day  employed  or 
pi'oposed  to  be  employed  by  most  advanced  practitioners,  in 
Figs.  66  and  67.     Back  pressure  is  assumed,  in  the  first  of  these 
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cases — that  taken  for  comparison  with  the  common  non-condens- 
ing engine  cycle— at  15  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  cycle  to  be  compared  with  the  best  condensing  engines 
at  2  pounds.  In  the  former  case  gain  is  seen  to  be  rapid  with 
increasing  pressures  up  to  about  the  now  familiar  range  of  high- 
pressure  machines,  thence  becoming  less  and  less  rapid,  and 
even  at  300  pounds  pressure  reaching  only  23  per  cent.,  with 
final  gain  at  the  rate  of  about  2A  per  cent,  per  lOO  pounds  rise 
in  pressure.  A  similar  method  of  variation  of  efficiency-  with 
increasing  steam  pressures  is  seen  in  Fig.  67,  in  which  the  range 
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of  pressure  and  temperature  is  made  coincident  with  that  of  the 
best  condensing  engines.  Gains  are  slow  above  the  now  usual 
maximum  of  steam  pressure  in  practice,  and  at  300  pounds 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2^  per  cent,  per  100  pounds  rise, 
as  before.  But  here  the  efficiencies  have  much  higher  numeri- 
cal values  than  in  Fig.  G6,  necessarily,  and  25  per  cent,  at  about 
100  pounds,  30  per  cent,  at  about  200,  and  33  at  300  pounds  pres- 
sure, are  the  maxima  for  even  the  ideal  case  and  the  Carnot 
cycle.  For  500  and  1.000  pounds  the  figures  rise  to  something 
above  35  per  cent.,  and  to  about  5ii  per  cent.,  as  seen  in  more 
detail  later. 

These   diagrams    are    peculiarly  interesting   and    instructive 
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as  representing  tlie  wliole  range  of  steam-engine  pressures  and 
of  maximnm  ideal  efficiencies  for  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
show  what  have  been  the  limits  of  possible  gain  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  from  the  time  of  Watt  to  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  study  of  the  details  of  practical  improvement  in 
the  direction  of  gain  in  economical  production  of  power  from 
the  heat  and  fuel  supply  of  available  energy  shows  that  the 
approximation  to  the  ideal  has,  throughout  this  whole  century, 
been  very  largely  due  to  the  reduction  of  those  wastes  which 
characterize  the  real  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal  thermo- 
dynamic machine,  and  which  were  at  the  first  mainly  internal 
heat-wastes  by  "cylinder  condensation."  This  form  of  waste 
has  been,  like  the  thermodynamic  gains  illustrated  in  the  dia- 
grams just  presented,  rapidly  reduced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  and  more  and  more  slowly  conquered  as  time  pro- 
gressed, until  to-day,  in  the  best  engines,  these  losses  have 
become  restricted,  from  the  earlier  95  per  cent,  of  Savery  and 
his  contemporaries,  to  about  25  per  cent,  in  good  engines,  and  to 
20  per  cent,  as  a  minimum  in  our  own  day,  with  now  exceedingly 
slow  further  reduction.  Further  gain  in  this  direction  is  now 
apparently  not  made  at  a  higher  rate  than  about  1  per  cent,  in 
a  decade ;  and  still  less  rapid  progress  must  be  anticipated, 
it  is  probable,  in  the  future,  unless  indeed  the  working  cylinder 
can  be  given,  by  some  as  yet  undiscovered  means,  a  noncon- 
ducting interior  surface. 

The  Reduction  of  Internal  Wattes,  as  effected  diiring  the  period 
marking  the  growth  of  the  modern  steam  engine  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  68,  in 
which  the  gradual  rise  in  the  measure  of  the  "  duty  "  of  the 
engine  is  illustrated,  and  the  corresponding  and  largely  gain- 
producing  restriction  of  thermal  waste,  the  main  source  of  this 
gain,  is  exhibited  by  the  accompanying  curve.  The  duty,  in 
millions  of  foot-pounds  per  100  pounds  of  fuel,  reduced  to  pure 
carbon,  is  given  on  the  right,  and  the  percentage  of  thermal 
waste  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  scale.  The  dates  are  given  on 
the  scale  of  abscissas.  The  wastes  of  the  best  engines  of  our 
own  day  are  now  reduced  to  about  20  per  cent,  thermal,  and  10 
per  cent,  dynamic,  losses.  Since  the  perfect  engine  can,  on 
this  basis,  give  but  about  thirty  per  cent,  efficiency,  a  duty  of 
about  360,000,000— corresponding  to  a  duty  of  1,200,000,000  for 
efficiency  unity — it  seems  very  probable  that  our  line  must  soon 
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reverse  its  curvature  aud  teud  to  become  asymptotic  to  the  upper 
limit  of  abscissas.  Tliis  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  invari- 
able rule  in  engineering,  as  in  many  other  dii'ections,  that  the 
closer  we  approximate  to  our  ideal  the  more  difficult  does  it 
become  either  to  effect  a  nearer  approach  or  to  maintain  the 
degree  of  perfection  actually  reached.  This  diagram  is  both 
the  measure  of  the  earlier  progress  aud  an  indicator  of  the  trend 
of  our  own  progress  for  the  immediate  future. 

Pradu'al  Results,  as  modified  by  steam  pressure  and  as  deter- 
mined by  experiment  upon  engines  of  but  ordinarily  good  con- 
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struction  aud  performance,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  69,  in  which 
the  curves  of  efficiency  for  an  engine  rated  at  50  horse-j)ower 
with  100  jjounds  pressure  are  given.  This  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  largest  of  the  experimental  engines  of  Sibley 
College.  Collating  the  results  of  numerous  tests  of  the 
machine,  a  simple  engine  of  nine  inches  diameter  of  cylinder 
and  of  moderate  jjiston  speed,  working  as  a  condensing  engine, 
we  obtain  data  which  give  smooth  curves  of  the  character  here 
presented,  after  careful  rectification  of  curvature  and  of  relation 
of  location. 

The  points  to  be  noted  are  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  gain 
attainable  by  increasing  pressures,  the  location  of  the  power  for 
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maximiim  economy  foi'  each  pressure,  and  the  extension  of  its 
range  of  practical  availability  with  minimum  cost  of  power  as 
pressures  rise.  At  -40  pounds  the  best  work  is  done  at  between 
20  and  2.5  I.  H.  P.,  and  economy  falls  off  rapidly  outside  these 
limits.  At  60  pounds  the  best  work  is  done  at  between  30  and 
40  H.  P.,  and  about  twice  as  wide  a  range  is  permissible,  with 
the  previously  assumed  allowable  variation  in  economy.  At  80 
pounds  the  work  is  most  satisfactory  at  45  H.  P.,  and  a  range  of 
20  H.  P.  gives  but  little  variation  in  the  cost  of  power.     At  100 
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pounds  the  best  power  is  aO  H.  P.,  and  the  range  of  nearly  con- 
stant economy  is  still  wider ;  while  at  125  pounds  the  limit  of 
pressure  observed,  the  engine  does  its  best  work  at  about  55  or 
60  H.  P.,  and  good  work  up  to  70  H.  P. 

The  same  stqry  is  told,  in  a  different  and  perhaps  more  familiar 
way,  by  Fig.  71 ,  in  which  the  ordinates  are  ratios  of  expansion, 
and  the  abscissae  are  costs  of  power  in  weights  of  steam  and 
of  feed-water,  as  before.  Pressures  ranging  from  40  to  120 
pounds,  the  same  minima  in  costs  of  power  are  exhibited,  and 
the  best  work  is  seen  to  be  effected  at  ratios  of  expansion  rising 
in  magnitude  from  2\  to  4.  The  range  of  cut-off  giving  best 
work  is  seen  to  be  more  restricted,  and  variation  from  that  value 
more  costly  at  the  lower  than  at  the   higher   pressures.     In- 
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creasing  the  jsressure  three  times  here  gives  about  fifty  per 
cent,  higher  cost  of  power  at  the  lower  tlian  at  the  higher  jires- 
sure.  These  two  diagrams  illustrate  the  behavior  of  the  average 
well-desigued  and  well-constructed  simple  engine  of  our  day, 
when  of  small  size  and  having  large  clearance,  within  the  range 
of  jjressures  which  have  been  noted  in  mill-engine  operation 
during  the  last  half-century  :  the  standard  condensing  engine 
of  the  various  dates  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  selection. 
This  may  be  taken  as  illustrative,  in  fact,  of  the  past  and  present 
simple    Corliss-engine    practice    as    pressures    have    gradually 
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risen  in  our  New  England  mills  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
limit  of  our  range.  These  data,  derived  from  a  small  engine, 
may  be  taken  as  representative  of  either  an  unusually  excellent 
machine  of  that  size  or  of  a  fairly  good  engine  of  the  average 
size  found  in  our  mills.  Large  and  exceptionally  good  engines 
will  give  better  figures  ;  engines  taken  as  they  happen  to  come 
into  the  experience  of  the  engineer  will  fall  below  these  figures, 
and  often  very  considerably. 

Clearance  Loxftes  are  sometimes  important,  especially  in  tlie 
better  class  of  engines.  Experiment  upon  engines  of  the  kind 
above  referred  to  have  been  in  ])rogi'ess  some  yeai's  in  tlie 
laboratories  of  Sibley  College,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  time 
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we  shall  have  a  collection  of  data  of  value  bearing  upon  this 
hitherto  little-studied  source  of  waste  in  the  more  economical 
classes  of  engine.  Meantime  the  accompanying  curves,  Fig. 
72.  mar  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  bearing  of  this  defect 
upon  engine  performance  in  the  case  of  the  familiar  forms  of 
condensing  mill  engine.  The  diagrams  are  the  smooth  curves 
derived  by  examination  of  a  variety  of  work  of  this  class,  up  to 
the  present  time.  Still  better  data  will  probably  be  found 
later,  when  the  last  work  of  this  kind,  of  the  year  1895-96,  can 
be  published.     The  main  facts  sought  to  be  presented  at  the 
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Fig.  72.  —  EFFiciENcr  and  Clearance 
p,=  100;       P3"'t'     Clearance  0.  5.  10.15.  percent 

moment  are  the  somewhat  rapid  increase  of  this  form  of  waste 
with  increasing  clearances  in  the  "  low-speed  "  mill  engine,  and 
the  obvious  deduction  that  much  of  the  gain  noted  in  recent 
years  in  the  better  classes  of  mill  engine  is  unquestionably 
due  to  the  skill  exhibited  by  their  designers  in  making  the 
"dead  spaces  "  of  minimum  volume.  It  is  especially  interest- 
ing, in  studpng  these  curves  iFig.  72),  to  note  the  influence  of 
decreasing  clearance  in  not  only  effecting  economy  and  raising 
the  value  of  the  efficiency,  but  also  in  raising  the  value  of  the 
ratio  of  expansion  for  best  performance,  and  thus  permitting 
more  complete  utilization  of  approximately  adiabatic  expansion 
and  resultant  heat  conversion  and  utilization. 
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Fig.  73  exhibits  precisely  tlie  same  facts,  but  iu  a  more  usually 
familiar  form,  ami  gives  the  weights  of  feed-water  correspoud- 
in<T  to  the  efficieucies  previously  computed  aud  observed,  with, 
as  before,  the  deduced  results,  for  the  same  condensing  engine, 
could  the  clearance  wastes  of  the  particular  case  be  entirely 
annihilated.  Both  diagrams  are  for  what  may  be  taken  as  a 
fairly  good  representative  steam  pressure,  100  pounds.  It  is 
seen  that,  were  the  engine  to  be  subject  to  all  other  wastes, 
precisely  as  at  present,  it  would  be  practicable,  clearance  being 
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p,-100;    Pj-'i;     Clearance  0.  5,  10,  15  per  cent 

abolished,  to  bring  up  the  efficiency  to  about  20  per  cent.  The 
figures  of  the  second  set  of  curves  give  about  12  jiounds  of  feed- 
water  per  power-unit,  as  the  practical  limit  for  the  engine  with 
zero  clearance  ;  while  the  maximum  efficiency  would  be  reached 
with  a  higher  ratio  of  expansion  than  10.  With  5  per  cent, 
clearance,  the  expansion  ratio  is  restricted  to  about  9  for  best 
effect,  aud  the  cost  of  power  becomes  larger  than  the  minimum  liy 
one-third.  Ten  per  cent,  clearance  reduces  the  available  ratio 
to  5.5,  and  the  steam  consumption  becomes  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  minimum.  Fifteen  per  cent,  clearance  brings  down  the 
effective  expansion  to  a  cut-off  at  one-fourth,  and  the  steam  sup- 
plied becomes  nearly  doubled — 21  pounds  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 
Here  also,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  conditions  restricting 
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ecouoniy  also  restrict  the  range  through  which  power  mar  be 
varied  without  serious  ill-eflect,  on  either  side  the  point  of 
maximum  efficiency.  Clearance  is  thus  seen  to  be  at  once  an 
important  element  of  waste  and  of  restriction  of  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  maximum  economy,  and  its  elimination  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  further  progress. 

Fig.  74  illustrates  the  same  general  variation  of  efficiency 
with  varying  clearance  for  the  case  of  a  fairly  economical  non- 
condensing  engine,  as  deduced  from  the  experimental  work  of 
the  Sibley  College  laboratories,  and  presents  the  measures  of 
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Fig.  74. —  Clearance  and  Efficiency,  Corliss  Engine 

P,-  100;         l>.j=  IS;      Clearance  variable 

9"x  36"'5  90  EcTolutions. 


Steam  consumption  on  a  diagram  in  which  the  curve  is,  as  in 
the  preceding  cases,  carefully  rectified  by  reference  to  both  the 
rational  and  the  experimentally  determined  qualities. 

Here  the  clearance  varies  from  about  35  per  cent.,  in  the  en- 
gine employed,  down  to  one-third  that  figure,  and  the  curve  is 
sufficiently  well  established  to  permit  tracing  it  back  to  zero 
clearance.  The  figures  for  steam  consumption  actually  varied, 
as  shown,  from  3.5  pounds  down  to  28,  and,  tracing  back  to  zero 
clearance,  to  '26  pounds  ;  but  on  a  large  scale,  as  500  H.  P.  and 
upwards,  these  figures  should  be  reduced  to  one-half  their  pres- 
ent majinitude. 
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The  dediictiou  from  this  examination  of  the  subject  is,  as  it 
■would  seem,  that  the  loss  by  clearance,  iu  the  Corliss  engine — 
practically  the  Rankine  cycle — is  proportional  to  the  extent  of 
the  dead  spaces,  or  the  clearances,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
at  moderate  values  of  that  quantity,  and  increase  in  higher  ratio 
at  excessive  values  of  the  clearance. 

The  Distribution,  of  Ener<jii,  usefully  and  wastefuUy,  in  the  Ran- 
kine  ideal,  the  cycle  of  the  representative  engine,  is  seen  in  the 
next  set  of  curves  (Fig.  75),  in  which  are  shown,  after  a  manner 
already  repeatedly  employed  in  earlier  studies  of  the  general 
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subject,  tlie  variation  of  weight  of  steam  and  of  heat  ex- 
pended in  the  ideal  and  the  real  case,  at  ratios  of  expansion 
ranging  from  unity  to  ten,  and  with  boiler  ])ressure  at  100 
pounds,  back  pressure  five  pounds,  and  rated  engine-power  at 
200.  Tiie  machine  from  the  performance  of  which  these  data 
are  obtained  is  one  of  the  experimental  engines  of  Sibley  Col- 
lege, working  under  conditions  generally  favorable  to  good 
performance,  though  with  a  much  higher  back  pressure  than  is 
desirable,  the  su[)ply  of  condensing  water  being  unfortunately 
limited.  The  figures  are  fair  average  figures  for  an  engine  of 
usual   proportions   and   economic   value.      The    ideal    thermo- 
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dvuamic  case,  takeu  as  a  Raukine  jacketed  cycle,  would  give 
the  lower  of  the  several  curves  and  a  minimuDi  cost  of  power 
measured  by  12.o  pounds  of  steam  or  of  feed-water  per  I.  H.  P. 
per  hour.  Added  friction  and  external  thermal  losses  raise  the 
figures  above  those  of  the  ideal  case  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds ;  internal  wastes  bring  them  iip  to  nearly  doiible  the 
ideal  figure  as  a  minimum,  adding  about  six  pounds  to  the  fig- 
ures for  the  ratios  of  expansion  and  the  cut-offs  adjacent  to 
those  indicative  of  good  adjustment  and  of  minimiim  costs. 

The  best  ratio  of  expansion  is  fouud,  finally,  at  about  six,  with 
little  variation  between  five  and  seven.  With  a  back  pressure 
of  two  instead  of  five  pounds  these  values  of  the  best  adjustment 
of  that  ratio  would  have  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  engine  considerably  increased  as  well. 

Taking  this  "  simple  "  engine  as  representative  of  the  common 
condensing  mill  engine  of  moderate  size,  with  its  internal 
wastes  computed  and  observed,  giving  very  nearly  the  same 
constant  for  the  expression  obtained  for  that  loss  as  did  the 
Sandy  Hook  engine  which  first  supplied  the  required  data  for 
the  construction  of  these  exj^ressions,  we  have  the  following  as 
figures  representing  the  magnitude  and  method  of  variation  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  engine  with  varying  ratios  of  expansion.  In 
the  expression  for  internal  wastes,  w  =  a^/ ri,  a  is  taken  as  22.5. 
This  is  large,  since  the  engine  is  small,  the  losses  being  greater 
as  the  diameter  of  cylinder  is  smaller,  in  some  as  yet  not  pre- 
cisely ascertained  ratio.* 

Constant  Quantities. 

Boiler  pressure,  by  gauge,  pounds  per  square  inch 100 

Revol  utions  per  minute 86 

Quality  of  steam  at  engine,  per  cent 98 

Back  pressure,  pounds  per  square  inch o 

Friction  ni  engine,  horse-power T .  2o 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  computation  beside 
those  of  observation  : 

*  Muitwd  of  the  Steam  Engine,  Thurston,  vol.  i.,  chaps.  4.  5. 
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Economics  of  Ideal  .\nd  of  Re.\l  Engine  (9  In.  x  30  In.;  86  Revs.; 
Expenditures  in  pounds  of  steam  per  H.P.  per  hour. 


Ratio  of 

Ideal. 

Frictional 
Loss. 

Eadiation. 

Initial 

Condensa- 

tiou. 

Real  Engise. 

Expansion. 

Computed. 

Total 
Observed. 

1 

2 

3 

Lbs.  Steam. 
33.91 
20.50 
16.70 
15.11 
14.21 
13.52 
12.67 
12,22 
11.90 
11.70 
11.61 

Lbs.  Steam. 
1.73 
1.75 
1.78 
1.80 
1.83 
1.86 
1.98 
2.12 
2.37 
2.71 
3.06 

Lbs.  Steam. 
.267 
.268 
.268 
.270 
.271 
.272 
.275 
.280 
.291 
.305 
.331 

7.62 
6.68 
6.70 
7.01 
7.40 
7.70 
8.27 
9.10 
9.50 
10  30 
12.00 

42.63 
29.18 
25.45 
24.19 
23.71 
23.35 
22.20 
24.08 
24  06 
24.92 
27.00 

29lio 
24.6 

4 

23.1 

5 

22.6 

6 

22.8 

8 

23.7 

10 

24.0 

12 

24.5 

15 

20 

25.5 

28.0 

The  engine  trials  showed  a  slightly  more  rapid  gain  in  the 
earlier  cut-offs,  and  a  greater  waste  in  the  later,  than  were  com- 
puted ;  but  the  two  sets  of  figures  are  closely  accordant  through- 
out, indicating  the  practicability  of  securing  a  measure  of  the 
constants,  in  the  expressions  for  wastes,  by  a  single  trial  at  any 
convenient  and  usual  load,  and  thus  a  clue  to  the  behavior  of 
the  engine  at  all  loads.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  where 
questions  of  relative  efficiency  and  costs  arise  in  adjusting  sizes 
and  steam  distributions  of  engines  to  changed  or  to  very  variable 
loads.  The  two  sets  of  results,  computed  and  observed,  are  well 
shown  in  Fig.  76,  in  which  the  lower  dotted  line  represents  the 
purely  ideal  case  corresponding  to  the  real  case  as  above  ;  the 
added  friction  cost  gives  the  next  line  above,  the  external  heat- 
losses  the  third  line,  and  the  upper  dotted  line  shows  the  com- 
puted total,  including  the  internal  thermal  wastes  measured  by 
the  portions  of  the  ordinates  intercepted  between  the  third  and 
upper  lines  of  the  diagram.  The  full  line  shows  the  results  of 
experiment,  and  how  exceedingly  closely  the  method  of  computa- 
tion reproduces  the  actual  conditions  of  the  case.  As  computed, 
the  maximum  efficiency  is  found  to  coincide  with  a  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion of  between  six  and  seven.  In  the  actual  o])eration  of 
the  engine  this  value  is  slightly  lower,  between  six  and  five. 
The  dotted  points  on  the  diagram  represent  the  experimental 
results  at  various  points  of  cut-off.  The  actual  costs  exceed  the 
computed  slightly  at  high  ratios  of  expansion,  coincide  at  the 
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computed  point  of  masimum  efficieucy,  ami  fall  lielow  the  actual 
at  the  lowest  values  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  investigated. 

The  last  set  of  curves  of  this  series,  Fig.  77,  represents  the 
distribution  of  energy  in  the  case  of  the  triple-expansion  engines 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  JIaine,  a  powerful  warship  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
rated  at  9,000  I.  H.  P.  The  boiler  pressure  ife  165,  absolute, 
and  the  back  pressure  in  the  case  for  which  the  indicator 
diagrams  were  worked  up  was  4  poiimls.  The  best  performance 
of  this  engine  seems  to  be  obtained  at  about  sixteen  expansions, 
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though  twenty  is  a  more  usual  figure  for  such  conditions  in 
stationary-engine  practice.  The  minimum  expenditure  of  feed- 
water  at  this  jiressure  is  seen  to  be,  in  the  ideal  case,  11  pounds 
at  twenty  expansions,  Hi  at  sixteen.  To  this  the  internal 
wastes  add  between  six  and  seven  pounds,  and  the  computed 
external  losses  about  three  pounds  more,  making  a  total,  at 
twenty  expansions,  of  about  2H  pounds,  and  at  sixteen  a  trifle 
inside  that  figure.  With  fuel  capable  of  giving,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  ordinary  and  regular  duty  and  in  such  boilers  as  are 
supplied  to  such  vessels,  an  evaporation  of  9  pounds,  the  fuel 
account  would  become  2.\  pounds  of  coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour, 
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and  with  1,100  B.  T.  U.  supplied  per  pound  of  feed-water  the 
consumption  of  energy  would  he,  as  a  minimum,  23,650  B.  T.  U. 
per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  difference  between  this  figure  and 
the  cost,  in  the  same  measure,  of  the  best  work  done  on  shore, 
about  one-half  that  amount,  is  a  measure,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  of  the  hampering  influence  of  the  exigencies  of  naval 
construction.*  Could  clearances  be  made  insiguiiicant,  jacketing 
effective,  and  proportions  of  engine  such  as  would  give  a  good 
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Vacuum   and   little   friction,  the  wastes,  if  not   costs,  Avould  be 
halved. 

The  Conditions  of  Success,  with  steam  at  now  usual  high  pres- 
sures, is  illustrated  by  the  next  illustration.  Fig.  78,  exhibiting 
the  "  efficiency  curves  "  of  the  Sibley  College  triple-expansion 


*Iu  marine  practice  it  is  not  unusual  to  demand  and  to  obtain  over  a  half 
horse-power  from  each  Bquare  foot  of  boiler  heating  surface,  and  twenty  to 
twenty-tive  liorse-power  from  each  square  foot  of  grate  area,  the  evaporation 
being  about  eight  pounds  per  square  foot  of  teating  surface,  the  ensjiiie  demand- 
ing sixteen  pounds  of  feed-water  or  less  per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  fuel  being 
burned  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  on  the  unit  area  of  grate. 
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Fig.  78.— Efficiencies  of  Triple-expansion  Engine 

experimental  engine  Avhen  doing  about  its  best  work,  the 
being,  for  best  effect,  substantially  as  follows  : 


data 


Sibley  College  Experimental  Engine. 

Clearances.  .7.6,  8.9iJ,  and  9.35  per  cent. 
Boiler  pressure. 125(abs.);  110  by  gauge 

Barometer 29.4  inches 

Condensing  water,  per  lb.  steam.. 19  lbs. 

D.  H.  P 133.4 

Steam,  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. .  13.8  lbs. 
Steam,  per  D.  H.  P.  per  hour.  .1.5.1  lbs. 
Total  ratio  of  expansion 13.83 


Cylinders 9  +  16   i-  24  x  30  inches 

Piston  rods 2.31  inches  diameter 

Vacuum  10.8  pounds.  22  inches 

.lacket-water 13. T2  per  cent. 

Total  I.  H.  P 140.2 

Mechanical  efficiency 0.88 

B.  T.  U.,  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour.  .14,160 
B.  T.  U. ,  per  I.  H.  P.  per  minute ...  236 


Pressures  (absolute),  at  cut-off,  131,  43,  13.5  ;  at  release,  43,  14.5,  2.5. 

Jacket-water,  per  cent.,  26.4,  7.05,  28.1  iu  cylinders,  and  9.85,  34.6  in  receivers. 

Work  per  cent.,  1,  1..3.3,  and  1.6T5  in  cylinders  1,  2,  and  3. 

Thermodynamic  efficiency  of  Carnot  cycle,  24.7  per  cent. ;  actual,  18  per  cent. 

Ratio  of  actual  to  Camot,  0.73. 

Water-rate  of  Rankine  cycle,  9.6  ponnd.s  ;  ratio  to  actual,  0.72. 

In  the  figure,  the  curves  A  are  those  obtained  from  the  engine 
when  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  worked  alone  as  a  simple 
engine,  jacketed  and  unjacketed  ;  7?  is  the  set  of  curves  obtained 
from  high-pressure  and  intermediate,  working  as  a  comjjound, 
and  C  is  the  set  representing  the  machine,  as  a  whole,  jacketed 
and  unjacketed,  working  as  a  triple-expansion  engine,  but  with 
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only  125  pounds  pressure  iustead  of  175,  as  orififiiially  designed. 
This  engine  gives  its  best  results  when  the  jackets  are  shut  off 
on  the  second  receiver  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder — presuma- 
bly because  the  pressure  is  too  high  and  temperature  too  great, 
causing  waste  of  heat  by  excessive  flow   at   and   immediately 


Fic.  79.— Triple-expansion  Corliss  Engine  of  Siblev  College 


before  exhaust.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  pressure  from 
that  of  the  boiler,  as  now,  to  one-half  or  less,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  reducing  valve,  and  a  better  than  even  its  now  ex- 
traordinary performance  is  expected.  The  simple  engine  does 
its  best  work  at  ratios  of  about  four  and  six,  unjacketed  and 
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jacketed,  respectively  ;  the  miuimiim  cost  in  steam  being  23 
pounds  steam,  about  23,000  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  hour. 
The  double-cylinder  engine  brings  these  figures  up  to  12  and  17 
for  the  ratio  of  expansion,  and  down  to  16  and  18  pounds  of 
steam,  and  exhibits  the  anomaly,  in  this  instance  the  idiosyn- 
crasy, of  doing  its  best  work  with  cylinders  and  receiver 
unjacketed  at  the  lower  and  the  reverse  at  the  higher  ratios  of 
expansion.  The  triple-expansion  engine  performs  its  highest 
duty,  unjacketed,  at  20  expansions,  jacketed  at  22,  and  at  an 
expenditure  of,  i-espectively,  a  trifle  above  15  and  13.5  pounds. 

The  combined  diagrams  are  shown  in  Fig.  79,  together  with 
the  quality  curves  of  the  steam  in  the  three  cylinders,  as  meas- 
urable on  the  diagrams  from  the  j^oint  of  cut-off  to  the  end  of 
the  stroke  of  each.  The  saturation  curves  on  the  larger  diagram 
are  necessarily  discontinuous  because  of  the  variation  of  the 
percentages  of  clearance.  In  the  high  and  intermediate  cylin- 
ders, the  cylinder  condensation  continues  beyond  the  point  of 
cut-off;  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  superheating  is  observed 
at  the  point  of  cut-off,  with  progressing  loss  of  superheat  down 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke,  at  which  point  saturation  is  reached. 
This  last  is  the  condition,  already  frequently  noted,  and  espe- 
cially by  Dwelshauvers-Dery,  as  that  of  best  performance  for 
any  given  engine.  The  assumj^tiou  is  corroborated  in  this  case 
by  the  fact  that  this  engine  has  shown  its  highest  efficiency 
under  these  conditions.  Superheating  is  here  effected,  to  pre- 
cisely the  right  degree,  by  the  action  of  the  second  receiver- 
jacket.  The  jackets  take  about  13.7  per  cent,  of  all  steam  sent 
to  the  engine ;  and  of  this  the  first  cylinder  jacket  takes  one- 
fourth,  the  intei-mediate  one-twelfth,  the  low  pressure  one-third, 
and  the  balance  is  taken  by  the  receiver  jackets  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  in  the  second  to  one  in  the  first. -^ 

Substantially,  all  experiments  upon  the  Sibley  College  experi- 
mental engine  show  that,  in  the  case  of  that  engine,  at  least, 
the  use  of  the  steam  jacket  on  all  cylinders  is  more  advanta- 
geous than  its  disuse.  The  highest  water  rate,  unjacketed,  in  the 
most  extended  series  of  tests,  27.5  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour,  was  obtained  with  the  smallest  load,  about  one-eighth  its 
proper  rating.  A  smooth  curve  represents  the  fall  in  the  cost  of 
power  with  increasing  demand  for  power,  up  to  about  100  H.  P. 

*  Trans.  Brit.  Inst.,  X.  A.,  1895. 
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— a  considerably  less  power  than  that  for  wliicli  the  engine  was 
designed.* 

The  best  water-rate  for  the  jacketed  engine  was  found  at  13.2 
pounds  and  at  a  value  of  113  I.  H.  P. 

Comparing  the  work  of  this  engine  at  various  cut-offs,  and 
with  correspondingly  varying  terminal  pressures,  it  is  found 
that  the  desirable  terminal  pressure,  the  best  water-rate  being 
sought,  is  5  pounds  per  square  inch  at  exhaust  from  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder. 

Studying  the  data  supplied  by  a  calorimetric  analysis  of  this 
engine,  the  general  fact  is  found  to  be  that,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  loss  of  heat  from  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  dur- 
ing admission  is  about  20  B.  T.  U.  per  stroke  for  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder,  5  B.  T.  U.  for  the  intermediate,  and  =1S  B.  T.  U. 
— a  negative  quantity — for  the  low-pressure  element.  This 
indicates  clearly  the  fact  that  the  jacket  is  of  no  advantage  on 
that  particular  cylinder,  as  theu  operated — a  fact  further  con- 
firmed by  direct  comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  engine, 
completely  jacketed,  with  the  same  conditions  except  that  the 
jacket  on  that  cylinder  is  shut  off.  The  magnitude  and  the  sign 
of  this  qiiantity  is  thus  useful  to  the  engineer,  and  a  key  by 
which  to  determine  the  desirability  of  a  jacket.  If  the  heat 
absorption  by  the  metal  is  found  to  be  positive  during  admis- 
sion, it  is  probably  beneficial ;  if  negative,  wasteful.  If  it  is  a 
considerable  amount,  the  jacket  will  be  found  to  have  great 
value  ;  if  small  or  negative,  to  be  iindesii'able.  But  it  is  obvious, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  loss  will  always  be  positive,  unless, 
through  preliminary  superheating  or  jacketing  in  the  preceding 
cylinders  of  the  series,  the  steam  enters  the  steam-chest  of  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  effectively  dried  and  even  superheated, 
and  the  cylinder  is  held  above  the  condensing  point  by  other 
means  than  jacketing  its  own  surfaces. 

Tlie  two  principles  to  be  noted  as  determining  the  most  eco- 
nomical disjiositiou  of  provisions  for  insuring  maximum  economy 
and  eificieucy  are : 


*  This  is  accounted  for,  in  part  if  not  wholly,  by  tlip  fact  that  the  engine  was 
orifrinally  designed  fur  ITfj  pounds  of  steiim.  and  is  aotnally,  in  these  trials,  oper- 
ated with  a  boiler  built  for  125  only.  Full-pressure  trials  are  hoped  for  later 
when  a  boiler,  now  set,  capable  of  safely  carrying  pressures  of  300  to  400  pounds, 
is  suitably  connected  up. 
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■  1 1  Maintain  the  temperature  of  tlie  cylinder  at  such  a  point 
as  will  make  the  cylimler  loss  at  admission  a  practical  mini- 
mum. 

(2 1  So  adjust  the  conditions  promoting  freedom  from  cylinder 
condensation  as  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  dry  steam  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  at  the  termination  of  the  expansion  and 
the  opening  of  the  exhaust  valve. 

Tlie  Becord  for  120  Ponrnk  is  held,  at  this  date,  by  the  Mil- 
waukee pumping  engine,  of  which  a  full  account  was  given  by  the 
writer  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
for  1893.  It  was  observed  that  its  economy  was  due,  as  already 
seen  in  the  general  case,  to  its  excellent,  almost  ideal,  cycle,  to 
its  small  clearances,  its  effective  jacketing,  and  a  general  excel- 
lence of  design  and  construction,  resulting  in  low  friction- wastes 
and  a  very  excellent  vacuum.  The  combined  diagrams  for  the 
engine,  and  the  diagrams  exhibiting  the  variation  of  the  quality 
of  steam,  at  and  beyond  the  point  of  cut-off,  will  be  found  in  the 
paper  referred  to.  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  results  of  its  trial. 

Computing  the  efficiency  of  the  ideal  representative  case  for 
this  engine,  and  the  wastes  of  the  real  engine,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  results  of  test,  the  figures  given  in  the  succeeding 
table  are  obtained.*  The  wastes  are  computed  for  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  and  the  assumption  is  made  that  all  work  is 
performed  in  that  cylinder.  The  dynamic  waste  is  taken,  at 
the  usual  rating  of  the  engine,  as  !<•  per  cent,  of  the  delivered 
power ;  the  internal  heat-wastes  are  computed  by  the  formula — 

c  =  a  V^, 
d 

in  which  a  is  taken,  as  in  the  Sandy  Hook  experiments,  a.s  4, 
and  ?•  =  19.55,  ^  =  2.96  ; 


c  =  iy/'^-^=  0.13932. 

'  74 

External  wastes  of  heat  are  taken  as  0.5  B.  T.  U.  per  square 
foot  of  exterior  surface,  and  per  degree  difference  between 
external  and  internal  temperatures  : 

*  ' '  Initial  Condensation  and  Heat- Wastes,"  Thurston  ;  Trans.  Brit.  Inst. ,  N.  A. 
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CoxrPAHisoN  OF  Ideal  A^"D  Real  Esgixes. 

Size  of  engine 28  +  48  +  74  x  60  inches 

Eeal  ratio  of  expansion 19 .  55 

Mean  effective  pressure,  ideal  case 25.00 

"                        '           real,  computed   18.99 

real,  observed 21.80 

I.  H.  P.,  ideal 660 

real,  computed 567 

real,  observed 573.9 

D.  H.  P.,  ideal 660 

real,  computed 501 

real ,  observed 520  9 

Dry  ste.im,  per  I.  H.  P.  per  bnur,  ideal 8.90 

real,  computed. 11.7;) 

real,  observed 11.08 

Heal,  B.  T.  U.,  per  1.  H.  P.  per  minute,  ideal 167 

"           "                       "              "               real,  computed 220 

"           •'                       "             "               real,  observed 217.6 

The  "  ideal  case  "  assumes  a  Rankine  cycle,  and  is  computed 
by  the  familiar  methods  of  that  great  engineer.  Computing  a 
series  of  such  cycles,  assuming  varying  ratios  of  expansion,  it 
is  easy  to  obtain,  as  in  other  cases  already  considered,  the 
"  curve  of  efficiency,"  as  the  writer  has  called  it,*  for  the 
engine  considered  as  a  purely  thermodynamic  machine,  thus 
deducing  the  limit  of  possible  thermodynamic  performance.  It 
is  also  easy  to  compute,  with  a  fair  degree  of  approximation, 
the  probable  dynamic  and  thermal  wastes  for  eacli  value  of  the 
ratio  of  expansion.  The  engine  trial  gives  the  value  of  the  con- 
stant a,  in  the  expi'ession  for  heat-wastes  within  the  engine, 
and  the  friction  may  be  taken  as  substantially  constant  for  the 
full  range  of  ordinary  operation  of  tlie  machine.  Curves  of 
efficiency,  thus  deduced  for  this  engine,  are  illustrated  in  the 
next  diagram  (Fig.  80). 

The  lower  curve  is  that  of  steam  consumjjtion  of  the  ideal 
case,  the  next  the  dynamic  wastes,  the  third  is  the  external 
thermal  loss,  and  the  full  line  is  tliat  of  the  internal  thermal 
wastes,  each  quantity  being  superposed  on  the  j^receding  in 
such  manner  that  the  ordinates  of  the  highest  curve  give  the 
computed,  and  approximately  the  real,  steam  consumption  of 
the  engine  at  the  ratios  of  expansion,  r,  corresponding  to  their 
location.     It  is  seen  that  the  real  engine  has  a  maximum  effi- 

*  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1882. 
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cienev,  thus  measured,  at  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  about  20,  the 
ratio  actually  adopted  by  the  builders.  The  fact  that  its  record 
is  the  best  yet  registered  is  good  evidence  that  the  conclusion 
thus  derived  is  substantially  coi-rect.* 

The  upper  dotted  line  is  the  curve  of  added  investment 
costs,  expressed  also  iu  terms  of  pounds  of  steam  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  and,  while  not  accurate  for  any  other  than  ]5re- 
cisely  the  commercial  conditions  assumed  in  this  computation, 
it  serves  well  to  at  least  exhibit  the  fact  that  high  duty,  in  the 
best  of  engines,  is  not  the  final  consideration,  and  that  it  may 
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so.— EFFicitNCiES  OF  Triple-expansion  Engine 


not,  m  any  riven  case,  pay  to  adopt  the  proportions  of  engine 
and  the  rati>  of  expansion  required  to  make  ''  duty  "  a  maxi- 
mum. It  is  he  "  commercial  efficiency  "  that  is  required  to  lie 
made  a  maxintma — tlie  combination  of  low  cost  of  engine  with 
low  cost  of  opTation  for  a  stated  work,  in  such  manner  as  to 
make  the  total  4  all  costs  chargeable  to  the  work  a  minimum. 
In  the  case  assuied,  with  the  costs  taken  as  probable  for  points 
well  outside  the  coal  fields,  the  engine  should  bo  designed, 
even  if  as  admiraby  proportioned  and  constructed  as  that  here 
taken,  as  shown  bj  the  curve,  for  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  not 


'  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1883. 
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above  12  ;  although  its  best  duty  is  given  at  a  ratio  of  20.  As 
actuallj-  operated,  it  is  probable  that  costs  are  such  as  to 
permit  the  economical  adoption  of  a  somewhat  higher  ratio. 

Suiamarizing  the  Case,  for  the  modern,  high-grade  engine 
working  with,  it  may  be  assumed,  150  pounds  of  steam,  absolute, 
and  at  various  ratios  of  expansion  within  a  range  somewhat 
exceeding  that  customarily  adopted  by  the  contemporary  de- 
signer, we  may  lay  down  a  diagram,  as  in  Fig.  81,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  point  attained  to-day  in  the  improvement  of  the 
steam  engine.  The  lower  curve,  as  before,  represents  the  com- 
puted, ideal,  case  ;  and  this,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  expau- 
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sions,  demands  about  9,00o  B.  T.  U.,  or  perhaps  8  pounds  of 
feed- water  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  External  wastes,  iufuding  dyna- 
mic, or  friction,  losses,  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  cots.  External 
wastes,  in  the  case  of  the  simple  engine,  repr^ented  by  the 
added  ordinates,  up  to  the  highest  full  line  m  the  diagram, 
immediately  restrict  the  expansion  to  a  ratio  of^  or  9,  and  raise 
the  cost  to  24,000  B.  T.  U.  as  a  minimum.  Compounding  the 
engine  cuts  these  wastes  in  half,  substantialh  <iud  reduces  cost 
to  17,500  B.  T.  U.  at  the  higher  ratio,  10,  M'h'f'  the  triple-expan- 
sion arrangement,  reducing  the  internal  wa^es  to  perhaps  one- 
thii-d  those  of  the  simple  machine,  extend' the  available  expan- 
sion to  a  ratio  of  1(5  and  reduces  cost  t    14,000  B.  T.  U.   per 
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I.  H.  P.  Placing  four  cylindei's  in  series,  finally,  the  cost  drops 
to  12,000  B.  T.  U  ,  and  the  proper  ratio  of  expansion  becomes 
twenty  or  more. 

The  dotted  curves  show  the  financial  etfect  of  investment 
cost  in  reducing  the  expansion  and  in  increasing  costs,  the 
investment  cost  being  expressed  in  values  of  the  thermal  unit. 
The  total  costs  are  thus  increased  from  an  eighth  to  one-fourth, 
and  the  available  expansion  correspondingly  reduced  by  some- 
what similar  figures.* 

Professor  Uuwin,  in  1895,  gave  the  following  as  the  records  to 
that  date,  with  saturated  steam  :  t 

3IIND1UM  STEAM  CONSUMPTION. 


I.  H.  P.         SteamPiessnre.    ^^"^'^"^  ^'^- 


Pounds  Ste.ain 
I.  H.  P.  pel- 


Simple  Engine : 


Sulzer . 
Corliss  , 


Compound : 

Dujardin  . 
Sulzer  . . . . 
Wheelock 
Leavitt. .  . 


Triple  Expansion: 

Snlzer 

Allis 


Compound  ; 
Steam: 


Superheated. 


284 
137 


548 
247 
590 
643 


(il.5 

574 


76 


90 
85 
160 
135 


141 
120 


180 


570 
493 
612 

371 


516 

203 


380 


18.4 
17.5 


13.46 
13.35 

12.84 
12.16 


11.85 
11.68 


The  Promise  of  Higher  Pressures  and  the  potentiality  of  heat 
conversion  in  thermodynamic  engines,  in  that  field  as  yet  in- 
completely explored  and  lying  quite  beyond  the  range  of 
present  practice,  may  be  judged  partly  by  studying  the  thermo- 
dynamic case,  partly  by  such  sporadic  and  isolated  instances  of 
attempted  construction  as  the  past  history  of  the  steam  engine 
reveals.  Since  the  gain  to  be  anticipated  must  probal)ly  follow 
a  logarithmic  law,  it  is  obvious  that  some  such  advance  as  is 

*  '"Condensation  and  Heat-Wastes,"  Proc.  Inst.  Naval  Arch,  of  G.  B. ,  1895. 
R.  H.  Thurston. 

\ Proceedings  Brit.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Jlay  2,  1895. 
13 
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measured  by  the  relation  of  the  logra'ithms  of  proposed  pres- 
sui'es  to  those  actually  familiar  to  us,  at  the  moment,  will  be 
experienced.  Comparing  steam  of  100  pounds  pressure  with 
that  at  1,000  pounds,  we  can  hardly  expect,  from  simple  increase 
of  pressure  alone,  more  than  lift}'  per  cent,  gain  ;  assuming,  as 
seems  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  actual  may  be  given  that 
ratio  to  the  ideal  performance  now  reached  in  the  best  engines 
operating  at  the  lower  pressui-e.  Taking  the  best  work  of  good 
engines  of  to-day  as  about  12,000  B.  T.  U.  at  100  pounds  pres- 
sure, the  real  case  will  give  not  far  from,  we  will  say,  8.000 
B.  T.  U.  at  1,000.  We  can  hardly  expect  much  better  than 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  figure  for  the  Rankine 
cycle — or  for  the  cycle  of  Carnot,  should  we  ever  siicceed  in 
reproducing  its  form  in  the  actual  engine. 

The  experiments  of  Perkins  sixty  years  ago,  and  those  of 
Albans  a  half-century  ago,  have  no  value  for  our  purpose  other 
than  as  perhaps  proving  the  pi-acticability  of  controlling  such 
pressures  as  800  and  1,000  pounds  and  upward  within  the  steam 
boiler.  Neither  produced  an  engine  approaching,  in  design  and 
construction,  the  modern  type  of  engine,  or  approximating  our 
present  performance  at  even  moderate  j^ressures. 

Albans  reported  a  consumption  of  4.1  to  5.3  pounds  of  fuel 
per  horse-power  per  hour,  and  the  sons  of  Perkins,  a  generation 
later,  employing  steam  of  350  pounds  and  upward,  reported  1.25 
pounds.*  No  well-proportioned  engines  have  of  late  years  been 
set  in  operation  under  circumstances  aifording  a  good  gauge  of 
the  gain  to  be  anticipated  by  this  radical  departure  in  the  use 
of  higher  pressures. 

The  work  of  the  younger  Perkins,  above  alluded  to,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  performance  of  the  S.  S.  Anthracite,  a  small 
steamer  having  triple  engines,  71  +  bofl  -f  22ff  x  15  inches, 
carrying  steam  at  350  pounds.  The  efficiency  'of  the  ideal  case, 
as  computed  above,  would  be  about  0.'26,  and  9,800  B.  T.  U.  jDer 
I.  H.  P.  per  hour  would  be  demanded.  The  report  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  states  the  following  as  the  outcome  of  his 
trials  of  the  ship  : 

Fuel  per  I.  H.  P.  pc r  liour l.Tl 

•  Cnmbustible  "  pt-r  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 1.625 

Feed-water  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 17.8 

B.  T.  U.  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 20,022. 

*  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  fiienm  Engine,  pp.  325-328. 
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Tlie  crlimler  condensatiou  rauged  from  above  30  per  cent., 
in  the  liigh-pressnre,  to  8.5  per  cent,  in  tlie  low-pressure  cylin- 
der.'^ 

The  /(It  al  Case  is  easily  computed  for  any  assumed  pi-essnre. 
Thus,  for  example,  taking  the  initial  pressure  as  500  pounds  jDer 
sijuare  inch,  the  back  pressure  in  one  case  as  5  pounds,  in 
another  as  2,  and  the  ratio  of  expansion  as  64,  in  both  cases 
we  have  the  following,  adopting  Kankiue's  methods  of  compu- 
tation :  t 

DATA    AND    BESULTS. 

p,  =  500  lbs.  ;  p,  =  6  lbs.  ;  p,  =  ^  lbs. ;  /•  =  64. 

Mean  effective  pressure 31  lbs. 

Efficiencv  of  fluid 0.2575 

B.  T.  U.  'per  I.  II.  P 10.200 

Steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour.. 9.25  lbs. 

Coal  per  I.  11.  P.  per  hour   1.03    " 

Reducing  the  back  pressure  to  2  pounds  per  square  inch, 
these  figui'es  are  improved  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent.,  and 
we  have  : 

Efficiency  of  fluid 0.2t* 

B.  T.  U.  perl.  H.  P.  per  hour 9.200 

Steam  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 8.5  lbs. 

Coal  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour 0.9  " 

It  is  here  assumed  that  1,100  B.  T.  U.  are  available  per  pound 
of  steam  with  a  good  boiler  and  heater  system,  and  that  the 
area  of  heating  surface  is  ample  to  insure  an  evaporation  of 
nine  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  good  fuel.  For  unity  effi- 
ciency, this  would  give  out  2.3  pounds  of  steam  and  0.26 
pounds  of  fuel  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

Assuming  the  total  wastes  of  heat  to  be  measured  by  the 
percentage  lo  =  a  ^r,  and  the  value  of  f(  for  an  engine  of  con- 
siderable size  to  be,  as  found  for  large  mill  engines,  about  0.15. 
we  obtain  the  loss  for  the  simple  engine,  w  —  0.15  x  ,  =  1.2, 
and  the  total  expenditure  of  feed-water  per  horse-power  per 
hour  here  becomes,  for  the  two  cases  respectively,  20  and  IS 
pounds.  Taking  the  wastes  as  inversely  as  the  number  of 
cylinders  in  series,  within  the  limits  here  observed,  we  have  the 

*  naiidbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Triuls,  Thurstou.    N.  Y.,  VVileys.  1895. 
t  Vide  the  writer's  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  vol.  i.,  p.   613,  for  such 
computations. 
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following  for  the  computed  and   probable    costs   of   power   in 
the  two  cases : 

EfFICIENX'IES   op   MuLTIPLE-CYLrNDKK   EnGTNES 

Form  of  eugine ^3  =  0,  p^  =  2. 

Ideal  case 9.25  8.5  pounds  steaui  per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour. 

Simple  jacketed 20  18  "  "  " 

Double  expausiou 14.5  13.5  ■  '" 

Triple  expausion 13  11.5  "  ''  " 

Quadruple  expansion 12  10  5  "  "  " 

Were  the  same  investigation  made  for  steam  pressures  approxi- 
mating 1,000  i:)ounds,  the  results  would  exhibit  but  10  per  cent, 
better  figures.  Compared  with  the  now  usual  figure,  100  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  boiler  pressure,  the  elevation  of  the  pressure 
400  per  cent,  would  give,  as  seen  already,  about  30  per  cent, 
gain,  and  increase  to  1,000  per  cent,  about  50  per  cent.  gain.  It 
is  further  obvious  that  if  a  well-designed  and  efficient,  yet  not 
excessively  expensive,  engine  could  be  adapted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  higher  pressures  the  gain  in  etficiency  might,  in 
many  cases,  handsomely  repay  the  costs. 

The  Sibley  College  Iligli-pressure  Qaculruph-expansion  Experiniental 
Engine. — The  biiilders  of  the  engine  to  be  described  were  Messrs. 
Thomas  Hall  and  C.  H.  Treat,  both  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  both  graduates  of  Sibley 
College  and  Cornell  University,  and  at  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion, in  the  gi'aduate  department  of  the  University.  Mr.  Hall  had 
taken  the  degree  of  Master  in  Engineering,  and  had  entered  upon 
his  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Philosophy.  31r.  Treat 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Engineering.  Their 
professional  training  and  their  practical  experience  and  skill 
combined  to  fit  both  men  well  for  the  task  undertaken  by  them. 

The  work  was  carried  on,  as  opportunity  permitted  in  the 
intervals  of  more  imperative  duties,  for  a  period  of  about  three 
years,  and  the  complete  engine  finally  turned  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  Sibley  College  as  an  experimental  engine  in  the 
autumn  of  1895.  The  work  was  that  of  the  two  young  mechanics, 
entirely  unassisted.  They  introduced  several  new  and  interest- 
ing as  well  as  valuable  features  into  the  design,  and  the  con- 
struction is  most  creditable  to  the  makers  and  to  their  preceptors 
in  both  classroom  and  worksliop. 

The  essentials  of  success  were  recognized  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  steam  distribution,  as  nearly  as  possible  illus- 
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tvatius  the  cycle  of  the  ideal  heat  engiue ;  efl'ective  ])rotection 
against  wastes,  either  thermal  or  dynamic  ;  and  safe,  permaueut, 
and  light  construction.  High  steam  pressure,  high  piston  speed, 
I'liiuplete  expansion,  were  admittedly  obvious  elements,  as  already 
seen,  of  maximum  efficiency.  It  was  determined  to  adopt  steam 
I  if  oOO  pounds  pressure  and  to  design  an  engiue  for  300  revolu- 
tions jier  minute  and  upwards,  with  a  boiler  capable  of  sustain- 
ing 1,0110  pounds  pressure. 

Not  only  were  great  originality  and  intelligence  and  good 
judgment  shown  in  the  design  and  construction  of  this  new 
engine,  but  in  matters  of  minor  detail  even  greater  difficulties, 
perhaps,  were  met  and  surmounted,  and  the  vanquishing  of 
tliese  minor  obstacles,  which  are  apt  in  such  cases  to  prove  the 
real  impediments  to  success,  may  be  accepted  as  the  best 
possible  measui'e  of  the  ability  and  the  persistence  of  the 
builders  of  the  machine.  Making  injectors  and  watei'-gauges 
practically  workable,  and  the  final  substitution  for  these  appa- 
ratus of  a  special  jnimp  and  of  a  new  method  of  water-level 
indication,  are  as  creditable  bits  of  work  as  are  the  details  of 
the  engine  and  of  the  boiler  themselves.  Provision  was  made 
iu  the  design  for  the  prosecution  of  various  investigations  likely 
in  time  to  become  of  interest,  and  probably  of  importance  ;  and 
the  whole  outcome  of  this  work,  while  no  one  would  claim  for 
it  freedom  from  defect  or  absolute  perfection  in  any  respect,  iu 
the  opinion  of  all  who  have  been  competent  to  judge  after  seeing 
it  in  operation,  may  be  pronounced  most  satisfactory. 

T/ie  De><ci''iption  of  the  Engine  is  here  prefaced  to  the  detailed 
account  of  its  performance,*  in  the  language,  substantially,  of 
its  builders : 

"  The  engine  was  built  in  the  Sibley  College  shops,  Cornell 
University.  It  was  designed  for  an  experimental  engine.  It 
involves  several  new  features,  including  a  special  form  of  l)rake 
capable  of  keeping  the  load  automatically  constant. 

"  The  principal  considerations  in  the  design  of  the  engine 
were,  first,  that  its  construction  should  require  as  little  labor  as 
possible  ;  second,  that  it  should  attain  high  economy. 

"  The  real  economy  of  a  steam  engine  increases  with  increase 
in  steam  pressure  and  with  the  reduction  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal wastes.  These  wastes  result  from  cylinder  condensation, 
improper  steam  distribution,  leaks,  friction,  and  radiation. 
*  Foicer,  July,  1895;  Sibley  Journal,  1895. 
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Cylinder  condensation  is  usually  much  the  greatest  loss.  The 
means  of  diminishing  it  are  :  (,1)  increasing  the  number  of  cylin- 
ders, and  so  reducing  the  range  of  temperature  in  any  one  cylin- 
der ;  (2)  making  internal  area  a  minimum  and  coating  with  non- 
conducting material ;  (3)  jacketing ;  (4)  superheating ;  (5)  high 
rotative  speed." 

It  was  decided  to  use  four  cylinders.  A  fifth  cylinder  would 
probably  have  decreased  the  cylinder  condensation  loss  enough 
to  have  considerably  exceeded  the  added  losses ;  but  it  would 
have  increased  the  work  of  building,  and  the  economic  gain 
would  have  been  small. 

"The  temperature  of  steam  at  500  pounds  absolute  is  467 
degrees  Fahr.  The  flue  gases  are  still  higher.  If  they  escaped 
at  this  high  temperature  there  would  be  a  very  material  loss 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  plant.  This  loss  was  obviated, 
and  at  the  same  time  cylinder  condensation  was  reduced,  by 
allowing  the  gases  to  'reheat'  the  steam  in  tbe  receivers,  the 
hottest  gases  heating  the  hottest  steam.  This  arrangement, 
together  with  the  high  rotative  speed,  makes  steam  jacketing  far 
less  important,  and  it  was  not  attemjated." 

"  Provision  was  made  for  experimenting  with  non-conductors 
on  ends  of  piston,  and  on  cylinder  heads  in  the  two  low-pres- 
sure cylinders.  The  exposed  area  in  the  short,  straight  ports 
and  in  the  valve  orifices  is  very  small.  In  engines  having  deep 
cylinder  heads  a  large  area  is  often  left  in  direct  communication 
with  the  interior,  by  making  the  steam  fit  at  the  end  of  the  cjd- 
inder,  instead  of  at  the  inner  end  of  the  head,  as  it  should  be,  and 
is,  in  this  engine.  This  area  is  just  as  productive  of  cylinder 
condensation  as  any  other  portion  of  the  interior,  and  in  many 
engines  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  other  areas  combined." 

The  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  62.*  The  cylinders  are  set  close 
together,  making  it  easy  to  fully  and  efficiently  lag  them,  so  that 
radiation  loss  will  be  small. 

"  The  friction  loss  is  also  small  for  a  quadruple  of  this  size, 
being  not  far  from  ten  per  cent,  at  the  normal  load.  Tiie  ci-anks 
are  set  alternately  at  180  degrees,  so  that  the  forces  acting  on 
the  shaft  are  nearly  balanced  and  the  pressure  on  the  bearings 
is  small.  This  is  the  best  way  of  balancing  an  engine,  the 
inertia  of  one  piston  and  connecting  rod  being  balanced  by  the 
next.  The  engine  has  run  at  five  hundred  revolutions  per  min- 
*  By  peiinission  of  Power. 
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lite  when  resting  on  blocks  and  not  fastened  down  in  any 
■way." 

"  A  suitable  valve  gear  for  an  experimental  engine  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  It  must  give  good  steam  distribution.  It  must 
be  capable  of  adjustment  for  a  wide  range  of  cut-off,  and  com- 
pression, and  release  should  also  be  under  easy  control.  For 
this  engine  it  must  be  capable  of  running  at  high  speed. 

"Plain  slide  valves  are  not  adjustable.  Separate  steam  and 
exhaust  valves  of  this  type  woiild  have  added  very  greatly  to  the 
work  of  construction,  and  would  not  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ment of  ease  in  adjustment.  Corliss  gearing  would  not  have  with- 
stood the  high  speed  contemplated.  A  suitable  gearing  required 
to  be  positively  connected  and  also  required  ample  port  area,  and 
quick  opening  and  closing  of  the  valves,  also  ease  in  adjust- 
ment." 

The  gearing  shown  in  the  engraving  was  finally  worked  out. 
The  steam  valves  admit  steam  through  a  slot  in  centre.  Steam 
is  admitted  by  one  edge  of  the  slot  and  cut  off  by  the  other. 
Both  events  occur  at  each  stroke  of  the  valve,  and  the  motion 
of  the  gearing  need  be  only  half  as  rapid  as  ordinarily,  reduc- 
ing the  inertia  effect  to  one-fourth.  Spiral  gears  give  this 
reduction  of  speed,  and  transmit  the  motion  to  the  sliding- 
block  movement  on  the  front  of  the  engine.  This  latter  device 
operates  to  give  the  valves  quick  movement  during  admission, 
and  reduces  over-travel.  It  consists  of  a  bell-crank  carrying 
a  block  in  the  longer  arm  sliding  in  a  slot  in  the  wrist-plate. 
The  other  arm  of  the  bell-crank  lever  is  connected  to  the  driving 
crank  of  the  valve-motion  driving  shaft.  "  Two  of  these  mo- 
tions are  necessary,  one  controlling  the  steam  valve  at  one  end 
of  any  cylinder  and  the  other  the  steam  valve  at  the  other  end. 
The  reason  for  two  is,  that  one  motion  can  give  quick  movement 
only  once  in  a  complete  rotation ;  but  one  end  of  a  cylinder 
must  have  steam  180  degrees  after  the  other  in  a  double-acting 
engine.  By  referring  to  the  cut  it  will  be  seen  that  lost  motion 
in  the  lower  connections  will  be  much  reduced  by  the  sliding- 
block  device.  When  the  block  is  near  the  end  of  the  slot  the 
wrist-plate  will  not  move  at  all.  When  at  the  centre  of  its 
travel  the  valves  are  wide  open,  and  a  little  one  way  or  the  other 
makes  no  material  difference." 

"When  the  block  is  moving  at  the  end  of  the  slot  the  fly 
wheel  may  be  turned  thirteen  out  of  thirty-two  equal  divisions 
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of  its  circumference  without  producing  any  perceptible  motion 
of  the  valve-arm,  showing  the  extent  to  which  over-travel  of  the 
valve  is  reduced.  The  valves  are  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  yet 
some  of  the  ports  are  more  than  three-eighths  inch  wide.  As 
the  valve  passes  over  the  port  from  one  side  to  the  other  the 
port  must  always  be  completely  opened  during  admission,  no 
matter  how  early  the  cut-off."  All  steam-valve  rods  and  rods 
transmitting  motion  to  the  sliding-block  movement  are  made 
of  bicycle  tubing  with  ends  brazed  into  them.  The  spiral  gears 
are  made  of  mild  steel,  to  run  in  oil. 

"  The  exhaust  valves  resemble  the  Corliss,  and  are  driven  by 
the  crank  at  the  end  of  the  shaft.  In  case  of  accident,  to  stop 
the  engine  quickly,  this  crank  may  be  loosened  on  the  shaft, 
and  so  stop  all  the  exhaust  valves  at  once.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
usual  method  of  stopping  the  engine,  and  proves  both  safe  and 
handy.  The  steam  valves  lift,  so  that  if  an  exhaust  valve  is  left 
closed  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  is  forced  back  into  the  previ- 
ous receiver  or  into  the  boiler.  If  the  valve  is  left  open,  on  the 
other  hand,  steam  may  blow  through  into  the  next  receiver. 
The  receivers  are  provided  with  safety  valves,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure in  them  can  never  become  dangerous.  By  setting  the 
engine  at  admission  and  changing  this  exhaust  ci'ank,  steam 
may  be  blown  through  the  entire  engine.  This  is  convenient  in 
warming  it  up." 

The  stuffing-boxes  are  nearly  long  enough  to  prevent  au}-  of 
the  rod  exposed  to  steam  reaching  the  outside  air.  They  are 
packed  with  asbestos  wicking  and  graphite.  The  deep  stuffing- 
box  is  easy  to  keep  tight. 

All  parts  are  strong  enough  to  carry  full  steam  pressure  in 
either  of  the  first  three  cylinders  and  150  pounds  in  the  low 
pressure.     This  admits  of  any  combination  desired. 

"As  the  number  of  cylinders  and  the  rotative  speed  is  in- 
creased, the  work  lost  in  friction  becomes  a  gi-eater  and  greater 
item.  It  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  friction.  To  rediice 
it,  the  journals  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible  consistent 
with  strength.  This  demands  that  the  shaft  be  made  of  the 
strongest  material  obtainable.  The  extra  first  cost  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  saving  it  will  make  in  a  few  years.  The  shaft 
in  this  engine  was  forged  by  tlie  Bethlehem  Iron  Comjiany,  out 
of  their  steel.  It  was  the  onh'  piece  made  outside  the  Sibley 
College  shops." 
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The  roils  are  of  steel. 

The  crauk  aud  cross-beaJ  pins  are  lubricated  from  oil  cups  at 
the  end  of  the  engine.  Other  bearings  may  be  oiled  by  hand 
without  difficulty. 

"  The  cylinders  are  lubricated  by  a  Swift  lubricator  on  the 
steam  pipe.  Some  difficulties  were  met  with  in  the  cylinder 
lubricators.  Any  lubricator  having  glass  tubes  or  valve  seats 
made  of  compositions  which  would  melt  at  a  low  temperature 
would  not  answer.  The  valve  seats  would  melt  out,  but  would 
stand  if  replaced  by  pure  lead  ones,  while  the  glass  tubes  would 
give  way.  The  Swift  lubricator  was  used  with  the  lead  valve 
seats.  Ordinary  heavy-cylinder  oil  is  used.  No  trouble  has 
been  experienced  from  its  biirning  out.  The  cylinders  are  all 
in  fine  condition  and  show  that  they  are  well  oiled." 

"  The  chimney  gases  may  be  sent  to  the  receivers  or  direct 
up  the  chimney  by  turning  the  proper  dampers.  When  going 
to  the  receivers  the  gases  strike  the  first  or  high-pressure 
receiver,  then  the  second,  and  finally  the  low  pressure.  The 
steam  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  receiver  does  not  run  much 
over  atmospheric  j^ressure.  Under  some  conditions  it  is  much 
less.  In  some  cases  this  receiver  has  cooled  the  gases  down 
to  less  than  212  degrees  Fahr." 

"  The  brake  consists  of  a  heavy  iron  baud,  Q,  the  ends  of 
which  are  connected  by  link  B  and  lever  /.  The  lever  is  con- 
nected to  the  nut  which  works  up  and  down  on  screw  C. 

"  Screw  C  is  operated  liy  gear  H,  which  in  turn  is  di'iven  liy 
the  small  pinion  (t.  If  the  speed  increases  the  governor  balls 
rise,  depressing  the  rod  D,  aud  thiis  causing  dog  E  to  engage 
with  the  lower  bevel  gear.  These  bevel  gears  are  driven  con- 
tinuously by  belt  from  the  main  shaft,  the  lower  one  forward 
and  the  upper  one  backward.  The  pinion  0  is  keyed  to  rod  I>, 
but  can  slide  along  it  axially.  Xow  when  E  engages  with  the 
lower  bevel  gear,  through  G  the  screw  C  is  driven  counter-clock- 
wise, thus  tightening  the  brake.  If  the  speed  decreases,  rod  D 
will  rise  aud  /:'will  engage  with  the  upper  bevel  gear,  when  C 
will  be  driven  clockwise,  thus  loosening  the  brake. 

"  In  order  to  give  the  governor  a  greater  or  less  range,  the 
hand  wheel  .1  is  iised  to  adjust  the  leverage,  thus  shifting  the 
point  of  attachment  of  link  B  to  lever.  A  hand  wheel  is  also 
connected  with  link  B,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  initial 
tension  of  the  brake  for  ditFerent  loads. 
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•'The  bi'ake  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  water  sprayiug  iijion  it 
fi'om  boles  punctured  in  lead  pipe  J.  Tliough  the  Yarying  con- 
ditions tending  to  produce  a  change  of  load  can  be  kept  quite 
constant,  yet  for  the  purjjose  of  obtaining  the  load  very  accu- 
rately it  was  thought  best  to  place  a  continuously  recording 
drum  at  the  extremity  of  the  brake-arm.  This  is  represented  in 
the  illustration  by  L.  Drum  L  is  driven  at  a  speed  propor- 
tional to  that  of  the  engine,  by  means  of  the  reducing  pulleys  at 
P.  The  drum  revolves  once  in  fifteen  minutes  when  the  engine 
is  running  at  a  speed  of  300  revolutions,  A  spring  balance,  X, 
weighs  the  load.  The  recording  pencil  A"  marks  the  zero  load 
or  the  weight  of  the  brake-arm,  while  J/ marks  the  weight  of 
the  brake-arm  plus  the  load  ;  the  difference  between  these  two 
lines  on  the  drum  represents  the  actual  brake-load.  When  the 
drum  has  revolved  once  it  is  pulled  up  a  notch.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  average  brake-load  during  a  test,  these  drum  dia- 
grams are  integrated  by  a  planimeter,  and  the  area  divided  liy 
the  length,  thus  giving  the  average  height,  which  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  scale  of  the  spring. 

"  The  boiler  was  built  specially  for  this  engine,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  furnish  steam  for  the  engine,  blower,  con- 
denser, and  injector.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  it  is 
of  a  vertical  coiled  water-tube  pipe.  Its  principal  features  are 
simplicity,  a  minimum  number  of  joints,  rapid  circulation,  dura- 
bility, and  safety  for  very  high  pressures. 

"  The  heating  surface  is  composed  of  five  concentric  coils. 
Each  of  these  coils  is  a  continuous  welded  length  of  extra  heavy 
lap-welded  l|-iuch  pipe,  and  is  about  100  feet  long.  At  the 
bottom  and  top  of  these  coils  are  shown  the  two  large  double 
extra  heavy  tubes  leading  to  the  drum  above.  These  form 
headers  for  the  coils,  the  short  one  being  the  steam  header  and 
the  other  the  cold-water  return.  They  have  about  the  same 
sectional  area  as  the  sum  of  the  five  coils.  The  cold-water 
return  tube  runs  into  the  drum  below  the  water-line  and  the 
steam  header  slightly  above,  the  w-ater-liue  being  about  mid- 
way in  the  drum.  The  steam  is  drawn  off  through  dry  pipe  B 
in  the  top  of  the  drum.  This  l^ipe  has  a  great  many  small  holes 
drilled  in  the  top  side  and  a  few  in  the  bottom.  The  safety 
valve  is  connected  to  this  pipe  just  at  the  end  of  the  boiler,  and 
is  of  the  common  weighted-lever  tvpe. 

"  The  drum  is  of  mild  steel,  lap-welded  f  inch  thick,  li'  inches 
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ill  diameter,  and  6i  feet  long.  It  is  left  entirely  solid,  being 
neither  pierced  nor  riveted.  The  heads  are  of  wrought  iron, 
and  are  fastened  on  bv  means  of  long  one  inch  bolts  reaching 
from  head  to  head  outside  the  drum.  A  Ij-inch  stay  bolt  also 
runs  from  head  to  head  through  the  centre  of  the  drum.  These 
long  bolts  form  an  excellent  safety  device  in  case  the  safety 
valve  did  not  work  properly.  They  would  stretch  nearly  half 
an  inch  befoi-e  reaching  their  elastic  limit,  and  thus  the  head 
would  lift  and  allow  the  steam  to  escape  in  a  case  of  extreme 
pressure.  This  would  occur  long  before  any  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  boiler  could  have  reached  their  elastic  limit,  and  would 
permit  instant  reduction  of  pressure  at  any  rate  of  evaporation. 
None  of  the  joints  are  in  the  flame.  The  ends  of  the  drum  and 
the  heads  are  faced  up  in  the  lathe,  and  have  V  grooves  turned 
in  them,  into  which  a  copper  ring  is  placed  to  secure  a  tight 
joint.  The  coils  are  connected  to  the  headers  by  heavy  right 
and  left  screw-joint  couplings.  These  were  put  together  very 
carefully,  and  none  of  them  have  shown  a  leak.  Both  the  steam 
header  and  the  cold-water  return  are  screwed  into  the  heads, 
while  their  other  ends  are  plugged  with  screw  joint  and  copper 
ring.  A  blow-off  is  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  cold-water 
return,  so  that  any  sediment  collecting  there  may  be  blown  out. 

"  The  drum  is  supported  by  means  of  two  pillars,  and  the  tops 
of  the  coils  are  suspended  from  the  brickwork. 

"  The  boiler  was  built  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  1 ,000  pounds 
steam  pressure,  and  was  tested  to  1,350  pounds,  cold-water 
pressure.  Both  engine  and  boiler  have  been  operated  at  620 
pounds  steam  pressure.  The  factor  of  safety  in  the  heating 
coils  is  aboiit  17 ;  in  the  drum  above  5." 

T/te  Jff/ioils  of  Conducthuj  the  Engine  Trials  in  this  case  were 
those  usual  in  the  engineering  laboratories ;  the  steam  being 
weighed  by  condensation  in  the  special  condenser  provided  by 
the  laboratory,  all  instruments  being  carefi:lly  standardized. 
It  is  imnecessary  to  describe  them  in  detail,  as  they  have  been 
already  frequently  and  fully  illustrated  on  earlier  occasions,  and 
described  in  standard  treatises,  and  in  papers  published  in  the 
T ransadions  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  and  elsewhere.* 

It  was  found  advisable  to  employ  a  specially  constructed 
indicator  with  i-educed  piston-area,  and  great  jjains  were  taken 

*  Vide  Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering,  or  Thurston's  Engine  and  Boiler 
Trials,  ami  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1800  et  aeq. 
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to  attain  satisfactory  accuracy  and  to  standardize  it  thoroughly. 
In  the  work  of  testing,  the  main  difficulties  arose  from  the 
impossibility  of  finding  water-gauge  glasses  that  were  durable. 
No  glass  in  the  market  j)roved  suitable  to  this  case,  and,  in 
spite  of  many  and  ingenious  attempts  to  make  special  construc- 
tions, and  every  precaution  in  the  way  of  shielding  the  glass 
from  currents  of  air,  and  of  providing  against  those  temperature 
and  pressure  changes  which  seemed  to  be  the  principal  causes 
of  their  l)reakage,  it  was  finally  concluded  to  give  uj)  all  attempts 
to  utilize  that  system  of  indication  of  the  water-level.  The  last 
and  most  successful  method  was  that  of  introducing  a  float  of 
aluminium  into  the  stand-pipe,  leading  a  fine  wire  from  it  up- 
ward through  a  long,  nicely  fitted,  and  unpacked  hole  in  the  cap, 
over  a  j)ulley,  and  down  to  a  convenient  point  at  which  a  coun- 
terbalance of  nicely  adjusted  weight  was  suspended.  This 
arrangement  required  constant  attention  ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
safe  and  accurate  when  properly  made  and  handled.  Much 
trouble  was  met  with  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  form  of  injector 
which  would  feed  against  the  high  pressures  here  adopted. 
The  best  was  a  home-made  apparatus,  produced  by  reconstruct- 
ing an  old  injector,  giving  it  a  smaller  and  suitable  size  of  noz- 
zle. A  special  make  of  steam  j^ump,  guaranteed  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure,  did  its  work  fairly  well ;  but  it  was  not 
always  reliable.  In  fact,  the  work  was  so  much  subject  to 
interruptions  from  these  causes  that,  except  for  the  fact  that 
the  basing  of  the  results  on  weighings  of  steam  delivered  made 
time  a  less  important  element  than  in  the  older  method  of  test 
by  weighing  feed-water,  many  trials  would  have  been  necessarily 
rejected,  and  the  work  to  date  far  less  complete  than  it  actually 
is.  It  is  considered  desirable,  as  it  is,  to  supplement  this  work 
by  still  more  extensive  determinations  after  these  difficulties 
have  been — as  they  undoubtedly  will  be,  after  a  time — more 
completely  overcome.*  Enough  can  now  be  presented,  howe\tr, 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  promise  and  potentialities  of  such 
pressures  as  were  dealt  with. 

The  steam  gauge  was  made  by  Sohaeffer  and  Budenberg, 
graduated  to  1,000  jjounds  by  corajDarison  with  a  mercury  col- 
umn, and  standardized  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Treat  on  the  Emery 
testing-machine  of  the  laboratory. 

*A  new  WortUiugtou  pump  made  for  this  particular  work  is  now  giving 
entire  satisfaction. 
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The  first  test  was  made  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  400  pounds, 
the  boiler  having  been  previously  tested  up  to  above  1,000 
pounds  under  cold-water  pressure. 

The  result  was,  with  the  development  of  12.4  I.  H.  P.,  a  con- 
sumption of  li9  pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  12  j^ounds  per  I.  H.  P. 
The  friction  of  the  engine  proved  to  amount  to  13.7  per  cent., 
and  the  steam,  per  D.  H.  P.,  measured  13.9  pounds  per  H.  P. 
per  hour.  The  gauge  was  retested  by  comparison  with  a 
Crosby  "  square-inch  "  test-gauge.  This  calibration  checked 
to  substantial  identity  with  that  previously  made.  The 
Ci'osby  gauges  on  the  receivers  were  similarly  tested  and  found 
satisfactorily  accurate.     The  vacuum  gauge,  an  S.  and  B.  instru- 


ment, was  tested  by  comparison  with  a  standard  formed  by  a 
pure-mercury  column.  Such  checks  were  secured  at  intervals 
throughout  the  series  of  trials,  and  corrections  were  introduced 
wherever  errors  were  measurable. 

A  second  trial  was  made  at  pressures  ranging  up  to  500 
pounds,  and  the  engine  developed  14.34  I.  H.  P.,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  9.67  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  D.  H.  P. 
measured  12.7,  and  the  steam  per  D.  H.  P.  10.9  per  H.  P.  per 
hour.  Tlie  engine,  smoothed  up  by  working,  had  reduced  its 
friction  to  11  per  cent. 

A  third  trial  at  300  pounds  pressure  gave  11. 2G  I.  H.  P.  on 
10.8  pounds  of  sensibly  wet  steam. 

A  fourth  trial  nearly  duplicated  the  results  of  the  first, 
though  with  only  300  pounds  steam  pressure.  The  I.  H.  P. 
measured  11.9,  demanding  12.35  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per 
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lionr.  The  brake  j^ower  measured  10.55  ou  13.9.")  pounds  of 
steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour  ;  friction  proving,  in  this  case,  to 
amount  to  11.34  per  cent. 

A  fifth  trial,  at  400  pounds  pressure  by  gauge,  gave  15.66 
I.  H.  P.,  consuming  0.75  pounds  of  dry  steam  per  H.  P.  per 
Iiour.  The  D.  H.  P.  measured  13.2  on  11.9  pounds  of  fluid  per 
H.  P.  per  hour. 

A  sixth  trial,  with  steam  at  400  pounds  jjressure,  delivering 
a  mean  of  14.5  I.  H.  P.,  gave  a  mean  of  9.79  pounds  of  steam  per 
H.  P.  per  hour.     The   brake  power  measured    12.55    at    11.76 
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pounds  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  friction  amoiinted  to  13.4  per 
cent. 

The  seventh  trial  resulted  in  disaster,  after  a  short  time, 
through  the  usiial  ti-oubles  with  the  feed  apparatus  ;  but  the 
l^ressure  was  carried  up  to  550  pounds  at  the  start,  falling  ulti- 
mately to  400.  The  mean  power  measured  15.7  on  the  indicator 
diagram,  and  14.2  by  brake,  consuming,  respectively,  11.77  and 
13  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour,  the  friction  loss  drop- 
ping to  9  57  per  cent.,  presumably  with  unusually  successful 
lubrication. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  trials  were  similarly  interrupted ;  but 
the  fragments  of  the  log,  giving  figures  capable  of  safe  computa- 
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tion,  resulted  iu  showing,  for  ;i  siugle  luilt'-hoiir,  1(3. 'J5  I.  H.  P.  ou 
10. 7o  pouiuls  of  steam  pei-  hour  per  H.  P..  and  for  a  second  part, 
16.8  I.  H.  P.  ou  11.1  pounds.  The  fi-ictiou  measured  10.8  per 
cent. 

The  tenth  series  of  measurements,  occupying  three  hours,  and 
taking  observations  for  two  and  a  half  hours,  with  steam  held 
very  smoothly  at  300  pounds  pressure,  averaged  11.07  I.  H.  P. 
at  9.65  pounds  of  steam  supplied  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  fric- 
tion amounted  to  just  10  per  cent. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  sets  of  observations,  the  runs  being 
good  but  very  short — an  hour  and  a  half  and  one  hour  respect- 
ively— averaged  11.6  I.  H.  P.  on  14.34  pounds  of  wet  steam. 
The  friction  rose,  in  these  cases,  to  12.8  per  cent. 

Trials  eleventh  to  thirteenth,  inclusive — making,  together,  a 
three  and  a  half  hour  run — averaged,  at  300  pounds  pressure, 
8.07  I.  H.  P.  and  6.87  D.  H.  P.,  14.9  per  cent,  friction,  for  No.  11. 
The  figures  became  8.55  and  7.19  for  No.  12,  and  9.53  and  8.8 
for  No.  13.  The  steam  consumjjtion  ranged  from  12  pounds  iu 
the  latter  to  18.75  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  three  sets  of 
observations,  as  referred  to  the  indicated  power. 

The  fourteenth  trial  was  made  at  200  pounds  steam,  produc- 
ing 5.02  I.  H.  P.,  3.75  D.  H.  P.  ;  the  steam  measured  17.3  per 
I.  H.  P.,  and  the  friction  became  25.3  per  cent. 

The  fifteenth  trial  repeated  the  last  iu  respect  to  steam  pres- 
sure, and  averaged,  for  three  hours,  5.91  I.  H.  P.  on  14.7  jjounds 
steam  per  H.  P  per  hour. 

The  sixteenth  trial  was  a  short  one,  but  at  500  pounds  pres- 
sure. The  average  for  one  hour  of  smooth  running  gave  16.08 
D.  H.  P.  at  10.54  pounds  of  steam  consumed  per  H.  P.  per  hour. 
The  indicated  power  measured  17.2,  and  the  engine  demanded 
9.75  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  friction  fell,  at 
this  comparatively  high  power,  to  6.5  per  cent. 

The  seventeenth  trial  was  made  with  but  125  to  140  pounds 
pressure,  and  gave  an  average  of  5.42  I.  H.  P.  on  12.64  pounds 
steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  The  brake  power  measured  3.76,  and 
the  steam  18.19  pounds,  wet  from  the  boiler,  equivalent  to  17.72 
pounds  dry. 

The  preceding  trials  of  the  engine  were,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  record,  quite  as  much  a  set  of  experiments  looking  toward 
the  removal  of  existing  difficulties  in  the  use  of  high-pres- 
sure steam  as  to  the  determination  of  the  economical  value  of 
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such  steam  pressures.  The  unending  increase  in  the  difficulty 
of  satisfactorily  designing  for  such  pressures,  and  of  operating 
with  them,  has  been  appreciated  most  thoroughly,  probably,  by 
the  boiler  manufacturers,  who  have  been  called  upon  during 
the  last  generation  to  supply  steam  boilers  for  steadily  rising 
pressures,  ranging  from  25  pounds  in  marine  practice,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  to  200  and  250  pounds  to-day.  lu  the 
present  case,  however,  no  trouble  was  found  in  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  the  boiler  itself,  but  mainly  with  the  feed- 
water  sujiply  and  the  water-level  indication.  No  doubt  is  felt  of 
being  ultimately  able  to  overcome  these  difficulties  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  we  may,  after  a  short  time,  perhaps, 
be  given  more  extended  and  more  complete  collections  of  data 
for  500  pounds  pressure,  or  even  more. 

The  whole  series  of  tests  which  have  been  now  described 
were  carried  on  by  the  designers  of  the  engine  and  boiler  em- 
ployed, and  they  were  afforded  every  assistance  that  the  college 
could  furnish.  Their  work  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Preston  and 
other  members  of  the  college  faculty ;  all  recognize  both 
its  value  and  its  still  incomplete  range  and  detail  and  its  unfin- 
ished condition. 

The  eighteenth  trial  was  made  after  the  engine  had  been 
formally  conveyed  to  the  college  for  use  as  an  exjseri mental 
engine  by  its  buildei's,  and  in  the  course  of  advanced  laboratory 
work.  The  observers  wei-e  Messrs.  J.  H.  Mitchell  and  N.  S. 
Keeder,  whose  experience  and  special  skill  were  deemed  particu- 
larly excellent  in  this  field.  They  were  aided  by  Mr.  Eldredge, 
a  member  of  the  college  faculty  and  on  the  stafl'  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  ExjDerimental  Engineering,  a  member  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 
The  methods  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  already 
described  and  commonly  employed  in  regular  laboratory  work. 
The  usual  delays  from  newly  discovered  difficulties  delayed  the 
work  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  results  in  the  tables  presently 
to  be  given  were  finally  obtained  with  satisfactory  accuracy.  The 
tables  and  calorimetric  measurements  were  worked  up  l)y  the 
method  of  Hirn,  and  results  computed  for  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory tests  by  the  designers  of  the  engine  as  well  as  for  this 
last  experiment.  These  figures,  although  not  at  maximum  pres- 
sure, will  be  interesting  and  valuable  as  showing  the  general 
distribution  of  heat  and  of  mechanical  energy  throughout  the 
series  of  steam  cylinders.    The  second  of  this  pair  of  trials  shows 
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!i  lower  degree  of  reheating  and  a  miicb  less  satisfactorj-  vacmim 
than  the  first,  and  their  comparison  affords  some  clue  to  the 
value  of  reheating  with  multiple-cylinder  engines.  Difficulty 
in  the  last  experiments  was  mainly  found  to  be  that  coming  of 
a  waste  of  steam  through  the  independent  feed-pump  which  it 
was  endeavored  to  use,  and  the  pressure  was  only  held  up  by 
throttling. 

The  combined  diagram  for  this  case  is  presented  in  the  in- 
serted plate,  Fig.  85,  and  in  succeeding  figures,  as  worked  out  by 
careful  measurement  of  the  diagrams  and  comparison  with  the 
saturation  curve  for  the  weight  of  steam  inclosed  in  the  cylinder 
at  cut-off.  This  process  has  been  fully  described  iu  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  Tran.sacfi'ins  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  by  Professor  Car- 
penter and  the  writer,  and  fully  illustrated,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine.*  The  saturation 
curve  shown  in  the  combined  diagrams  is  that  of  a  weight  of 
dry  and  saturated  steam  equal  to  that  worked  in  the  engine  iu 
each  cycle  and  without  becoming  either  wet  or  superheated. 
The  comparison  with  this  of  the  abscissas  of  the  engine  diagram 
as  obtained  with  the  indicator,  thus  gives  a  measure  of  the  va- 
riation in  volume  produced  by  either  partial  condensation  or  by 
superheating,  and  thus  a  correct  determination  is  made  of  the 
quality  of  the  steam  at  every  instant  in  its  progress  through  the 
engine. 

In  the  high-pressure  engine,  the  steam,  wet  at  entrance  into 
the  high-pressure  cylinder,  becomes  steadily  drier  as  expansion 
progresses,  until,  at  the  opening  of  the  exhaust,  it  approximates 
dryness,  becoming  dry  and  saturated  at  about  three  fourths 
stroke  in  the  first  intermediate  cylinder,  wet  throughout  the 
stroke  of  the  second  intermediate,  and  so  continues  through 
tlie  low-pressure  cylinder  and  up  to  final  exhaust  into  the  con- 
denser. This  case,  it  will  seem,  is  comparable  with  the  work  of 
the  Perkins  steamer  Anilirarite.  The  results  attained,  how- 
ever, are  considerably  better,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
engine  is  but  of  about  ten  per  cent,  the  power  of  that  machine. 

Till'  Calorimetrlc  Anali/si,s  of  this  engine  presents  many  points 
of  interest,  and  may  prove  suggestive  as  well  as  instructive. 
The  following  table,  although  not  that  exhibiting  the  highest 
efficiencies  or  at  full  23ressure,  is  especially  well  worked  up,  and 

*  Trans.  A.  S.  JI.  E.,  1893,  vol.  xv.,  p.  313  ;  "The  Hi^h-Preasure  Multiple- 
Expansion  Eno^ine,"  R.  H.  Thurston. 
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is  therefore  giveu  <as  developed  iu  regular  work  iu  the  Sibley 
College  laboratories.  The  work  was  done  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  college.  The  accompanying 
tables  present  the  data  and  results  of  this  experimental  investi- 
gation in  the  form  customary  iu  these  laboratories,  which  is, 
perhaps,  at  once  as  concise  and  as  full  as,  on  the  whole,  is 
desirable. 

The  ideal  Eankine  cycle  would  demand  about  8,100  B.  T.  U. 
per  I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  and  at  1,100  B.  T.  U.  sopjjlied  per  pound 
by  the  combustible,  the  weight  of  fluid  worked  would  be  7.36,  or, 
in  the  Carnot  system,  about  seven  pounds  per  I.  H.  P.  per 
hour.  The  best  actual  performance  indicated  a  waste  of  above 
one-third  ;  and  the  fuel  and  steam  consumption,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  heat  demanded,  exceeded  the  ideal  figures  by  38 
per  cent. — amounting  to  9.27  pounds  of  steam  in  the  dr}'  and 
saturated  condition,  and  to  225  B.  T.  U.  per  minute  per  I.  H.  P. 
The  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  engine  was  excellent  for  so 
small  a  machine — 86.88  per  cent.,  at  11  horse-power.  The  ratio 
of  expansion  was  jjrobably  too  large,  for  best  effect  at  this 
pressure,  by  at  least  twenty-five  pev  cent.  It  is,  perhaps,  even 
too  great  for  500  pounds  pressure. 
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Heat  As.vlysis.— Mat  12,  1896. 


1st  Cylinder. 

2d  Cylinder. 

8d  Cylinder. 

4th  Cylinder. 

Heat  supplied 

154,885 

■     5.477 

133,056 

17,353 

153,078 

7,831 

144,790 

457 

150,755            148.416 
6  925               fi  830 

"     discharged 

' '     wasted 

143,611 
1,319 

140,446 
1.139 

Total  heat  supplied 187,077 

'■    utilized 27,063 

"    discharged 140,446 

•'    wasted 20,167 

Per  cent,  heat  utilized 14,419 

discharged   74,836 

■'     wasted 10,745 

Heat  gained  in  1st  reheater 21,022 

2d           ■•        5,965 

3d                    5,805 

Per  cent,  of  heat  supplied  by  boiler 82,528 

'■  Istreheater 11,201 

'  2d          '■        3,178 

'3d          '■        3,093 


The  Actual  and  Computed  jResidts  of  operation  of  tins  engine, 
comparing  the  ideal  ease  ■with  the  real  engine  performance  as 
revealed  by  the  various  tests  which  have  been  up  to  its  date 
made  under  more  or  less  favorable  conditions,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  set  of  diagrams,  Fig.  86.  The  curve  A  shows  the 
computed  efficiencies  of  the  representative  ideal  case,  as 
measured  in  pounds  of  feed-water  per  H.  P.  per  houl-,  and, 
approximately,  in  thousands  of  B.  T.  U.;  the  Kankine  cycle 
being  assumed,  and  the  feed-water  being  assumed,  in  the  latter 
case,  to  include  the  jacket-water  of  the  usual,  jacketed  engine. 
The  figures  range  from  about  6.j  at  500  pounds  boiler  pressure, 
to  7  at  300  pounds,  to  8  at  150  pounds,  and  to  9  at  100  pounds. 

The  actual  performance,  as  shown  on  curve  B,  is  irregular, 
varying  somewhat  with  the  action  of  the  boiler  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  reheaters.  With  most  effective  boiler  operation 
and  reheating  the  very  best  work  is  accomplished,  in  the  trials 
illustrated,  between  300  and  400  pounds  pressure.     From  the 
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former  figure  up  to  500,  the  figures  for  cost  in  Leat  and  in  fuel, 
as  above,  range  between  9?  and  10,  falling  to  12^  at  150  pounds 
— a  pressure,  however,  for  which  the  engine  is  not  well  propor- 
tioned. As  the  reheating  becomes  less  effective  the  efficiency 
falls  off,  until,  with  reheaters  oixt  of  use  entirely,  the  curve  C  is 
obtained,  and  the  smooth  curvature  of  the  line  shows  the  true 
law  of  gain  with  increasing  pressures.  The  figiires  measuring 
economy  here  range  from  13^  at  500  down  to  14  at  400,  to  15 
at  325,  to  16  at  250,  and  to  17i  at  200  pounds  pressure. 
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In  that  portion  of  the  scale  in  C,  for  which  the  engine  is  best 
proportioned,  the  consumption  of  steam  in  pounds,  or  of  heat  in 
thousands  of  heat-units,  is  measured,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  by  the  expression 


log  ih ' 


the  value  of  a  being  taken  at  30.  For  the  case  in  which  reheat- 
ing was  more  or  less  effective,  line  I>,  the  value  of  a  becomes 
more  nearly  25,  rising  at  times,  with  inefficient  action  of  the 
reheaters,  to  30 ;  while,  on  the  line  A,  the  coefficient  becomes 
a  =18.  Throwing  out  the  reheaters,  the  efficiency  becomes 
about  one-half  that  of  the  ideal  case  at  the  higher  pressures, 
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and  with  these  accessories  effectively  drying  the  steam  between 
the  cylinders,  the  performance  of  the  actual  becomes  about 
0.6  that  of  the  ideal. 

But  we  cannot  deduce  with  jarecision  the  probable  gain  to  be 
secured  by  the  employment  of  high  pressures  in  large  engines 
from  these  curves.  We  may,  nevertheless,  obtain  some  idea 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  by  simply  considering  what  effect  the 
enlargement  of  the  machine  and  its  increased  power  concentra- 
tion, upon  the  major  waste  of  the  engine,  upon  initial  condensa- 
tion. Both  experience  and  direct  experiment  throw  some  light 
upon  this  qiiestion,  although  we  have  not  yet  obtained  from 
either  source  a  rational  basis  for  computations. 

The  group  of  curves  which  we  have  constructed,  with  its 
theoretical,  purely  thermodynamic  line  on  the  one  limit  of  our 
group,  and  the  curve  of  minimum  actual  efficiency  on  the  other 
side,  by  their  parallelism,  enable  us  to  set  in  any  other  curves 
that  we  may  desire,  substantially  correctly,  as  to  form,  at  least; 
and  we  may  readily  locate  them  for  prescribed  conditions  once 
we  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  internal  thermal  waste. 

Such  an  engine  designed  to  use  steam  of  500  jjounds  pressure 
might  be  expected  to  give  the  horse-power  on  8  pounds  of  steam 
per  hour  and  per  horse-power ;  or,  assuming  each  poixnd  to 
correspond  to  a  consumption  of  1,000  B.  T.  U.  supplied  from 
the  boilers,  on  8,000  B.  T.  U.  per  horse-power  per  hour.  The 
expression  above  given,  the  coefficient  being  thus  applied, 
would  read,  as  on  line  E  (Fig.  86), 

24 

"  ~   log  Pi' 
The  values  of   iv  would  thus  become  substantiallv  as  below. 


JLVXIMUM  EFFICIEXCIES. 

100 

2<)0        300        4(i0 

500 

1,000 

12 

11        9.6          9.2 

8.8 

8 

The  fact  is,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  familiar  with  the 
performance  of  engines  in  this  respect,  that  the  construction  of 
this  engine  on  a  scale  favorable  to  economical  performance,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  its  cylinders  from  2.34  +  4  -f  7  -i-  10  x  4.5 
inches  to,  we  will  say,  as  with  the  Milwaukee  engine,  fi-om  24 
inches  in  the  high-pressure  to  74  inches  in  the  low-pressurB 
cylinder,  should  reduce  the  cvlinder  condensation  from  the  50 
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per  cent,  of  our  experiments  to  more  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and 
make  the  cost  of  power,  in  B.  T.  U.  and  in  steam, 

^,  ^  ^.      20,000  20 

log  2h  log  ;j, 

nearly. 

This  wonld  give  from  less  than  7  poimds  of  steam,  0,667  B.  T 
U.,  at  the  highest  pressure  above  stated,  to  figures  25  per  cent, 
higher  at  the  lower  pressures  ;  the  use  of  quadruple  expansion, 
or  equally  effective  superheating,  being  here  understood. 

Where,  also,  as  here,  we  have  the  limiting  boundaries  of  the 
range,  the  interpolation  of  intermediate  curves  of  any  quality 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

The  curve  D  is  inserted  as  representative  of  the  case  in 
which,  as  in  a  large  engine,  we  may  safely  assume  the  reduction 
of  the  internal  wastes  by  from  over  one-half  the  total  steam 
supply,  as  in  curve  (7,  to  about  forty  per  cent.,  as  in  moderately 
large  mill  engines,  without  i^reliminary  superheating  or  inter- 
mediate reheating.  In  curve  D,  perhaps,  we  have  about  a  fair 
minimum  probable  efficiency,  and  the  cost  of  power  becomes 
not  far  from  11  pounds  of  steam  per  H.  P.  per  hour  at  the 
higher  pressures,  rising  to  Jo  pounds  at  the  lower  limit  of  our 
range. 

Curve  ^  shows  what  might  be  accomplished  by  good  manage- 
ment and  effective  use  of  reheaters,  coiild  the  standard  for  the 
small  engine  be  held  at  its  best,  as  actually  obtained  in  particu- 
larly favorable  tests.  Costs  of  power  range  from  8}  to  12 
pounds  between  500  and  150  pounds  pressure.  Assuming  that 
large  engines — perhaps  of  230  to  500  H.  P.  or  more — maj-  safely 
be  anticipated  to  reduce  internal  wastes  to  one-half  those  of 
the  latter,  and  under  equally  favorable  conditions  in  all  other 
respects,  reheaters  and  separation  giving  dry  steam  at  each 
transfer  of  the  fluid  to  a  succeeding  cylinder  in  tlie  series,  we 
obtain  the  curve  F,  as,  in  such  case,  representative  of  the 
eflBciency  of  large  engines  at  high  pressures.  The  wastes  are 
here  substantially  those  of,  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine, 
which  has  so  long  held  the  record  of  efiicieucy,  emjjloying 
saturated  steam  and  for  125  pounds  pressure. 

This  latter  curve,  F,  representing  the  probably  best  work 
attainable  with  the  best  form  of  engine  of  to-day,  working 
up  to  500  pounds  pressure,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  limit  of  priictieal  advance  iit  preseut,  with 
saturated  steam  aud  such  provisions  for  minimizing  wastes  as 
are  now  customarily  employed.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  fact, 
we  find  that  we  cannot  expect  to  reduce  expenditure  to  a  lower 
figure  than  about  8  pounds  of  feed-water  jjer  I.  H.  P.  per 
hour,  about  8,000  B.  T.  U.,  the  feed-water  being  supplied  at  .such 
temperatures  as  will  make  the  net  heat-supply  1,000  B.  T.  U. 
per  pound  of  steam  made. 

Effective  superheating,  annulling  initial  condensation,  judg- 
ing from  experience,  should  improve  this  ultimate  figure  for 
saturated  steam  by,  as  a  maximum,  not  above  one-eighth  ;  aud 
7,000  B.  T.  U.,  or  7  pounds  of  steam,  may,  on  this  basis,  be 
taken  as  the  limit  of  probable  advance.  The  temperature  of 
steam  of  this  pressure  is  about  550  degrees  Fahr.,  and  super- 
heating, it  is  thought,  cannot  be  carried  far  beyond  that  point 
in  the  existing  steam  engine. 

Change  of  cycle  is  the  next  most  promising  direction  of  gain, 
apparently.  By  the  adoption  of  the  Carnot  cycle  it  is  jiossible 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  about  twenty  per  cent, 
above  that  of  the  common  approximate  Rankine  form  of  cycle. 
This  may  not  be  at  all  impossible,  and  a  number  of  methods  of 
attaining  this  result  may  yet  be  found.  Assuming  it  to  l)e  found 
practicable,  and  the  gain  due  this  change  secured,  the  ideal  line 
for  the  Rankine  cycle,  line  J,  on  the  diagram,  would  be  reached 
aud  the  cost  in  pounds  of  feed-water  aud  in  thousands  of 
B.  T.  U.  would  be 

w  ^  18    log  J./, 

ranging  from  the  equivalent  of  6  pounds  saturated  steam  at 
1,000  pounds  pressure,  down  to  9  pounds  at  100  pounds,  from 
6,000  to  9,000  B.  T.  U.  ;  efficiency  rising  to  30  per  cent,  at  the 
lower  and  40  per  cent,  at  the  upper  limit  of  pressure. 

The  above  are  the  deductions  coming  of  this  study  of  the 
outlook  for  improvement  by  tise  of  high-pressure  steam  at 
the  limits  which  seem  likely  to  be  approximated  in  the  near 
future,  and  on  the  assumption  that  our  engines  will  be  no  better 
adapted  to  such  work  than  are  the  best  engines  of  to-day  to 
their  narrower  range  of  thermodynamic  operation.  Beyond, 
there  still  lies  at  least  one  direction  of  further  gain  by  reduc- 
tion of  wast 's,  and  one  of  advance  by  increase  of  the  proportion 
of  heat  transformed  thermodvnamicallv-     The  former  resource 
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is  the  now  familiar  scheme  of  finding  a  nou-conclucting  cylinder 
wall;  the  other  is  the  employment  of  steam-gas,  and  probably 
in  some  such  manner  as  was  attempted  by  Sir  William  Siemens. 
The  first  of  these  expedients  will  convert  the  engine  into  a 
purely  thermodynamic  machine  ;  the  latter  will  raise  its  ther- 
modvnamic  eflicieucy  to  the  Carnot  limit,  and  to  a  numerical 
value  determined,  finally,  by  the  maximum  practicalh-  available 
temperature.  Should  these  changes  prove  ultimately  practi- 
cable, this  generation  need  not  anticipate  witnessing  the  dis- 
placement of  the  steam  engine  by  any  other  form  of  heat  motor. 
It  will  combine,  better  than  can  any  other  now  known,  the 
maximum   of  combined  thermal  and  dynamic  efiiciency. 

SuMM.\EiziNG  THE  Case,  we  may  state  the  following  as  our 
conclusions  from  what  has  preceded  relating  to  the  "  promise 
and  potency  of  high-pressure  steam "  within  the  limits  here 
examined : 

(1)  "With  equally  excellent  design,  construction,  and  manage- 
ment, we  may  expect  the  efiiciency  of  the  steam  engine,  with 
increasing  pressures,  to  inci'ease  nearly  as  the  logarithm  of  the 
boiler  pressure. 

(2)  "We  may  hope  to  secure,  at  the  highest  pressures  yet  pro- 
posed, substantially  as  close  an  approximation  to  the  eflicieucy 
of  the  ideal  engine  as  at  those  pressures  which  now  give  our 
best  records,  pi-obably  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
cycle  adojited,  considered  as  an  ideal,  thermodynamic  cycle. 

(3)  That  gain  in  economy,  by  increasing  pressures  simply, 
must  be  expected  to  be  slow  and  to  steadily  decrease  in  rate  of 
gain  as  pressures  rise,  making  the  practicable,  commercial 
limit  a  pressure  comjjaratively  low. 

(4)  That,  assuming  1,000  pounds  pressure  safely  and  readily 
attainable,  we  cannot  expect  to  reduce  the  demand  for  heat  and 
steam  below  6,000  B.  T.  U.  per  'I.  H.  P.  per  hour,  and  about 
6  pounds  of  steam ;  the  jjrobable  figures  being  at  least  *20  per 
cent,  higher,  even  with  feed  heated  as  assumed. 

(5)  At  500  pounds  pressure,  a  steam  consumption  of  10  pounds 
and  less  has  been  attained  under  circumstances  indicating  that 
on  a  large  scale  the  steam  engine  should,  under  similar  thermal 
conditions,  reduce  this  figure  very  considerably. 

1 6)  The  direction  in  which  to  seek  for  gain  are  the  reduction 
of  internal  wastes  and  the  production  of  a  superheated-steam 
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DISCLJiSION. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Jr. — I  would  like  to  know  how  those 
tests  with  a  vaiying  clearance  were  made — if  thej'  were  made 
simply  by  recessing  at  the  head  ;  then  the  surface  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  clearance.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  most 
engines  built  to-tlaj^  the  increase  of  surface  with  great  clearance 
is  more  important  than  the  increase  of  the  clearance  itself.  I 
would  like  to  ask  also  if  the  water  from  the  re-heaters  in  the 
quadruple-expansion  engine  was  reevaporated  by  boiler  steam, 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  steam  so  condensed  was  considered  in  the 
economy  of  the  engine. 

Mr.  Francis  II.  Boijer. — In  reference  to  the  question  of  glass 
gauges  for  such  high  pressures,  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  gauges  of  that  character  and  even  have  had  occasion  to 
use  glass  gauges  to  resist  from  400  to  600  pounds  per  squai-e  inch. 
The  gauges  that  we  use  are  long.  It  is  not  a  ver}'  infrequent  thing 
to  run  for  days  with  pressures  of  200  to  250  pounds.  The  glass 
tubes  are  long,  the  opening  through  them  not  over  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  with  about  thi-ee-eighths  of  au  inch  thick- 
ness of  glass  ;  encasing  in  iron  or  brass  tubes  with  a  slot  on  the 
side. 

J//'.  John  E.  Sweet. — Was  it  steam  you  were  using  i 

Mr.  Boyer. — No  ;  it  was  ammonia. 

Mr.  Sweet. — Doesn't  that  make  a  difference  ? 

Mr.  Boyer. — I  should  suppose  that  it  would  not.  These  tubes 
are  annealed  ten  or  twelve  times.  I  have  seen  some  very  danger- 
ous results  caused  by  breaking  glasses.  I  had  one  of  my  men  cut 
with  a  terrible  gash  by  flying  glass  from  gauges  of  a  steam  boiler. 
But  I  have  glass  tubes  now  that  I  have  had  in  use  under  such 
conditions  for  four  years.  When  they  do  break,  they  go  in  thou- 
sands of  pieces. 

Professor  Thxirston. — The  clearance  experiments  were  made  by 
fitting  in  the  place  of  the  back  head  of  the  engine  another  special 
form  of  head  which  was,  in  effect,  a  chamber  bored  out  and  fitted 
with  a  piston,  which  ]iiston  could  be  set  so  as  to  close  the  clear- 
ance space.  That  piston  was  set  up  against  the  piston  of  the 
engine,  allowing  only  just  clearance  enough  to  be  safe.  An 
engine  trial  was  thus  conducted  with  as  little  clearance  as  we 
could  get.  Then  the  adjustable  piston  was  withdrawn  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  until  the  next  measure  of  clearance  desired  was  ob- 
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tained  between  the  piston  and  the  head.  Thus  the  adjustable 
piston  was  withdrawn  gradually,  until,  finall}',  the  space  enclosed 
between  it  and  the  piston  of  the  engine,  including  port-spaces, 
became  above  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  volume  displaced  by  the 
piston. 

I  think  it  is  perfectl}'  true,  as  Mr.  Johnson  said,  that  the  areas 
of  surface  acting  are  quite  as  important — more  so,  in  some  adjust- 
ments of  the  engine — as  the  actual  volume  of  steam  filling  the 
clearance  spaces.  This  investigation  indicates  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  building  an  engine  with  enlarged  cleai-ance.  We  could 
not  cari-y  our  experiments  down  to  smaller  clearances  than  heie 
reported  because  our  engine  is  built  with  comparatively  large 
clearance.  But  the  fact  of  getting  a  very  smooth  curve  allowed 
us  to  carry  the  line  down  to  the  zero  point. 

In  regard  to  the  measurement  of  the  steam  from  the  heaters — 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  satisfactorily,  and  little  is  to  be 
said  about  that  yet.  We  hope,  in  time,  to  be  able  to  make  such  an 
investigation  as  will  enable  us  to  say  where  every  thermal  unit  of 
heat  goes  from  the  time  that  it  leaves  the  fuel-bed  until  it  finds 
its  way  out  to  the  stack  on  the  one  side  or  through  the  engine  on 
the  other. 

These  data  must  be  taken  as  the  outcome  of  first  and  tentative 
efforts  to  secui'e  what  can  only  be  at  present  a  rough  approxima- 
tion to  the  possible  efficiencies  of  high-pressure  steam ;  and  what 
they  may  be  can  be  realized  from  the  fact  that,  with  the  largest 
consumption  of  steam  that  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  even 
without  re-heaters  in  use,  the  steam  consumption,  at  500  pounds 
pressure  in  this  case,  is  onl}'  about  13  pounds  per  horse-power  per 
hour.  If  we  magnify  the  scale  of  this  engine,  which  is  onl}-  of 
20  horse-power,  up  to  that  of  the  Milwaukee  engine,  to  5(>0  or 
700  horse-power,  as  we  can  readily  see,  the  wastes  are  likely  to 
be  reduced  in  enormous  proportion,  and  from  that  fact  we  may 
get  some  idea,  at  any  rate,  of  the  probabilities  of  the  gain  to  be 
anticipated  by  the  use  of  such  high  pressures.  I  should  judge, 
from  what  we  have  learned  so  far,  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
discount  the  action  of  the  Milwaukee  engine  and  of  Mr.  Leavitt's 
later  engine,  now  just  reported  on,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  it  would  probably  come  down  to  within 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  performance,  as  indicated  by  com- 
putation, of  the  ideal  case. 
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DCCXI.* 
A    METHOD   OF  DETERMIMXG    SELLING    PRICE. 

BY  II.    M.   LANE,   CINCiyXATI,  t>. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Ix  business  it  is  necessary  that  both  ends  meet,  and  desirable 
that  they  overlap.  To  accomjDlish  this,  receipts  or  value  pro- 
duced must  exceed  expenditure. 

It  is  customary  to  transact  business  for  a  year,  and  then 
ascertain  the  result  from  the  records,  at  a  time  when  it  is  too 
late  to  apply  remedies  which  would  affect  the  result  of  that 
year.  A  ship  bound  from  New  York  to  Southampton  has  her 
course  predetermined,  and  from  daily  observations  her  actual 
position  is  compared  with  her  previously  determined  course, 
and  the  alteration  necessary  to  bring  her  to  her  proper  course 
is  made  at  once.  The  captain  does  not  sail  for  Southampton 
and  wait  until  he  arrives  (somewhere)  to  learn  by  how  much 
he  has  missed  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  propose  a  method  by  which 
the  conditions  affecting  the  final  result  of  a  year's  business  may 
be  shown  in  a  simple  manner  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  week. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  the  usual  bookkeeping  and 
inventory,  but  an  auxiliary  for  the  convenience  of  the  manager 
relating  to  organization  and  ojjeration.  An  organization  con- 
sisting of  ten  draughtsmen,  ten  pattern-makers,  and  the  same 
number  each  of  clerks  and  salesmen,  and  a  total  of  ten  distrib- 
uted as  foremen,  engineers,  fireman,  driver,  sweeper,  etc.,  with 
ten  producing  machinists,  would  at  once  be  pronounced  ridicu- 
lous. If  fifty  non-producers  to  ten  producers  is  ridiculous, 
where  does  the  ratio  cease  to  be  ridiculous — where  does  it 
become  possibly  profitable  ? 


*  Presented  at  the  Xew  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Tran»action». 
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A  concern  with  records  covering  many  years  may  proceed 
confidently,  giving  no  anxious  tliougbt  to  the  outcome,  provided 
the  conditions  do  not  change.  A  manufacturer  of  machine  tools 
was  recently  questioned  as  to  his  method  of  ascertaining  cost, 
and  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  correctness  of  his  method.  By 
way  of  reply  he  pointed  out  from  his  office  door,  a  row  of  houses 
to  which  he  is  adding  a  number  each  year.  In  case  of  such 
results,  methods  may  be  ignored.  There  are  in  these  close 
times  concerns  of  which  it  is  true  that  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
difference  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  result  of  a  year's  business 
would  have  been  a  profit  of  twenty-five  instead  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  while  now  a  difi'erence  of  ten  per  cent,  would  probably 
mean  a  j)rofit  of  five  or  a  loss  of  five. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  cost  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles. The  net  cost,  as  usually  ascertained,  is  of  interest  only  as 
being  one  of  the  elements  necessary  for  fixing  a  selling  price  or 
of  placing  an  inventory  value  on  the  article  produced.  Inquiry 
of  machine  manufacturers  as  to  their  method  of  ascertaining 
cost  or  selling  j^rice,  is  often  answered  by,  "  Well,  on  a  basis  of, 
say,  $300,000  sales  per  year,  etc."  Now,  sales  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  problem,  further  than  that  the  product  of  a  factory 
must  be  converted  into  money  as  a  more  convenient  medium  of 
exchange.  A  manufacturer  of  cotton  cloth  j^roducing  1,000  yards 
per  day,  paying  for  labor  with  400  yards,  for  material  and  siipplies 
300  yards,  for  rent,  insurance,  taxes,  and  all  other  expenses  200 
yards,  would  have  100  yards  remaining  as  profit.  With  a  prod- 
uct of  1,000  yards  per  day  there  is  a  profit.  Had  the  product 
been  900  yards  there  would  have  been  no  profit,  and  with  a 
product  of  800  yards  there  would  be  a  loss,  so  that  it  is  a 
question  of  product  and  not  of  sales.  The  product  must  be 
sold. 

Other  mamifacturers  answer :  "  We  find  that  adding  six  per 
cent,  to  the  value  of  material  and  merchandise  used,  and'eharging 
forty  cents  per  hour  for  all  day  labor,  will  cover  general  expense 
and  leave  us  a  fair  margin."  This  is  simple  and  satisfactory 
until  conditions  change — the  number  of  producer  hours  jier  year, 
for  instance,  or  the  introduction  of  a  new  machine  which  will 
do  the  work  of  two  old  ones,  and  displace  them,  and  dispense 
witli  one  man  ;  then  the  difference  between  the  hourly  sum  paid 
this  one  workman  and  the  forty  cents  formerly  charged  is  not 
available  for  meeting  general  expense.     A  careful  study  of  this 
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point  will  sliow  that  unless  readjustments  are  made  as  labor- 
saving  tools  and  methods  are  adoj)ted,  there  may  be  a  defi- 
ciency due  to  an  hitherto  unsuspected  cause. 

It  is  the  piu-pose  here  to  show  what  the  volume  of  product 
must  be,  and  what  value  must  be  placed  upon  it  unsold, 
or  what  selling  pi'ice  when  sold,  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet  and  to  overlap  for  a  given  organization  and  general 
expense. 

First,  an  annual  estimate  or  prospectus.  Table  I.,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding real",  is  prepared,  based  upon  experience  and  judgment. 
In  this  case  the  capital  invested  in  the  business  is  assumed  to 
be  §100,000,  and  the  annual  pay-roll  to  be  $50,000,  equally 
divided  between  producers  and  non-producers  ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  discussion  now  being  carried  on  editorially  and  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  trade  papers  as  to  who  are  producers  and  who 
non-producers,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  all  those 
whose  time  can  be  directly  ascertained  and  charged  against 
some  specific  order  or  article  produced  for  sale  are  classed 
as  producers,  and  all  others  as  non-producers,  and  in  case  of 
doubt  safety  lies  in  erring  on  the  side  of  classing  an  indi- 
vidual as  a  non-producer  rather  than  a  producer.  The  column, 
Estimated  Expenditure,  Table  I.,  requires  no  explanation.  It 
shows  in  this  assvimed  case  that  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness for  the  succeeding  year  $156,000  must  be  secured.  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  sources  is  this  sum  to  be 
derived  ? 

In  the  column,  estimated  receipts,  adjoining,  (a)  Fixed  in- 
come $600,  this  being  the  sum  derived  from  rental  of  a  portion 
of  the  factory  buildings,  interest  on  bonds  or  returns  from 
investments. 

(i)  Interest  $400  is  the  estimated  sum  to  be  derived  from 
notes  given  for  defeiTed  payments,  overdue  accoimts,  etc. 

(c)  It  is  assumed  that  in  case  of  a  machine-shop  with  tools 
varying  gi-eatly  in  size,  value,  floor  space  occupied,  and  power 
required,  that  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  chai'ge  for  the 
workman  and  for  the  tool.  The  hourh'  charge  for  a  man  at  twenty- 
five  cents  working  on  a  $5,000  horizontal  boring-mill  should  not 
be  the  same  as  for  the  same  priced  man  working  on  a  $300  lathe. 
Separating  tool  time  from  workman's  time,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  tools  would  yield  a  plant  charge  of  $5,000. 

It? I  Material  and  merchandise  are  estimated  at  $75,000.     This 
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item  is  the  same  as  in  the  column  of  estimated  expendi- 
tures, to  which  is  added,  say,  twenty  per  cent.  ('),  which  yiehls 
$15,000. 

(f)  Producer's'  wages  is  the  estimated  amount  to  be  derived 
by  charging  producers'  actual  time  at  their  actual  rate  against  the 
product.  The  sum  of  all  these  estimated  receipts  is  $121,000, 
while  the  sum  of  the  estimated  expenditures  is  $156,000,  which 
would  show  a  deficit  of  $35,000  on  the  year's  business.  Now 
from  what  source  is  it  possible  to  secure  this  $35,000  ?  Clearly 
from  a  percentage  added  to  producer's  wages.  In  this  case 
producers'  wages  are  .$25,000,  and  in  order  to  derive  therefrom 
the  $35,000,  to  make  good  the  deficit,  110  per  cent,  must  be 
added.  We  have  now  a  sure  method  of  determining  the  neces- 
sary selling  price  when  the  actual  cost  of  material  and  merchan- 
dise, the  number  of  hours  and  rate  per  hour,  and  the  tool  hours 
and  rate  per  hour  are  known ;  thus,  material  and  merchandise 
plus  20  per  cent.,  tool  hours  at  their  established  rate,  and  labor 
plus  140  per  cent,  equal  the  selling  price  under  the  conditions 
assumed  in  the  annual  estimate.  But,  unfortunately,  the  business 
manager  cannot  sit  at  his  desk  in  December  and  predict  that 
his  losses  for  the  succeeding  year  will  be  $500,  and  liis  legal 
expenses  $300  and  contingent  expenses  $1,000.  and  that  he  will 
employ  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  product  of  $25,000  expended 
in  producers'  wages.  It  is  this  difficulty  that  the  method  now 
presented  meets  and  overcomes  by  the  use  of  the  tabulated 
monthly  statement.  Table  II.  This  is  shown  in  monthly  form, 
but  so  little  labor  is  involved  that  the  manager  may  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  his  business  by  using  a  weekly  form.  This 
sheet  provides  for  bringing  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures 
together  with  the  estimated,  item  by  item  and  month  by  month, 
so  that  a  glance  will  show  if  any  item  of  expenditure  is  actually 
overrunning  the  estimated,  and  if  any  item  of  receipts  is  under- 
running  the  estimated,  and  show  it  in  time  for  correction.  It 
■will  also  show  for  any  month  if  the  total  actual  receipts  or 
expenditures  vary  from  the  estimated,  and  which  wa}'  and  how 
much.  This  is  desirable,  for  one  item  may  exceed  the  esti- 
mated and  be  compensated  by  another,  so  that  the  total  shall 
be  unaffected.  This  table  is  prepared  and  used  as  follows  :  The 
items — Estimated  Keceipts  and  Expenditures,  Sheet  I.— are 
divided  by  twelve,  and  one-twelfth  of  each  item  entered  in  the 
column,  Month  Ending  January  31st,  and  on  its  properly  des- 
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ignated  horizontal  line ;  under  FebruaiT  two-twelfths,  March 
three-twelfths,  etc.,  the  amounts  being  cumulative  until  at  the 
end  of  the  year  or  under  December  they  amoxint  to  the  sum 
shown  in  the  annual  estimate.  These  spaces  may  be  all  filled 
out  as  shown  for  the  last  half  of  the  year — Table  II. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  horizontal  lines  of  totals 
(receipts  and  expenditures).  Table  II.,  the  estimated  amounts 
are  always  equal.  They  must  be  if  both  ends  are  to  meet.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  new  year  actual  figures  are 
available  and  are  filled  in  the  proper  spaces,  and  the  items  and 
totals  for  the  year,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  are  directly  comparable 
with  the  corresponding  estimates ;  and  right  here  the  manager 
has  a  chance  to  earn  his  salary  by  managing.  This  method 
gives  him  eleven  more  chances  and  eleven  months'  time  for 
remedies. 

Answering  the  proper  objection,  that  selling  prices  are  not 
made  by  ascertaining  the  value  of  material  and  labor  and  adding 
a  percentage,  but  liy  competition,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
unless  the  value  of  material  and  labor  will  admit  of  the  addition 
of  the  percentages  proved  to  be  necessary  by  the  annual  esti- 
mate, without  making  the  selling  price  so  high  as  to  keep  the 
goods  out  of  the  market,  then  the  end  of  the  year  will  show  a 
deficit.  When  it  is  foimd  that  a  selling  price  arrived  at  by  this 
method  is  too  high,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  amoi;nt 
(not  necessarily  the  rate)  paid  for  labor  or  material  until  they 
will  bear  the  addition  of  the  necessary  percentage  witliout 
throwing  the  article  out  of  the  market.  It  is  clear  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  twice  the  ^^roducing  force  will  reqiiire  but 
one-half  of  the  percentage  to  lie  added.  It  is  also  clear  that  a 
reduction  in  the  total  expenditure,  or  an  increase  in  any  items 
of  receipts,  will  reduce  the  percentage  necessary  to  be  added. 
This  gives  the  manager  a  definite  method  of  making  readjiist- 
ments,  as  he  obtains  results  of  actual  business  as  the  year 
advances.  In  this  method  one  assumption  is  necessary,  biit  it 
is  a  fair  one,  viz.,  that  the  employment  of  a  certain  number  of 
dollars'  worth  of  productive  labor  j)roduces  a  corresponding 
value  of  product  plus  the  percentage  shown  to  be  necessary  by 
the  estimate.  The  manager  must  secure  this  result.  In  other 
words,  every  dollar  paid  to  producers  plus  the  required  percent- 
age must  be  charged  to  the  product  (this  together  with  the  plant 
charge  and  material  plus  its  percentage},  must  be  the  real  value 
15 
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of  the  product,  sold  or  unsold,  aud  all  tliiugs  must  be  adjusted 

to  this  eud. 

TABLE  L 

Annual   Estimate. 

Assume  Capital  .flOO.OOO. 

»  ,  D      Dili  Producers,  |25,000. 

Annual  Pay  Roll  j  Xon-Producers,  $25,000. 


EsTiMATEn  Receipts. 


Estimated  Expenditures. 


a— Fixed  Income $600  Profit $10,000 

6— Interest 4()0|  Losses 500 

f_Plaiit  Cliarge 5.000  Renewals 2,000 

rf_J[at..rial  aird  Mdse 75.000  Depreciation 2,000 

e_oO'„  to  .Material  and  Mdse. . .      15,000, Producers'  Wages 25,000 

y—Producers'  Wages 25,000|Nou-Prodiicers^ Wages 25,000 

.Material  and  Mdse 75,000 

121,000  General  Expense     10.000 

ff— 140';  to  Producers'                                     Stable  and  Hauling 500 

Wages  to  Balance 35,000  pHutiiig  and  Stationery 300 

Freiglit  and  Express 500 

Adveni.'iing 1,000 

Postage 200 

Insurance 1,000 

Commissions 200. 

Interest  and  Discounts 800 

Charity 200 

Legal 300 

Fuel 500 

Contingent 1,000 


1156,000 


$156,000 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Bogers. — There  is  a  great  deal  of  important  matter 
in  these  few  pages  of  deep  concern  to  the  manager's  private 
office.  Everything  in  these  columns  is  exactly  what  the  manager 
and  directors  desire  to  know,  but  the  article  either  does  not  go 
quite  far  enough  or  has  gone  too  far.  It  does  not  touch  the  sho]> 
or  manufacturing  department.  The  method  of  reaching  the 
deductions  shown  in  the  monthly  balances  has  not  been  toltl,  and 
consequently  the  engineer  cutting  down  costs  learns  notliing  of 
the  details  leading  to  tliis  perfect  array  of  costs  in  general.  It  is 
a  nice  thing  for  the  manager  to  call  the  superintendent  in  on  the 
carpet  and  inform  him  that,  "Last  montii  we  ran  behind  our  esti- 
mates."    He  is  a  whipped  dog  instantly.     He  knows  and  feels,. 


H.  M.  Lane. 


applause.) 
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TAHLE   II.,  SHEET  II. 


H.  II.  Lan-e. 


s 

i 

>. 

1 

KlsninKs. 

Um 

«"    10,000.00 

4'.s, 

33        500.00 

1,S - 

J      2,000.00 
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because  it  is  now  too  late  to  even  wonder  where  loss  leaked  away, 
anil  he  goes  out  and  gets  even  on  the  foremen  (laughter),  and  the 
foremen  get  even  again  on  the  men  (laughter),  and  all  accounts 
are  squared  for  the  time  being,  but  nobody  has  found  the  many 
little  leaks  which  helped  make  the  loss.  The  ideal  s^'stem  of  fac- 
tory costs  is  one  by  which  the  superintendent  can  call  his  fore- 
man's attention  to  the  little  leaks  on  the  very  day  when  tlie\' 
occur,  and  where  he  can  know  at  six  o'clock  at  night  whether  he 
earned  a  dollar  for  the  company  or  lost  one  and  the  exact  spot 
where  it  was  lost,  too,  that  he  may  regain  it  the  next  day.  The 
mechanical  engineer  and  superintendent  to  succeed  in  the  present 
day  must  know  as  much  concerning  finance  as  he  does  about  gear- 
ing and  sho]>  a])pliances  or  he  is  a  failure.  Some  ma}'  think  the 
ideal  just  mentioned  is  but  a  dream,  but  with  us  it  is  cold  fact.  I 
do  not  care  whether  our  compau}^  lost  a  million  dollars  or  a  cent 
last  vear,  but  I  want  to  know  and  do  know  whether  I  am  behind 
or  ahead  of  previous  records  of  machine  costs  every  day,  and  our 
president  can  have  this  information  from  my  office  at  an\'  hour  he 
chooses  to  ask  for  it.  The  problem  is  easy,  and  is  based  on  the 
rate  per  hour  for  actual  producing  labor  employed  in  building  each 
line  of  goods.  If  we  are  building  a  lot  of  six  machines,  we  know 
that  the  previous  lot  was  completed  in  i.SOO  hours  total  labor  at 
a  rate  of  17yV  cents  per  hour.  B}'  new  special  tools  we  have 
shortened  this  time,  and  a  limit  is  fixed  for  this  lot  of  4,00<)  hours 
on  a  basis  of  16|^  cents  per  hour.  Every  day  this  time  is  aver- 
aged, and  should  my  cost  clerk  inform  me  that  the  costs  per  hour 
had  varied  from  164  cents  to  16|  cents  per  hour  in  two  days  the 
foreman  is  shown  his  leak  at  once  and  steps  are  taken  to  recover 
the  lost  values.  The  cost  accounting  plan  which  will  discover  the 
many  little  wasted  minutes  in  producing  time  at  the  moment  of 
occurrence  is  the  true  ideal,  and  the  results  given  in  this  paper  show 
it  to  be  in  the  right  direction.  But  we  want  more  of  the  details 
by  vrhich  they  were  gained. 

There  is  one  item  in  this  paper  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention,  as  it  illustrates  how  we  alwaysdo  things  in  Cincinnati. 
I  would  also  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  who  are  now  busy  making 
up  your  estimate  sheets  for  the  coming  year,  did  you  ever  give 
one  single  thought  to  the  "  charity  column  "  i  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 
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DCCXII* 

FRICTION  HORSE-POWER  IX  FACTORIES. 

BT   C.   H.   BENJAMIN,   CLEVELAND,   O. 

During  the  winter  of  1895-96  a  series  of  experiments  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  by  Messrs.  McAllister 
and  Morley,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  power  required  to  drive  shafting  and  belts  in 
various  factories  in  this  city  to  the  total  power  consumed. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  visits  were  made  to 
sixteen  different  establishments,  comprising  rolling  and  stamp- 
ing mills,  bridge  works,  general  machine  works,  and  screw 
factories. 

The  general  routine  of  the  investigation  in  each  shop  was 
about  as  follows : 

Indicator  cards  were  taken  from  the  engine  during  the  day, 
at  intervals  of  about  one  hour,  while  the  factory  was  in  full 
operation.  During  the  noon  hour  or  after  working  hours  at 
night  cards  were  taken  fi-om  the  same  engine  when  it  was 
driving  line  and  counter  shafts  only,  no  machines  being  in 
operation. 

Averages  of  these  two  sets  of  cards  wei"e  assumed  to  show 
respectively  the  total  horse-power  and  the  friction  horse-power 
in  that  establishment. 

During  the  day  the  observers  measured  the  lengths,  diame- 
ters, and  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  line  shafts,  estimated  the 
number  and  lengths  of  bearings,  and  notsd  the  method  of  oiling. 
They  also  counted  the  belts  running  from  line  shafts  and  esti- 
mated their  widths  and  the  average  diameter  of  pulleys. 

The  number  of  counter  shafts  was  noted  and  the  number  and 
character  of  machines  in  operation. 

As  far  as  possible  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  men  at  work  with  machines  during  the  day. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  nieetiug  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  SVIII.  of  tbe 
Tramactions. 
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These  are  the  ilutii  which  seemed  to  the  writer  most  likely  to 
be  useful  iu  determiuing  the  power  consumed  iiuder  various 
couditious,  and  while  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  in  all  the 
estimates  was  not  practicable,  the  average  results  will  be 
reasodiably  close  to  the  truth. 

The  tabular  form  is  best  adapted  to  comparisons  of  this 
nature,  and  the  following  tables  are  largely  self-explanatory. 


TABl.E  I 
Data. 


1 

2               :) 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

„ 

'a^ 

5 

E 

S) 

.£ 

° 

„: 

« 

i 

No. 

Nature  of  Work. 

ss 

5  c> 

n 

■n 

5J  S 

fe  = 

E 

il 

3  — 

pO 

|l 

■2   = 

.5" 

0 

.o 

cjS 

B 

S 

V 

.  3 

1130 

5 

K 

115 

89 

< 

4 

69 



a 

1 

{ Wire    Drawing     and-; 
}           Polishing:.            ^ 

2i  2f 
4    6 

170 

2 

Steel  Stamping  and  Pol- 

isUing 

580 

3    3i 

200 

68 

28 

6 

27 

18 

78 

3 

Boiler      and     Machine 

Work 

530 

2k  3 

150 

46 

53 

5^ 

47 

43 

152 

4 

Bridge  Machinery 

1460 

2.i  3 
4 

110 

142 

92 

4* 

79 

69 

80 

0 

Heavy  Machine  Work. 

1120 

3 

190 

110 

141 

4 

96 

68 

300 

6 

Heavy  Machine  Work . 

1065 

2    3 
4 

180  150 
150 

114 

192 

4 

152 

123 

225 

7 

liiglit  Machine  Work.  . 

748 

U  1? 
2'  3 

135  135 
135  150 

101 

217 

3 

133 

250 

200 

8 

Manufacture    of    Small 

Tools 

500 

2    3 

114 

58 

335 

314 

313 

226 

9 

Manufacture    of    Small 

Tools 

990 

n  ii 

175  136 

102 

217 

3 

202 

258 

100 

10 

Sewing    Machines    and 

Bicycles 

3490 

2    6 

150 

274 

521 

3 

403 

454 

400 

11 

Sewing  Machines 

1472 

2    3 

4 

160  160 
155 

184 

484 

3 

435 

179 

350 

12 

J  Screw  Machines  and  ) 
(               Screws.               f 

1800 

2    2i 
2i  3 

180 

180 

486 

3 

392 

428 

320 

13 

Steel  Wood-Screws. . . 

674 

li  2 
3 

175  160 
175 

96 

131 

4 

89 

392 

140 

14 

Manufacture    of    Steel 

Nails 

988 

2* 
3 

200 

74 

187 

3 

175 

184 

58 

15 

Planing  Mill 

165 

267 

19 

43 

6 

40 

53 

g 

16 

Light  Machine  Work.. 

275 

3 

175 

37 

48 

4 

27 

30 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Number. 

Tntill 
Horsc-Powcr. 

3| 

II 

243 

17 

13.3 

U.3 

48 

77 



19.7 
34.3 
82.7 
83 
32.5 
127 

100 
45.9 
10.6 
4.36 

li 

i-s 

^1 

Running  at  What 
Capacity. 

1 

400 
74 
38.6 
59.3 

112 

168 

40.4 
74.3 
47.3 

190     , 

107 

241 

117 
91.6 
39.2 
8.28 

157 
57 

25.3 
47.9 
64 
91 

30.7 

40 

24.5 

108 
74  5 
114 

17 

45.7 
38.6 
4.03 

39.3 

77 

63.6 

80.7 

57 

54.3 

62.3 

51.2 
53.8 
51.8 
56.9 
69.7 
47.3 

55.1 

14.5 
49.9 
73 
48.6 

One-half. 

3 

One-third. 

3 

4 

5      

Two-thirds. 
Nearly  full. 
Full.  ■ 

6 

Average,  heavy  machine 
work ( 

Full. 
Full. 

8 

9 

Full. 
Full. 

10 

Full. 

11 

12 

Full. 
Full. 

Average,  light  machine 
work 

13 

One-fourth. 

14 

15 

Full. 
Full. 

16 

One-half. 
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TABLE    III. 
Friction  Hohse-Power. 


1 

' 

3 

4 

5 

(i 

pj.' 

Xo. 

'■^~ 

.             1 

1 

Average. 
3 

14          1       .580 
9.84    1       .352 

11.92     :       .466 

4  77            ''05 

.10 
.059 

.08 

04 

1.37 

.84 

1.10 

2.28 
2.11 

2.19 

.538 
.606 
.665 
.600 

.602 

.155 
.127 
.131 
.269 
.172 
.391 

.180 

.191 
.260 
.715 
.749 

1.76 
2.40 

2.08 

477 

.50 
.33 

.415 

in 

4 

5 

3  28     '       .137    i      .04      t      .337 
.5  70           axs          nas          .=isi 

.-)•-' 1           .30 
4.J3           1  n 

(j 

Average. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Average. 

13 

14 

1.") 

16 

8.55 

5.57 

2.75 

8. 

2.49 

4.36 

5.08 

6.33 

4.83 

2.53 
4.63 
17.34 
1.46 

.306 

.22 

.276 
.400 
.333 
.430 
134 
.381 

.309 

.109 
.278 
.729 
.138 

.06 

.044 

.0.34 

.09 

.03 

.05 

.034 

.05 

.048 

.02 
.035 
.08 
.015 

.799 

.567 

.204 
.689 
.240 
.397 
.406 
.633 

.428 

.178 
.615 
1.53 
.109 

.475 

.481 

.095 
.119 
.113 
.208 
.154 
.235 

.154 

.130 
.244 
.636 
.084 

.15 

.14 

.04 
.06 
.04 
.09 
.05 
.09 

.063 

.04 
.07 
.08 
.03 
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TABLE   IV. 
Useful  HoRSE-Po'vsrER. 


No. 

1 

2 

Useful  H.  P.  per  machine. 

Useful  H.  P.  per  man. 

3 

4 

.310 
.164 

.  707 
.627 

.432 

.790 
.109 

.881 
.180 
.181 
.290 

.406 

.256 
.251 
.200 
.142 

.877 
.142 

.160 

6  

.342 

Average 

.380 
.099 

8 

.152 

9 

.227 

10 

.204 

11 

.093 

13     

.396 

Average  .... 
13 

.  19.-. 

.717 

14 

15       

.792 
1.320 

16 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Table  I.  gives  simply  the  data  on  which  were  based  the  cal- 
culations with  regard  to  each  factory.  In  all  the  tables  the 
establishments  are  arranged  according  to  the  character  of  the 
work  done  in  each. 

Table  II.  shows  how  the  horse-power  was  divided  between  the 
machinei'y  and  the  shafting  and  belts.     The  lignres  in  column 

3  include  the  power  required  to  ovei-come  the  friction  of  the 
engine  itself  and  that  of  all  the  shafting  and  counters,  as  in 
most  cases  it  was  imjiracticable  to  determine  these  separately. 

If  a  deduction  of  10  be  made  from  the  percentages  in  column 

4  the}-  would  then  show  approximately  the  power  required  to 
drive  shafting  and  counters  alone. 

The  percentage  of  power  lost  in  overcoming  friction  dejiends 
more  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  shafting  and  machinery  than 
upon  the  particular  character  of  the  work  done,  as  may  readih' 
be  seen  from  column  4.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Works 
No.  4  there  are  two  one-story  buildings,  covering  considerable 
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territory  aud  contaiuiug  uiachiDery  distributed  at  wide  iuter- 
vals.  The  power  is  transmitted  from  one  shop  to  the  other  by 
a  long  shaft,  aud  there  are  numerous  transverse  shafts  driven 
by  bevel  gears. 

This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where  electrical 
transmission  would  be  a  good  investment. 

A  somewhat  similar  condition  of  things  exists  in  Works  No. 
3.  The  record  of  the  shafting  at  Works  No.  13  is  remarkable, 
especially  when  it  is  noted  that  the  works  were  running  at  only 
one-quarter  their  capacity. 

As  the  machinery  is  of  the  automatic  type,  very  compactly 
arranged,  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  in  several  other 
shops  visited  ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  shafting  shows  that  great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  its  construction  and  operation.  It 
is  in  perfect  alignment,  runs  in  cast  iron  boxes  without  babbitt 
metal,  and  supported  by  unusually  rigid  hangers,  while  it  is 
oiled  by  hand  instead  of  by  wick-oilers. 

That  these  conditions  do  not  always  obtain  is  shown  by  the 
remark  made  to  the  writer  by  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
establishments  visited,  who  said  that  he  wished  the  test  could 
be  repeated,  as  after  the  first  visit  he  had  examined  his  line 
shafting  and  found  that  one  length  was  about  three  inches  out 
of  line. 

In  Table  III.  the  friction  horse-power  alone  is  iised,  and  is 
divided  in  different  ways  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  on  what 
factors  it  most  depends. 

Columns  1  and  2  show  a  wide  variation  in  different  factories, 
since  the  work  of  friction  is  dependent  on  speed  as  much  as  on 
pressure. 

Column  3  is  more  uniform.  In  this  case  the  friction  hoi'se- 
power  was  divided  by  the  number  of  hundreds  of  square  feet  of 
shafting  surface  passing  a  given  line  in  a  minute,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  horse-power  of  belting  is  often  calculated. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  figures  in  this  column  are  nearlv 
the  same  throughout,  the  general  average  for  heavy  and  light 
machinery  being  about  .046  horse-power  per  hundred  square 
feet. 

The  horse-power  per  bearing  as  shown  in  column  -i  is  nearly 
as  great  for  light  machinery  as  for  heavy,  probably  on  account 
of  the  greater  speed  of  the  former. 

In  columns  5  and  6  the  friction  horse-power  per  counter  shaft 
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and  per  belt  runs  quite  uniformly  in  the  two  classes  of  heavy 
and  of  light  machinery,  being  about  three  times  as  much  in  the 
former  case  as  in  the  latter.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  either 
of  these  would  offer  a  convenient  and  reasonably  accurate 
method  of  estimating  the  horse-power  required  to  run  shafting 
and  belts  in  ordinary  situations. 

The  results  in  column  7  are  more  or  less  approximate,  since 
the  average  size  of  the  pulleys  was  rather  roughly  estimated  ; 
but  they  are  as  uniform  as  could  be  expected.  The  heavier 
duty  per  square  foot  of  belt  in  the  four  heavy  machinery  estab- 
lishments is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  belts  were  thicker 
and  required  more  power  in  bending. 

The  results  in  Table  IV.  were  worked  out  from  the  useful 
horse-power  or  that  required  to  drive  the  machines  alone,  more 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  with  any  expectation  that  they 
would  be  useful. 

The  figures  in  column  1  ai'e  not  nearly  as  uniform  as  those 
for  shafting  in  Table  III.,  since  machines  vary  much  more  widely 
in  construction  than  do  line  and  counter  shafts.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  any  average  or  state  any  rule  which  would  be 
of  value  in  special  cases.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  results 
in  column  2,  which  show  that  any  rule  for  estimating  horse- 
power from  the  number  of  men  employed  would  have  a  very 
narrow  application. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

One  would  naturally  incjuire,  after  looking  at  the  averages  in 
Table  II.,  if  it  is  necessary  that  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
power  generated  by  the  engine  should  be  absorbed  before  the 
machines  are  reached. 

The  isolated  case  of  Works  No.  13  would  seem  to  answer  this 
question. 

One  explanation  of  the  large  loss  by  friction  in  many  shops  is 
the  fact  that  economizing  in  either  quantity  or  quality  of  oil 
has  at  once  a  favorable  effect  on  the  bills,  while  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  coal  and  water  consumption  may  be  unnoticed 
or  attributed  to  other  causes.  This  is  a  case  of  saving  at  tlie 
spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung. 

Where  the  loss  is  due  to  a  necessarily  extended  and  compli- 
cated system  of  shafting,  it  would  be  wise  to  determine  if  electri- 
cal transmission  of  the  power  would  not  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 
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No  ilotil)t  it  is  true  that  to-day  the  questiou  of  time  is  more 
importaut  thau  that  of  power,  ami  that,  in  the  emleavor  to  get 
the  most  product  per  machine  and  per  man,  the  minor  subject 
of  coal  ami  water  consumption  has  been  overlooked.  This  is, 
however,  the  age  of  small  economies — economies  which  would 
have  been  laughed  at  a  generation  ago,  and  no  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  losses  shown  in  these  experiments. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  in  ordinary  machinery  establish- 
ments an  observance  of  the  following  rules  might  effect  a  saving 
that  would  be  noticeable  in  the  annual  balance. 

1.  Use  pulleys  of  large  diameter  on  counters  and  narrow  fast- 
running  belts. 

2.  Use  nothing  but  the  best  oil  and  plenty  of  it,  catching  all 
drip,  and  either  purifying  it  or  using  it  for  some  other  purpose. 

3.  Have  all  the  shafting  and  counters  oiled  regularly,  and  do 
not  depend  too  much  on  automatic  oiling. 

4  Inspect  line  shafts  from  time  to  time,  and  see  that  they  are 
in  line  and  can  be  turned  easily. 

Many  line-shaft  boxes  bind  at  the  sides  when  screwed  down, 
sometimes  increasing  the  turning  moment  a  hundred  per  cent. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Samuel  Wdiher. — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
results  of  Mr.  Benjamins  experiments,  and  agree  most  fully 
with  him  in  his  final  conclusions,  which  are,  after  all,  only  the 
rules  established  and  carried  out  in  all  the  large  cotton  mills  in 
New  England,  where  the  subject  of  transmission  of  power  has 
long  been  a  study. 

The  "  Exceptional  Case,"  Xo.  13,  of  which  he  speaks,  agrees 
almost  exactly  with  the  results  obtained  by  me  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  mills  between  1870  and  1880,  and  which  I  spoke  of 
at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1885.* 

The  fact  is,  our  millwrights  still  adhere  too  pertinaciously  to 

D'  X  RPM\ 


old  and  obsolete  rules,  and  the  old  formula,  H.  P.  =  ,         .,  ^_ 

is  vet  published :  while  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Francis,  pub- 

lished    many  years   since,  show  that   H.  P.  =  (^J^^)    is 

ample  for  prime  movers,  subject  to  the  strain  of  gears  or  cross- 
*  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  138,  No.  I'Jl. 
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belts,  and  H.  P.  ==  ( ^        )  is  sufficieut  for  mere  trausmis- 

siou  of  power,  if  no  side  strains  are  involved.  Further,  with  cold- 
rolled  shafting  even  these  denominators  may  be  reduced  one- 
third. 

I  think  the  results  of  the  tables  are  very  strong  arguments  in 
favor  of  electric  transmission  where  the  machines  are  isolated 
or  widely  distributed  over  a  large  area. 

I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to  see  how  "  Useful  Horse-Power 
Machine  "  No.  S,  in  Table  IV.,  should  be  so  much  less  than  in 
per  Nos.  7  and  9,  apparently  on  similar  styles  of  work. 

An  accurate  measure  by  dvnamometer  of  the  power  required 
by  each  machine,  is  a  useful  check  on  any  tables  made  up  from 
the  deductions  from  indicator  cards. 

I  began  my  own  experiments  on  increasing  speeds  and  reduc- 
ing diameters  of  shafts  in  1853,  and  since  then  others  have  car- 
ried them  so  far  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  put  fly-wheels  on 
their  shafts  to  equalize  the  motion  to  the  machines,  and  there 
is  little  line  shafting  put  up  now  less  than  If  or  1^  in  diameter. 

J//'.  ./.  J.  Flather. — The  paper  on  this  subject  by  Professor 
Benjamin  is  timely,  and  contains  much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  loss  of  power  due  to  shafting  and  belts.  While 
the  steam-engine  indicator  may  not  be  entirely  reliable  in  those 
cases  where  small  differences  are  measured,  as,  for  instance,  in 
No.  16  of  the  table,  and  possibly  No.  1.3,  yet,  as  the  author  states, 
the  average  results  may  be  considered  reasonably  close  to  the 
triith. 

The  values  of  the  ratio  of  friction  horse-power  to  total  power 
(Table  II. )  agree  fairly  well  with  those  observed  by  the  writer  in 
numerous  cases,  but  are,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  higher ;  how- 
ever, as  will  be  shown  presently,  the  values  given  bj-  Professor 
Benjamin  are  none  too  high  when  the  average  time  of  operation 
of  the  machinery  is  taken  into  account.  For  average  light 
machine  work,  with  shafting  in  fair  condition,  I  assume  that  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  is  expended  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  shafting  and  belting  ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  heavy 
machinery  this  "loss  will  probably  average  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

In  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  shafting  is  in  fair  align- 
ment and  proj)erly  lubricated,  having  its  hangers  sufficiently 
close  to  each  other  to  prevent  undue  deflection  under  working 
conditions  ;  it  is  also  assumed  that  the  belting  is  not  unneces- 
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sarilr  tight.  Departures  from  these  eonditious  will  increase  or 
decrease  the  assumed  friction  loss,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  perfection  attained  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
shafting. 

Other  features  which  will  affect  this  loss  are  the  extent  of 
ten-itorj  covered  by  the  machinery  and  the  nearness  to  the 
engine  or  motive  power.  In  those  cases  where  the  power  is 
transmitted  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  belts  and  shaft- 
ing, the  loss  in  friction  is  very  gi'eat.  In  one  case,  that  of  the 
railway  of  Northern  France,  the  loss  in  transmission  is  93  per 
cent.  At  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  works  2,(100  horse-power  was 
used  (1889)  to  drive  the  shafting,  and  only  500  horse-power  was 
delivered  to  the  machines. 

The  results  in  Table  IV.  are  such  as  one  might  expect,  and  are 
of  no  jjractical  value  either  to  determine  the  horse-power  from 
the  number  of  men  employed,  or,  vice  versa,  to  obtain  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  men  employed  fi-om  the  horse-power 
furnished. 

The  continuity  of  operation  is  a  factor  which  largely  affects 
the  friction  loss.  In  some  lines  of  manufacturing,  the  machinery 
is  in  constant  operation,  and  the  loss  in  transmission,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  usual  methods,  is  practically  a  constant  per  cent, 
of  the  total  power  expended  in  operating  the  whole  machinery ; 
but  in  the  average  machine  shop,  year  in  and  year  out,  I  think  we 
shall  find  only  about  one-half  of  the  machines  in  operation  con- 
tinuously or  cariying  their  full  load  continuously  ;  therefore,  if 
the  friction  horse-power  be,  say,  40  per  cent,  of  the  full  load 
with  all  the  machines  in  operation,  there  will  be  an  average 
loss  of  about  60  per  cent,  under  ordinary  working  conditions, 
when  the  time  element  is  considered.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
friction  horse-power  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  total,  we  shall  have  a 
loss,  under  partial  operation,  of  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  power 
expended.  Load  curves  obtained  from  tests  made  bj'the  writer 
in  a  number  of  shops  in  which  readings  were  taken  every  five 
minutes,  show  that  these  figures  are  very  close  to  actual  condi- 
tions. The  useful  horse-power  fluctuates  with  the  number  of 
machines  in  operation  and  the  load  carried  by  each,  but  the 
average  is  surprisingly  small  as  compared  with  the  maximum. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  Professor  Benjamin's  paper  that  full  load 
measurements  were  taken  about  every  hour,  and  the  average  of 
these  was  assumed  to  represent  the  average  load  on  the  engine. 
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The  percentage  found  by  dividing  the  friction  horse-power 
(obtained  when  running  light)  by  the  average  thus  determined, 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  values  given  above,  and  may 
be  taken,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  fairly  representative. 

In  most  of  the  cases  shown  in  Professor  Benjamin's  jiaper  the 
works  were  running  full,  which  would  indicate  that  the  average 
friction  loss  throughout  the  year  would  probably  be  in  excess 
of  that  here  given. 

J//'.  OJias.  11.  Manning. — I  think  that  the  facts  of  No.  3  are 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  rest  of 
the  establishments  to  bring  out  the  fact — which  is  a  fact — that 
as  long  as  a  line  of  shafting  will  turn  around  without  melting 
out  any  of  the  boxes  or  pulling  any  of  the  liangers  down,  people 
are  very  apt  to  allow  it  to  go  on,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in 
line  or  not.  Of  course  in  machine  shops  where  there  are  large 
machine  tools,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  shafting  to  each 
tool,  and  that  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  independent  elec- 
trical drives  for  all  large  tools  in  large  shops.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  that  most  of  the  establishments  spoken  of  here 
could  afford,  even  at  the  high  first  cost,  to  put  in  indejjendent 
motors  for  their  different  machines  ;  that  there  is  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  power  taken  up  in  all  large  works  by  the  shaft- 
ing is  certain,  but  that  it  is  necessary  is  questionable.  In  the 
large  cotton  mills  the  shafting  never  shoiild  absorb  more  than 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total  power ;  that  is,  the  loaded  friction. 
There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  imloaded  fric- 
tion and  the  loaded  friction  of  a  shaft.  These  trials  were  all 
taken  with  the  unloaded  friction  of  the  shaft ;  that  is,  the  shaft 
not  driving  any  work.  When  the  shaft  is  doing  its  work  there 
is  a  still  larger  percentage  of  power  expended,  of  course,  in 
turning  the  shafting.  That  was  not  recognized  in  this  paper. 
The  result  of  No.  13  is  an  excellent  result,  and  about  what  it 
should  be  where  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  machinery  to  the 
amount  of  shafting  which  is  required  to  run  it.  With  new  shaft- 
ing, after  it  has  got  worn  to  its  bearings  for  a  large  mill,  about 
15  per  cent,  is  a  fair  allowance  for  the  unloaded  friction  of  the 
engine  and  shafting.  Where  it  exceeds  that,  it  is  time  to  look 
around  and  line  shafting  up  a  little. 

Mr.  Rcdjyh  E.  Curtis. — This  subject  has  just  suggested  an 
inquiry  to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members  if  any  of 
them  have  had  any  experience  on  one  point.     Some  years  ago 
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there  was  exploited,  ami  I  think  presented  at  this  Society,  a 
system  of  jouruals  which,  from  the  economy  of  lubrication  and 
power,  from  the  small  attention  required,  the  small  trouble 
from  wear,  seemed  to  promise  great  things.  We  -were  given  to 
understand  that  it  had  been  used  a  good  deal  -with  factory 
spludles,  and  somewhat  for  transmission  of  jjower  in  factories. 
I  refer  to  what  is  kuowu  as  the  fibre  graphite  system.*  Since 
that  time  I  have  not  chanced  to  come  across  anybody  who  has 
had  any  experience  with  that,  and  if  there  is  anybody  here  who 
has  any  data  on  that  point,  or  can  tell  where  they  can  be  found, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  of  it. 

J//'.  Geo.  I.  Rockicood. — There  are  two  directions  in  which 
power  is  to  be  saved,  according  to  the  modern  idea  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Benjamin's  idea.  One  is  in  the  direction  of  inde- 
pendent electric  drives  for  every  room  and  every  heavy  machine, 
and  the  other  is  to  have  a  separate  steam  engine  on  every  line 
shaft.  I  think  the  last  is  a  custom  in  England  for  heavy 
machine-shop  work,  where  they  put  a  wall  engine  to  drive  one 
line  of  shafting,  and  they  do  not  care  anything  about  the 
economy  with  which  it  runs,  so  long  as  it  will  only  run.  I 
think  that  last  consideration  is  a  very  important  one  and  rules 
out  electrical  transmissions  for  many  cases  where  they  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  investment.  We  rarely  think  of  jjuttiiig 
in  a  dynamo  plant  for  lighting  a  factory  without  duplicating 
it.  If  we  do  not  duplicate  it,  we  connect  with  the  city  lines 
in  some  way.  But  we  .  cannot  put  in  any  duplicate  electric 
drives  for  shafting,  and  consequently  we  have  not  the  reliability 
of  operation  to  fall  back  on  in  running  electric  apparatus  w-hich 
we  have  in  connection  with  shafting,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  gener- 
ally admitted  that  it  is  far  more  important  that  shafting  should 
turn  over  than  it  is  that  it  should  turn  over  economically  for 
almost  all  business,  especially  in  the  class  of  business  referred 
to  in  this  paper.  The  subject  of  this  paj)er  is  "Friction  Ilorse- 
Power  in  Factories."  I  think  it  should  be  better  "  Friction 
Horse-Power  in  the  Machine  Shop."'  For  I  think  we  mean  by 
factory  a  diiferent  class  of  shops  fi-om  those  mentioned  here. 
These  are  shops  without  exception  where  mechanical  work  is  done. 

Mi:  Oherlin  Smith. — I  think  those  of  us  who  have  seen  some 
of  the  railroad  shops  in  England  will  corroborate  that  view. 
In  a  place  I  have  in  mind,  when  a  locomotive  is  wora  out  so 
*  TranaaetioM  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  374,  Xo.  486. 
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that  it  is  good  for  notliiug  else,  they  have  a  habit  of  takiug  the 
framework  and  the  driver  axle  and  the  cylinders  and  the  rest  of 
the  engine  proper,  and  sticking  it  up  on  end  against  the  wall,  and 
coupling  it  direct  to  a  line  of  shafting,  with  the  usual  efficiency 
of  a  superannuated  locomotive.  With  regard  to  the  last  remark, 
that  there  is  is  not,  perhaps,  much  future  for  electrically 
driven  shafts,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  gentleman.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  shafting  at  all,  I  believe  that  the  coming  way 
will  be  to  have  electric  motors  on  each  shaft.  I  hope,  however, 
that  in  ordinary  cases  we'll  not  have  any  shafting,  but  will  put 
our  motors  right  on  each  machine.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  growing  and  coming  methods  which  we  are  not  entirely 
readv  for  yet,  but  which  the  very  rapid  improvement  in  electric 
motors  is  gradually  bringing  nearer  to  us. 

J/r.  W.  A.  Pearson. — If  the  comparison  is  to  be  made  between 
driving  by  shafting,  or  by  separate  engines  on  the  shaft,  as  com- 
pared with  driving  by  electric  motors,  I  propose  to  put  myself 
on  record  for  the  electric  method.  The  wall  engine  may  be 
credited  with  an  economy  of  50  or  jjerhaps  100  pounds  of  water 
per  horse-power  per  hour,  while  the  generator  which  furnishes 
current  to  the  motor  fi-om  any  well-designed  jjower  station 
ought  to  work  on  13  to  15  pounds  of  water,  leaving  the  difference 
available  to  offset  any  difference  in  first  cost. 

I  claim  for  the  present  generators  and  motors  of  standard  type 
that  they  will  run  a  given  time  on  less  than  one-tenth  the  repairs 
■which  will  be  required  on  a  steam  engine  of  the  same  power. 
Generators  and  motors  are  being  built  to-day  which  give  from  85 
per  cent,  efficiency  at  half  load  to  90  or  Q!?  per  cent,  at  full  load. 
The  day  has  gone  by  wlieu  it  is  fair  to  accuse  electrical  trans- 
missions of  an  efficiency  between  40  and  50  per  cent. 

Another  point  which  has  been  urged  against  the  electric  drive 
for  shops  has  been  the  necessity  for  a  great  reduction  of  speed. 
This  was  true  in  the  past,  but  improved  designs  have  brought 
about  a  great  reduction  of  the  speed  of  the  motors  with  a  very 
small  increase  in  the  weight  and  cost  of  material.  We  have  in 
our  shops  a  great  number  of  special  tools  with  little  motors  on 
them,  with  one  reduction,  without  any  belt ;  one  gear  drives  into 
another  as  you  drop  the  speed  of  a  lathe  spindle  by  the  back 
gear.  The  shafts  in  our  shops  run  from  loO  to  200  revolutions 
per  ;minute.  It  is  not  much  of  a  reduction  from  a  motor  at  800 
revolutions. 
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Mr.  OJierlln  Sml/li. — There  is  an  advantage  in  gearing  the  elec- 
tric motor  to  the  shaft  instead  of  stringing  it  on  the  line.  The 
power  should  be  applied  at  the  middle  of  a  shaft  at  any  length 
rather  than  at  one  end,  and  the  armature  should  be  readily  ac- 
cessible. I  think  most  of  oiir  shafting  runs  too  slowly.  While 
speeds  of  less  than  100  revolutions  are  disappearing,  yet  we  will 
save  by  speeding  up  further  yet.  Moreover,  the  pulleys  on  our 
countei'shafts  should  be  of  larger  diameter,  so  as  to  speed  the 
belt  and  diminish  the  pull.  Much  line  shafting  might  be  run  at 
300  or  400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  then  a  motor  at  700  or 
800  revolutions  a  minute  could  be  connected  to  it  with  quiet 
gearing  and  moderate  reduction. 

J/r.  Pearsim. — I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding  the 
opinion  that  the  steam  engine  is  in  any  danger  of  being  sup- 
planted. I  think  all  will  agree  with  me  that  the  steam  engine  will 
always  have  its  place.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  going  to  riin 
it  into  the  river  or  ocean,  but  I  think  the  generator  and  motor 
also  are  going  to  have  their  places.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
in  talking  to  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  one  of  our 
largest  trunk  lines  the  other  day,  when  discussing  air,  electricity, 
and  steam  for  motive  power.  Much  to  his  surprise,  although  he 
•was  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details  of  his  de- 
partment, I  found  in  conversation  with  him  that  he  had  not 
realized  the  amount  of  jiower  which  was  being  used  on  132  miles 
of  liis  road  constantly.  He  made  figures  on  it,  and  I  do  not 
know,  if  I  asked  you  gentlemen,  if  you  coiild  guess  anywhere 
near  it  or  not. 

It  exceeded  my  guess  four  times.  On  the  system  in  question, 
which  was  132  miles,  or  very  close  to  that,  there  is  100,000  horse- 
power constantly  in  active  service.  There  is  no  gentleman  who 
will  stand  here  and  argue  for  a  moment  that  electricity  is  the 
power  to  drive  a  small  number  of  trains.  If  enough  trains  are 
run  to  make  the  load  constant,  or  nearly  so,  as,  for  instance,  in 
suburban  traffic,  all  must  agree  that  electricity  should  supersede 
steam.  We  have  to-day  on  some  of  our  leading  trunk  lines  as 
good  locomotives  as  there  are  in  the  world.  These  engines  are 
yielding  about  1,000  horse-power.  If  indicated,  they  will  show 
that  the  horse-power  which  they  give  out  is  costing  at  least  30 
pounds  of  water,  and  as  a  rule  is  costing  50  pounds.  Now  an 
engine  can  be  built — and  there  are  many  builders  here  to-day 
who  would  be  glad  to  take  the  contract  to  build  an  engine  of 
16 
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2,000  horse-power — which  will  yield  one  horse-power  hour  on  1 3 
pounds  of  water,  and  some  of  them  down  to  11  and  12.  It  can 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  power  at  the  station  only  costs  one- 
quarter  what  it  does  in  a  locomotive,  and  the  very  highest  loss 
that  can  be  expected  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  air,  in  talking  with  the  same  man,  and 
I  consider  him  to-day  one  of  the  best  locomotive  engineers  on 
this  continent,  he  asked,  "  In  reference  to  air,  steam,  and  elec- 
tricity, have  you  seen  a  machine  designed  to  drive  a  street  car,  or 
drive  any  device,  which  you  w-ould  call  a  locomotive,  which  would 
stand  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  steam  locomotive  ?  "  He  said, 
"  The  reciprocating  engine  has  to  be  kept  in  thorough  alignment 
or  else  it  has  to  suffer."  The  electric  motor  has  a  rotating 
motion  with  all  its  advantages.  Air  is  being  tried  to-day,  because 
men  want  to  see  if  there  are  any  hidden  virtues  in  it ;  biit  in 
my  estimation  they  will  find  that  there  are  none.  We  have  gone 
through  many  stages  of  engineering ;  trying  this,  dropping  it, 
and  trj-ing  that  and  dropping  it.  Possibly  our  sous  wdll  take  it 
up  on  the  same  lines  as  we  have,  if  they  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  read  what  some  of  us  have  done,  and  in  that  way  save  them- 
selves many  useless  experiments.  In  talking  with  the  gentle- 
man in  reference  to  applying  electricity  to  his  road,  he  said  he 
thought  the  day  was  much  nearer  at  hand  than  he  had  expected 
prior  to  our  conversation. 

J/;-.  Bockivood. — The  utility  of  independent  electric  drives  for 
each  room  and  each  heavy  machine  is  questionable,  to  my  mind. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  machine  shops  it  is  often 
true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  indicated  horse- 
power of  the  steam  oigine  is  lost  in  the  friction  of  the  engine 
and  of  the  line  sliafting.  But  inasmuch  as  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  production  of  finished  work  in  machine  shops 
is  represented  by  the  cost  of  the  engine-power  required  to  pro- 
duce it,  I  think  all  will  agree  that  complication  and  heavy  first 
cost  are  to  be  avoided.  Simplicity  and  reliability  are  of  the 
first  importance.  These  qualities  should  be  attained  with  as 
high  a  degree  of  economy  as  practicable.  The  English  custom 
of  driving  each  line  shaft  with  a  wall  engine  permits  different 
lines  of  shaft  to  be  shut  down  if  the  motion  is  not  needed  at  any 
time,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  practice  in 
the  jjarticular  instance  of  machine-shop  tool  driving. 

Mr.  George  E.  Sfetson. — The  trouble  comes  with  the  motor  in 
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getting  it  upon  tlie  sbaft  at  the  speed  at  wbioh  we  waiit  to  run 
the  shaft.  You  have  got  to  have  between  the  motor  aud  the 
shaft  a  belt,  and  that  is  one  of  the  elements  of  costliness  in  the 
shaft  business.  I  have  found  in  the  case  of  a  shaft  about  foiir 
liundred  feet  long  that  the  foreman,  to  keep  it  from  side  action 
had  put  in  a  number  of  side  collars.  Between  the  morning 
length  of  that  shaft  and  its  evening  length — from  the  heat  of  the 
room  and  the  heating  by  friction — there  was  an  inch  or  so  differ- 
ence in  its  length,  and  of  course  it  tended  to  spring  the  shaft, 
and  created  friction  between  the  box  and  collars.  1  remember 
a  verv  curious  condition  I  found  in  South  America.  An  engineer 
was  putting  up  a  line  for  a  plantation.  Thei'e  were  cross  tim- 
bers, on  which  the  boxes  rested,  running  across  the  room.  In 
one  instance  there  was  a  jog  of  about  three  inches  in  the  level 
of  the  timbers.  He  had  put  in  bolts  about  four  inches  long 
between  the  couplings,  and  filled  the  space  with  old  leather,  and 
it  was  not  only  a  hard  shaft  to  drive,  but  it  was  very  musi- 
cal. It  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  care  of  the  shafting,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  feel  that,  while  I  am  between  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, and  have  bothered  a  good  deal  with  both,  the  reduction 
of  the  speed  of  the  motor  to  the  conditions  of  the  general  appli- 
cation of  a  shaft  is  the  troublesome  point.  When  our  electrical 
colleagues  will  get  a  motor  which  will  ruu  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
horse-power,  which  is  what  we  want  ou  a  great  many  shafts, 
and  run  it  at  250  revobttions,  and  put  it  on  directly,  that  will 
be  something  we  are  looking  foi'.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  accomplished  yet  or  not 

Mr.  Pearson. — It  is.     It  just  means  increasing  the  material. 

Mr.  Stetson. — That  is  what  is  the  matter. 

Mr.  Pearson. — In  the  last  two  years  we  have  decreased  the 
speed  of  motors  more  than  one-half. 

3r>:  F.  A.  Goetze. — In  regard  to  electrically  driven  machinery  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Darling, 
Superintendent  of  Columbia  University. 

At  its  new  site  the  University  will  eventually  have  sixteen 
buildings,  distributed  over  an  area  about  twice  the  size  of 
Madison  Square  Park.  These  buildings  will  require,  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  about  fifty  or  sixty  fan-blowers,  located, 
almost  without  exception,  in  the  sub-basement  and  attic  flooi's, 
and  varying  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

In  %-iew  of  his  experience  at  the  College  of  Physicians  aud 
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Surgeons,  where  he  has  been  throwing  out  the  small  fan  engines 
and  substituting  electric  motors,  Mr.  Darling  has  decided  to  run 
the  fans  in  the  new  buildings  with  electric  motors,  directly  con- 
nected wherever  possible.  I  think  that  the  advantages  in  the 
care  and  maintenance  required  for  the  motors  and  their  electric 
circuits,  as  compared  with  the  same  requirement  for  the  small 
engines  and  their  steam  and  exhaust  lines,  will  be  apparent  to  all. 

Another  advantage  w'hich  is  gained  by  electrically  driven 
machinery  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  also 
at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  where  the  laundry  machinery 
and  fans  are  equipped  with  direct  connected  motors,  lies  in  the 
ability  to  run  this  machinery  with  a  storage  battery  whenever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  shut  down  either  the  steam  line,  dynamos, 
or  engines  for  repairs. 

J/r.  Stttsim. — I  think  we  are  rambling  from  the  subject.  The 
position  which  I  tried  to  take  was  that  at  the  present  time  it  was 
questionable  whether  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  a  motor 
could  take  the  place  of  the  regular  methods  of  transmission.  I 
have  uo  doubt  in  angle  work,  where  you  have  to  turn  a  corner 
with  belts,  which  is  frequently  done,  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  figure  very  carefully  whether  the  motor  was  not  the  thing  to 
put  there.  I  know  from  my  experience  that  the  slower  the 
motor  goes,  the  higher  the  price  asked,  up  to  date,  and  I  don't 
know  how  much  money  it  would  take  to  get  a  motor  down  to 
250  revolutions.  I  know  that  with  a  five  horse-power  motor  for 
slow  speeds,  you  get  seven  and  a  half  high  speed,  and  the  price 
is  the  same.  "We  trust  for  the  best,  and  I  have  faith  that  it 
may  come.  But  we  are  talking  about  what  is  taking  place  to- 
day. Now  the  gentleman  on  my  right  spoke  about  the  fan 
business.  Put  a  motor  there  by  all  means.  You  want  that  fan 
to  go  along  about  the  same  jog  as  the  motor  is  going.  It  is 
the  application  of  a  motor  to  a  different  condition  at  which  we 
pause,  and  if  we  are  going  to  confine  ourselves  to  this  paper  it 
is  running  shafting  in  machine  shops. 

J/r.  Samuel  M.  Green. — The  question  of  the  use  of  the  electric 
motor  or  of  shafting  would  seem  to  be  one  of  investment. 
By  the  use  of  shafting  we  can  transmit  power  at  an  efiiciency 
of  80  per  cent.  The  gentlemen  advocating  electricity  will  agree, 
I  think,  that  a  higher  efiiciency  can  hardly  be  realized  from  the 
use  of  generators  and  motors. 

Under  these  conditions  it  will  be  simply  a  question  whether 
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the  use  of  shafting  will  require  a  greater  or  less  outlay  than 
tiie  use  of  motors,  and  which  will  be  maiutained  at  the  miuimum 
cost. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  try  the  graphite  bearings  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  speakers,  but  have  not  had 
success  in  their  use.  They  crack  and  wear  badlj*.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  of  this  bearing  for  some  time,  and  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  still  on  the  market. 

Another  question  brought  out  by  the  paper  is  of  much 
interest,  and  has  not  been  touched  upon  by  any  of  the  speakers ; 
I  refer  to  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  its  purification. 
I  have  been  unable  to  secure  a  purifier  in  which  I  have  perfect 
faith.  One  always  has  some  hesitancy  in  using  oil  the  second 
time,  even  if  it  has  been  passed  through  a  filter.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  fr-om  some  one  upon  this  question,  if  any  one  has 
satisfactoi-ily  solved  it. 

I  think  Mr.  Rockwood's  remarks  have  been  rather  miscon- 
ceived. I  understood  Mr.  Rockwood  to  say  that  they  were 
using  these  small  engines,  and  to  say  that  he  preferred  line 
shafting  to  them.  It  seemed  to  me,  from  remarks  made,  that  the 
gentlemen  understood  him  to  say  that  he  prefei-red  the  small 
engine  to  the  motor.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  small 
engines  are  less  economical  than  small  motors  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Mr.  Alfred  Brooks  Frij. — There  is  one  portion  of  the  discussion 
which  has  toiached  on  a  question  which  our  experience  in  the 
United  States  public  buildings  in  the  treasury  service  well 
enforces  as  important. 

A  great  many  of  our  larger  buildings,  notably  those  used  for 
post-office  purposes,  have  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  mechan- 
ism ;  they  have  small  printing  offices,  and  mechanism  for  defacing 
stamps,  and  post  marking,  and  for  other  purposes.  Formerly  we 
drove  this  mechanism  with  Shafting  belted  to  small  engines. 
But  we  have  found  practically  a  twofold  economy  in  substituting 
electric  motors  for  them.  We  find,  given  proper  care  and  proper 
attention,  that  the  motors  built  by  any  of  the  older  reliable 
electric  companies  can  be  depended  on.  I  do  not  refer  to  any 
particular  concern,  but  our  experience  with  the  three  or  four  of 
the  older  types  of  machine  is  that  they  are  reliable,  and  we  find 
that  in  actual  practice  it  is  no  more  expensive  to  install  good 
wiring,  and  not  so  expensive  to  maintain  it.  as  it  is  to  install  and 
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maiutaiii  long  lines  of  small  steam  pipe.  Most  of  otir  units  for 
miscellaneous  separate  power  would  be  from  five  to  eighteen 
horse-power,  and  we  have  found  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
motors  and  wiring,  and  the  interest  account  on  them,  would  not 
exceed  interest  and  repairs  on  the  cost  of  small  engines  of  the 
same  power  having  long  lengths  of  small  steam  pipe. 

I  think  almost  every  one  here  will  agree  with  me,  that  for  build- 
ing and  shop  uses  the  loss  in  transformation  in  the  electric  motor 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  efScieucy  of  the  system  and 
its  cleanliness  and  convenience. 

In  our  service  we  have  gone  into  this  matter  carefully,  and 
having  completed  a  series  of  tests  for  about  two  years  at  the 
United  States  buildings,  Boston,  we  are  going  to  equip  the  New 
York  post-office  building  with  its  own  electric  plant,  taking  out 
the  various  small  steam  engines,  and  replacing  them  by  electric 
motors,  because  we  have  found  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  maintenance  of  long  lines  of  steam  pipe,  the  annoyance  and 
the  heat,  the  trouble  with  drips,  and  the  fact  that  the  small 
engines  often  cause  twice  as  much  trouble  by  unskilful  handling 
as  a  motor  would,  we  found  it  expedient  to  substitute  motors. 
Of  course  we  pay  special  attention  to  the  incessant  running  of  our 
plants.  In  the  big  post-offices  they  are  nearly  all  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  electric  light.  We  do  not  have  gas,  upon  the 
theoiy  that  if  you  have  gas,  and  the  engineers  have  anything 
to  fall  back  on,  they  will  not  be  careful  about  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  electric  apparatus.  The  Boston  United  States 
electric  plant  has  an  output  of  about  450  electric  horse-power  for 
the  post-office  and  sub-treasury,  and  about  60  electric  horse-power 
for  the  custom  house.  The  ])lant  has  been  in  operation  every 
day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  something  over  thirteen 
3'ears. 

The  total  time  lost  from  accidental  shut-downs  is  between  five 
and  six  hours,  and  that  occurred  in  connection  with  an  accident 
to  the  feed  system  of  an  old  battery  of  boilers.  The  time  lost  by 
sundry  shut-downs  for  absolutely  necessary  repairs  to  the  main 
steam-]iiping,  or  absolutely  necessary  repairs  to  the  main  shaft- 
ing, will  not  exceed  for  those  thirteen  years,  twelve  working  days 
of  ten  hours  each  day.  The  plant  in  question  has  not  been  in 
duplicate.  We  have  had  an  average  of  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  spare  apparatus  ;  that  is,  usually,  one  spare  engine  and 
twenty  to  thirty  kilowatts  in  reserve.     We  have  found  that  the 
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plant  may  be  operated  practically  contimioush-,  and  without  any 
great  difHculty,  provided  tlie  repairs  are  kept  up,  and  provided 
constant  attention  is  given  to  it.  Moreover,  I  feel  sure  that 
I  express  the  feeling  of  our  service  in  saying  that  for  small  units 
of  power,  taking  everything  into  consideration — the  length  of 
shafting,  the  slipping  of  belts,  the  care  of  belts,  the  care  of  bear- 
ings, the  loss  of  power  in  long  lengths  of  steam  pijie — that 
motors,  directly  applied  as  practicable  (motors  of  the  best  type), 
are  a  very  efficient  substitute  for  small  engines. 

Mr.  Ffarson. — In  reference  to  hot  journals  absorbing  power 
in  transmission,  my  expei'ience  has  been  that  care  is  the  greatest 
preventive.  The  best  way  to  obtain  or  enforce  this  is  to  in- 
vestigate each  case  thoroughly,  and  then  adopt  some  measure 
of  exposing  the  man,  either  by  dismissing  him,  or,  to  do  as  some 
railroad  companies  do,  place  his  name  on  the  blackboards  on  the 
different  divisions  of  the  road,  stating  the  time,  date,  and  the 
conditions  whereby  the  journal  became  hot.  I  know  where  this 
method  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  very  suceessfid  in  pre- 
venting hot  journals. 

J/r.  lioekwood. — Since  the  subject  of  the  paper  is  friction  in 
shafting,  I  wonder  that  no  one  has  advocated  roller  bearings. 
I  will  advocate  them.  I  bought  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
roller  bearings  about  a  year  ago — heavy  roller  beftrings,  five  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter,  down  to  three  and  a  half,  running  200 
turns  to  a  minute,  and  they  have  always  run  very  nicely.  They 
cost  me  about  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  other  kind.  I  got  a 
guarantee  from  the  manufacturer  that  if  anything  happened  to 
them  in  two  years,  he  would  either  give  me  another  set  or  put  in 
babbitted  bearing  at  my  discretion.  Now,  that  shafting,  although 
it  is  a  great  heavy  shaft,  with  a  lot  of  pulleys  on  it,  and  about 
300  feet  long,  can  be  easily  rotated  by  a  man  by  simply  putting 
his  weight  on  the  main  driving  pulley  when  it  has  been  standing 
idle  for  a  number  of  days.  I  personally  believe  that  the  roller 
bearing  is  going  to  be  introduced  everywhere  in  stationary  work 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  "We  need  a  certain  amount  of 
experimental  data  as  to  just  how  to  proportion  the  roller  bearing. 
But  when  I  say  roller  bearing  I  do  not  mean  hard  rollers.  As  fiir 
as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  concern  in  the  world  which  makes  a 
roller  bearing  which  does  not  have  a  hard  roller,  and  that  is  the 
■concern  of  which  I  bought  these  boxes. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Bard  well. — In  regard   to   driving   line  shafting,  I 
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would  recommeud  where  the  shafts  run  at  right  angles  that  they 
be  driven  either  by  separate  engines  or  motors ;  but  the  question 
of  friction,  which  the  paper  is  based  on,  can  be  reduced  by  put- 
ting in  roller  bearings. 

While  at  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  three 
or  four  months  ago,  I  was  talking  roller  bearings  with  Mr.  Beck. 
He  showed  me  a  set  of  rolls  on  which  they  formerly  had  a  six- 
inch  double  belt,  but  were  unable  to  drive  the  rolls.  They  then 
put  a  four-inch  belt  on  the  back  of  the  six-inch  belt,  and  still 
were  unable  to  drive  them.  They  finally  put  in  roller  bearing.?, 
and  then  run  the  rolls  with  a  three-inch  single  belt.  From  that 
they  reduced  it  to  a  two-inch  belt,  and  did  run  them  with  a  one- 
inch  single  belt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  roller  bearings  and  a  one-inch  belt 
they  did  M'hat  they  were  unable  to  do  with  solid  bearings  and  a 
six-inch  and  four-inch  belt.  When  I  saw  the  rolls,  they  were 
driving  with  a  two-inch  single  belt. 

Since  the  regular  meeting  we  have  made  some  extensive  experi- 
ments in  the  friction  of  roller  bearings  and  solid  bearings  on  line 
shafting  which  was  208  feet  long  in  both  cases.  The  roller-bearing 
shaft  was  2}f  inches  in  tliameter,  and  the  solid-bearing  shaft  was 
2xV  inches.  The  total  weight  of  the  roller-bearing  shaft  was 
6,36i  pounds,  and  that  of  the  solid-bearing,  including  such  pulleys 
as  were  on  the  line,  .5,163  pounds.     The  results  are  as  follows : 

The  coefficient  of  friction  for  the  roller-bearing  shaft  at  a 
periphery  speed  of  60  feet  per  minute  was  .01(3,  and  of  the  solid- 
bearing  at  the  same  periphery  speed  was  .0661.  At  110  feet  per 
minute  periphery  speed  the  roller-bearing  coefficient  was  .0203, 
and  the  solid-bearing  at  the  same  periphery  speed  .0901. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  for  a  jDeriphery  speed  of  (50  feet  per 
minute  the  roller  bearing  only  consumed  24.2  per  cent,  as  much 
power  as  the  solid,  and  at  110  feet  per  minute  periphery  speed 
the  roller  bearing  only  consumed  20j  per  cent,  as  much  as  the 
solid. 

This  test  was  made  with  the  belts  all  thrown  off  and  the  shaft 
driven  by  a  motor  which  had  previously  been  thorouglily  tested  as 
to  its  efficiency,  and  the  results  were  very  closely  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  solid  bearing  was  7.4 
pounds,  and  on  the  roller-bearing  shaft  was  8.58  pounds  per 
square  inch ;  but  this  weight  per  square  inch  was  not  considered, 
as  the  pressure  per  square  inch  was  so  small  in  results. 
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Mr.  Jolimon. — I  would  like  to  say  that  I  tliiuk  a  won!  of  cau- 
tiou  is  necessary  iu  speaking  of  roller  bearings,  and  that  they, 
like  many  other  good  things,  have  got  to  be  well  made  and  used 
with  discretion.  The  company  I  work  for,  not  very  long  ago 
bought  a  railroad  travelling  crane.  It  is  pretty  heavy ;  all  the 
weight  has  to  be  carried  on  two  pairs  of  wheels,  and  when  it  is 
run  with  its  maximum  load  hanging  from  the  end  of  the  jib,  the 
pressure  on  the  joui'uals  is  pretty  high.  To  provide  for  this  the 
makers  put  in  roller  bearings,  or  what  were  intended  for  roller 
bearings.  All  they  did  was  to  make  the  axle-box  an  inch  larger 
than  the  journal,  and  ]nit  in  enough -pieces  of  half-inch  cold-rolled 
shafting  to  fill  the  space.  Instead  of  a  bearing,  it  became  a  first- 
class  axle-grinding  machine  right  off;  there  was  nothing  to  keep 
the  rollers  parallel  and  out  of  contact,  so  they  turned  at  different 
angles  and  cut  the  journal.  The  result  was  that  they  had  to  be 
taken  out,  and  boxes  carrying  plain  heavy  brasses,  about  iu  loco- 
motive style,  substituted,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  understood  in 
speaking  of  roller  bearings  that  they  have  got  to  be  caged  or  kept 
])arallel  in  some  way,  to  give  good  results. 

I'ruf.  C.  H.  Benjamin* — The  discussion  seems  to  have  drifted 
some  distance  from  its  moorings.  The  object  of  the  paper  was 
rather  to  show  the  faults  of  shafting  and  to  suggest  remedies 
than  to  hint  at  dispensing  with  it  altogether. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  many  cases  electric  transmission  is 
better  and  cheapei-,  but  it  is  also  true  that  iu  most  cases  shafting 
is  used  and  will  continue  to  be  used,  so  that  tlie  question  now  at 
issue  is  how  to  reduce  the  friction  losses  in  shafting  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  this  connection  I  can  only  repeat  the  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  close  of  the  paper,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  them 
confirmed  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Samuel  Webber. 

There  is  a  limit  in  practice  to  the  rotative  speed  of  line  shaft- 
ing, and  I  should  be  inclined  to  set  it  at  about  three  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute.  I  have  had  some  experience  with  shaft- 
ing at  five  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  and  should  not  care 
to  repeat  it.  If  it  is  desired  to  get  still  higher  belt  speed,  it  is 
better  to  do  so  by  using  larger  pulleys.  My  experience  with 
steel  pulleys  in  such  cases  has  been  very  favorable  to  them. 

If  shafting  is  round,  is  straight,  and  in  line  when  loaded,  and  if 
the  bearings  are  well  fitted,  and  well  oiled  with  good  oil,  the  loss 
of  power  in  compactly  an-anged  shops  will  be  small. 
*  Author's  Closure  under  the  Rules. 
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The  use  of  graphite,  grease,  etc.,  is  usually  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lect, and  results  in  a  large  net  loss  due  to  increase  in  the  coal 
bill.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  many  manufacturers  who 
are  seriously  contemplating  the  use  of  roUer  bearings  on  ordinary 
line  shafting. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  a  shop  is  said  to  be  running 
at  full  capacity,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all  the 
machines  are  running.  Probably  in  most  machine  shops,  when 
the  full  complement  of  men  is  at  work,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  machine  power  is  used,  if  an  average  is  taken  for  the 
day  or  for  the  week. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  in  Table  II. 
show  the  unloaded  and  not  the  loaded  friction  of  the  shafting. 
This  is  true ;  but  where  the  shafting  consumes  so  large  a  fraction 
of  the  total  energy,  throwing  the  machines  on  or  off  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  fi-ictiou. 

If  this  paper  and  its  discussion  will  lead  some  who  read  them 
to  overhaul  their  shafting,  put  it  in  line,  and  keep  it  oiled,  some 
good  will  have  been  done. 
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FOURTH   PAPER. 

BT  M.   P.   WOOD,    NEW  TORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  fourth  paper  on  "  Rustless  Coatings "  was  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  oils  and  other  vehicles  used  in  paint 
processes.  Since  the  third  paper  was  presentedt,  so  many  exam- 
ples of  the  vagaries  of  corrosion  of  metalUc  bodies  have  pre- 
sented themselves  which  appear  to  claim  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  engineers  as  to  the  causes  and  remedies  therefor  (the 
effects  being  in  most  cases  too  painfullv  apparent^,  that  in  lieu 
of  the  vehicle  subject  I  present  a  case  of  corrosion  of  so  remark- 
able a  character-,  and  one  in  which  the  record  is  so  positive  in 
its  details,  that  it  is  removed  from  the  category  of  speculation 
as  to  the  cause  of  corrosion  in  this  particular  case. 

How  many  more  kindred  cases  could  be  brought  forward  of 
almost  equal  interest,  if  but  reported  for  record  by  engineering 
observers,  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but  the  reported  case  of  the 
corrosion  of  the  floor  beams  in  the  old  New  York  Times  build- 
ing,* occurring,  as  it  were,  almost  under  one's  feet  in  the  short 
interval  of  thirty-five  years,  and  in  the  hereinafter  reported  case 
of  one  of  sis  days,  appears  to  be  an  unanswerable  argument  of 
the  dangers  of  using  the  oxide  of  iron  in  any  form  for  the  pro- 
tection of  metallic  structures  from  corrosion. 

This  argument  may  be  reinforced  by  the  query,  What  is  or 
what  will  be  occurring  to  the  metallic  portions  of  the  many  sky- 
scrapers which  are  in  process  of  erection  in  our  own  and  other 
cities  at  the  present  time,  under  gi-eat  dissimilarity  as  regards 
temperature,  humidity,  and  other  climatic  conditions,  but  of  one 
characteristic  sameness — •\az.,  being  sealed  in  solid  masonry  or 
other  coverings  beyond  the  ken  of  inspection  ? 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 

\  Detroit  meeting,  June,  1895,  Voiame  XVI.,  paper  number  637,  pp.  663-706. 

t  Triinxnctiom  A.  S.  >I.  E..  Volume  XVI..  paper  number  626,  p.  409. 
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Inspection  of  these  bnikliugs  now  in  progress,  as  well  as 
those  lately  erected,  reveals  jDossibly  a  slight  improvement  in 
general  over  the  conditions  apparent  two  years  ago  ;  but  the  im- 
provement is  a  hollow  mockery,  and  will  bear  fruit  for  repent- 
ance ere  many  years  have  passed.  These  structures,  though 
more  carefully  painted  than  those  erected  before  with  more  and 
heavier  coatings  of  some  kind  of  stuff  called  paint,  do  not 
appear  in  a  single  case  to  have  received  any  attention  or  consid- 
eration as  to  the  condition  of  the  metallic  surfaces  before  apply- 
ing the  protective  coating  beyond  a  possible  sweep  with  a  dirty 
broom  to  get  rid  of  the  rough  dirt  from  the  workshop  yard,  and 
a  possible  wipe  with  a  piece  of  old  sacking  to  remove  the  grease 
due  to  machining  processes.  Anything  like  a  washing  down  of 
the  parts  with  soda-ash  or  lye-water  to  remove  the  grease,  and 
then  pickling  with  weak  acid  to  remove  the  mill  scale,  and  a 
subsequent  washing  with  lime-water  to  neutralize  the  acid  bath, 
warming  the  work  before  painting  it,  and  care  to  apply  the  paint 
only  on  clear,  bright  days,  when  no  sweating  can  occur,  or  apply- 
ing the  paint  in  warm  paint-rooms — it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  in 
a  single  case  out  of  the  many  skeleton  structures  of  our  modern 
sky-scrapers  can  this  be  found  to  have  been  the  procedure. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  is  not  done  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, where  the  light  grillage  and  ornamental  partitions  should 
at  least  claim  these  jirecautionary  measures  to  be  used,  and 
where  the  qiiestiou  of  weight  and  complexity  of  parts  could  not 
arise  to  cause  a  decision  on  the  side  of  Cheap-John  methods. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition,  in  applying  paint  for  the 
protection  of  metallic  surfaces,  that  the  surface  must  not  only 
be  first  prepared  by  cleaning  it  to  receive  the  paint,  but  the 
manner  and  time  in  which  the  coating  is  applied  are  strong  fac- 
tors towards  getting  a  favorable  result.  A  poor  paint  properly 
applied  to  a  properly. prepared  surface  will  in  general  give  a 
better  and  more  lasting  result  than  a  good  paint  improjjerly 
applied  to  an  improperly  prepared  surface. 

In  previous  papers  on  "Rustless  Coatings"  read  before  this 
Society  attention  has  been  called  to  a  few  of  the  man}'  cases  of 
destructive  corrosion  which  are  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer — viz.:  The  Niagara  Falls  and  Brooklyn  Suspension 
bi'idges  {Transactions  A.  S  M.  E.,  Volume  XV.,  paper  number 
598,  pp.  1044-1040);  the  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  Kiver  at  Montreal,  Can.  (Volume  XVI.,  paper  number 
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626,  p.  410),  aud  the  Firth  of  Forth  Cantilever  Bridge,  Scotland 
(Volume  XVI.,  paper  number  62(1,  page  407)  ;  the  elevated 
railway  and  viaduct  constructions  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way lines  in  the  city  of  New  York — and  the  evidently  wrong 
conception  from  the  beginning  of  what  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  from  corrosion  of  these  costly  structures,  so  that 
their  life  could  be  measured  by  the  lapse  of  centuries  instead  of 
decades. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  the  new  suspension  bridges 
between  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn — the  North  River  Bridge 
and  the  East  River  Cantilever  Bridge,  two  of  the  most  costly 
and  important  metallic  structures  of  the  many  in  the  world — will 
require  the  most  careful  consideration  by  their  engineer  corps 
of  the  means  to  be  taken  to  properly  protect  them  from  corro- 
sion. Aside  from  the  comparatively  unimportant  quantity  of 
the  masonry  used  in  their  construction,  there  are  thousands  of 
tons  of  steel  embodied  in  them,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
thousands  of  separate  parts,  some  accessible  for  examination  as 
to  their  state  at  all  times,  but  more  which  are  so  covered  in  when 
assembled  as  to  utterly  preclude  any  effective  examination  or 
the  adoption  of  any  protective  methods  other  than  those  given 
at  the  time  of  their  erection  in  place.  Tlie  greater  portion  of 
the  separate  parts,  large  and  small,  which  compose  the  whole 
structure  will  be  comparatively  unprotected  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  long  years  that  they  will  be  under  construction,  and 
subject  to  mechanical  injury  of  whatever  coating  may  be  spread 
over  them  at  the  woi-kshop,  and  also  to  that  due  to  the  varying 
changes  in  temperature  and  climatic  conditions,  aggravated  by 
the  presence  of  sea-air,  to  which  inland  structures  of  the  same 
class  of  design  would  not  be  subjected,  and  whose  complete 
failure  from  any  cause  woiild  not  be  so  disastrous  as  the  partial 
failure  of  these. 

The  wires  in  the  suspension  cables  of  these  striictures  (after 
having  been  freed  from  the  mill  scale  of  manufacture  and  di"aw- 
ing  to  wire)  will  no  doubt  be  i^rotected  by  sonie  system  of 
coating  with  zinc,  tin,  or  nickel  to  jjroperly  cover  in  the  screwed 
couplings  used  to  join  the  separate  wires,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  electric  welding  of  the  wires  would  give  a  stronger 
connection  at  possibly  the  same  expense.  That  screwed  or 
twisted  connections  have  always  been  used  for  this  pur])ose 
may  possibly  prove  too  great  a  precedent  to  ignore.     But  why 
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persist  in  coating  such  wires  with  either  boiled  or  raw  linseed 
oil  instead  of  a  reliable  carbon  or  plumbago  paint  ?  Linseed 
oil,  free  from  pigment,  applied  to  any  metallic  surface,  absorbs 
moisture  freely  as  a  sponge,  swells  up,  loosens  its  bond  on  the 
metal,  and  rarely  if  ever  renews  its  bond  when  dried  out.  A 
properly  prepared  paint  could  be  as  readily  applied  as  the  oil, 
would  take  no  longer  to  dry,  and  would  resist  friction  and  mois- 
ture greatly  in  excess  of  an  oil  coating,  and  be  a  proper  foun- 
dation to  receive  the  final  protective  coating  ere  the  cables  were 
finished  or  covered  in. 

Engbn'crinri,  July  31,  1896,  pp.  157-158,  reports  from  a  jjaper 
read  by  Mr.  Hector  Macoll,  of  Belfast,  before  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  (before  referred  to),  an  interesting  case  of 
the  "  Unusual  Corrosion  of  Marine  Machinery  "  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  oxide  of  iron  pigment : 

'  Corrosion  in  marine  engines  and  boilers  is  usually  confined 
to  well-known  parts,  is  not  rapid  in  its  action,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented or  stopped  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  measures.  In  a 
recent  instance  its  action  was  so  widespread,  so  rapid,  and  so 
powerful  as  to  render  a  short  description  of  it  interesting  to 
engineers. 

"  Steamer. — The  steamer  Glenarm  is  a  steel  vessel  of  the  long, 
raised  quarter-deck  type,  built  in  Belfast  in  1890,  for  the  Antrim 
Iron  Ore  Company',  and  is  engaged  in  their  trade  between  Bel- 
fast and  ports  on  the  northeast  coasts  of  Scotland  and  England. 
She  is  classed  100  Al  in  Lloyd's  register,  with  a  deadweight 
capacity  of  about  800  tons  ;  and  her  machinery  consists  of  three 
crank  triple  engines  with  cylinders  17  inches,  27  inches,  and  44 
inches  in  diameter  by  30-inch  stroke ;  a  three-fiirnace,  single- 
ended  boiler  of  the  usual  type,  loaded  to  a  pressure  of  1G5 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  single-furnace,  horizontal,  multi- 
tubular donkey  boiler.  The  shafting  and  other  forgings  are  all 
of  iron ;  the  boilers  are  of  steel,  with  iron  tubes. 

"  Submergewe. — On  Tuesday,  December  24, 1895,  this  steamer, 
carrying  a  cargo  of  about  650  tons  of  '  burnt  ore  '  from  Irvine 
to  the  Tyne,  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  was  at 
once  beached  in  Scallaster  Bay,  where  the  sea  stood  a  little  over 
her  after-deck  at  low  water,  and  close  up  to  her  bridge  deck  at 
high  water.  On  the  following  Monday,  December  30,  after 
having  been  submerged  six  days,  she  was  pumped  out  and 
raised.     On  the  same  day  steam  was  got  up  in  the  main  boiler ; 
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but  when  about  oO  pounds  pressure  had  been  reached,  the  steam 
valve  on  the  donkey  punip  blew  out,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
copper  at  the  bend  of  the  donkey  feed-pipe  next  the  main  boiler 
had  disappeared  ;  tires  were  therefore  drawn,  and  the  boiler 
blown  olf.  On  Friday,  January  30,  189G,  all  leaks  having  been 
so  far  reduced  as  to  be  under  control  of  the  salvage  pumps,  the 
vessel  left  in  a  tow  for  Belfast,  where  she  arrived  early  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  all  the  salvage  operations  having  been  success- 
fully conducted  by  Captain  Bachelor,  of  the  Livei'pool  Salvage 
Association. 

"  Caii.^e  of'  Corfosion.— On  examination  the  machinery  was 
found  to  present  an  extraordinary  appearance  ;  all  wrought-iron 
work  was  deejDly  and  roughly  corroded,  and  planed  cast-iron 
work  rendered  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 
These  unusual  effects  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  cargo  of 
'  burnt  ore,'  and  the  following  explanation  has  been  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  S.  Courtney,  chemist,  of  Messrs.  Francis  Ritchie 
it  Sons,  Belfast,  who  investigated  the  subject  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Eobert  Browne,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Antrim 
Iron  Ore  Company  :  '  Burnt  ore  is  the  residue  from  the  manu- 
facture of  vitriol  from  siilphur  pyrites,  and  is  generally  found 
to  contain  about  four  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  together 
with  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  due  to  the  sulphur  not  having 
been  completely  burnt  out  of  the  ore  and  becoming  oxidized 
into  suljihates.  The  sulphate  of  copper  would  lie  more  or  less 
completely  dissolved  in  sea-water ;  and  as  the  latter  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt, 
this  would  react  on  the  sulphate  of  copper,  forming  sulphate  of 
sodium  and  chloi-ide  of  copper.  The  sulphate  of  copper  and 
chloride  of  copjier  are  both  soluble  in  water,  and  a  solution  of 
either  or  both  dissolves  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron.  The 
chloride  is  more  energetic  in  its  action  than  the  sulphate ;  but 
in  time  a  solution  of  either,  no  matter  how  weak,  will  dissolve 
an  atom  of  iron  for  every  atom  of  copper  present.  Every  100 
tons  of  cargo  contained  as  much  sulphate  of  copper  as  would, 
if  available,  dissolve  nearly  32  hundredweight  of  metallic  iron. 
The  burnt  ore  might  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  would  combine  with  the  soda  of  common  salt 
in  the  sea-water  and  set  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  latter 
would  rapidly  act  upon  copper  or  brass.' 

"Extent   of    Common. — On    the    condition    of    affairs    being 
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discovered,  the  engines  and  boilers  as  well  as  tlie  hull  were  at 
once  opened  iij:)  for  survey,  the  underwriters  being  represented 
by  Mr.  Henry  H.  West,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  owners  by  Mr. 
James  Maxtou,  of  Belfast.  The  entire  work  on  the  hull  and 
machinery  was  afterwards  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  latter.  The  general  condition  of  the  engines  was  that 
wrought-irou  work  had  been  penetrated  by  corrosion  to  a 
depth  of  about  three-thirty-second  inch,  and  planed  cast  iron 
so  softened  that  one-eighth  inch  had  to  be  taken  oif  before  a 
hard  surface  was  regained.  Surfaces  in  bearing  contact,  or 
with  oil  between  them,  and  all  painted  surfaces,  were  com- 
pletely preserved.  The  detailed  condition  of  the  various  parts 
and  the  measures  taken  to  restore  them  were  as  follows  : 

"  CyUwh^ftt. — These  had  partially  filled  through  the  hot-well, 
and  from  the  draiu  cocks  being  open.  The  lower  part  of  the 
intermediate  cylinder  was  softened  for  twelve  inches  up,  and 
was  rebored  one-quarter  inch  larger  in  diametei',  and  the  piston 
altered  to  suit.  The  piston  valves  and  liners  in  the  high- 
pressure  and  intermediate  cylinders  were  softened  at  their 
lower  ends ;  the  liners  were  rebored,  and  the  valves  fitted  with 
new  rings.  The  lower  edges  of  the  low-pressure  slide  valve 
and  face  were  also  softened ;  the  valve  was  planed,  and  the 
lower  bar  of  the  face  chipped  off  and  replaced  by  a  brass 
strip  pinned  on.  In  all  other  respects  they  were  souud  and 
good. 

"Pifsion-Bdds  'tnd  Connecting  Bods  were  turned  all  over,  reduced 
three-sixteenth  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  former  fitted  with  new 
neck  and  gland  bushes. 

"  Guides  had  oue-eighth  inch  planed  off  them  before  a  hard 
surface  was  reached,  and  the  guide-shoes  were  lined  up  to 
suit. 

"Valve  Gear  is  of  the  Hackworth  type.  Tlie  valve  spindles 
and  various  rods  were  turned  all  over,  to  remove  the  deep 
pitting;  the  angle  blocks  had  their  planed  surfaces  reduced 
one-eighth  inch,  and  the  various  parts  lined  up  to  suit. 

"  Shafting. — -The  crank-webs  were  deeply  corroded,  but  as 
there  was  ample  strength  they  were  filled  with  '  hard-stop- 
ping' and  painted.  The  shaft-journals  and  crank-pins  were 
pitted  longitudinally  in  the  exposed  spaces  between  the  white- 
metal  strips,  and  were  also  pitted  transversely  at  the  clearance 
spaces  next  the  crank-webs ;  these  were  cleaned  out,  filed  up, 
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and  the  bearings  ailjusted.  The  thrust  shaft  was  much  cor- 
roded at  the  exposed  parts  of  the  collars  and  journal  ;  it  was 
turned  all  over,  and  the  horseshoes  and  liearing  were  refilled 
with  white  metal.  The  intermediate  length  of  tunnel  shafting 
was  much  corroded  at  the  exposed  part  of  the  journal ;  and  as  it 
was  also  reduced  by  wear,  a  new  journal  was  turned  further 
forward,  and  the  bearing  shifted  to  suit.  The  pi-opeller  and 
propeller  shaft  were  found  in  good  order. 

"Auxil/orie-'i. — The  centrifugal  pumping  engine  was  consider- 
ably wasted  in  the  rods,  guides,  etc.,  and  was  treated  like  the 
main  engines.  The  duplex  pumping  engine  and  donkey-boiler 
pump  were  so  seriously  corroded  as  to  be  useless,  and  they 
were  replaced  by  new.  The  brass  steam  yalye  and  one  pet  cock 
of  the  duplex  pumping  engine  were  curiously  wasted  into  holes, 
and  the  check  yalve  and  seat  on  the  main  boiler  had  the  appeai*- 
ance  of  some  substance,  probably  zinc,  having  been  sucked  out 
of  them. 

"  PijKs. — From  the  appearance  of  the  donkey  copper  feed 
pipe  it  was  feared  that  all  the  copper  pipes  were  seriously 
affected.  A  similar  bend  in  the  main  feed  pipe  was  therefore 
sawn  through,  but  was  found  to  have  suffered  no  deterioration. 
All  the  pressure  pipes,  however,  were  taken  down,  tested,  and 
annealed ;  no  defects  were  detected,  and  they  were  all  replaced. 
But  in  putting  together  the  various  steam  and  vacuum  gauges 
the  small  connecting  pipes  were  found  in  several  places  to  be 
curiously  wasted  below  the  coupling  nut. 

"  Smoll  Detnih. — It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  bolts, 
nuts,  cock  handles,  spanners,  and  such  small  details,  which  were 
wasted  into  mere  shadows  of  their  former  selves,  and  had  to  be 
renewed. 

"  Boilers. — The  safety  valves  of  the  main  boiler  having  been 
eased  when  the  vessel  was  beached,  the  boiler  had  filled  with 
water ;  and  the  condition  of  both  boilers  looked  serious.  The 
front  end  plate  of  the  main  lioiler  was  considerably  wasted ;  the 
furnaces,  which  are  of  the  spiral,  corrugated  type,  had  corrosive 
scores  running  in  the  direction  of  the  cori'ugations ;  and  the 
tubes  were  covered  with  a  deposit  of  what  appeared  to  be  pure 
metallic  copper.  In  the  end,  however,  after  careful  drilling 
and  gauging,  it  was  found  that  an  unexhausted  margin  remained 
in  all  except  the  tubes.  These  were  all  found  to  be  seriously 
corroded   in    both  boilers,   and   every  tube   was   therefore   cut 

IT 
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out  and  renewed  ;  after  which  the  boilers  were  satisfactorily 
tested. 

"  Steam  Trial. — Although  the  utmost  vigilance  and  care  had 
been  exercised  in  examining  as  far  as  possible  every  point  and 
detail,  latent  defects  might  have  existed ;  and  it  was  not  with 
complete  confidence  that  steam  was  again  raised  and  the  nia- 
chinery  tried.  Neither  then,  however,  nor  in  the  months  of 
continuous  service  which  have  since  elapsed,  has  the  slightest 
defect  been  perceived  ;  and  the  machinery  is  now,  thanks  to  its 
thorough  overhaul,  working  with  the  efficiency  and  economy 
which  it  possessed  when  new. 

"  Conclusions. — The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  this  experience 
are  probably  obvious  enough.  Some  of  them  are  for  the 
shipowner  rather  than  the  engineer,  and  therefore  need  hai-dly 
be  referred  to  here ;  Init  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  two  of  the 
others. 

"  First,  the  advantage  of  having  in  marine  engines  and  boilers 
a  small  margin  over  the  actual  requirements  for  strength.  In 
the  various  rods,  shafts,  and  similar  parts,  such  a  diameter  as 
would  allow  them  to  be  skinned  up  ;  in  the  cylinders,  valves, 
etc.,  such  thickness  as  would  allow  them  to  be  bored  or  planed 
afresh ;  and  in  the  furnaces,  combustion  chambers,  and  stays,  a 
slight  excess  of  thickness  over  that  reqtiired  by  the  rules. 

"  Second,  the  advantage  of  good  paint.  Many  engineers  prefer 
polish  to  paint ;  bat  in  this  instance  the  latter  truly  cost  little, 
and  was  worth  much." 

The  final  paragraphs  may  well  claim  serious  attention. 
The  cause  and  eft'ect  are  so  closely  related  that  all  doul)ts  as  to 
the  cause  are  set  at  rest.  As  stated  in  previous  papers  read 
befoi-e  this  Society,  the  corrosive  agent  is  found  in  the  oxide  of 
iron  pigment  as  usually  prepared  for  the  market,  and  claiming 
great  superiority  as  to  quality  by  reason  of  its  bright  attractive 
color  and  purity  over  other  forms  of  oxide  pigments  ground 
from  hematite  ores,  whose  dirty  brown  purplish  color  indicates 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  clay  and  earthy  matters,  wholly 
unreliable  as  a  pigment  even  when  mixed  with  good  linseed  oil, 
and  whose  varying  qualities  are  readily  detected  in  the  separate 
consignments  from  the  same  manufacturer  or  compared  with 
each  other.  Of  the  samples  from  the  many  concerns  turning 
out  this  Cheap  John  material,  none  are  good,  all  are  bad 
and  comparatively  useless  for  the  protection  of  metal,  however 
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admirably  adapted  by  virtue  of  their  cheapness  to  wooden 
structures,  and  are  a  poor  investment  for  them  if  the  merits  of 
a  better  paint  are  considered. 

How  much  damage  is  done  to  the  internal  parts  of  a  marine 
vessel  by  the  use  of  iron-oxide  paints  with  which  those  portions 
below  water  mark  in  the  holds  are  visually  coated  it  is  hard  to 
realize.  Bilge  water  is  a  very  corrosive  fluid,  composed  as  it  is 
of  sea  water  mixed  with  the  leakage  from  fluid  cargoes  soured 
by  the  heat  of  the  hold,  the  sulphur  water  from  the  furnace, 
ashes  and  pyrites  in  the  coal  bunkers,  mill  scale  and  paint 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron  thrown  down  in  the  course  of  repairs 
to  boilers  and  hull  and  seldom  if  ever  removed,  continually 
agitated  and  washed  over  the  exposed  metallic  surfaces,  and 
aided  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  generated  from  the  con- 
glomerate mass  in  the  confined  air  of  the  hold.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  vessel  when  in  the  dry  dock  for  the 
too  often  extended  yearly  examination  is  found  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  corrosion  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  and 
renew  frames,  bulkheads,  and  other  parts  so  corroded  as  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  a  seaway.  The  engineer  in 
charge  in  the  due  performance  of  his  duties  will  attend  to  the 
repairs,  but  the  ship-owner  who  pays  the  bill  when  approached 
with  the  question,  "  T\Tiat  shall  we  coat  her  with  to  prevent  this 
occurring  again?"  too  often  cannot  see  Jiis  icay  out  of  the 
tlilemma,  and  says,  "  Give  her  the  old  stuff  and  let  her  go." 

In  the  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  the  second 
paper  on  "Kustless  Coatings,"  read  before  this  Society  ( Transac- 
tions A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  HXl.,  paper  number  626,  p.  416*),  Mr.  F.  H. 
Boyer (member) cited  the  case  of  1,800  feet  of  twelve-inch  cast-iron 
pipe,  laid  two  and  one-half  years  and  used  to  pump  sea  water, 
which  had  changed  in  its  entire  length  to  the  condition  almost  of 
plumbago,  and  could  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  would  have 
to  be  renewed  as  a  whole.  Possibly  the  presence  near  the  inlet 
of  the  pipe  of  some  acid  manufacture  or  waste  pipe  from  it,  or 
some  sunken  cargo  of  iron  oxide,  may  have  contributed  to  this 
decay.  Pure  sea  water  is  strongly  corrosive,  but  not  alike  in  its 
effect  in  all  pai'ts  of  the  world  ;  it  is,  however,  stronger  in  its  cor- 
rosive effect  when  mixed  with  sewage  water,  and  this  may  have 
been  one  factor  in  the  case.  Mr.  Boyer  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
the  enp;ineering  fraternity  if  he  will  give  the  results  of  his  later 
examinations  as  to  this  case.    Such  records  are  of  extreme  value. 
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A  late  letter  from  Mr.  Boyer,  though  it  omits  the  analysis  of 
the  cast  iron  from  which  the  pipes  were  made,  gives  some  data 
rec'arding  the  pipe  worthy  of  note.  The  pipe  was  twelve  inches 
diameter,  Hanged  connections,  laid  in  air,  except  the  seaboard 
end,  where  it  dipped  into  the  sea  well  for  suction,  the  sea 
water  being  used  for  condensation  purposes.  The  pipe  appears 
to  be  in  a  worse  condition  at  present  than  when  reported  at  the 
New  York  meeting,  1894,  when  it  had  been  in  duty  only  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  judging  from  its  present  condition  will  require 
entire  renewal.  The  valve  chambers  of  one  of  the  duplex  "Worth- 
ington  compound  pumps  connected  to  the  main  suction  pipe, 
and  the  branch  connections  from  the  main  pipe  to  the  pumps, 
have  been  renewed.  The  deterioration  of  these  parts  was  so  entire 
as  to  cause  loss  of  vacuum  on  the  suction  end  of  the  pipe.  There 
appears  to  be  no  change  in  the  pipe  where  exposed  to  air  exter- 
nally, the  attack  being  from  the  inside  or  salt-water  contact;  and 
though  it  was  coated  with  the  usual  coal-tar  coating  at  the  pipe 
foundiy,  it  appears  to  have  been  worthless  to  prevent  the  change 
and  decay  of  the  pipe,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  unusual 
moment,  as  the  pipe  was  originally  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  the  pump-valve  chambers  were  no  doubt  quite  as 
thick,  if  not  thicker. 

As  the  pipe  was  flanged,  and  required  machining  at  the  flanges, 
and  the  pump  castings  required  machining  also,  the  iron  in  both 
pipe  and  pumps  is  no  doubt  a  soft,  easily  worked  metal  containing 
a  large  amount  of  uncombined  carbon,  the  large  crystals  of  the 
iron  favoring  an  easy  attack  of  any  corrosive  fluid  by  dissolving 
,  the  iron  and  leaving  the  carbon  unaffected.  Pipes  under  pres- 
sure would  have  presented  the  same  changes.  Had  the  iron  been 
close-gi'ained,  gray,  or  even  white  in  color,  and  as  hard,  capable  of 
being  machined,  the  decay  would  have  been  less  rapid,  and  the 
life  of  the  pipe  been  ten  to  twelve  times  that  now  given. 

Plumbago,  or  graphite,  the  substance  into  which  the  pipe  is 
changing,  is  a  carburet  of  iron,  and,  as  occurring  iu  nature,  ranges 
from  thirty-six  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  carbon,  the  foliated  graph- 
ite being  more  pure  than  the  amorphous,  which  is  granular  iu 
character.  Cast-iron  cannon  immersed  in  the  sea  for  periods  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  years,  are  changed  to  almost  pure  plumbago, 
and  when  first  raised  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  become  so 
hot  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen  that  they  cannot  be  handled 
for  a  number  of  hours. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Sabin. — I  desire  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  removal  of  mill  scale  from  steel  before  painting. 
My  ovrn  experience  has  been  that  mill  scale  gradually  becomes 
iletached  in  many  cases,  carrying  with  it  whatever  paint  has 
been  applied.  There  is  a  large  field  for  men  in  charge  of  such 
work  for  experiments  to  find  out  how  best  to  prepare  such 
surfaces.  In  some  of  the  railway  shops  all  the  mill  scale  is 
removed  either  by  pickling  or  scouring,  both  of  which  are 
expensive  and  troublesome  operations. 

In  the  case  of  marine  corrosion  described  in  the  paper  there  is 
only  a  special  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  daily  in  many 
places.  Copper  solutions,  especiallj'  if  they  are  acid  (as  they 
usually  are),  have  a  very  rapid  action  on  iron,  and  the  complex 
acid,  saline  solutions  met  with,  especially  about  copper  mining 
and  refining  works,  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  I  was  lately 
shown  in  the  office  of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  Chicago,  a  piece  of 
brass  pipe  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  which  had  holes  eaten 
through  it  by  sixteen  hours'  immersion  in  one  of  these  liquids. 
Almost  any  paint  will  greatly  retard  such  rapid  action,  as  it  is 
shown  b}'  the  report  in  the  preceding  paper  that  all  painted 
surfaces  were  preserved ;  but  I  believe  the  most  durable  coating 
for  such  purposes  is  a  true  oil  and  gum  varnish  containing  a 
certain  amount  of  asphalt.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  F.  Herres- 
hoff.  member  of  this  Society,  that  he  has  successfully  employed 
such  a  material  to  retain  concentrated  muriatic  acid  for  the  last 
four  months  and  also  to  prevent  the  action  of  40  per  cent, 
sulphuric  acid  containing  copper  sulphate  in  solution  for  several 
months.  Such  a  coating  would  probably  be  useless  in  alkaline 
solutions,  but  acid  and  saline  solutions  are  more  common. 

Such  corrosion  as  has  been  described  is  considerably  different, 
in  my  opinion,  from  the  ordinary  rusting  in  moist  air,  and  more 
tiifficult  to  prevent ;  but  cases  are,  no  doubt,  constantly  occurring, 
and  are  of  much  importance.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
proper  preservation  of  metal  is  beginning  to  receive  due  attention. 

Jl»'.  0.  F.  Xiehols. — Rustless  coatings  for  iron  and  steel  seems 
almost  a  misnomer  in  terms.  From  a  considerable  and  somewhat 
unfortunate  experience  with  various  coatings  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  known  coating  which  will 
protect  these  metals    from    rust    and    consequent   decay.      The 
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Kentuck\-  colonel  said  "  that  while  there  were  different  grades 
of  whiskey  there  was  no  such  thing  as  lad  whiske}' "  :  and  I 
believe  that  while  some  paints  are  worse  than  others,  no  paint  is 
absolutely  good. 

Mr.  Wood  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  linseed  oil 
'•  absorbs  moisture  freely  as  a  sponge,"'  and  since  linseed  oil  is  the 
best  if  not  the  only  medium  by  which  we  may  hold  paint  in 
position  on  iron,  we  are  certainly  very  much  at  sea  if  this  is  to 
take  up  moisture  like  a  sponge.  Having  the  surface  properly 
cleansed  and  prepai'ed — and  we  all  concede  this  as  necessary  as 
washing  one's  face — it  is  still  evident  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  moisture  shall  work  through  the  paint  and  oxidize 
the  iron.  There  is  little  in  the  claim  that  good  oxide  of  ii'on 
paints  or  red  lead  ai'e  active  in  the  process  of  oxidation  ;  both  may 
be  made  inert,  so  far  as  such  action  is  concerned,  and  it  comes 
reall^r  to  confidence  in  the  material  used  to  hold  the  fine  powder 
and  make  of  it  a  liquid  paint.  If  lead  and  oxide  of  iron  are  con- 
sidered distinctively  active,  graphite  is  certainly  inert,  and  may 
with  the  same  oil  pi'oduce  a  darker-colored  paint.  Graphite 
paints  do  not  harden  thoroughly  as  lead  and  iron  paints  do,  anil  are 
more  liable  to  be  scratched  off  on  exposure.  The  oil  still  absorbs 
or  leaks  moisture,  notwithstanding  the  change  which  it  suffers  on 
exposui'e,  and  the  oxidation  again  sets  in. 

Latterlv.  I  have  come  to  rely  quite  as  much  on  quantity  as 
quality,  and  have  insisted  that  at  least  three  coats  of  paint  be  used, 
to  be  followed  after  a  period  of,  say,  five  years  with  two  more 
coats,  the  outer  stopping  the  pores  of  the  inner  coatings.  Four 
coats  of  a  poor  paint  with  good  oil  is  probablv  more  effective 
than  two  coats  of  good  paint.  The  best  protected  structures  are 
those  which,  like  our  naval  vessels,  have  a  thick  coating  of  paint 
frequently  renewed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  coatings  on  our 
most  important  structures  cannot  be  frequently  renewed. 

The  worst  cases  of  oxidation  within  my  knowledge  are.  first. 
the  posts  of  hand  railings  near  the  ocean  when  the  salt  mists 
from  breaking  waves  kept  them  intermittently  wet  or  moist  with 
sea  water,  the  moistui'e  being  frequently  dried  out  bv  the  atmos- 
phere. After  a  few  years  of  such  ex]iosure  the  bai"s  are  I'educed 
to  about  one-half  their  original  size,  and  cakes  of  rust  drop  or  may 
be  picked  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  the  outer 
surfaces  have  become  completely  oxidized  it  woukl  seem  as  if  a 
protective  coating  was  formed,  so  that  the  decay  goes  on  nior,e 
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slowly.  Second,  I  recall  a  channel  column  exposed  to  leakage 
from  a  water  closet,  where  the  ammoniate  action  produced 
even  greater  oxidation  than  in  the  case  just  noted.  Rivet  heads 
were  reduced  materially  in  size  and  covered  Avith  scales  of  rust  one- 
eighth  to  one-quarter  of  au  inch  in  thickness,  while  lattice  bars  one- 
half  of  an  inch  in  thickness  were,  within  a  few  years,  reduced  to 
about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  While  such  action  will 
not  be  general,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  iron-work  of  our  build- 
ings may  be  exposed  to  leakage  of  this  character,  with  correspond- 
ing results,  unless  better  coatings  than  we  now  have  are  employed. 

As  Mr.  "Wood  says,  this  question  of  coatings  is  most  important 
near  the  seaboai-d,  where  the  action  of  the  salt  air  necessarily 
increases  the  rapidity  of  decay,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  ever 
find  in  any  mere  paint  a  suitable  protection  for  iron  structures  in 
these  localities.  It  will  not  do  to  jump  at  conclusions  as  to  the 
protection  of  the  iron  in  future  suspension  bridges,  nor  to  ignore 
the  somewhat  extensive  experiments  Avhich  have  already  been 
made  by  one  of  our  prominent  wire  manufacturers  to  ascertain 
whether  the  electric  welding  is  really  stronger  and  more  reliable 
than  the  screw  joint  and  whether  it  is  really  more  practicable  or 
no  more  expensive.  Modern  engineers  will  be  quite  ready  to 
ignore  precedent  if  exhaustive  experiment  shall  determine  these 
questions  satisfactorily.  Incidentally,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that, 
with  the  exception  noted,  so  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  ascertaining  the  engineering  efficiency  of  the  electric 
weld  in  wire. 

It  would  seem  that  some  closer  bond  than  ordinary  coating  or 
painting  and  something  less  porous  than  paint  must  be  used  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  metal  structures ;  something  akin  to 
galvanizing,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  closest  union  of  the  covering 
to  the  metal  is  secured,  and  for  which  the  surface  of  the  metal 
m  ust  be  suitably  prepared.  The  Bauer-Barff  coating  does  not  seem 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  partly,  perhaps,  because  the  coating  is 
not  thick  enough,  and  this  objection  seems  to  apply  with  greater 
force  to  the  electrolytic  deposit  of  metals,  like  copper,  nickel,  or 
aluminum,  as  "  rustless  coatings." 

Engineers  will  watch  with  great  interest  the  japanning  methods 
recently  applied  on  a  large  scale  to  some  of  the  greater  pipe  lines,  and 
from  which  the  results  are  at  least  encouraging.  These  methods 
seem  entirely  practicable  for  all  building  and  most  bridge  con- 
struction, while  the  expense  is  not  greater  than  one  would  think 
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it  should  be.  Mere  expense  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  tlie 
way  of  the  protection  of  important  works  ;  it  is  protection  we 
want,  and  this  given,  the  end  justifies  the  means,  at  least  so  far 
as  exposure  goes.  It  costs,  perhaps,  85,000  to  $0,000  per  mile  to 
paint  our  elevated  railway  structures,  and  if  it  costs  ten  times  as 
much  the  increased  expenditure  would  be  justified  if  the  protection 
was  but  twice  as  good. 

We  err,  I  fear,  in  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  preparation  of 
the  surfaces.  Mill  scale  must  be  removed  with  the  dust  and  dirt. 
Pickling,  however,  is  difficult  to  do,  and  the  weak  acid  must  be 
removed  or  neutralized.  For  oxide  of  iron  paints  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  a  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the  iron  is  amalgamated  with 
the  paint,  and  that  the  paint  gets  a  better  hold  on  the  iron  for  its 
existence  if  it  is  not  excessive  in  amount.  Many  tin  I'oofs  are  in 
good  condition  after  long  years  of  exposure,  and  when  they  decay 
it  is  generally  from  attacks  on  the  under  side  of  the  tin.  Now,  the 
rule  for  tin  roofs  is  to  allow  a  rust  coating  to  form  on  the  surface 
before  painting,  simply  to  hold  the  paint,  which  is  generally  a  red 
mineral,  none  too  rich  in  oxide  of  iron.  I  do  not  justify  this 
method  of  painting,  but  it  is  so  universal  as  to  command  atten- 
tion in  this  connection.  Many  structures  have  been  quite  well 
protected  in  this  country  and  abroad  by  the  frequent  use  of  good 
red  lead,  and  generally  without  resorting  to  extreme  methods  in 
cleansing  the  material.  The  ideal  coating  is  one  which,  almost 
regardless  of  first  cost,  can  be  easily  applied  to  metal  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  and  which  will  certainU'  prevent  its  rapid  decay. 

It  will  always  be  a  problem,  whatever  coating  is  used,  to  pro- 
tect the  connections  of  pieces  which  can  never  be  repainted,  and 
in  Avhich  oxidation  is  most  liable  to  occur  from  the  collection  of 
dirt  and  moisture  in  and  about  them.  A  free  and  frequent  use, 
about  these  connections,  of  the  coating  selected  is  probably  the 
best  if  not  the  only  relief  at  hand. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Buck. — I  have  read  Mr.  Wood's  paper  on  "  Rustless 
Coatings"  very  carefull}^  and  was  much  interestetl.  While  I 
would  like  very  much  to  find  such  a  rustless  coating,  I  do  not 
think  I  could  at  present  furnish  anything  of  much  value  in  dis- 
cussing it.  When  we  shall  have  taken  apart  the  old  cables  of 
Niagara  Suspension  Bridge,  I  think  they  will  be  interesting,  as 
the  wires  were  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  and  when  the  cables  were 
being  served  the  interstices  were  flushed  with  red  paint,  though 
I  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  paint,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
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find  ;inv  record  of  it.     I  have  beard  it  spoken  of  as  '•Spauisli 
brown." 

Last  winter,  iu  blasting  for  the  Gorge  Hailroad,  a  rock  was 
thrown  which  struck  one  of  the  cables,  cutting  the  wrapping  for 
about  ten  inches  in  the  length  of  the  cable.  The  wires  next  to  the 
wrapping  were  clean  and  smooth.  They  have  been  in  use  for 
upwards  of  forty  years.  My  experience  in  coating  iron-woi'k  with 
raw  oil  before  it  leaves  the  shop  has  been  favorable.  The  iron 
for  the  Niagara  Suspension  structure  was  so  treated  and  laid  out 
on  skids  all  winter,  in  open  air  and  snow,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing spring  as  well,  with  no  rusting  except  where  a  piece  had  been 
used  to  slide  other  pieces  on  so  as  to  abrade  it.  The  surface  also 
received  paint  nicely.  The  advantage  appears  to  be  that  the  raw 
oil  penetrates  the  scale  and  every  least  crevice  better  than  either 
boiled  oil  or  paint. 

The  rusting  of  the  strands  at  the  ends  of  the  cables  was  due 
to  their  having  been  bedded  iu  masonry  and  to  the  continuous 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  wires  from  varying  stresses, 
which  caused  moisture  to  work  in  and  rust  the  wire. 

Mr.  Wallace  Christie. — A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  particularly 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  who  has  done  some  experiment- 
ing himself,  has  written  me,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I  append  a  series  of  questions  needing  to  be  answered : 
It  has  seemed  to  me  in  what  I  have  said,  and  in  what  expei'iments 
I  have  carried  out,  that  if  acid  is  not  thoroughly  removed  from 
plate  after  pickling,  it  causes  rusting  to  go  on  underneath  the 
painting.  I  presume  there  are  some  approved  means  of  washing 
in  lye  or  hot  water  in  order  to  remove  the  acid.  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  see  if  there  was  any  information  on  this  point,  and  to 
know  if  even  these  precautions  will  remove  the  acid  thoroughly. 
It  seems  as  if  it  would  eat  into  the  metal,  in  any  case,  a  little. 

The  second  question,  I  think,  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the  first.  I  have  understood  that 
acid  will  injure  plate  a  little,  and,  of  course,  if  it  eats  any  of  the 
metal  away  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  harmful  action. 

I  have  not  seen  any  items  on  the  cost  of  pickling,  and  any- 
thing of  that  sort  would  be  instructive,  taking  the  ordinary 
thickness  of  boiler  plate  for  an  example. 

I  have  heard  of  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  upon  the  Clvde  to 
clean  the  plate  upon  ships'  bottoms  before  painting,  and  I  know 
of  its  being  used  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
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cores  lioiii  castings,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  used 
here  for  cleaning  mill  scale  from  plate  or  not.  I  had  a  few  small 
pieces  cleaned  a  short  time  ago  in  this  way,  and  it  left  the  metal 
the  clear- white,  silver}^  color  which  one  recognizes  as  the  pure 
steel,  and  leaves  a  very  good  surface  for  painting.  It  looks  very 
nice,  but  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  was  so  good  some 
one  in  this  country  must  have  tried  it,  and  perhaps  there  might 
be  some  data  upon  the  subject. 

I  have  found,  in  regard  to  graphite  ])aint,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  even  the  second  coating  to  cover  the  metal  thoroughly. 
I  presume  it  may  be  due  to  the  lubricating  constituents,  for  it 
crawls  and  leaves  some  places  entirely  bare.  I  understand  it  is 
the  fiake  graphite  which  is  used  as  a  lubricant,  and  perhaps  this 
is  the  kind  which  will  not  unite  well  with  linseed  oil.  There  is  an 
amorphous  form  of  graphite  which,  I  believe,  is  used  b}'  some 
concerns  in  making  graphite  paint.  At  any  rate,  this  form  seems 
to  apply  better,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to  accident 
or  the  dififerent  kind  of  graphite  used. 

In  regard  to  my  experiments,  I  have  not  sufficiently  far  ad- 
vanced to  say  anything  about  them. 

My  questions  regarding  the  painting  of  iron  and  steel  are : 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  pickling  metal  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  prior  to  painting,  in  order  that  no  traces  of  the  acid 
may  be  left  under  the  paint  to  cause  rusting  { 

2.  Does  pickling  injure  the  strength,  lower  the  elastic  limit,  or 
change  the  chemical  composition  of  steel  in  am'  way  i 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  pickling  process  per  square  foot  of  ])late? 

4.  Is  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  known  of  or  used  in  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  mill  scale  or  rust  from  plate  i 

5.  Is  it  a  practical  substitute  for  pickling? 

6.  Why  does  graphite  paint  crawl  when  drying  and  leave  |)or- 
tions  of  the  plate  uncovered  ? 

7.  Is  this  just  as  likely  to  happen  with  the  amorphous  form  as 
with  the  flake  graphite? 

3Ir.  F.  IT.  Boyer. — The  chambers  of  the  iron  pumps  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  )iast  year  have  had  to  be  renewed,  the  interior 
having  given  way.  By  an  examination  I  find  that  the  softening 
is  increasing  very  rapidly  since  the  last  report. 

I  think  the  history  of  the  old  chain  bridge  at  ISTewburyport, 
Mass.,  would  be  of  interest  at  this  juncture.  (Fig.  87.)  The  de- 
scription of  this  was  given  in  the  Srientific  Jmerirav  on  the  17th 
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of  October.  I  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  bridge  on 
Sunday  last,  and  found  the  following  conditions  : 

The  chain  bridge  on  the  Merrimac  River,  between  Amesbury 
and  Newburypoi't,  Mass.,  was  built  as  a  single  span  in  1792.  In 
ISIO  it  broke  down  by  an  excessive  load,  and  was  rebuilt  as  a 
double  bridge  in  the  same  year.  Original  cost  about  $38,000.  The 
chain  links  are  of  one  inch  square  iron,  welded  by  a  blacksmith, 
welding  being  in  the  bend  of  the  link,  the  metal  being  upset  b\- 
the  process  of  welding,  about  25  per  cent. 

In  November,  1896,  one  hundred  and  four  years  after  the 
making  of  the  chain,  the  hammer  mai'ks  are  plainh"  seen  in  the 
welds.  A  coating  of  black  paint  was  put  on  in  former  times,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  line  for  the  past  thirt\'  years.  The 
bridge  is  located  about  three  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  salt  water 
flows  under  the  structure  on  the  change  of  the  tides. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  ironmaker  who  should  assume  the  I'esiwn- 
sibility  of  making  a  rustless  and  indestructible  metal,  as  it  has 
been  done,  as  proven  by  the  description  of  the  old  chain  bridge  at 
XewburN'port. 

2lr.  Sahln. — I  should  like  to  add.  further,  that  the  material 
which  was  on  board  this  boat,  which  is  described  in  the  paper  just 
read,  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  making  paint,  but  it  was  not 
the  kind  of  material  which  is  in  most  common  use  in  this  country 
for  making  oxide  paints.  The  ordinary  oxide  paints  ai-e  natural 
minerals — ores  ground  up  and  dried,  frequently  roasted  at  a  low 
heat,  not  above  a  low  red  heat.  The  burnt  ore,  as  it  is  called  in 
England,  is  a  residue  from  acid  manufacture — from  burning  of 
iron  jwrites  to  make  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ii'on  p\'rites  usually 
contains  a  small  amount  of  copjier  pyrites,  which  crystallizes  with 
it,  and  to  the  presence  of  that  copper  the  greater  part  of  the 
action  described  is  undoubtedly  due.  Now,  we  do  get  those 
paints  in  this  country  from  England.  There  is  quite  an  importa- 
tion of  paints  from  England.  I  am  not  aware  that  anv  of  the 
American  acid  manufacturers  are  making  any  use  of  their  waste 
in  that  way.  The  natural  ore  paints  here  are  too  cheap  and 
labor  is  too  high  to  pay  for  handling  those  residues  hei-e. 
But  we  do  import  quite  a  good  deal — I  should  say,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  higher  grades ;  and  the  natural  iron-oxide  paints  are 
not  as  dangerous  as  those  are.  I  have  myself  no  high  opinion  of 
oxide  paints.  I  have  placed  ni}'  opinion  on  record  before  in  that 
matter.     But  I  do  not  suppose  that  an  ordinary  iron-oxide  paint, 
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such  as  we  commonly  meet  in  the  market,  would  liave  such  an 
effect  as  those  pyrite  residues. 

Mr.  WiUimn  Kent. — In  regard  to  the  electric  welding  of  wire 
I  had  a  little  experience  at  one  time  which  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  wire  was  not  nearly  as  strong  in  the  weld  as  it  was 
elsewhere,  and  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it  not  being  so  strong  in 
in  the  weld.  We  cannot  electrically  weld  wire  without  anneal- 
ing it.  and  as  wire  is  strengthened  by  the  hardening  process  of 
drawing  through  the  dies,  it  is  far  stronger  unannealed  than  it 
is  annealed  ;  so  it  would  be  a  weakening  process  to  attempt  to 
lieat  it  electrically.  I  do  not  see  how  a  much  better  joint  can  be 
made  for  wire  than  the  tapered  screw  joint  used  on  the  Brooklyn. 
Britige. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Spihhury. — In  regaril  to  the  same  matter,  we  have 
been  carrying  out  quite  a  number  of  experiments  on  electric  weld- 
ing for  some  time  past,  and  it  has  resulted  in  our  being  able  to 
guarantee  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  welds  to  have  about  ninety-two 
per  cent,  of  the  original  strength  of  the  wire. 

Ml-.  Gustavus  C.  Hennituj. — What  carbon  in  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Sj^ihshury. — Between  .45  and  .-±7.  We  were  making  these 
tests  for  Mr.  Buck  of  the  East  Eiver  Bridge. 

Mr.  Kent. — Hard  drawn  wire? 

Mr.  Spilshury. — Hard  drawn  wii'e  ;  what  is  known  as  patented 
wire. 

Mr.  Hemdny. — What  strength  ? 

Mr.  Spilshury. — The  strength  of  the  w^re  is  about  180,000 
pounds  to  the  squai'e  inch. 

2lr.  Henntng. — We  made  experiments  on  wire  in  all  kinds  of 
joints  for  the  cables  of  the  Covington  and  Cincinnati  Bridge. 
The  wire  used  is  Xo.  6  gauge,  .19  diameter.  We  have  tried  elec- 
tric 'welding,  brazing,  and  several  other  methods ;  brass,  copper 
brazing,  and  different  things  ;  and  the  conclusion  has  been  that 
electric  welding  is  not  satisfactory  in  such  a  high  carbon  steel, 
because  the  steel  cannot  be  in  good  condition  after  being  subjected 
to  the  high  temperatures  reached  at  the  welding  point  by  the 
electric  current,  and,  besides  that,  about  an  inch  from  the  weld 
the  steel  is  very  much  softened  by  the  annealing  effect  of  the 
high  temperatures,  and  the  strength  of  these  wires  fell  from 
5,600  pounds  down  to  3,500  pounds  and  less.  That  is  altogether 
inadmissible.  Then,  by  brazing,  we  found  that  we  could  make  the 
joint  as  strong,  whether  made  by  the  use  of  copper  or  brass,  as 
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the  wire  would  be  when  somewhat  annealed,  but  still  it  Avonld 
lose  considerable  in  strength.  However,  the  coupling  as  used  on 
the  East  Eiver  Bridge  has  been  discarded,  except  in  a  few  places, 
because  it  has  a  great  many  other  disadvantages,  and  is  very 
expensive  to  make.  It  requires  a  complete  outfit  which  costs  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  apd  when  you  get  through  with  it,  it  is 
worth  nothing;  so  in  that  bridge  many  of  the  joints  are  made  by 
brazing,  as  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction,  because  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  brazing  was  not  of  any  material  import,  and  it 
occurred  only  once  in  a  great  distance ;  but  at  certain  points, 
couplings  were  used  to  join  them  together.  "We  also  tried  tlie 
protection  of  the  metal  in  the  structure  against  corrosion,  and 
after  a  number  of  experiments  the  anchor  bars  were  coated  witli 
paraffine  wax.  We  found  that  we  could  immerse  a  piece  of  steel 
witli  the  mill  scale  on  it,  for  an  indefinite  period,  in  tiie  strongest 
acids,  provided  the  paraffine  was  put  on  warm.  The  bar  did  not 
have  to  be  heated,  but  the  paraffine  was  put  on  warm,  and  it  was 
made  sure  that  ever\'  ]iart  was  covered,  by  simply  immersing  tiie 
pieces  in  the  liquid  paraffine  ;  while  in  the  bridge  the  anchor 
bars  were  left  with  a  little  space  all  around,  they  having  been 
first  coated  bj^  paraffine  before  being  put  in  position ;  all  the 
crevices  were  then  filled  up  by  hot  paraffine  poured  in.  In  the 
bridge  the  old  cables  will  remain  and  the  new  cables  are  being- 
placed  above  them  ;  then  the  two  will  be  united  by  a  proper  detail 
to  carry  the  new  steel  structure  and  replace  the  old.  This  struc- 
ture was  built  in  1805,  and  is  now  being  strengthened  and  en- 
larged ;  and  although  it  was  finisiied  thirty  years  ago,  there  is  no 
apparent  corrosion.  There  was  a  lot  of  it  at  some  points  in  the 
anchorage,  because,  where  the  wire  issued  from  the  masoniy,  the 
wire  was  allowed  to  rub  slightly,  and  thereby  the  protecting  oil 
coating  was  removed.  In  that  case  tlie  wire  is  only  protected  by 
the  galvanizing,  as  was  done  in  the  East  Eiver  Bridge.  Bnt  after 
the  wire  is  accepted  it  is  coated  with  linseed  oil,  and  then  when  it 
is  put  in  the  bridge  it  is  again  coated  with  linseed  oil,  as  a  great 
deal  of  this  oil  of  course  is  rubbed  off  in  transit,  because  it  I'equires 
considerable  handling.  "When  all  the  strands  are  made  and  the 
wires  are  squeezed  together,  the  outer  wire  being  also  coated  with 
linseed  oil,  the  whole  cable  will  be  painted  with  white  lead,  and 
several  coats  put  on,  so  that  the  whole  cable  will  be  really  sur- 
rounded by  an  envelope  of  white  lead,  and  that  being  flexible,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  change  of  length  of  the  cable  or  any  other 
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change  due  to  the  strains  api)Ue(l  by  the  suspenders  transmitting  tlie 
loads  does  not  crack  that  coating  at  all,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
cables  are  perfect,  just  as  has  been  found  in  the  Niagara  Bridge 
cables.  No  paint  will  be  used  at  all,  and  on  all  the  steel  work  paint 
luis  entirely  been  discarded,  because  all  these  iron-oxide  paints  are 
simply  worthless,  except  for  the  oil  that  you  put  in  them  ;  and  it 
gives  no  better  chance  for  adulteration  than  to  use  these  iron 
oxides,  because  you  never  can  tell  how  much  there  is  in,  or  how 
much  has  been  put  in  afterwards,  and  the  oxide  will  not  stick,  and 
it  will  often  prevent  the  oil  from  sticking  to  the  material,  and  it 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  bridge  structures  or  other  big 
structures  to  remove  the  mill  scale  from  the  woi-k.  It  would  cost 
about  as  much  to  do  that  as  to  build  the  structure,  because  if  it 
is  not  done  thoroughly  and  at  all  points,  it  is  worthless ;  and  to  do 
it  at  all  points  is  very  expensive.  I  think  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road  it  is  done  for  fire  boxes  and  boiler  plates,  because  the  life  of 
the  boiler  depends  on  the  proper  protection,  and  the  steaming 
power  also  depends  somewhat  on  the  clean  surface  exposed  to 
the  fire.  But  in  out-door  work,  undoubtedly,  some  simple,  pure 
material  like  paraflfine  or  linseed  oil  has  given  all  the  satisfaction 
that  is  necessary  for  any  purpose.  All  paints  are  adulterated. 
Oils  are  adulterated  too.  But  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  get  a  pure 
oil  as  it  is  to  get  a  pure  paint ;  and  all  the  experience  with  sus- 
pension bridges,  except  where  the  cables  have  been  injured  acci- 
dentally or  by  neglecting  the  minor  details,  such  as  allowing  wire 
to  rub  against  hard  materials,  removing  the  protecting  coating — 
in  all  those  cases,  after  many  years  of  use,  the  material  is  entirely 
free  from  rust.  Cables  have  been  carefully  examined  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  at  all.  Of 
course  that  is  a  special  case,  and  other  structures  cannot  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner. 

J//'.  H.  21.  Lane. — I  notice  the  anchor  bars  Avere  referred  to. 
I  understood  they  were  immersed  in  paraflfine  and  no  paint  is  to 
be  used. 

3Ir.  Henninij. — The}'  were  covered  w'lXXx  pai'affine,  and  after 
they  were  put  in  the  anchorage  the  whole  of  the  spaces  were 
filled  up  with  paraffine,  poured  in  hot,  the  bars  ah'eady  having  a 
coat  of  red  lead  put  on. 

Mr.  K.  Torrance,  Jr. — Are  these  brazed  wires  always  reliable? 
Can  you  always  tell  whether  a  man  has  brazed  a  joint  properly  ? 
I  should  think  an  error  might  come  in  the  workmanship. 
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Mr.  Rennin(j. — Of  course  a  man  can  ahvays  make  mistakes. 
But  so  many  tests  have  been  made  of  it,  that  we  know  that  when 
a  joint  is  brazed  well  on  the  edge  it  is  certainly  good  on  the 
inside.  It  is  not  like  a  weld,  which  might  be  bad  on  the  inside 
and  good  on  the  outside.  But  if  the  wire  was  hot  enough  to  braze 
at  all,  it  certainly  was  brazed  on  the  inside.  If  the  edge  is  bati, 
no  chance  is  taken,  but  it  is  brazed  over  again.  "We  find  that 
either  brass  or  copper  brazing  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  makes 
a  wire  of  uniform  thickness  everywhere,  and  never  allows  the 
wire  to  catch  in  passing  over  the  sheaves,  in  running  it  over  the 
towers,  and  a  great  many  other  difficulties  are  avoided.  We  find 
very  little  difficulty  in  brazing. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery. — The  first  consitlei-ation  relative  to  the 
protection  of  a  metal  structure  from  oxidation  seems  to  be  an 
examination  of  the  cause  of  corrosion.  If,  as  has  been  claimed, 
corrosion  is,  in  the  main,  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  absorbed  by  moisture  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  and  the  moisture  is  at  times  parti}'  evaporated,  so  that  the 
concentrated  acid  solution  attacks  the  metal  virulently,  evidently 
the  way  to  protect  the  metal  is  simply  to  cover  it  thoroughly  with 
a  substance  which  will  keep  out  the  moisture.  Paints  of  various 
kinds  are  used  for  this  j)urpose.  The  interior  of  a  tube  does  not 
corrode  if  the  ends  are  closed,  even  when  not  painted,  and,  where 
the  air  is  dry  and  current  sluggish,  corrosion  takes  place  quite 
slowly.  I  had  the  great  pleasure — in  a  scientific  sense — of  study- 
ing these  questions  when  repairing  one  of  the  original  iron 
steamers  built  in  this  country,  which  had  at  the  time  been 
operated  in  the  merchant  and  government  service  for  over  thirty 
years.  It  was  built  with  simple  bar  iron  for  frames,  with  plating 
held  on  by  clamps  bent  down  over  the  bars  and  riveted  each  siile. 
The  officers,  in  cleaning  the  interior  of  the  hull,  found  scales 
so  thick  that  they  feared  their  removal  woukl  let  in  water  from 
the  outside,  and  some  other  evidences  had  caused  a  feeling  of 
distrust  as  to  the  safety  of  the  vessel  among  the  officers  an<l  crew. 
I  inspected  the  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  with  private 
instructions  to  keep  her  going,  if  I  could,  with  moderate  repair,  on 
account  of  shortness  of  money.  .  I  had  the  vessel  docked,  and  her 
bottom  did  sound  very  much  like  a  drum  in  many  locations. 
Confidence  was  restored  b}-^  asking  the  different  officers,  particu- 
larlj'^  those  who  could  not  use  a  chisel  verv  well,  to  try  anil  cut 
holes  through  the  bottom  so  that  I  coukl  inspect  the  thickness, 
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and,  as  the  plates  wei'e  without  substantial  backing,  tiiey  had  a 
pi'otty  hard  time.  [Laughter.]  At  the  same  time  I  instructed  the 
engineei's  to  carefully  sound  the  bottom,  and  where  it  seemed 
particularly  thin,  to  cut  a  hole  the  size  of  a  rivet  and  ream  it  out, 
so  that  the  thickness  could  be  ascertained,  and  not  hesitate  to  put 
the  hand-hammer  through  the  bottom  wherever  it  was  reasonably 
possible.  The  vessel  was  built  for  light  draft,  probably,  with  few 
plates  exceeding  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  many  one-quarter 
inch  thick.  Tlie  space  inspected  was  nearly  2iH)  feet  long,  and  30  to 
4(,>  feet  broad,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  great  area  was  in 
fair  condition.  Places  as  thin  as  one-sixteenth  inch  were  found, 
but  were  mostly  of  comparatively  small  area,  and  the  metal  was 
well  supported  by  thicker  surrounding  metal,  so  that  cavities 
leaving  one-eighth  inch  of  metal  were  not  touched.  On  this  basis 
less  than  twenty  patches  were  required,  many  of  them  containing 
only  a  few  square  feet,  though  at  a  few  places  a  plate  as  large  as 
could  be  procured  was  laid  over  the  other  sheets  and  secured  at 
the  edges  by  rivets  to  the  thicker  metal.  The  vessel  ran  about 
five  years  with  these  repairs,  and,  finally,  about  ten  years  ago,  at 
my  suggestion,  was  brought  Xorth,  all  woodwork  removed,  the 
iron  scraped,  new  angle  frames  put  amidships,  other  frames 
stiffened  by  angles,  and  the  hull  covered  with  wood  planking 
bolted  'through  the  old  plates,  and  occasionally  secured  by  a  hook 
bolt  over  a  frame,  making  practically  a  new  composite  vessel, 
which  was  running  at  last  accounts. 

The  original  inspection  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  that 
vessel  showed  what  ordinary  care  would  do  with  an  iron  vessel 
throughout  that  long  period.  At  points  where  there  was  much 
rubbing  of  the  hull,  as  in  the  bilges  abreast  of  the  machinery,  the 
plates  were  weakened  to  the  greatest  extent  simply  because  the 
paint  applied  for  protection  was  sooner  rubbed  off.  Forward  and 
aft,  where  the  vessel  narrowed,  at  points  under  the  floor  and 
behind  the  ceiling,  accessible  with  difficult}',  masses  of  what 
appeared  to  be  rust  over  two  inches  thick  were  found,  and  on 
ordering  the  men  to  break  them  loose,  they  feared  their  chisel  bai-s 
would  go  through  the  bottom,  but  were  told  to  proceed  neverthe- 
less. Instead  of  finding  a  hole,  tJie  iron  under  these  masses  was 
generally  found  in  fair  condition,  and  the  masses  represented 
masses  of  rust,  paint,  and  whitewash  which  had  accumulated  from 
year  to  year  with  the  desire  to  keep  everything  clean  and  covered 
up  f(jr  neatness  and  protection.     From  these  illustrations  we  see 
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the  philosophy  of  the  protection  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  papers 
has  stated  it  in  substance.  We  must  keep  it  covered  and  prevent 
the  air  from  reacliing  it.  Linseed  oil  is  an  important  component 
part  of  good  paint,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  be  used 
without  a  pigment.  In  drying,  linseed  oil  becomes  very  porous ; 
in  fact,  uuder  the  microscope  it  resembles  a  piece  of  tripe.  The 
principal  object  of  the  pigment  is  to  fill  the  pores,  and  the  finer 
the  pigment  the  better  they  will  be  filled  and  the  more  nearly 
water-tight  the  paint  will  be.  Lampblack  is  an  ideal  pigment  for 
some  purposes.  On  iron  plates  whicii  have  laid  about  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  use,  the  black  letters  and  distinguishing 
marks  remain  frequently  after  all  other  paint  is  destroyed ;  but 
ordinai'y  paints  require  more  body,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  for  selection,  good  red  lead  is  most  favorably  con- 
sidered and  most  frequently  employed  in  naval  work,  particularly 
for  direct  application  to  the  iron,  and  a  second  coat,  made  largely 
with  white  lead,  is  applied  with  another  ])igment  to  give  the 
desired  color.  The  old  ship  had  no  scientific  care.  As  soon  as 
rust  appeared  or  the  surfaces  became  dirty  they  were  painted; 
some  parts  were  whitewashed.  Again,  when  painting  was  ordered, 
the  sailors  wei'e  careless,  and  painted  over  the  whitewash ;  but  the 
result  was  that  the  air  was  kept  from  the  plates  in  the  least 
accessible  part  of  the  vessel,  and  they  were  protected.  The  same 
principles  should  be  ap])lied  in  protecting  other  structures.  If  a 
rust  spot  appears,  scrape  it  and  paint  it.  Keep  the  iron  covered. 
If  the  paint  is  mixed  properly,  it  can  best  be  applied  by  common 
laborers,  as  it  is  the  business  of  skilled  painters  to  make  a  finish 
and  save  paint. 

J/y.  Wood. — Reference  has  been  made  to  the  decreasing  of 
strength  in  the  electrical  welding,  and  as  Mr.  Spilsbury  thinks 
that  possibly  it  runs  from  92  to  98  per  cent.,  92  being  the  limit 
of  the  reduction  in  strength,  that  amount  of  the  original  strength 
of  the  steel  is  left ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  screw  couplings  ai-e 
equally  strong  that  that  is  the  proper  wa\-  to  join  it,  and  yet 
what  is  the  strength  of  the  iron  left  after  the  screw  coupling  is 
put  together  'i  Certainly  the  threading  of  the  wire  enough,  there 
being  no  upset,  to  get  the  full  depth  or  strength  of  the  wire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thi-ead  must  weaken  it,  ami  where  it  cannot  be 
screwed  beyond  the  last  thread  of  the  ^^ire  and  the  first  thread  of 
the  coupling,  there  is  the  element  of  weakness  and  the  nick  whicli 
any  little  strain  Avill  start  as  a  fracture,  and  yet  that  coupling  will 
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have  the  same  percentage  of  strength  as  the  wire ;  and  I  never 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  Brookl^ai  Bridge  people  the 
tests  on  that  point.  I  think  Dr.  Emery  has  been  in  a  better  posi- 
tion. Possibly  from  memory  he  could  recall  what  that  is — the 
strengtli  of  the  screw  coupling  tested  after  the  wires  are  joined 
as  compared  to  the  strength  of  the  wliole  wire  from  which  that 
coupling  is  made. 

D)\  Emerij. — I  think  that  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Ilenning. 
They  ran  up  to  y<i  or  9"  per  cent, — very  near  tiie  ultimate 
strength. 

M)'.   Wood. — That  I  understood  was  the  brazing  method. 

Ml'.  Ilenning — No,  sir;  it  could  not  be  done  with  brazing.  It 
is  done  with  screw  coupling  for  the  reason  that  the  thread  is 
tapered  ;  being  a  special  thread,  it  runs  out  to  nothing,  so  that  the 
first  thread  on  the  wire  is  very  shallow  and  practically'  runs  out, 
and  it  weakens  the  wire  very  little;  at  the  end  of  the  wire  there 
is  a  full  thread. 

Mr.  Wood. — I  know  that  the  ends  of  the  wire  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  were  tapered  under  the  supposition  that  as  they  screwed 
them  together  the  tapers  would  slip  by  each  other  and  j'ou  Avould 
get  a  further  admission  for  the  wire  than  you  would  with  a  plain 
end,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  bruising  of  the  wires,  as  these 
scarfed  joints  s]i])ped  past  each  other,  also  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  joint.  That  position  I  never  have  been  willing  to  concede. 
I  think  that  the  couplings  would  have  been  equally  strong  and 
would  have  endured  as  much  fatigue  and  service  if  the  end  of  the 
wire  had  been  cut  off  square  and  it  had  simply  been  screwed  to- 
gether butt  to  butt,  or  so  far  as  the  last  taper  of  the  wire  \vould 
have  allowed  it  to  enter  the  couplings. 

Mr.  Ilennbuj. — The  ends  of  the  wire  were  bevelled,  because  in 
running  around  the  sheaves  the  wire  couplings  would  untwist 
occasionally  and  fall  into  the  river ;  but  b\'  bevelling  the  two 
ends — they  had  about  a  sixty-degree  angle — it  prevented  the  wire 
from  uncoupling.  The  coupling  was  turned  on  to  the  wires, 
having  right  and  left  threads;  the  wires  were  not  turned  into  the 
coupling.  AVhen  the  ends  overlapped  there  was  nothing  to  undo 
them  except  to  hold  the  two  wires  and  reverse  the  coupling.  It 
was  simply  a  means  for  preventing  the  wires  from  uncou])ling  in 
drawing  them  over  the  river. 

2Lr.  Wood. — Do  you  think  there  was  below  97  jjer  cent,  of  the 
strength  of  the  wire,  on  an  averaire? 
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Mr.  llenning.  —  My  recollection  is  that  92  per  cent,  was 
reached.  The  strength  of  the  wire  was  frequently  only  83  per 
cent. 

M)'.  M.  P.  IIW/.* — Mr.  Sabin  calls  attention  to  the  dangerous 
qualities  of  the  oxide  of  iron  paints  made  from  burnt  ore  (as 
per  the  case  of  corrosion  cited  in  the  paper),  and  which  contain 
notable  percentages  of  copper  salts  as  well  as  free  sulphuric  acid, 
both  active  agents  not  only  of  corrosion  to  the  metallic  surfaces 
coated  with  them,  but  they  are  also  the  cause  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  oil  or  other  vehicle  with  which  the  pigment  is  mixed. 
These  burnt-ore  paints  are  imported  to  this  country  and  used  to 
the  extent  of  hundreds  of  tons  yearly,  entering  the  field  of  com- 
petition with  our  own  manufacture  of  iron-oxide  paints  made 
from  ground  hematite  ores,  the  roasting  of  which  is  not  alone  to 
expel  the  moisture,  but  the  sulphur  which  all  such  ores  contain. 
Both  the  bui-nt-ore  and  hematite-ore  paints  are  of  a  dirty,  purplish- 
brown  color,  unattractive  to  whatever  structure,  wood  or  iron, 
they  may  be  applied. 

The  oxide  of  iron  pigment  derived  from  the  roasting  of  cop- 
peras, the  b_ye-product  from  wire  manufacture,  is  by  far  the 
brightest  and  most  attractive  in  color  of  all  of  the  iron-oxide 
paints,  but,  like  all  the  other  kinds  of  oxide  pigments,  contains 
a  large  per  cent,  of  free  sulphuric  acid  not  (>xpelled  by  the 
roasting  process,  and,  to  correct  the  injurious  character  of 
which,  the  paint-makers  mix  carbonate  of  lime  with  the  oxides, 
the  acid  being  in  a  measure  neutralized  by  changing  the 
carbonate  to  a  sulphate  of  lime,  an  inert  substance  that  in  its 
native  state  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cheap  pigment  by  reason  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  ground  and  incorporated  with  the  oil, 
and  its  neutral  character  in  combination  with  other  pigment 
substances.  It  is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  paint  chemists  of 
our  leading  railways,  who  use  mixed  paints  by  the  hundreds  of 
tons  yearly,  test  these  oxide  of  iron  paints,  and  where  over  a  given 
pei'centage  (generally  five)  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  present,  condenm 
the  invoice  on  account  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  adulterants. 
Inasmuch  as  the  production  of  iron-oxide  pigments  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1890  amounted  to  75,219  short  tons,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  10,000  tons  im])orted,  it  shows  the  extensive  charac- 
ter of  their  use  for  all  paint  purposes  on  wood  antl  iron  structui'es 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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of  high  and  low  degree,  and  no  doubt  the  higher  class  of  these 
iron  structures  get  their  shdro  of  it. 

Mr.  Xichols  remarks  that  graphite  paints  are  liable  to  run  and 
are  uncertain  in  covering  power  from  this  cause,  and  attributes 
tliis  difficulty  to  the  lubricating  nature  of  the  foliated  grapliite 
useil  for  the  pigments.  Foliated  graphite  is  hard  to  grind  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  fineness  for  a  good  pigment.  The  advocates 
of  graphite  paints  lay  much  stress  upon  the  ideal  character  of 
the  foliated  pigment,  lapping  and  overlaying  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish  ;  but  a  sample  of  this  ideal  coating  under  the 
microscoi^e  shows  the  said  scales  to  lie  in  all  conceivable  directions 
without  any  reference  to  each  other  as  a  protection  for  the  covered 
surface.  This  ideal  coating  is  rather  mythical  in  character  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  adver- 
tise as  a  special  irand  of  their  graphite  products  a  silica  graphite 
which  contains  a  notable  per  cent,  of  ground  silica  incorporated 
with  the  foliated  graphite,  and  is  supposed  to  correct  the  want  of 
covering  power  or  tendency  to  run  which  the  foliated  graphite 
labors  under.  And  so  it  does  in  a  measure ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  could  the  graphite  manufacturers  use  their  scrap  material, 
unsuitable  for  pencils,  crucibles,  and  other  purposes,  in  any  other 
form  than  as  a  silica-doctored  pigment,  they  would  do  so  and 
not  risk  a  comparison  of  its  merits  with  a  sample  of  amorphous- 
graphite  pigment  2>repared  from  nature's  ore,  which  will  not  only 
grind  finer  than  any  silica-foliated  graphite  sample,  but  will  mix 
better  with  the  oil,  dry  quicker  without  running,  dry  harder, 
and  prove  more  lasting  in  every  respect,  and,  furthermore,  con- 
tains no  acid  to  be  cajoled  into  innocuous  desuetude,  or  into  inert 
substances  to  be  easily  broken  down  to  lower  and  decaying  ele- 
ments, and  which  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  oil  to  hasten 
within  itself  the  process  of  decomposition  and  decay. 

Mr.  Xichols  remarks  that  for  wire  suspension  bridges  the  wires 
need  some  coating  more  durable  than  paint  coverings,  and  that 
galvanizing  seems  to  be  the  best  coating  for  this  purpose.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  correct  for  ordinary  steel  or  iron  wires ;  but  to  secure 
the  mjiximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight  the  use 
of  high  carbon  crucible  steel  oil-tempered  wires  Avill  be  requisite, 
and  as  galvanizing,  as  well  as  the  electric  welding  or  copper  sol- 
dering of  the  joints,  appears  to  reduce  the  sti'ength  of  the  wires 
materially,  the  screw  joint  must  be  adopted,  with  a  cold  process  of 
electro-deposit  of  zinc  or  copper  as  the  protective  coating,  similar 
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to  the  Cowper-Cowles  process,  in  use  at  many  shipyards  in  Eng- 
land for  the  coating  of  the  frames  of  torpedo  boats,  which  is  fully 
described  in  the  Trmisactioois  of  the  Americmi  /Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  Vol.  XVI.,  1894,  paper  number  62G,  p.  3G5. 
This  cold  process,  when  zinc  is  used  as  the  protective  coating  to  the 
metal,  is  called  zincing,  and  does  not  affuct  the  strength  of  the 
wire  by  annealing  it,  but  leaves  it  at  the  original  strength  of  that 
due  to  the  oil  tempering.  Furthermore,  it  avoids  the  difficulty 
expei'ienced  in  all  hot  galvanizing  processes.  The  formation  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal  of  a  thin  film  of  the  basic  chloride  of 
zinc,  which  material  is  of  a  hygroscopic  nature,  acts  as  a  repel- 
lent to  prevent  the  close  adherence  of  the  paint  to  the  metal,  and 
the  paint  dries  as  a  skin  over  it.  This  action  is  due  to  the  sal- 
ammoniac  bath,  necessary  in  all  hot  galvanizing  processes.  A 
remedj'  for  this  tendency  of  the  paint  to  peel  off  is  given  in  pa])er 
No.  626,  p.  360. 

In  the  electro(Iej)osit  of  copper  by  the  Cowper-C'owlea  or 
other  cold  processes  for  the  protection  of  wire  surfaces,  complaint 
has  been  made  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  copper  deposit.  Tliis 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  redrawing  the  wires  as  a  Ihial 
process  before  painting  them  and  placing  them  in  the  cables. 

Mr.  Buck's  remarks  upon  the  apparent  good  condition  of  the 
wire  cables  of  the  Niagai'a  Falls  Suspension  Bridge  are  of  interest, 
as  the  writer  has  been  and  is  at  variance  with  him  upon  this  special 
point  of  protection  from  corrosion  of  all  wire  and  other  metallic 
surfaces  thus  coated.  Mr.  Buck  states  that  the  wires  in  the  Niagara 
Bridge  were  boiled  in  linseed  oil  (evidentlv  as  they  came  from  the 
wire  manufacturer  in  coils)  and  subsequently  were  treated  with 
raw  linseed  oil  when  laid  out  ready  to  assemble  into  the  cable,  and 
finally  at  the  time  of  ])lacing  them  in  position  were  served  witJi  a 
coating  of  (presumably)  Spanish  brown  paint,  and  then  wrapped 
with  an  iron  wire  and  white  lead-paint  covering.  Mr.  Buck  also 
states  his  preference  for  the  use  of  raw  linseed  oil  as  a  protective 
coating  for  metallic  surfaces,  as  the  oil  penetrates  or  soaks  into 
the  mill  scale  of  manufacture,  etc.  The  writer's  expei'ience  points 
to  the  direct  contrary  conclusion.  Mill  scale  is  a  ferric  oxide  wiiicii 
is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  is  often  used  to  clean  and  j)olish 
metallic  surfacses.  Formed  upon  the  surface  of  any  metallic  body, 
it  is  as  impervious  to  the  soak-in  action  of  any  paint  or  oil  coating 
as  the  metal  ])late  itself.  It  may  be  coated  with  oil  or  ])aint,  and 
if  the  scale  is  loose  from  the  metal  or  free  in  spots,  the  oil  may 
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work  ill  between  the  scale  and  the  inetal,  IniL  the  very  hardness 
and  impervious  character  of  the  scale  will  prevent  any  subsequent 
ilrying  of  paint  or  oil  by  preventing  access  to  the  air,  from  wiiich 
all  the  effects  of  drying  or  resinification  of  the  oil  are  due;  the 
external  part  of  the  oil  coating  dries  and  leaves  the  enclosed  film 
of  oil  as  tightly  sealed  as  though  it  were  in  a  jug.  Linseed  oil  or 
paint  tloes  not  dry  in  a  closed  vessel,  however  long  kejit.  It  needs 
and  must  have  air  to  induce  the  hardening  of  the  coating,  whether 
a  pigment  is  mixed  with  it  or  not.  Mill  scale  should  have  no 
part  or  parcel  in  any  protective  methods  adapted  for  the  protec- 
tion from  corrosion  of  any  structure  the  cost  of  which  is  reckoned 
by  thousands  of  dollars,  and  much  less  so  wlien  the  cost  is  reckoned 
by  the  millions. 

Raw  linseed  oil  contains  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  water 
and  impurities  called  "  mucosities,"  composed  of  vegetable  albu- 
men and  mucilage,  which  prevents  drying.  Raw  linseed  oil  requires 
fiom  five  to  six  times  as  long  to  dry  as  the  same  oil  whicli  has  been 
boiled  hy  heat,  which  evaporates  the  water  in  the  oil  and  throws 
down  the  impurities  in  it.  These  impurities,  unless  removed,  are 
the  first  to  decay,  and  add  the  acids  of  decomposition  to  destroy 
the  oil  in  the  paint  coating.  Xo  pigments  added  to  the  oil  will 
prevent  this  decomposition  of  the  impurities.  They  may  delay 
its  action,  but  cannot  prevent  it.  The  changes  in  linseed  oil  due 
to  its  boiling  are  quite  complicated,  and  have  not  been  clearly 
defined  by  analytical  chemists.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
during  the  process  of  boiling,  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
throws  down  the  "mucosities"  to  a  notable  amount,  and  the 
further  addition  of  peroxide  of  iron  (umber),  litharge  (protoxide 
of  lead),  minium  (red  oxide  of  lead),  peroxide  of  manganese,  and 
other  compounds.  Ijeing  of  themselves  oxidizable  in  combination, 
act  catalytically  in  increasing  the  oxygen-absorbing  power  of  the 
oil.  "Without  this  purification  of  the  oil  the  manufacture  of 
linoleum  would  be  impossible.  The  addition  of  about  one  ])er 
cent,  of  the  above  oxidizing  elements  to  the  oil,  and  boiling  for 
about  five  hours  at  a  temperature  of  350  degrees  Fahr.,  aided  by 
the  injection  of  a  current  of  air  during  the  boiling  process,  evapo- 
rates the  water,  throws  down  the  "  mucosities,"'  evolving  in  the 
])rocess  large  quantities  of  the  fumes  of  acrolein,  that  are  not  only 
injurious  to  inhale,  but  are  corrosive  to  iron.  The  oil  gains  in 
weight  during  tlie  process,  being  lighter  than  water  before  boiling 
and  heavier  than  water  after.     This  purified  oil  applied  to  scrim 
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(cotton  cheese-cloth)  dries  in  twenty-four  hours  to  a  resinous,  semi- 
elastic,  caoutchouc-like  mass  from  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  forming  oxylinoleic  acid  (CieH-eOs).  The  accu- 
mulation of  this  plastic  mass  upon  the  scrim  is  continued  until 
it  reaches  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  incorporated  by  grinding  it  with  the  ground  cork 
which  makes  with  it  the  linoleum  of  commerce.  The  oil  gains  in 
weight,  as  applied  to  the  scrim,  from  eleven  to  sixteen  per  cent., 
and  Sace  reports  cases  in  which  the  gain  in  weigiit  was  nearly 
fiftv  per  cent,  after  complete  resinification.  When  the  linseed 
oil  is  cold-drawn  and  pure,  and  the  boiling  and  other  processes  are 
carefully  conducted,  the  scrim  mass  is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
chloroform,  and  carbon  bisulphide  ;  even  boiling  naphtha  only  dis- 
solves a  trace  of  it.  Ti'eated  with  naphtha  under  ]iressure  in  a 
steam  kettle,  it  only  softens,  and  can  be  woi-ked  as  a  paste  when 
in  this  condition.  The  only  action  which  dilute  acids  have  upon 
it  is  to  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  lead  used  in  it  as 
a  drier.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  only  slowly,  Aviiile  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  rapidly. 

This  oxidizing  change  in  the  linseed  oil,  carried  to  a  lower 
degree  than  for  use  in  linoleum,  is  what  we  get  as  a  vehicle  or 
medium  for  our  paint  compounds.  That  the  vehicle  protects  the 
pigments  from  decay  is  without  question,  particularly  where  the 
pigment  is  made  from  tiie  argiliferous  substances,  like  Spanish 
white  (prepared  chalk),  Spanish  brown  (an  earth,  principally  clay, 
like  potters'  clay,  of  a  redilish-brown  color,  due  to  the  sesquioxide 
of  iron),  and  other  inert  mineral  substances  Avhich  are  easily  bi'oken 
down  or  decomposed  bv  moisture. 

If  the  pigment  is  made  from  harder  materials  tiuin  the  above 
substances  and  contains  amorphous  graphite,  silica,  bary  tes,  ground 
slate,  and  kindred  sul)stances  whicli  are  impervious  to  moisture,  the 
protective  qualities  of  the  paint  are  then  due  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  both  the  oil  and  the  pigment.  Tlie  outer  coating  of  the  oil, 
when  worn  awav  by  atmospheric  conditions,  exposes  tlie  finely 
ground,  angular,  and  ))racticallv  indestructible  grains  of  the  pig- 
ment which  protect  the  inner  layers  of  the  oil  from  wear,  much 
as  sanding  the  coat  of  a  freshly  spread  paint  extends  the  life  of 
the  paint  coating.  As  a  rule,  the  poorer  the  paint  the  more  need 
of  its  sand  dressing.  A  modification  of  this  sand  dressing  of 
paint  is  extensively  used  in  all  of  our  modern  naval  iron  vessels, 
where  ground  cork  is  applied  to  the  freshly  painted  sui'face  to 
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prevent  comlensation  uiul  deposit  ot  moisture  upon  the  walls  and 
inside  sui'fuces. 

Mr.  Beyer's  citation  of  the  freedom  from  corrosion  of  the  chain 
suspension  bi'iilge  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  erected  104  years  ago, 
and  not  painted  during  the  past  thirty  years,  is  of  interest.  It 
shows  the  preservative  qualities  of  a  good  linseed  oil  (that,  no 
doubt,  was  pure)  and  a  lampblack  pigment — a  combination  as 
nearly  indestructible  as  any  paint  can  be.  Spanish  black  (charred 
cork  ground)  is  also  a  meritorious  pigment  for  such  structures. 
Both  afford  a  most  excellent  gi-oundwoi'k  for  any  subsequent 
paint  coating  where  color  or  esthetic  effects  are  wanted. 

Tiie  writer  is  pleased  to  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sabin— of  na- 
tional reputation  as  a  chemist — to  the  deleterious  and  fictitious 
value  of  oxide  of  iron  pigments  applied  for  the  prevention  of 
corrosion  to  metallic  structures.  The  compound  oil,  varnish  gum, 
and  asphalt  coating  mentioned  b\'  Mr.  Sabin  is  one  of  the  most 
durable  protective  coatings  which  can  be  devised  for  coating  metal- 
lic surfaces.  That  it  can  be  baked  at  a  moderate  heat  into  a 
japan  or  enamelled  surface,  firm  and  hard,  filling  every  crevice, 
however  small,  of  the  coated  surface,  a  coating  which  resists  acidu- 
lous fumes  and  liquids,  is  of  extreme  value.  An  added  recommen- 
dation is  that  a  modified  compound  which  can  be  applied  with  a 
brush  as  a  paint  has  nearly  the  same  protective  effect  as  the 
japan  quality. 

The  importance  of  an  easily  applied  and  efficient  paint  coating 
for  all  ferric  bodies  other  than  for  first-class  building,  railway, 
and  bridge  structures  is  exemjilified  in  many  instances.  At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Gas  Light  Association  Gen.  J.  P. 
Harbinson,  engineer  of  the  Hartford,  Conn..  Gas  Light  Company, 
reported  that  the  Avrought  iron  service  pipes  laid  by  that  company 
and  in  use  about  forty  \'ears,  had  in  many  cases  completely  disap- 
peared, the  service  being  a  core  of  earth  and  rust.  Other  gas  en- 
gineers report  similar  conditions  under  twenty  years  of  use,  and 
liiat  the  leakage  of  gas  is  frequently  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cjuantity  manufactured,  the  loss  being  principally  due  to  corroded 
service  pipes.  The  use  of  galvanized  iron  service  pipes  is  giving 
somewhat  better  results.  General  Karbinson  thinks  twelve  years 
a  fair  life  for  such  pipes,  mucli  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  pipes  are  laid.  Pipes  laid  in  made  soil  composed 
'if  ashes,  street  sweepings,  etc.,  are  seriously  affected  in  a  siioi't 
time.  pi'inci]Kdly  where  the  threatls,  cut,  have  exposed  the  metal. 
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Ordinary  paint  compounds,  with  which  the  screw  joints  are  made, 
soon  waste  away  from  the  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  in  the  soil,  and 
corrosion  is  localized  and  hastened. 

Gen.  Alfred  Hickenlooper,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  reports  a  similar  condition  and  cor- 
rosion of  service  pipes  in  his  city.  He  has  used  a  special  coating, 
devised  by  himself,  to  correct  this  evil.  The  pipes  are  first 
brushed  with  stiff  steel  brushes  to  remove  all  the  mill  scale  possi- 
ble ;  then  the  ends  are  plugged,  and  the  pipes  immersed  in  the 
following  mixture  and  manner:  Twenty  gallons  of  coal-gas  tar 
are  brought  up  to  a  boiling  heat  for  a  short  time  to  evaporate  as 
much  of  the  water,  acids,  ammonia,  etc.,  then  twenty  pounds  of 
freshly  slacked  lime  are  sifted  in  from  the  to})  and  well  worked 
down.  Boil  down  to  a  paste  or  a  consistencj'  about  midway  be- 
tween tar  and  pitch.  Let  it  settle  for  a  short  time,  then  add  four 
pounds  of  tallow  and  one  pound  of  powdered  resin ;  stir  until 
thoroughly  dissolved  and  incorporated  with  the  tai',  then  let  it 
cool  and  settle.  Ladle  off  into  barrels.  When  read}^  for  use,  to 
each  barrel  of  forty-five  gallons  of  the  above  mixture  add  four 
pounds  of  crude  rubber  dissolved  in  turpentine  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream.  Heat  the  mixture  to  about  100  degrees  Fahr., 
and  immerse  the  ^'\\)e,j)re)'iousli/  heated  to  about  the  same  temper- 
ature. After  a  few  minutes'  immersion  the  pipes  are  taken  out 
and  laid  u))on  a  pijie  rack  to  harden  and  dry.  When  the  pipe  is 
laid  in  the  trench  the  screwed  ends  and  other  parts  of  the  pipe, 
where  the  coating  has  been  injured  b}"  handling,  are  served  with 
a  heavy  coat  of  the  same  mixture,  which  is  also  spread  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  as  an  extra  coating.  These 
pipes,  thus  treated,  have  been  in  use  for  some  ten  years  and  are 
in  perfect  condition.  The  United  Gas  Lnprovement  Company 
and  other  iai'ge  gas  companies  have  adopted  tlie  same  metliod  of 
protection  for  their  service  pipes,  with  apparently  equally  good 
I'esults.  The  failures  thus  far  reported  show  that  the  process  was 
not  to  blame,  but  rather  the  lack  of  thoroughness  or  intelligence 
displaj'ed  in  its  appHcation.  The  latter  difficulty  is  found  to  exist 
in  the  use  of  almost  all  protective  methods  for  the  jn'eservation 
of  metallic  bodies.  Haste  makes  waste  wlierever  "  rush  the  work  " 
is  the  slogan. 

In  connection  with  tliis  subject  it  may  be  of  interest  to  cite 
that  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  municipal  control  of  the  gas 
supply  at  one  dollar  per   thousand  cubic  feet,  from  the  official 
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reports  of  the  Gas  Bureau,  has  lost  in  the  past  ten  years  $5,750,- 
000  from  leakage,  antl  the  average  loss  in  the  past  five  3'eai"s  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day  on  this  account, 
and  at  present  the  loss  from  unaccounted-for  gas  is  $3,000  daily. 
A  late  examination  of  the  gas  system  of  Philadelphia  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  gas  engineers  in  the  United  States  is  to  the  effect 
that  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  made  costs  the  city  $1.36, 
for  which  only  si  is  received. 

Some  recent  experiments  to  determine  the  difference  in  corrosion 
of  wrought  iron  and  soft  steel  have  been  made  b}-  the  Eiverside 
Ii'on  Works,  with  the  following  results :  A  piece  of  iron  plate 
and  soft  steel  plate,  both  suitable  for  boiler  tubes,  were  made 
clean  and  bright,  and  were  then  placed  in  a  sandy  loam  with 
which  had  been  thoroughly  incorporated  some  sodium  carbonate, 
sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride. 
The  earth  thus  prepared  was  kept  moist.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
three  days  the  plates  were  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  weighed,  with 
these  results : 

Iron,  loss  by  corrosion 0.84  per  cent. 

Soft  steel,  loss  by  corrosion 0.72  per  cent. 

The  pieces  were  replaced  in  the  earth  and  left  for  twentj'-eight 
days  longer,  or  sixty-one  days  in  all,  with  these  results : 

Iron,  total  loss  by  corrosion 2.06  per  cent. 

Steel,  total  loss  by  corrosion 1.79  per  cent. 

Mr.  Henning's  description  of  the  methods  employed  on  the 
Cincinnati  Suspension  Bridge  to  prevent  corrosion  are  well  wor- 
thy of  record  for  the  information,  if  not  for  the  instruction,  of 
tlie  coming  engineer  successors  in  the  trust  for  the  care  of  the 
structure.  That  all  paint  compounds  were  discai'ded  for  the  use 
of  oil  alone  (Mr.  Henning  does  not  saj'  whether  it  was  raw  oil  or 
boiled  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  writer  hopes  it  was  not  of  the 
■•  bung-hole  boiled  ''  variety)  seems  almost  incredible.  That  the  use 
i)f  the  iron-oxide  pigments  was  not  permitted  on  the  structure  was 
a  commendable  decision,  and  one  in  keeping  with  the  record  from 
]5ast  experiences  of  the  United  States  Government  Construction 
and  Tle])air  Bureaus  and  of  other  engineering  departments  con- 
nected with  our  important  railway  lines.  But  why  oil  alone  was 
adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  metal-work  is  beyond  conjecture. 

The  absorbent  nature  of  linseed  oil  without  pigment  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  rustless  coating  papers,  and  in  the 
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■writings  of  tlie  best  paint  cliemists  of  the  day,  and  need  not  he 
recapitulated. 

Notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Buck  and  ^Ir. 
Henning  and  other  engineers  as  to  the  vahie  of  either  raw  or 
boiled  oil  without  pigment  for  the  preservation  of  the  wire  and 
other  surfaces  in  the  suspension  bridges  thus  far  erected  in  this 
country,  the  writer  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  its  use  was  inad- 
missible for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  lapse  of  years  will  be  found 
as  having  proved  actually  detrimental.  Had  any  experimental 
coating  of  oil  alone  been  applied  to  a  piece  of  wire  in  a  number 
of  successive  coats,  until  a  heavy  coating  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  sample  then  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
in  a  storm  of  such  duration  as  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  then 
by  the  application  of  a  little  pressure  the  skin  of  the  oil  would 
have  cleaved  from  the  metal  covered  as  easily  as  the  bark  of  the 
willow  used  to  slip  otf  when  in  our  youthful  days  we  used  them 
for  our  whistles. 

The  adulterations  in  the  oxide  of  iron  pigments  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Henning  were  no  doubt  earthy  matter  and  clay  present 
in  the  ores  at  the  time  of  roasting  them  to  drive  off  the  sulphur 
and  water  preparatory^  to  grinding.  The  analysis  of  these  iron 
pigments  is  not  a  difficult  or  long  process,  and  is  easily  pei'formed. 
If  adulterations  are  found  and  the  sample  iron  pigment  is  con- 
demned, the  writer  can  see  no  reason  therefrom  to  condemn  all 
coatings  or  pigments,  particular!}'  with  the  samples  of  other 
paint  compounds,  and  the  data  in  regard  to  the  same  presented  at 
the  Detroit  meeting.  June,  1895,  of  this  Society,  and  comprising 
a  part  of  paper  G37,  Vol.  XVI.,  pages  681-2  and  700.  These 
show  that  reliable  paint  coatings  are  in  the  market,  and  can  be 
had  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Mr.  Henning  thinks  that  the  removal  of  the  mill  scale  from 
the  metallic  work  of  our  important  structures  is  impossible, 
owing  to  the  probable  expense  of  its  removal  being  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  cost  of  building,  etc.  While  no  accurate  data 
from  actual  work  upon  bridge  or  other  large,  firet-class  structures 
are  available  for  a  reliable  statement  as  to  the  actual  cost  of 
removing  mill  scale,  either  by  the  pickling  process  or  by  the 
sand  blast,  or  both  combined,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces 
handled,  the  writer's  data  vary  from  one-tenth  cent  to  one-half 
cent  per  pound  for  all  of  the  material,  large  and  small  parts, 
when  thus  cleaned  and  ready  for  the  painter. 
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Certainly  any  structure  of  the  magnitude  of  tlie  Firth  of  Forth 
Cantilever  Bridge,  which  cost  over  fifteen  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lai-s.  and  which  has  a  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  of  exposed 
metallic  surface  subject  to  corrosion,  and  which  requires  neai'ly 
one  hundred  tons  of  paint  to  cover  it  one  coat,  is  well  worth  some 
preliminarv  expense  for  the  removal  of  an  acknowledged  detri- 
mental element  in  the  form  of  mill  scale,  as  well  as  some  effort 
to  provide  that  the  foundation  paint  coatings,  laid  on  while  under 
shelter  and  under  good,  warm,  drying  conditions,  are  of  such 
ciiaracter  as  will  reasonably  insure  success,  regardless  of  cost. 
The  proposed  Hudson  River  Suspension  Bridge  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance from  an  engineering  point,  and  will  cost  even  more  than 
the  Fii'th  of  Forth  structure,  and  have  about  as  much  metallic 
surface  exposed  to  corrosion. 

However  well  protected  the  cables  proper  in  the  Xiagara  Falls 
and  the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridges  are  by  reason  of  their 
external  wrapping  of  wire  and  white-lead  paint,  certainly  no 
engineer  can  inspect  the  condition  of  the  truss-work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  inroads  which  corrosion  is  making  upon 
the  strength  of  the  same  in  those  portions  of  the  trusses  upon 
which  the  whole  rigidity  and  carrying  strength  of  the  cables 
depend,  without  a  regret  that  more  effective  methods  of  protec- 
tion were  not  adopted  in  the  beginning,  and  a  hope  that  future 
constructions  may  be  benefited  by  the  example.  The  cost  of 
renewal  of  these  trusses  in  the  immediate  future,  the  delay  in  the 
traflBc  intercourse  between  the  two  cities,  the  loss  of  money  and 
time  by  reason  of  this  delay,  may  well  warrant  the  public  in  clos- 
ing down  upon  all  financial  aid  or  countenance  of  the  project 
until  assured  that  the  money  contributed  either  in  the  form 
of  bonds  or  taxes  to  build  these  structures  is  at  least  going  to 
receive  an  intelligent  engineering  consideration,  unbiased  by  anj^ 
fads  or  from  any  interested  pecuniary  standpoints. 

Xo  protective  coating  for  these  important  structures  should  be 
left  to  the  choice  of  a  so-called  master  painter,  nor  receive  any 
consideration  from  the  bridge  engineers,  in  their  specifications 
for  painting  them,  from  any  paint  manufacturer  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  file  with  his  proposals  a  full  anah'sis  of  his  pigments, 
oil.  or  the  combined  and  mixed  coating  proposed.  The  alleged 
trade  secrets  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  protective  coatings 
of  commerce  are  few  and  far  between,  and  such  scare-line  pre- 
fixes  as    ■•  Permanent,"    "  Petrifvinc,"   '•  Platina,"    "  Diamond," 
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"  Electric,"  "  Scale  Armor,"  etc.,  etc.,  paints  are  only  unjustifiable 
advertisements. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  previous  paper  (Vol.  XYI.,  paper 
637,  p.  6S4)  that  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts, 
Berlin,  Germany,  had  offered  a  silver  medal  and  a  cash  prize  of 
£160  for  the  best  paper  giving  a  chemical  and  physical  analysis 
of  the  iron  oxide  and  other  paints  in  general  use  for  anti-corrosive 
purposes,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  some  definite  con- 
clusion or  formulae  might  result  from  the  varied  data  and 
wide  competition  papers  and  the  discussions  had  upon  them. 
But  the  medal  and  cash  prize  were  withdrawn,  none  of  the  papers 
presented  being  deemed  of  merit  enough  to  warrant  their  issue ; 
but  from  the  ]3apers  presented  a  few  were  selected  for  honorahle 
mention.  Among  these  is  the  essay  by  J.  Spennrath.  Director  of 
the  Technical  School  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  translated  and  published 
\)^  the  Railroad  Car  Journal  of  New  York,  1896,  which  will  be 
found  of  interest  to  all  engineers  who  have  metallic  surfaces  to 
paint,  if  not  to  protect  from  corrosion.  As  a  sequence  to  the 
agitation  of  the  rustless  coating  question,  anti-corrosive  com- 
pounds and  communications  have  been  showered  upon  the  writer 
for  the  last  two  j^ears.  Out  of  all  these  there  are  two  which  are 
deemed  worthy  of  record,  and  these  have  not  been  experimented 
upon  by  the  writer. 

"  Uniter  "  is  the  name  of  a  new  transparent  solution  for  coating 
galvanized  iron  prejjaratory  to  its  being  painted.  When  the  paint  is 
applied  after  the  "  uniter"  has  been  put  on,  it  adheres  permanently, 
and  is  said  not  to  peel  off,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  reason  which 
is  given  for  this  is  the  strong  affinity  which  the  solution  has  for 
both  paint  and  zinc.  The  application  of  the  solution  it  is  claimed 
does  not  in  imy  way  cause  deterioration  in  the  zinc  and  all  oxida- 
tion is  ]irevented.  The  solution  may  also  be  used  on  black  sheet- 
iron,  bridge-work,  bright  iron-work,  locomotive  and  other  con- 
structional iron-work.     The  analysis  of  the  solution  is  not  given. 

A  new  process  for  the  protection  of  iron  structures  against 
corrosion  has  been  suggested  by  a  German  chemist,  M.  Deninger, 
of  Dresden.  It  consists  of  treating  the  iron  with  a  solution  of 
ferrocyauide,  which  forms  a  coating  of  cyanide  of  iron  uniform 
and  impermeable  to  water,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  pro- 
tect effectively  the  iron  covered.  The  solution  applied  on  a  large 
scale  is  reported  to  have  already  given  good  results.  The  method 
of  application  is  as  follows: 
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The  solution  is  mixed  with  a  linseed  varnish  (proportions  not 
given),  to  which  has  been  added  a  little  turpentine  or  benzol,  so  as 
to  cause  a  homogeneous  emulsion  which  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush  or  mop  without  difficulty.  The  evaporation  of  the 
solvent  leaves  the  varnish,  which  forms  a  coat  protecting  the 
cyanide  of  iron  which  is  deposited  upon  the  metal.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  previously  preparing  the  iron  to  be  coated  in  any 
way  beyond  the  removing  of  the  beds  of  rust  which  are  too  thick 
to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  ferrocyanide.  Oil  paints  are  applied 
over  this  coating  in  such  colors  as  are  desired,  and  bond  well 
with  the  protective  coating  of  varnish  without  any  tendencj'^  to 
l>eel  off. 

Dr.  Dudley,  chemist  for  the  supply  department  of  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Eailway,  and  other  paint  chemists,  speak  very  favorably  of 
the  use  of  the  P.  it  B.  brand  of  paint  for  applying  to  galvanized-iron 
surfaces  to  prevent  the  peeling  of  the  subsequent  paint  coatings. 
Its  solvent  is  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  an  extremely  dangerous 
substance  to  use  from  its  inflammable  nature  ;  the  fumes  given  off 
in  drying  are  also  injurious  to  the  workman,  and  if  inhaled  for  a 
short  time  in  a  confined  space  produce  parah'sis.  insanity,  and 
even  death.  There  are  other  paint  or  solution  compounds  which 
are  equally  effective  to  prevent  peeling  that  are  not  dangerous  to 
use. 

A  late  communication  has  been  i-eceived  from  Mr.  Emil  Gerber 
(member  A.  S.  C.  E.j  relative  to  his  paper  presented  at  the  May 
meeting,  1S95,  of  that  Society,  '•  Preservation  of  Iron  Structures 
Exposed  to  "Weather,"  and  mentioned  in  the  writer's  paper  637, 
Yol.  XA"I.  (June,  1S95).  pp.  686-688,  in  which  iron-oxide  paints 
were  compared  with  red  lead  or  other  paint  com]iounds  as  to  tlieir 
respective  protective  powers  against  corrosion.  Mr.  Gerber  objects 
as  to  the  inferences  drawn  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  words  "  ex- 
posed to  air,"  which  the  writer  rendered  "  sea  air,''  and  lie  (Gerber) 
wished  it  corrected,  as  per  his  letter  of  December  26,  1896,  "  tliat 
he  did  not  distinctly  say  'sea  water'  nor  '  sea  air,'  "  a  correction 
which  I  gladly  make,  as  the  structures  in  question  are  evidently 
in  need  of  some  fostering  care  to  extend  their  life  to  a  reasonable 
age,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  them  in  out  of  the  wet  and  only 
permitting  their  use  in  fair  weather. 

Mr.  Gerber  thinks  the  word  ''often"  should  be  prefixed  to 
"  unknown,"  as  used  in  reference  to  his  paper  in  a  comparison  of 
the  qualities  of  iron  oxide  and  red  lead  as  to  the  purity  j>er  se 
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of  tlie  two  pigments.  Now  the  substances  commonl}^  used  to 
adulterate  red  lead  are  boles  or  brickdust  for  color,  and  heavy 
spar  or  barytes  to  give  weight,  both  practicall\'  indestructible  and 
unchanged  in  nature  by  the  addition  of  any  oil  or  solvent  in  the 
medium,  and  but  limited  amounts  of  these  can  be  added  without 
seriously  affecting  both  the  weight  and  color  of  the  pure  red  lead, 
.and  are  easily  detected.  The  difficulty  and  cost  of  grinding  the 
hard  burnt  brick  and  barytes  to  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  for 
a  pigment  prevent  any  liberal  use  of  these  adulterants.  Any  num- 
ber of  pounds  or  samples  of  dry  red-lead  pigment  will,  as  a  rule, 
contain  less  impurities  than  a  like  number  of  pounds  and  samples 
of  the  commercial  oxide  of  iron  pigments,  in  which  the  range  of 
stuffing  comprises  almost  every  substance  between  a  chalk  cliff 
and  an  anvil. 

Mr.  Gerber's  criticism  upon  the  effects  of  the  corrosion  in  the 
steamer  GUnarm^  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Courtney's  (chemist)  analysis 
and  statement  of  the  cause  of  the  cori'osion,  is  rather  a  lame 
attempt  of  an  iron-oxide  advocate  to  get  over  or  around  a  danger- 
ous snag.  The  writer  was  in  hopes  to  have  had  an  analysis,  to 
present  in  this  paper,  of  the  crude  burnt-ore  pigment  in  question, 
with  a  statement  from  Mr.  Courtney  as  to  what  extent  this  burnt 
ore  is  used  for  pigments  or  paint  purposes,  but  will  endeavor  to 
present  it  at  a  future  meeting ;  also,  if  possible,  an  anal\'.sis  or 
description  of  the  paint  coating  used  on  the  engine  work  which 
withstood  the  concentrated  action  of  the  sea  water  and  ii'on  oxide 
ore  solution.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  paint  used 
upon  the  engine  ironwork  which  protected  it  from  corrosion  was 
the  same  burnt-ore  oxide  pigment  used  with  a  good  linseed  oil. 
In  this  case  the  oil  protected  the  pigment  perfectly,  as  is  not 
unusual.  In  fact,  if  we  know  the  influences  to  which  a  paint  coat- 
ing is  to  be  subjected,  we  may  determine  in  advance  whether  it  will 
be  durable  or  not.  The  pigments  of  an  oil  paint  can  always  be  so 
chosen  as  to  preclude  the  destruction  by  them  of  the  coating,  but 
thei'e  is  no  remedy  if  any  injurious  influences  attack  the  binding 
material. 

Mr.  Gerber  mentions  tlie  iron  floor  beams  taken  out  of  the 
old  Chicago  post-office,  which  is  at  least  of  age  (whatever  that 
ma}'  mean),  and  which  had  been  religiously  painted  (ci-eed  of  the 
painters  not  stated)  with  red  lead  after  first  having  received 
a  coat  of  iron  oxide  (presumably  from  an  unorthodox  brusli). 
These  beams  were  in  a  pretty  good  contUtion,  and  in  the  best 
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condition  where  the  most  oxiilo  of  iron  was  present  in  the  shape 
of  paint. 

Under  normal  conditions  attendant  on  their  use  in  a  building 
maintained  at  an  approximately  equal  temperature  for  the  whole 
pei'iod  of  their  age.  without  exposure  to  weather  or  any  atmos- 
jiheric  changes,  they  should  have  been  in  not  only  pretty  good 
condition,  but  most  excellent,  and  instead  of  a  measured  life  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  should  be  in  prime  order  at  the  end  of 
live  hundred  or  more  years.  The  iron-oxide  paint  in  this  case  no 
doubt  protected  the  mill  scale  from  any  moisture,  and  the  red-lead 
coating  protected  the  iron-oxide  paint  from  the  same  destructive 
element,  and,  as  it  were,  had  a  double  duty  to  perform.  The 
beams  no  doubt  would  have  been  in  better  condition  if  no  iron- 
oxide  coating  had  been  applied,  and  both  coatings  been  made 
from  the  red  lead  even  if  applied  over  the  mill  scale. 
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STEA  3{- ENGINE   G  0  VERNORS. 

By   FRANK   H.  BALL,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  at  any  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steam-engine  governor,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that 
little  or  nothing  has  been  accomplished  since  the  time  of  Watt. 
In  fact,  when  the  perfected  mechanism  of  to-day  is  compared 
with  the  primitive  device  of  Watt  (which  did  little  more  than  to 
limit  the  maximum  speed),  it  is  doubtfiil  if  any  other  part  of  the 
steam  engine  has  made  more  progress. 

The  original  conception  of  a  governor  seems  to  have  been  the 
familiar  type  of  mechanism  in  which  a  pair  of  swinging  weights 
are  made  to  revolve  around  a  vertical  spindle  in  such  a  manner 
that  their  centrifugal  force  is  opposed  by  gravity,  any  excess  of 
either  force  resulting  in  a  swing  of  the  weights  toward  the 
greater  force,  thereby  effecting  a  corresponding  change  of  the 
steam  suj^ply  by  means  of  suitable  connections. 

The  governing  forces  of  this  simple  mechanism  consist  of 
centrifugal  force  opposed  by  gravity.  Familiar  modifications 
of  this  construction  are  provided  with  springs  as  a  substitute 
for  gravity,  or  to  supplement  it  in  producing  centripetal  force. 
Shaft  governors,  or  shifting  eccenti'ic  governors,  rejiresent  an- 
other type  where  springs  are  used  to  oppose  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  governors  initiated  an  era 
of  active  development  which  has  i-esulted  in  marvellous  progress 
toward  perfection,  both  in  design  and  performance. 

It  18  noticeable,  in  reviewing  this  art,  that  among  all  the  varied 
forms  of  governors  which  have  from  time  to  time  made  their 
appearance,  none  have  survived  for  any  extended  period  which 
did  not  utilize  centrifugal  force  as  a  prominent  actuating 
force. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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The  resistance  of  fluids  as  a  substitute  foi*  centrifugal  force  is 
one  of  the  systems  which  have  been  "  weighed  in  the  balance 
and  found  wanting." 

Another  interesting  theory  which  was  exploited  in  connection 
with  shaft  governors,  but  never  passed  beyond  the  theoretical 
stage,  is  the  substitution  of  the  resistance  of  the  load,  or  the 
pull  of  the  belt,  for  centrifugal  force  in  controlling  the  steam 
supply. 

A  modification  of  this  dyuamometrical  device  appeared  in 
1883,  in  which  it  was  combined  with  a  powerful  centrifugal  gov- 
ernor and  made  to  act  in  conjunction  with  centrifugal  force,  and 
remarkable  results  were  thus  obtained,  which,  in  some  respects, 
have  never  been  surpassed. 

Simpler  devices  have  since  been  developed  in  which  centrifu- 
gal force  is  supplemented  by  other  accelerating  forces,  com- 
monly called  "  inertia,"  and  the  more  complicated  dvnamomet- 
rical  construction  has  been  superseded ;  but  it  must  ever  be 
considered  the  first  important  step  toward  the  modern  refine- 
ment of  performance. 

Kecent  activity  in  this  field  of  engineering  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  the  recognition  and  utilization  of  accelerating  forces 
other  than  that  known  as  centrifugal  force  An  early  attempt 
in  this  direction  is  found  in  the  Patent  Office  records  for  1875, 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Kendall. 

The  Kendall  construction  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  88,  in  which  A 
is  the  governor  frame,  fixed  to  the  shaft  B.  Mounted  loosely 
on  this  shaft  is  the  so-called  "inertia  wheel  "  ^',  which  by  means 
of  links  is  connected  to  the  centrifugally  acting  weights  Z*,  the 
latter  being  pivoted  to  the  governor  frame  and  wheel  and  at  U. 
The  acceleration  of  this  wheel  resulting  from  a  change  of  speed 
of  rotation,  develops  a  force  which  acts  on  the  weights  D.  This 
construction  never  came  largely  into  use,  because  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  was  mechanically  crude  and  clumsy,  and 
the  refinements  sought  to  be  obtained  were  lost  in  excessive 
friction. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  after  this  work  of  Kendall  no  practi- 
cal results  seem  to  have  been  accomjslished  in  the  use  of  this 
accelerating  force  ;  and  although  the  Patent  Office  reports  con- 
tain several  patents  for  mechanisms  looking  to  that  end,  no 
considerable  application  seems  to  have  been  made  in  jjractice 
until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  during  which  time 
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Prof.  E.  C.  Carpenter,  Mr.  J.  Begtruj^,  Mr.  F.  M.  Eites,  and 
others  have  developed  practical  devices  for  utilizing  accelerating 
•  forces  which  are  extensively  used. 

A  history  of  this  development  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  presented  to  this  Society  at 
the  New  York  meeting  of  18!t2  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Eites,  member  of 
the  Society.  This  paper  is  perhaps  the  first  publication  in 
which  the  several  accelerating  forces  are  analyzed  and  classified ; 
therefore  it  attracted  considerable  attention  from  our  leading 
engineers,  although  those  most  interested  had  cause  for  regret 
that  Mr.  Eites's  discussion  of  the  subject  and  his  mathematics 
did  not  seem  to  lead  to  any  very  practical  results. 


Fig.  88. 


Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  investigate  these 
accelei'ating  forces  from  a  practical  standpoint  with  the  hope  of 
stimulating  general  discussion  by  the  Society,  it  will  be  best  to 
start  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  we  are  talking  about, 
which  can  best  be  done  by  illustrating  each  of  the  forces  and 
agreeing  as  to  what  we  shall  call  it. 

Let  Fig.  89  represent  a  governor  wheel  or  disk  fixed  on  a  shaft 
S,  with  which  it  rotates.  Let  M  represent  a  mass  pivoted  at  P 
by  a  connecting  arm.  The  rotation  of  the  wheel  in  either  direc- 
tion will  cause  the  mass  J/ to  move  outward,  because  its  inertia 
resists  the  circular  path  or  the  radial  acceleration,  and  this 
accelerating  force  is  familiarly  known  as  vent rifuqal  force. 

Eeferring  now  to  Fig.  90,  let  the  same  mass  M  be  considered 
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Fig.  91. 
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as  pivoted  on  the  shaft  by  a  connecting  arm,  and  free  to  revolve 
around  the  shaft.  Centrifugal  force  in  this  case  is  directly 
resisted  by  the  pivot,  and  therefore  produces  no  motion  of  the 
mass  about  the  pivot.  Any  change  in  the  rate  of  rotation  of 
the  wheel,  however,  will  not  be  participated  in  by  the  mass  J/ 
without  a  force  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  because 
of  the  inertia  of  the  mass  if,  and  this  force  we  will  call  fan- 
gent  ial  accelerating  force,  which  corresponds  with  what  Mr. 
Kites  has  called  "  tangential  inertia." 

Assuming  the  mass  Jf  to  be  concentrated  at  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  arm  to  have  no  weight,  then  in  Fig.  90  the  only 
accelerating  force  capable  of  producing  motion  of  this  mass 
around  the  jjivot  is  what  we  have  called  tangential  accelerating  force. 

Fig.  91  is  supposed  to  represent  the  same  wheel  shown  in  Figs. 
89  and  90,  with  a  mass  Jl  equal  to  the  mass  Jf  in  Figs.  89  and  90 
and  pivoted  as  in  Fig.  90 ;  but  the  mass,  instead  of  being  concen- 
trated at  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  assumed  to  be  distributed  in  the 
form  of  a  bar  as  sho-mi,  with  its  centre  of  gravity  remaining  as 
in  Fig.  90.  This  construction,  like  Fig.  90,  carries  the  centrifu- 
gal force  on  the  pivot  without  producing  rotation  about  it,  and, 
like  Fig.  90,  tangent ia7  accelerating  force  is  a  prominent  force  to 
produce  pivotal  rotation. 

Another  accelerating  force  ajjpears  in  the  construction  of  Fig. 
91,  to  which  Mr.  Kites  has  called  special  attention  in  his  paper 
referred  to,  and  which  he  calls  "  angular  inertia,"  but  which  is 
perhaps  better  described  by  the  term  angular  accelerating  force, 
because  inertia  does  not  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  name  for  a 
force. 

The  magnitude  of  this  force  depends  on  the  distribution  of 
the  mass  .1/^with  relation  to  its  centre  of  gravity.  Under  the 
assumed  condition  of  this  mass  J)/ in  Figs.  89  and  90  uo  angular 
acceleration  appear?;,  but  in  Fig.  91  it  becomes  a  pronounced 
force,  and  may  be  described  as  the  effect  of  the  angular  accelera- 
tion of  the  mass  about  its  own  centre  of  gravity. 

To  make  this  perfectly  clear  refer  to  Figs.  92,  93,  and  94. 
Each  of  these  figures  is  assumed  to  represent  the  same  wheel 
shown  in  Fig.  91,  and  the  same  mass  J/ pivoted  as  in  Fig.  91. 

Kotation  of  the  wheel  and  mass  J/  in  the  direction  indicated 
would  result  in  the  successive  positions  of  the  mass  J/  that  are 
shown,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  rotating  around  the  shaft 
S,  it  also  rotates  around  its  centre  of  gravity. 
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To  illustrate  this  further,  suppose  the  bar  or  mass  3f  is 
pivoted  at  its  ceutre  of  gravity  G  (Figs.  95,  96,  and  97).  Rota- 
tion of  the  wheel  and  mass  may  now  take  place  without  rota- 
tion of  the  mass  around  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Figs.  95,  96,  and  97  represent  such  a  condition,  because  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  bar  remains  in  a  vertical  j^osition,  while  its 
centre  of  gravity  rotates  with  the  wheel  around  the  shaft  S. 

Comparing  Figs.  92,  93,  and  9i  with  Figs.  95,  96,  and  97,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pivoted  bar  of  the  latter  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  angular  rotation  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  while 
the  former  necessarily  has  it,  and  for  each  complete  rotation  of 
tiie  wheel  the  bar  has  passed  through  360  degrees  of  rotation 
around  its  own  ceutre  of  gravity. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  same  idea  is  found  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  the  latter  rotating  once  on  its 
axis  while  completing  its  passage  once  around  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  which  causes  the  same  side  of  the  moon  to  be  continually 
toward  the  earth  ;  whereas,  if  the  moon  had  no  axial  rotation  its 
entire  surface  would  be  successively  exposed  to  our  view  as  it 
passes  around  the  earth.     ' 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  three  accelerating  forces  are 
available  as  actuating  forces  in  a  governor.  The  most  impor- 
tant, because  of  its  being  absolutely  indispensable,  is  centrifugal 
accelerating  force,  or  centrifugal  force.  Either  or  both  of  the 
other  two  may  be  utilized  as  governing  forces,  or  they  may  be 
inoperative,  or  may  actively  oppose  the  governing  motion,  and 
thus  become  an  obstruction.  To  assist  in  governing,  they  must 
act  toUh  centrifugal  force  during  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion, and  opjiose  centrifugal  force  when  rotation  is  decreased. 

The  three  accelerating  forces  we  have  been  considering  may 
each  be  developed  by  a  separate  moving  part,  or  all  tliree  may 
appear  in  a  single  moving  part.  The  latter  plan  is  looked 
upon  with  most  favor  because  of  its  simplicity  and  fewness  of 
parts. 

A  study  of  these  forces  with  regard  to  their  jiractical  utility 
and  possible  limitations  of  usefulness  is  best  made  by  first 
investigating  them  separately,  and  then  as  a  combined  force 
developed  from  a  single  moving  part. 

Beginning  with  centrifugal  force  as  the  one  always  present  in 
every  form  of  governor,  the  radial  distance  from  the  ceutre  of 
gravity  of  the  moving  part  to  the  ceutre  of  rotation  determines 
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the  amount  of  force  developed  at  any  given  speed  of  rotation 
with  a  given  mass. 

Looking  at  this  feature  alone  it  would  seem  dersirable  to  locate 
the  centrifugally  acting  mass  as  far  from  the  centre  of  rotation 
as  possible,  so  as  to  reduce  the  mass  and  the  consequent  grav- 
ity disturbance  to  a  minimum.  The  question  of  centrifugal 
force,  however,  and  particularly  the  problem  of  initial  tension 
of  the  springs,  presents  practically  insurmountable  difficulties 
that  limit  the  radius  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  centrifugally 
acting  mass  to  a  comparatively  short  one. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  in  this  paper  to  go  extensively 
into  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  initial  tension  of  governor 
springs  to  the  initial  radius  of  the  swinging  centrifugal  mass,  as 
the  theory  is  now  well  understood  by  engineers  conversant  with 
the  art. 

It  is  well  known  that  what  is  called  isochronism  is  only  pos- 
sible when  the  centrijjetally  acting  springs  are  adjusted  to  full 
theoretical  initial  tension ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  dis- 
tance of  initial  stretch  of  the  springs  corresponds  to  the  initial 
radius  of  the  centrifugally  acting  weight  or  mass.  The  possi- 
bility of  this  theoretical  adjustment  in  practice  will  not  here  be 
discussed ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  even  where  an  approximation  to  theoretical  tension  is 
used  the  spring  problem  is  made  very  difficult,  unless  the  initial 
position  of  the  centrifugally  acting  mass  is  comparatively  near 
the  centre  of  rotation. 

Leaving  now  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  and  taking  up  the  accelerating  force 
which  we  have  called  tarujential  accelerating  force,  we  are  again 
dealing  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  movable  mass,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  depends  on  the  rate  of  acceleration.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  given  rate  of  acceleration  is  due 
to  moderate  change  of  rotation  and  a  considerable  radius  or 
rapid  change  of  rotation  and  a  less  radius. 

The  effect  of  tangential  acceleration  is  felt  along  a  line  that 
is  tangent  to  the  cii'cular  path,  and  is  therefore  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius.  The  turning  moment  around  the  pivot  of  the 
movable  mass  depends  on  the  location  of  the  pivot,  and  is  there- 
fore maximum  when  the  pivot  is  on  the  radial  line  as  in  Fig.  90, 
and  zero  when  on  the  tangent  as  in  Fig.  89. 

In  intermediate  positions  the  force  is  measured  by  the  arm 
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drawn  through  the  pivot  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  force 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  has  already 
been  said  that  the  location  of  the  pivot  in  Fig.  89  prevents  tan- 
gential acceleration  from  producing  any  turning  moment  about 
the  pivot,  and  in  Fig.  90  centrifugal  force  is  also  inoperative  for 
this  purpose  ;  so  that  if  both  these  forces  are  to  contribute  to 
the  turning  of  the  weight  around  the  pivot,  it  cannot  be  located 
in  either  of  the  positions  shown,  nor  in  ojjposite  positions,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  we  will  assume  it  to  be 
located  between  the  pivots  of  Figs.  89  and  90 ;  so  that  both  the 
forces  under  consideration  produce  turning  moments  around  the 
pivot,  the  arm  of  each  force  being  the  distance  from  the  pivot 
to  the  line  of  force  measured  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  The 
investigation  of  this  subject  so  far  may  have  seemed  leather  ele- 
mentary, but  it  has  been  done  to  prepare  for  a  further  consid- 
eration of  the  problem  on  lines  that  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  fully  investigated  heretofore  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  effect  of  tangential  acceleration 
so  far,  we  have  followed  the  beaten  track,  and  have  only  con- 
sidered the  effect  produced  by  a  change  of  the  rate  of  rotation 
of  the  wheel  to  which  the  movable  mass  is  pivoted.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  recognize  and  measure  the  forces  that  con- 
tribute to  the  initial  actuation  of  the  governing  mass.  It  is 
quite  as  important  to  know  what  effect  the  mofion  of  this  mass 
has  on  these  forces  ;  also  whether  any  other  forces  are  developed 
by  this  motion  that  disturb  the  nicely  poised  condition  of  equi- 
librium between  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces. 

This  equilibrium  has  already  been  referred  to  as  due  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  centripetally  acting  springs  to  the  full  theo- 
retical initial  tension,  and  when  so  adjusted  the  change  of  cen- 
trifugal force  due  to  a  change  of  the  radius  of  rotation  is  just 
balanced  by  the  corresponding  change  in  the  resistance  of  the 
spring. 

This  theoretical  equilibrium  of  adjustment,  however,  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  centrifugal  force  varies  directly  as  the 
radius  of  rotation,  which  is  a  well-established  law  with  regard 
to  any  fixed  radius,  but  during  the  period  of  change  of  radius 
the  law  does  not  apply.  To  fully  understand  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  centrifugal  force  of  a  circular  path  is  that 
force  which  is  necessary  to  radially  accelerate  the  mass  fi-om 
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the  tangent  into  the  circular  path,  and  any  change  of  radius 
modifies  this  radial  acceleration,  so  that  during  the  period  of 
change  the  radial  acceleration  is  not  that  due  to  its  radial  posi- 
tion ;  therefore  centrifugal  force  may  be  greatly  increased  or 
decreased  by  a  rapid  change  of  radius ;  and,  in  fact,  a  rapid 
increase  of  radius  may  result  momentarily  in  a  path  correspond- 
ing to  a  tangent,  during  which  time  centrifugal  force  would 
become  zero. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  important  modification  of  the  forces 
only  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  including  in  the  governor 
problem  all  the  forces  develojsed  by  the  pivotal  swing  of  the 
governing  mass. 

One  of  these  has  just  been  described  as  a  momentary  modifi- 
cation of  centrifugal  force  during  the  period  of  radial  motion. 
Another  and  a  very  important  force  that  ajjpears  during  the 
period  of  radial  motion  is  that  due  to  the  very  great  change  of 
linear  velocity  that  necessarily  follows  a  change  in  the  radius  of 
rotation,  either  with  or  without  a  change  in  the  rate  of  rotation, 
and  which  develops  an  accelerating  force  acting  on  a  tangent  to 
the  axis  of  rotation,  and  in  unison  with  whatever  tangential 
acceleration  force  may  have  been  developed  by  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  rotation. 

These  forces  were  recognized  to  some  extent  at  least  by  Mr. 
Armstrong  in  his  paper  presented  to  this  Society  at  its  Cincinnati 
meeting  in  May,  1890,  in  which  paper  he  suggested  locating  the 
pivot  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  the  proposed  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment being  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  dash-pot  during  the  period 
of  motion. 

Referring  to  Fig.  98  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  direction  of 
tangential  accelerating  force  is  not  on  a  line  passing  through 
the  pivot,  and  it  therefore  produces  a  turning  moment  about 
the  pivot,  and,  as  we  have  seen  on  the  preceding  pages,  other 
modifications  of  the  governing  forces  necessarily  follow. 

A  review  of  these  forces  may  be  made  as  follows : 

First.  In  view  of  the  direction  of  rotation  indicated,  any 
change  of  the  rate  of  rotation  will  develop  a  tangential  accel- 
erating force  in  opposition  to  the  change  of  centrifugal  force, 
and  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  desired  motion. 

SeeomJ.  To  simplify  the  investigation  we  will  only  consider 
the  effect  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  rotation,  it  being 
understood  that  a  reverse  process  of  reasoning  applies  to  a  de- 
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crease  of  the  rate  of  rotation.  Assuming  now  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  unbaUmcecl  centrifugal  force  due  to  increase  of  rotation 
has  overcome  the  opposing  tangential  accelerating  force,  and 
an  outward  motion  of  the  centrifugally  acting  mass  begins,  the 
immediate  effect  of  such  motion  is  to  develop  a  great  increase 
of  opjiosing  tangential  accelerating  force,  not  only  because  of 
the  normal  increase  of  velocity  necessary  to  an  increasing  radius, 
but  because  the  path  of  the  weight  is  in  advance  of  the  radial 
line,  thereby  still  further  increasing  its  linear  acceleration.  It 
is  true  that  this  advancing  path  increases  the  centrifugal  force 
also,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  increased  op^sosing 
tangential  accelerating  force.  The  net  result  of  these  forces 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

Centrifugal  force  depends  entirely  on  the  rate  of  rotation, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rate  of  chanxje  of  rotation.  Tangential 
airelerating  force  depends  entirely  on  the  rate  of  change  of  rota- 
tion, without  any  regard  to  the  rate  of  rotation,  and  becomes  zero 
whenever  rotation  becomes  constant  at  any  rate,  while  centrifu- 
gal force  is  never  zero  at  any  rate  of  rotation. 

Reviewing  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Armstrong  is  faulty,  because  the  desired  dash- 
pot  effect  is  obtained  by  a  location  of  the  pivot  which  is  unfavor- 
able to  prompt  motion  for  the  evident  reason  that  with  every 
change  of  rate  of  rotation  the  desired  motion  of  the  governing 
mass  is  opposed  by  its  tangential  accelerating  force.       , 

In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  Armstrong  he 
describes  the  probable  effect  of  shifting  the  location  of  pivot 
with  relation  to  the  direction  of  rotation  as  shown  in  Fig.  99  ; 
and  his  description  of  the  violent  slamming  of  the  weights,  while 
trae  under  certain  conditions,  is  anything  but  true  under  other 
conditions ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  investiga- 
tions he  did  not  fuUy  recognize  all  the  forces  which  are  devel- 
oped in  a  governor. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  99,  and  applying  the  reasoning  of  the 
preceding  pages,  we  find  that  with  an  increased  rate  of  rotation 
centrifugal  force  is  supplemented  by  tangential  accelerating 
force  as  an  initial  moving  force.  It  is  true  also  that  when 
motion  begins  the  increasing  radius  of  rotation  develops  a 
strong  tangential  accelerating  force,  tending  to  throw  the 
moving  mass  violently  to  the  outer  position  ;  but  the  path  of 
this  motion  being  behind  the  radial  line  the  actual  rate  of  rota- 
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tion  is  moclified  by  the  motion  of  the  mass,  aud  consequently 
its  centrifugal  force,  and  the  more  the  outward  path  of  the  gov- 
erning mass  falls  behind  the  radial  line  the  greater  will  be  the 
loss  of  centrifugal  force  by  a  given  rate  of  swing  of  the  mass, 
and  therefore  the  rate  of  swing  may  thus  be  limited  very  much 
as  it  is  limited  by  a  dash-pot. 

Fig.  100  illustrates  a  location  of  pivot  which  insures  a  strong 
dash-pot  effect  on  the  swing  of  the  Aveight,  aud  all  the  acceler- 
ating forces  act  in  harmony  with  centrifugal  force.  Comparing 
this  with  Fig.  99  it  is  evident  that  a  jjatli  of  motion  falling 
slightly  back  of  the  radial  line  permits  too  rapid  a  swing  of 
the  weights,  but  when  diverging  rapidly  from  the  radial  line 
stability  is  obtained  by  holding  in  check  the  swing  of  the 
weight. 

This  condition  reminds  one  of  the  German's  idea  of  the  utility 
of  lager  beer,  which  he  expressed  by  saying,  that  "  Enough  beer 
is  no  (joo^l,  but  too  mueh  is  just  right." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  tangential  accelerating 
force  is  a  desirable  governing  force  only  when  the  outward 
path  of  the  swinging  mass  falls  rapidly  back  from  the  radial 
line.  When  so  arranged,  however,  tlie  length  of  the  arm  on 
■which  centrifugal  force  acts  to  produce  a  turning  moment  around 
the  pivot  is  rapidly  changed  by  the  swinging  of  the  mass,  and  as 
it  shortens  with  the  outward  motion  the  problem  of  initial  ten- 
sion of  the  springs  is  made  very  difficult,  and  in  fact  almost  im- 
practicable of  application.  It  is  very  questionable,  therefore, 
whether  tangential  accelerating  force  is  a  practical  force  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  governor  consti'uction,  and  particularly 
so  where  one  end  of  the  spring  is  fastened  to  a  stationary  part 
of  the  rotating  wheel. 

If  two  symmetrically  swinging  weights  are  used  aud  their 
centres  of  gravity  are  connected  by  a  spring,  the  force  is  not 
transmitted  through  the  jjivot,  but  being  carried  directly  by  the 
spring  no  centrifugal  arm  need  be  considered,  and  this  difficulty 
is  then  not  encountered. 

Leaving  now  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  tangential 
accelerating  force,  and  taking  up  the  investigation  of  angular 
accelerating  force,  we  do  not  find  any  conflicting  forces  that 
limit  its  usefulness.  It  may  therefore  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  the  governor  problem  to  any  extent  consistent  with 
constructional  limitations. 
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GENERAL    CONCLUSION. 

If  the  reasoning  of  the  foregoing  pages  is  correct,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  must  be  accepted  : 

First.  Centrifugal  force  is  the  most  imisortant  governing 
force,  because  it  is  indispensable. 

Second.  Angular  accelerating  force  is  next  in  importance, 
because  it  is  an  unqualified  help  as  an  actuating  force,  and  its 
practical  usefulness  is  limited  only  by  constructional  considera- 
tions. 

Third.  Tangential  accelerating  force  is  of  questionable  util- 


ity, because  of  the  disturbing  forces  that  it  is  almost  sure  to 
put  into  operation. 

Having  investigated  the  several  governing  forces  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  the  question  of  their  practical  applica- 
tion naturally  follows.  The  advantages  of  developing  all  the 
forces  in  a  single  moving  piece  have  already  been  referred  to, 
and  probably  will  not  be  questioned.  Fig.  101  represents  a 
governor  wheel  in  which  is  pivoted  a  mass  31,  so  as  to  be  acted 
upon  by  centrifugal  force  and  by  angular  accelerating  force, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  actuated  by  tangential  accelerating 
force  according  to  the  location  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  If 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  located  at  G,  tangential  accelerating 
force  is  inoperative  to  produce  pivotal  motion. 

Angular  accelerating  force  is  a  prominent  force  because   of 
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the  distribution  of  the  mass  relatively  to  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  with  the  direction  of  rotation  indicated  it  supplements 
centrifugal  force  in  producing  rotation  about  tlie  pivot.  It  is 
possible  also,  with  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  101,  to  attach 
to  this  single  moving  part  the  stud  or  eccentric  which  actuates 
the  valve,  in  which  case  it  must  necessarily  be  located  between 
the  shaft  S  and  the  pivot  P,  as  at  E. 

A  centripetally  acting  spring  attached  to  this  pivoted  mass 
completes  the  governor,  which  is  certainly  a  model  of  simplicity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  location  of  the  pivot  with  relation 
to  the  eccentric  stud  E  and  shaft  S  is  not  such  as  to  give  the 
most  desirable  steam  distribution,  although  it  accomplishes  the 
function  of  governing. 

Referring  to  Fig.  102,  let  the  larger  circle  represent  the  jjath  of 
the  eccentric  or  stud  when  cutting  oS  at  three-qiiarter  stroke, 
and  let  the  smaller  circle  represent  the  path  when  cutting  off 
at  zero.  Let  the  line  A  C  be  the  path  of  motion  which  results 
in  shifting  from  zero  cut-off  to  three-quarter  cut-off,  without 
any  lead.  Let  B  be  the  location  of  stud  necessary  to  the  de- 
sired amount  of  lead,  then  the  path  of  motion  will  be  from 
Bio  A. 

AVith  the  pivot  at  P  the  path  from  B  to  A  will  be  the  arc  of 
a  circle  whose  centre  is  at  P,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  this  arc 
that  will  here  be  investigated. 

First  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  with  single-valve  automatic 
engines,  and  ^particularly  with  high  speed,  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  an  indicator  diagram  with  a  good  steam  line  without  a 
certain  amount  of  lead,  or  port  opening  when  the  ci'ank  is  on 
the  centre.  In  Fig.  102  the  distance  from  C  to  B  represents  the 
lead.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  zero  cut-off  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  the  line  BA  joins  the  smaller  circle  at  .1. 
Therefore  the  point  B  is  fixed  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  also  the  point  A.  Between  the  points  the  line  may  be 
straight  or  may  cui've  on  either  side  of  a  straight  line. 

In  Fig.  102,  because  of  the  location  of  the  pivot  J\  the  line 
BA  curves  toward  E,  but  in  Fig.  103,  because  of  the  change  of 
location  of  pivot  P,  the  line  BA  curves  away  from  -Cy  therefore 
in  Fig.  103  the  lead  at  the  points  of  cut-off  between  zero  and 
three-quarter  stroke  will  be  greater  than  that  in  Fig.  102.  Both 
these  diagrams  represent  an  example  taken  from  practice,  and 
both  examples  are  taken  from  a  valve  gear  with  4-inch  valve 
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travel,  and  with  the  latest  point  of  cut-off  at  three-quarter 
stroke.  The  dotted  circle  in  both  cases  represents  the  path  of 
the  stud  or  eccentric  when  cutting  off  at  quarter  stroke. 

Taking  the  actual  measurement,  it  appears  that  with  a  lead 
of  /,.  inch  at  CB  in  Fig.  102  the  lead  of  ED  is  only  ^V  inch,  as 
against  .V  inch  in  Fig.  103. 

This  of  itself  would  give  the  better  steam  distribution  to  Fig. 
103  ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  it  appears  from  these  diagrams  that 
when  cutting  ofl'  at  quarter  stroke,  the  width  of  port  opening 
in  Fig.  103  is  about  30  per  cent,  greater  than  in  Fig.  102. 


This  increased  port  opening  in  Fig.  103,  and  its  better  lead  as 
already  explained,  pi'oduces  a  marked  effect  on  the  indicator 
diagrams  in  favor  of  the  location  of  pivot  shown  in  Fig.  103. 
To  locate  the  pivot  as  in  Fig.  103  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  stud 
E  should  be  attached  to  another  moving  part  and  connected 
with  the  centrifugally  moving  mass  so  as  to  reverse  the  di- 
rection of  pivotal  motion.  Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  104. 

This  construction  necessitates  the  addition  of  a  second  mov- 
ing part,  and  therefore  adds  something  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, so  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  choice  between  the 
cheaper  construction  of  Fig.  101  with  the  less  perfect  steam  dis- 
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tribution,  and  tlie  more  expensive  construction  of  Fig.  104  with 
its  better  steam  distribution.  This  comparison  has  been  made 
with  both  mechanisms  in  position  for  cutting  off  at  quarter 
stroke,  but  at  earlier  points  of  cut-off'  the  difference  is  still 
more  noticeable. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  single-valve  automatic  cut-off  engines 
are  at  best  rather  faulty  because  of  the  wire-drawing  of  steam 
through  contracted  valve  openings  at  early  points  of  cut-off, 
any  arrangement  which  adds  30  per  cent,  to  the  opening  for 
steam  is  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  neglected,  even 
for  the  sake  of  considerable  saving  of  cost. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ilalsey. — Mr.  Ball  having  gone  into  the  liistory  of 
inertia  governors  to  a  certain  extent,  it  seems  proper  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  govei'nor — the  Shive — which  is  unmistakabl}'  of  that  type 
and  which  was  placed  on  the  market  as  early  as  or  earlier  than 
the  date  given  by  Mr.  Ball  as  belonging  to  the  patent  of  the  first 
inertia  governor.  This  governor  made  its  appearance  in  the  early 
70's,  was  still  in  frequent  use  in  Philadelphia  five  years  ago.  and 
probably  is  yet.  It  was  a  regular  article  of  manufacture  and  was 
apparently  made  in  considerable  numbers,  which  in  the  ap])ortion- 
ment  of  credit  places  it  far  above  any  mere  scheme  or  idea  which 
never  got  beyond  the  patent  office. 

This  governor  was  a  throttling  governor  intended  to  be  placed 
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in  tlio  steam  pipe  ami  to  be  driven  Ijy  a  belt  in  the  maunei'  usual 
wit-li  such  governors.  The  illustrations  (Figs.  105  and  lOG)  will 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  balls.  In  side  view  there  is  no  de- 
parture from  the  usual  arrangement,  but  the  plan  will  show  that 
the  balls  are  hung  from  a  cross-piece  attached  to  the  spindle,  in 
consequence  of  which  their  planes  of  oscillation  do  not,  as  usual, 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  spindle,  but  are  parallel  to  it.     A 


moment's  reflection  will  show  that  if  the  governor  turn  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  a  true  inertia  action  will  be  developed,  the 
lagging  back  of  the  balls  in  case  the  speed  of  the  spindle  be  ac- 
celerated, acting  to  raise  the  balls  to  a  higher  plane  of  rotation, 
and  vice  versa  in  case  the  speed  of  the  spindle  be  retarded. 

Governors  have  been  a  plaything  among  inventors,  and  it 
might  be  fairly  objected  that  this  arrangement  of  the  balls  may 
have  been  a  mere  freak,  giving  no  proof  of  being  an  intelligent 
application  of  the  inertia  principle,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
an  arrow  which  was  stamped  on  the  spindle  to  show  the  direction 
of  rotation.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  rotation  be  opposite 
to  the  arrow  in  the  figure,  the  action  of  the  inertia  force  will 
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oppose  the  centrifugal  force  instead  of  assisting  it,  and  tlie  fact 
that  the  arrow  is  on  each  governor,  and,  moreover,  is  correctly 
placed,  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  inventor  had  a  j)er- 
fectly  clear  comprehension  of  the  action  of  inertia  in  his  governor. 

So  far  from  Mr.  Ball's  governor  which  "  weighs  the  local," 
being  the  first  to  introduce  refined  regulation  in  the  modern  sense, 
the  fact  is  that  the  straight-line  engine  was  breaking  all  records 
before  Mr.  Ball's  dynamometric  governor  was  heard  of.  I  have 
seen  a  report  made  by  a  personal  friend,  whom  I  know  to  be 
both  an  accurate  and  an  honest  observer,  giving  an  account  of 
the  performance  of  a  straight-line  engine  in  ISSl,  in  which  the 
abrupt  increase  of  the  load  from  10  to  15  horse-power  to  70  to  75 
occasioned  a  momentary  fluctuation  of  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  and  a  permanent  fluctuation  too  small  to  measure,  and  I 
think  this  performance  would  be  called  refined  regulation  to-day. 
The  remarkable  performance  of  the  sti'aight-line  engine  from  its 
first  appearance  is  common  knowledge,  and  the  above  instance 
merely  serves  to  illustrate  it  and  fix  a  date.  Inasmuch  as  this 
date  is  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ball's  governor,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  plainly  an  oversight  in  awarding  to  ]\rr.  Ball's 
device  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  in  accurate  governing. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  straight-line  governor  is 
still  made  substantially  as  in  ISSl,  while  Mr.  Ball's  governor  has 
been  long  since  abandoned  by  its  inventor. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Hichards. — In  1S67  I  had  occasion  to  ojierate  a 
machine  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  speed  to  a  certain 
exact  number,  of  i-evolutions  per  minute.  In  other  words,  the 
line  shafting  was  varialjle  in  speed,  and  we  had  to  provide  a  gov- 
ernor which  would  throw  the  machine  out  of  gear  whenever  the 
speed  of  the  shafting  went  bej'ond  a  certain  precise  point.  I 
rigged  up  a  marine  type  of  governor  with  two  arms  ci'ossing  the 
shaft  and  each  other,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  and  each  arm 
having  a  ball  at  each  end.  When  the  centrifugal  force  of  the 
balls  overcame  the  springs  which  resisted  the  outward  movement, 
the  clutch  would  be  thrown  out  and  stop  the  machine.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  but  without  considering  this  question  of 
inertia,  I  put  those  arms  outside  of  the  shaft  some  little  distance 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  results  were  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  described  in  the  pajjer.  The  countershaft  I 
refer  to  was  run  about  fifteen  years,  but  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  use  it  again. 
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J//'.  E.  •/.  Annstfoiuj. — Mr.  Ball  refers  to  "  a  vcr\-  important 
force  which  appears  during  the  period  of  radial  motion,  due  to 
the  very  great  change  of  linear  velocity  which  necessarily  fol- 
lows a  change  in  the  radius  of  rotation,  either  with  or  without  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  rotation,  and  which  develops  an  accelerat- 
ing force  acting  on  a  tangent  to  the  axis  of  rotation." 

The  writer  was  probably  the  original  promoter  of  the  force  in 
question,  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Klein  was  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  available  for  governing.  It  seems  that  the  movement 
of  the  weight  develops  several  forces,  the  resultant  of  which 
passes  exacth^  through  the  pivot  of  the  weight ;  hence  it  has  no 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  the  weight,  unless  by  producing 
greater  friction  in  the  pivot ;  that  it  acts  in  this  direction  is 
rather  hard  to  understand,  and  still  harder  to  explain  clearly. 
It  is  a  good  deal  easier  (and  more  conclusive)  to  quote  Professor 
Klein  as  authority,  than  to  attempt  a  demonstration.  The  prob- 
lem comes  under  what  the  advanceil  text  boolcs  call  "  Carioli's 
Law,''  discovered  some  sixty  years  ago.  In  the  paper  presented 
to  the  Cincinnati  meeting  by  the  writer,  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
I'all.  this  law  is  not  correctly  stated,  and  that  portion  of  the 
paper  is  wholly  in  error. 

It  is  some  poor  comfort  that  so  many  engineers  have  discussed 
the  paper  in  question,  as  Mr.  Ball  has  just  now  done,  without  dis- 
covering that  it  was  founded  entirely  upon  a  misconception. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball.* — Mr.  Ilalsey  has  referred  to  the  Shive  gover- 
nor as  being  an  eai'lier  application  of  the  so-called  inertia  forces  in 
governor  design  than  the  work  of  Mr.  Kendall.  I  do  not  think 
anyboily  will  question  his  statement,  as  most  of  us  can  remember 
the  Shive  governor,  and  are  familiar  with  its  history.  I  did  not 
intend  to  claim  that  Kendall  was  the  first  to  recognize  inertia  in 
governor  work,  but  as  my  investigation  of  the  subject  is  confined 
to  the  type  of  governors  known  as  shaft  governors,  I  merely 
spoke  of  Kendall's  work  as  being  an  early  example  of  an  attempt 
to  utilize  the  forces  due  to  inertia,  and  I  did  not  sa\'  that  he  was 
the  first  even  with  shaft  governors.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Ilalsey  has 
referred  to  Professor  Sweet's  governor.  I  was  not  aware  that 
his  work  (which  we  have  all  admired  so  much)  had  reached  its 
present  state  of  perfection  so  early.  It  is  far  from  my  intention 
to  belittle  in  the  least  the  excellent  work  which  Professor  Sweet 


Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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has  done  in  the  field  of  steam  engineering,  and  I  most  -willingly 
accord  him  the  fullest  measure  of  credit  that  is  due  him  for  this 
work. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  discussion  interests  me  greatly,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  it  was  not  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  so  that  there 
would  have  been  time  for  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter he  has  referred  to.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  for  my  reply  I 
have  communicated  with  Professor  Klein,  who  has  very  kindly 
furnished  me  with  copies  of  his  notes  covering  the  case  in  ques- 
tion. The  demonstration  is  too  lengthy  to  repeat  here,  but  -it  seems 
to  be  conclusive. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  quoted  the  paragraph  in  which  I  have 
referred  to  that  manifestation  of  tangential  accelerating  force 
which  is  developed  by  the  change  of  linear  velocity  during  a 
period  of  radial  motion.  The  sentence  quoted  is  a  part  of  my 
analysis  of  the  several  forces  developed  in  a  governor,  and  in 
this  analysis  each  force  is  investigated  separately.  In  this  sen- 
tence which  has  been  quoted,  no  attention  is  paid  to  any  other 
force  nor  to  what  the  resultant  force  inight  be  in  view  of  some 
other  force.  It  simply  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  change 
of  radius  implies  a  change  of  linear  velocity,  and  a  corresponding 
accelerating  force  which,  if  considered  entirely  alone,  may  be  said 
to  act  on  a  tangent  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a  rotating  mass  is  arranged  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  on  a  radial  line  without  disturbing  the  rate  of  rota- 
tion. This  differs  from  the  case  we  have  previously  considered 
only  in  that  the  path  of  radial  motion  is  a  straight  line,  and  it  is 
evident  that  with  every  change  of  radius  a  tangential  accelerating 
force  will  appear  and  will  cause  lateral  pressure  on  the  radial 
guides. 

In  another  part  of  the  analysis  I  referred  to  an  important 
modification  of  centrifugal  force  caused  b}'  radial  motion  and 
stated  that  radial  motion  might  momentarily  cause  centrifugal 
force  even  to  become  zero.  No  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
these  forces  nor  to  determine  the  resultant  force  of  such  a  com- 
bination, but  it  seems  to  be  capable  of  demonstration  that  with  a 
constant  rate  of  rotation  the  centrifugal  effect  of  radial  motion 
causes  such  a  modification  of  the  direction  of  tangential  accel- 
erating force  that  the  resultant  force  at  all  times  passes  thi'ough 
the  pivot. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  kindlv  given  mean  interesting  account  of 
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some  experiments  conducted  by  liim  which  seem  to  cori'oborate 
Professor  Klein's  mathematical  demonstration.  This  new  light 
on  the  subject  still  further  confirms  the  conclusions  of  my  paper 
to  the  effect  that  the  important  forces  of  a  governor  are  centri- 
fufral  force  and  angular  accelerating;  force. 
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DCCXV.* 
THE   MOMEXT   OF  BESISTANCE. 

BY   C.    V.   K£RR,   CHICAGO.   ILI,. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

CiiiTicisM  has  lately  been  made  tlirough  the  technical  press 
on  the  practice  of  certain  firms  engaged  in  the  mannfactui-e  of 

sti'victural  steel  in  calling  —  =  R  the  moment  of  resistance,  in- 
stead of  •    -,  whei'e  f  is  the  extreme  fihre  stress,  /is  the  moment 

of  inertia,  and  n  is  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the 
extreme  fibre.  The  two  expressions  are  identical  when  /'  is 
made  unity ;  that  is,  when  the  stress  in  the  extreme  fibre  is 
assumed  to  be  one  pound  per  square  inch.  Hence  the  criti- 
cism covers  simply  the  propriety  of  inserting  the  factor /'in  all 

cases.     Unwin  and  Reuleaux  call  the  expression       the  "  section 

modulus." 

The  confusion  existing  among  engineers  and  architects  in  the 
use  of  these  terms,  and  furnishing  the  occasion  for  the  criticism 
referred  to  above,  is  perhaps  due  quite  as  much  to  the  improper 
use  of  the  "  moment  of  inertia  "  as  to  the  "  moment  of  resistance." 
About  two  centuries  ago  Huyghens  isolated  the  expression 
2'mr',  which  is  now  generally  called  the  moment  of  inertia  in 
solving  the  problem  of  finding  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a 
compound  pendulum.  He  did  not,  however,  name  his  mathe- 
matical offspring,  and  it  remained  for  Euler,  nearly  a  century 
later,  to  christen  it  "  moment  of  inertia."  Under  this  name  it 
still  appears  in  our  engineering  literature  ;  and  being  first  in  the 
field  of  mechanics,  it  chooses  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  term 
"  moment  of  resistance,"  which  came  in  with  the  study  of  the 
strength  of  beams.     Inertia  is  a  property  of  matter  enabling  it 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting,  December,  1896,  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  nnd  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIll.  of  tbe 
'iranaactions. 
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to  resist  a  change  of  state,  whether  of  rest  or  of  motion  ;  ami 
wliile  it  may  not  be  a  force  it  certainly  measures  or  takes  the 
place  of  a  force  when  resisting  the  action  of  a  force.  Now,  a 
tiy-wheel  has  a  trne  moment  of  inertia  because  the  inertia  of 
the  wheel  opposes  the  tendency  to  change  the  rate  of  rotation 
of  the  engine  shaft  due  to  variation  in  load,  and  it  can  be  meas- 
ured as  the  moment  of  a  force  in  inch-pounds.  But  when  we 
use  the  moment  of  inertia  in  the  case  of  a  beam  or  the  top  chord 
of  a  truss  bridge,  w"here  a  change  of  state  with  respect  to  rest 
or  motion  is  certainly  not  desired,  we  are  calling  things  by  the 
wrong  name.     We  deal  with  internal  stress  as  opposed  to  exter- 


nal force  in  our  study  of  the  strength  of  beams,  and  not  with 
the  inertia  of  the  material. 

A  way  out  of  the  ditSculty  could  be  found  in  associating  the 
'■  resisting  moment,"  as  proposed  by  some  and  used  by  others, 
with  the  established  "  bending  moment,"  and  in  tabulating,  for 
the  use  of  engineers  and  architects,  the  yalues  of  B,  as  found 
directly  by  analytical  or  graphical  methods  from  a  given  sec- 
tion of  beam,  in  terms  of  stress  and  dimensions,  or  numerically 
when  either  the  safe  working  stress  in  extreme  fibre  or  unit 
stress  at  unit  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is  assumed  and 
stated. 

In  order  that  this  paper  may  not  fall  short  of  the  possibility 
of  doing  sometliiug  useful,  two  methods  are  offered  for  deter- 
mining the  resisting  moment  directly  from  the  cross  section  of  a 
given  beam.     The  analytical  method  is  limited  to  the  regular 
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geometrical  forms,  while  the  graphical  applies  to  any  given  sec- 
tion. Both  methods  assume  that  the  stress  varies  directly  as 
the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
section,  that  the  material  is  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  that 
it  is  not  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 

Assume,  as  in  Fig.  107,  a  beam  of  elliptical  cross  section,  and 
let  s  be  the  stress  in  extreme  fibre  iu  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  stress  at  distance  .r  from  the  axis  will  be  "   .■  and   the   load 

a 

supported  by  an  element  will  be  '  -'/j'///.  The  total  force  on 
one  side  of  the  axis  oo'  will  be 

J^=  ^\  xdx-dn  =    --,        (a- —  .rrY-xd.r  =  ^  sba. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  in  this  and  other  symmetri- 
cal sections  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  dF  which  forms  a 
couple  with  dF.     The  moment  of  this  couple  will  be 


2.9 

dR  —  dF-  2x  =    --  ■  x'dxdi/, 


and 


li  =1  x'-dxdi/  =  —^       (a'  —  x-Yx-dx  =  ^  TTsbir. 


The  distance  out  from  the  axis  at  which   the   ivsultaut  force, 
F,  is  located  is  given  by 

R        \7rsha-        3  ^   _„ 

—  _„  Tta  =  0 •  o9rt. 


2F      2-§.9?;a~16 

This  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  centre  of  stress  may 
be  designated  by  t-  .•  hence  R  =  'iFc  —  Fc  +  F'c'  for  sections 
not  symmetrical  about  the  central  axis.  This  location  of  the 
centre  of  stress  is  at  least  of  mathematical  interest.  It  may 
also  be  of  practical  value,  for  the  values  of  /,  calculated  from 

R  =  ■-    for  beams  broken  bv  bending,  ai-e,  as  a  rule,  much  larger 
n 

than  the  values  obtained   from  rupture  by  direct  stress.     The 

formula  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  material  stretches 

iu  proportion   to  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  which  is  not 

true  at  rupture  ;  but  if  c  is  used  in  the  formula  instead  of  n,  and 
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theu  applied  to  the  broken  beams,  much  closer  results  may  be 
obtained.  Thus,  the  average  of  five  tests  by  Bach  and  others 
on  rectangular  beams  of  cast  iron,  having  an  ultimate  strength 
of  24,118  pounds  per  square  inch  in  direct  stress,  gives  40,268 
as  the  ultimate  strength  when  n  is  used,  but  only  26,845  for  c. 
The  average  of  eight  tests  by  Kavenhill  on  rectangular  cast- 
steel  beams,  with  an  iiltimate  strength  of  65,520,  gives  99,859 
for  n  and  60,573  for  r.  And  the  average  of  thirty-seven  tests  by 
Lanza  on  rectangular  white-pine  beams  of  2,992  pounds  ulti- 
mate strength,  gives  4,451  for  it  and  2,967  for  r. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  only  the  sections  most  often  found 
in  beams  are  shown,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  make  it  illustrative 
rather  than  exhaustive.     (Fig.  108.) 
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Section. 
Fig.  ids. 


/i,    I 


.1  =  area  of  sec 

tion  in  square 

inches. 


F=  stress  on  one 

side  of  neutral  usii 

in  pounds. 


7?=  moment  of  re- 
sistance in  inch- 
pounds. 


;t7,(6A»-M,' 


6'=  distance  from 

neutral  axis  to 

centre  of  stress 

in  Inches. 


1  ^^'IilMi^ 


-(&a3-&i«iS) 


^^ 


!6(/i— *,)  +  4iA, 


4/i       4A 


Ui.     '*'6A 


Sir  fa.'  —  n^a,'- 
16  'ja*  -  dia,"^ 


H-ij  (A»-A,») 


sbP 
Ah  '  Hi 


S0\  .,  -      j_. 


6h  *  6A 


fUl-        But    ,,«  ^-, 


''bl^  +  b,h^-h,l' 
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The  use  of  tlie  table  may  be  showu  by  a  very  simple  example. 

Assume  an  8  x  12  j-ellow-piue  beam,  16  feet  long,  supported  at 

each    end   and    loaded   in  the  middle   by   a   single    weight  of 

8,000  pounds.     Equating  the   bending  and  resisting  moments, 

we    have    at    once   ^  wl  —  \shJr,   and,   by    substituting    values, 

\  X  8,000  X  16  X  12  =  i  X  s  X  8  X  12  X  12,  from  which  s  =  2,000 

])ouuds,  the  stress  in  extreme   fibre.      If,  instead,  we  use  the 

si       s     bk'' 
formula  containing  /,  we  shall  have  ~  =  —  •~^=  Ishh"  =  \wl. 

It  -sit       J.  ^ 

from  which  the  same  value  of  s  will  be  obtained.  But  by  using 
R  we  get  the  result  more  directly,  and  with  the  intellectual 
advantage  of  dealing  with  the  concrete  resisting  moment  instead 
of  the  conventional  moment  of  inertia. 

Before  presenting  the  graphical  method  proper  for  deter- 
mining from  any  given  section  of  beam  the  resisting  moment, 
it  seems  advantageous  to  review  a  few  leading  principles  in 
graphical  statics.  Let  Fig.  109  represent  a  beam  supported  at 
each  end  and  loaded  with  several  weights.  From  any  point  Q 
lay  off  on  a  vertical  line  to  any  convenient  scale  in  pounds  per 
inch  the  load-line  QL,  and  from  any  point  0  draw  the  lines 
OQ,  OV,  OL,  etc.  Then  from  a  point  A  in  the  line  of  the 
reaction  R  draw  a  line  AB  parallel  to  OQ.  From  the  point  of 
intersection  F  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  p,  draw  FD 
parallel  to  0  V ;  continue  thus  until  CZ  is  drawn  parallel  to  OL. 
Then  draw  the  line  CI  and  0 IV  parallel  to  it.  The  portion 
Q  W  of  the  load-line  will  be  the  reaction  at  R,  and  WZ  will  be 
the  reaction  at  Ri.  The  sum  of  R  and  i?i  is  equal  to  the  total 
load. 

Now,  at  any  jioint  s  in  the  beam  there  is  a  moment,  J/  = 
Pi{x  —  a)—Rx.  From  the  similar  triangles  Amr  and  OQW, 
mr:R  =  x:H,  or  R-x  =  Htm:  Also,  from  the  similar  trian- 
gles Q YO  and  Fmn,  'p^:H=  rnn-.x  —  a,  or  Hmn  —p^ix—  a). 
Then,  M  =  pi{x  —  a)  —  R-x  —  H-mn  —  H.mr  —  —  H-nr.  That 
is,  the  moment  at  s  is  equal  to  the  pole  distance  H,  to  the  scale  of 
the  beam  in  inches,  multiplied  by  the  force  nr,  to  the  scale 
of  the  load-line  in  pounds  per  inch.  A  like  statement  is  true 
for  any  other  section,  as  «'.  Hence  the  ordinate  of  the  polygon 
AFGCTA  may  be  taken  as  the  force  which,  applied  at  the  pole 
distance  H,  will  produce  the  existing  moment  at  the  given  sec- 
tion ;  and  the  maximum  ordinate  locates  the  weakest  section  of 
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the  beam.     This  is  true,  too,  for  auy  pole  distance,  since  the 
ordinates  vary  inversely  as  the  jJole  distances 

The  point  Z,  at  which  ^-1  /'  and  CJ  intersect,  is  a  point  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  load  iipou  the  beam,  or  the  centre 


of  gravity  of  the  loads  ;  for  the  ordinate  ZK  measures  the 
force  which,  applied  at  the  pole  distance,  would  produce  in  a 
section  .s'  the  same  moment  that  reactions  i?  and  Bx  do. 

To  show  the  practical  application  of  the  graphical  method  of 
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finding  tbe  resisting  moment  and  centres  of  stress  in  beams  of 
sucb  form  of  section  that  analytical  methods  will  not  apply,  the 
section  of  the  standard  100-pound  steel  rail  as  rolled  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  been  chosen.  The  drawing,  Fig. 
109,  made  fi'om  dimensions  on  lithogi'aph  furnished  by  that  com- 
pany, has  an  area  of  9.85  square  inches  as  measured  by  the 
phinimeter.  If  steel  weighs  490  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  the 
area  shoukl  be  9.8  square  inches.     This  area  is  divided  into 

small  portions,  whose  centres  of  gravity  are  at  1,  2,  3, 12, 

and  the  areas  of  these  portions  are  laid  off  on  AB,  Fig.  110,  to 
the  scale  of  one  square  inch  area  to  one  inch  length.  From  the 
point  0  draw  OA,  OP,  O/J,  etc.,  and  then'  construct  the  polygon 
cDAas  directed  for  Fig.  109.  The  point  7v  projected  on  the  rail 
section  at  G  will  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  ;  for,  if 
we  consider  a  thin  slice  of  the  rail  to  be  supported  on  a  knife- 
edge  through  (r,  the  separate  areas  will  become  weights  or 
forces  whose  moments  about  G  are  balanced.  The  area  of 
section  as  measured  by  ordiuates  is  9.8  square  inches,  of  which 
4.66  are  above  the  centre  of  gravity  and  5.14  are  below. 

If  the  stress  in  a  beam  varies  dii'ectly  as  the  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis,  the  load,  (7F,  supported  by  each  element  will  be 

sx 

—  •  ch4,  where  s  is  the  stress  in  extreme  fibre  distant  ((  from 
a 

neutral  axis,  while  dA  is  the  sectional  area  of  element  distant  x 

from    neutral    axis.      And    its    moment   will    be    dR  =  dF-x  = 

-  x°dA  =  dA-x",  for  -  =  unity,  or  a  stress  of  one  pound  per  square 

inch  at  one-inch  distance  from  neutral  axis. 

Now,  in  Fig.  110,  the  triangle  GAP  is  similar  to  triangle  cKa. 
Hence  x  :  Ka  =  II :  AP ,  ox  AP  ■  x  =  lia  ■  H,  where  H  is  the  pole 
distance  and  altitude  of  the  triangle  GAP.  The  line  AP  rep- 
resents an  area  in  square  inches,  which,  multiplied  by  x,  becomes 
the  load  on  this  area  under  the  assumed  condition  of  i:nit  stress. 
Then  if  we  multiply  this  load,  or  total  stress,  on  the  elementary 
area  by  x,  we  shall  have  its  moment  about  the  neutral  axis  in 
inch-pounds.  Hence  AP-x^  =  II-Ka-x  =  2H-\xKa  =  2/7  x 
area  of  triangle  caK.  Again,  the  area  of  triangle  dha  x  277  is  the 
moment  of  another  force  about  the  neutral  axis.  And,  finally,  if 
^4  represent  the  ai"ea  of  the  polygon  cKDr/dc,  we  shall  have 
P  =  211 A  as  the  measure  in  inch-pounds  of  the  resisting 
moment  of  a  beam  of  the  given  section,  when  the  stress  at  unit 
21 
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distance  from  neutral  axis  is  unity.     For  a  safe  working  stress, 

s,  in  extreme  fibre  it  will  be  -li. 

u 

Thtis,  in  Fig.  110,  tlie  value  of  A  is  3.8  square  inches,  and  the 
pole  distance  H  is  5.75  inches.  Then  B  —  2IIA  =  2  x  5.75 
X  3.8  =  43.7  inch-pounds.  Now,  suppose  the  driver  of  a  loco- 
motive supporting  90,000  poiinds  on  its  four  drivers  stands  on 
the  100-pound  rail  midway  between  two  ties  two  feet  apart. 
Treating  the  rail  as  a  continuous  girder,  the  greatest  bending 
moment  will  be  under  the  driver,  and  measured  by  lirl  in  inch- 
poiinds,  where  tr  is  the  load  on  driver,  or  22,500  pounds,  and  / 
is  the  distance  between  centres  of  ties  in  inches.  Then,  equating 
the  bending  and  resisting  moments,  we  shall  have  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  rail  which  is  in  compression, 

iwl  =--  -.i2  =z  1  X  22,500  X  24  =  -,  X  43 -7, 
a  6 

from  which  s  =  4,634  pounds.     Similarly  for  the  under  or  tensile 
side  of  rail,  s  =  4,248  pounds. 

The  centres  of  sti'ess,  or  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  tensile 
and  compressive  forces,  may  also  be  found  graphically.  On  a 
load-line,  jUB^,  in  Fig.  112,  lay  off  distances  in  pounds  per  inch 
—in  this  case  one  pound  per  inch — to  represent  stresses  in  the 
beam.  As  these  stresses  vary  with  the  distance  from  the  neu- 
tral axis  and  the  area  taken,  a  special  construction  is  necessary, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  113,  for  the  area  (4)  in  Fig.  114.  Lay  off' 
K/'  equal  to  one  inch,  and  /('  at  right  angles  on  the  scale  in 
pounds  per  inch  selected  for  the  load-line  A^B,.  Then  rii 
will  be  the  stress  per  square  inch  at  the  centre  of  area  (4". 
Project  n  to  in,  and  draw  Km.  Lay  off  A'/t  equal  to  area  (4i  in 
square  inches,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  load-line  AB  in 
Fig.  110.  Then  the  ordinate  ho  will  be  the  total  stress  on  area 
(4).  Make  similar  constructions  for  all  the  areas  on  the  tension 
side,  and  lay  off  the  results  on  J,  L\.  Constriict  the  polygon 
O^HT\  and  project  'I\  to  T,  the  point  through  which  passes  the 
resultant  tensile  stress.  In  Fig.  Ill  is  shown  the  corresponding 
construction  for  the  compression  side,  which  locates  the  centre 
of  compression  stresses  at  C. 

As  a  check  on  these  constructions  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  resultant  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  are  theoreti- 
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cally  equal,  ami  that  the  sum  of  their  moments  about  the 
ueutral  axis  shoukl  equal  the  resisting  moment.  Thus  the 
load-line  AiBi  measures  9.83  pounds,  and  JoZ/.,  measures  9.82 
pounds.  The  moment  of  resultant  tension  is  9.83  x  2.29  =22.51 
inch-pounds,  and  of  resultant  compression  is  9.82  x  2.18  =  21.41 
inch-pounds.  The  sum  is  43.92,  against  -43.7,  found  by  Fig.  110. 
In  practice  it  ■would  not  be  necessary  to  find  the  centres  t'and  T, 
if  only  the  resisting  moment  was  wanted.  But  it  might  be 
desirable  to  know,  for  instance,  that  in  an  I-beam  the  centres  of 
stress  were  well  within  the  flanges.  If  they  were  not,  buckling 
might  occur  much  sooner  under  inci-easing  load. 

In  the  construction  for  the  resisting  moment  the  rail  section 
was  drawn  full  size.  And  the  elementary  resisting  moment  was 
(IJi  =  dA-x'.  If  it  is  drawn  to  scale,  so  that  /•  is  the  ratio  of 
full  depth  of  beam  to  the  depth  as  drawn,  then  clA  must  be 
multij^died  by  /•'  to  equal  the  actual  area  of  element ;  and  since 
X  is  always  measured  to  the  scale  of  section,  as  drawn,  we  must 

miiltiply  x"-  by  /■'.     Hence,  if  JR  =  \:1A  -x'  for  the  full-size  section, 

we  shall  have  for  the  section,  drawn  to  scale, 

B  =  |r-cLl  ■  r-x-  =  r'lclA-x'  =  2r*IIA. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  these  graphical  processes,  the  rail 
section,  as  measured  by  the  planimeter,  was  9.85  square  inches, 
and  by  ordinates  9.8  square  inches.  The  difference  is  0.5  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  area  by  planimeter.  The  difference  between 
resultant  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  is  0.1  of  one  per  cent, 
of  either.  The  difference  between  the  resisting  moment  and  the 
sum  of  tensile  and  compressive  moments  is  0.5  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  resisting  moment.  These  quantities  were  measured  on  the 
original  drawing  while  in  pencil.  It  is  believed  that  the  errors 
of  these  processes  are  less  than  the  differences  between  the 
usual  assumptions  and  the  behavior  of  beams  under  load. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jlr.  Albert  F.  Hall. — I  should  like  to  discuss  tliis  paper  further 
than  I  find  possible  at  this  time,  and  give  a  very  neat  graphical 
method  for  tlie  moment  of  inertia.     I  do  not  think  tlie  form  sriven 
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for  F  is  as  it  should  lie.     A  neater  and  clearer  i'orm  seems  to  me 
as  follows  (Fig.  115) : 

Let  *       =  stress    iu    extreme    iibre.       '/  ~  - 

a 

{a^  -  x'y- 
*■      =  S--  =  stress  at  distance  x. 


-'  a     a  ^  ' 


Fig.  115. 


F    =  =^  f  "  a-  («■-  -  r/r)*Ja'. 
a-  )  o 

=  -^  /"  I  {a^  -  X-)  {(I-  -  ar)t- 

(1'    /o       O 

a-        3         d 


The  equal  force  on  the  other  half  forms  a  couple  the  moment 
of  which  is : 

dR  =  2xdF  =2x  X  H\a'-  -  urfdx. 
a- 

isl    .,      , 
=  — 3-  w  (cc  —  aF)''dx. 
a- 

r,  ish  f      „   .    .,  „,  .   , 

Ji    =  —r-  \     ar  (a-  —  n-jhlx. 
a'  i  0 

=  -5-  /     5  (2*2  -  r(2)  («'  -  a?)i  +  ^  sm.        -. 
«-  /o    8  ■  b  a 

=  -,x-sin.-(l)  =  _x- 


The  distance  of  the  resultant  force  from  the  n.xis  wil 


Prof.  TJionidii  Gray. — I.tiiink  it  would  have  lieen  lietter  had 
the  autlior  omitted  the  reference  to  the  moment  of  inertia,  as 
defined  by  Iluyghens  and  Euler  in  this  paper.  I  do  not  see  that 
the  use  of  the  moment  of  inertia  in  this,  its  proper  sense,  has  any 
reference   at  all  to  the  subject.     "We  have  a  little  dilficulty  of 
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course  with  tin;  onlinuiy  use  of  the  terui  :  "■  .Mouicnt  of  inertia  of 
cross-sootion."  >«o  very  great  inconvenience  is  usually  experienced 
in  regard  to  that,  but  umloubtedly  it  is  rather  a  misnomer.  Tlie 
quantity  there  referred  to  being  the  second  moment  of  the  sec- 
tional area,  had  better  be  given  some  other  name  perhaps.  But 
really  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  moment  of  inertia  proper  at 
all.  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  prefer  Unwin's  term,  "section 
modulus"  for  the  quantity.     That  really  fills  the  whole  bill. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  the  paper  which  is  of  some  interest, 
and  that  is  the  calculations  in  which  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  stress,  instead  of  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to 
the  outside  layer,  is  used  as  showing  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
tensile  strength.  That,  however,  will  not,  I  think,  be  found' 
uniformlv  to  apply. 

There  are  some  interesting  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  prop- 
erties of  materials ;  one  is  the  difference  between  compression  and 
tensile  strength,  and  the  fact  tliat  in  certain  classes  of  materials 
we  have  not  got  a  constant  modulus  to  deal  with,  which  makes 
some  difficulty  in  applying  formulas  of  that  kind.  Take  cast-iron, 
for  instance — the  moduli  of  elasticity  for  tension  and  for  com- 
pression begin  at  about  the  equality  for  very  light  loads,  but  for 
heavy  loads  they  do  not  nearly  agree,  and  we  have  the  neutral 
axis  travelling  across  the  section.  I  think  that  we  should  find 
the  rule  suggested  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  one  which  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using. 

2ft:  A.  21.  Greene. — I  would  like  to  ask  how  the  differences  arise 
in  the  use  of  these  two  formulas.  The\'  are  both  derived  from 
the  same  supposition,  I  believe,  and  I  cannot  myself  see  how  we 
can  get  two  different  results  starting  from  the  same  point.  1 
think  they  are  both  worked  out  in  the  same  manner  Avlien  Ave 
come  to  examine  the  theory,  and  I  cannot  quite  understand  why 
the  results  should  be  so  different.  I  also  do  not  see  the  advan- 
tage of  this  formula  over  the  ordinary  formula  in  which  the  modu- 
lus of  rupture  is  used. 

2Ir.  Gray. — The  numbers,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  paper — 
I  read  it  hurriedlv — are  in  a  sense  simple  multiples  of  each  other. 
Qf  course  there  is  one  element  comes  in,  namely,  the  fact  that  the 
stress,  at  the  breaking  point,  is  not  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  and  therefore  that  we  cannot  assume  a 
triangular  diagram  of  stress  in  our  calculations.  "When,  however, 
the  calculation  is  made  on  the  iissumption  that  the  stress  is  pro- 
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portional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  number 
reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  stress  to 
the  whole  depth  of  the  beam,  the  results,  for  the  examples  taken, 
more  nearly  agree  with  the  results  of  direct  tension  or  comjiression. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  fi'om  bending,  as  commonl}'  tal)ulated, 
is  really  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  either  the  tensile  or  compres- 
sional  strength,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  well  to  leave  it  so. 

Prof,  a  V.  7ve«-.*— Mr.  Albert  F.  Hall's  graphical  method 
for  the  moment  of  inertia  is  helpful  and  suggestive.  Analytical 
methods  apjily  to  a  lai'ge  number  of  simple  geometrical  sections, 
but  graphical  methods  apply  to  these  also,  and  to  that  multitude 
of  ii-regular  sections  to  which  analysis  can  be  applied  not  at  all 
or  with  great  labor.  Hence  the  more  graphical  methods  we  have 
at  command  the  better. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Mr.  Greene  will  ])robab]y  disappear 
if  he  will  I'ead  the  present  paper  on  "  The  Moment  of  Resistance  " 
in  connection  with  a  former  paper  on  "  The  Moment  of  Inertia," 
pp.  477-503,  vol.  xvi.,  Tranmctums  A.  S.  M.  E.  The  conditions 
are  similar  to  those  which  call  for  a  separate  treatment  of  Statics 
and  Dynamics. 

I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Gray  that  we  luivc  no  quari'cl  with 
the  moment  of  inertia  proper.  It  is  rather  in  its  behalf  that  a 
quarrel  has  been  made.  One  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the 
mechanics  of  engineering  calls  the  moment  of  inertia,  /,  of  a  rail 
section  when  reduced  to  figures,  "  bi-quadratic  inches."  He  uses 
this  terra  in  consequence  of  multiplying  one  area  in  square  inches 
by  another.  But  it  has  no  rational  meaning.  Neither  does  the 
term  "  inches  to  the  fourth  power,"  used  by  another  author  equally 
eminent.  I  have  shown  (pp.  482-483,  vol.  xvi.,  Transact io it >< 
A.  S.  M.  E.)  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  revolving 
about  an  axis  may  be  measured  by  a  force  in  ])ounds  at  one  foot 
from  the  given  axis ;  and  further,  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
body  is  measured  in  foot-])ounds  by  the  product  of  the  force  into 
one-half  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  since  that  is  the  dis- 
tance in  feet  along  the  unit  arc  passed  over  by  a  point  while  tiie 
body  is  brought  to  rest  in  one  second,  or,  E=  \toI. 

It  is  somewhat  encouraging  to  see  the  tendenc}'  to  use  tlie 
"  modulus  of  section  "  of  Unwin  and  Eeuleaux  ;  for  tliat  is  simply 
the  •'  moment  of  resistance  "  of  the  present  paper,  with  the  factor 


*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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of  stress  in  extreme  fibre  left  out,  or  I'athor  made  unity.  But 
the  modulus  of  section  is  derived  from  that  misnomer,  as  Profes- 
sor Gray  admits,  ''  moment  of  inertia  of  crt)ss-section,"  tiiat  is, 

Z  =  ~.    I  am  trying  now  to  show  (1 )  thai  tlic  moment  of  resist- 
e 

ance  of  a  beam  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  given  section, 
analytically  for  geometrical,  and  graphically  for  either  geometrical 
or  iri'egular  forms  of  section ;  (2)  that  it  maj'  be  measured  by  a 
force  in  pounds  one  inch  distant  from  the  neutral  axis  ;  (3)  that 
tlie  position  of  the  resrdtant  force  in  tension  or  compression  maj"^  be 
located  for  either  regular  or  irregular  section  ;  and  (4)  that  a  suffi- 
cient reason  does  not  therefore  exist  for  using  tlie  term  moment 
of  inertia  where  it  does  not  rationally  apply. 

Til  is  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  our  theories  of  resist- 
ance of  materials.     It  is  known,  however,  tiiat  the  fundamental 

formula,    F.I -j^..  =  Jf,  is  true  onlv  at  tlie  Ijeginning  of  deflection 

— it  does  not  hold  even  to  the  elastic  limit,  much  less  to  rupture. 
Still  it  is  common  to  assume  it  true  within  the  elastic  limit,  and 
even  to  extend  it  far  enough  to  estimate  the  tensile  strength  from 
the  Ijending  moment  to  rupture.  To  obtain  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  actual  tensile  strength  in  such  cases  the  illustration  on 
page  318  is  given,  and  not  in  any  sense  as  a  cure-all  for  existing 
trouble  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  strength  of  beams. 
Experiment  alone  will  furnish  the  data  needed,  and  Professor 
Grav  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  present  uncertainty  as  to 
variations  in  elasticity  and  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  But  when 
we  have  such  data,  then  methods  like  those  pro])osed  in  this  i)aper 
will  lead  to  exact  results. 
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K.  S.  HALE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

(.Junior  Member  of  the  Society.) 


SUMMARY    OF    PARAGRAPHS. 


1.  Intboduction. 

2.  Limitation  of  paper  to  diacussiou  of  efficieucy  of  heating 
surface  only ;  efficiency  of  combustion  to  he  assumed  constant. 

3.  Tiankiue's  formula. 

4.  B.  F.  Isherwood's  averages  and  generalizations. 

5.  D.  K.  Clark's  formula. 

6.  C.  E.  Emery's  formida. 

7.  R.  C.  Carpenter's  formula. 

8.  Formula  calculated  on  assumption  that  transfer  of  heat  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature. 

9.  If  we  choose  the  constants  correctly,  Rankiue's  formula 
appears  to  coincide  with  the  formulae  of  paragraphs  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
within  the  limit  of  error  of  most  experiments. 

10.  11.  Show  what  the  constants  in  Rankine's  formulie  de]ieud 
on,  assuming  that  his  laws  of  heat  transfer  are  correct. 

12.  Even  if  the  laws  are  not  theoretically  exact,  thoy  may  give 
practically  useful  results. 

13.  The  importance  of  the  air  supply,  as  shown  by  the  formuln. 

14.  Increased  air  supply  increases  the  flue  temperature,  if  the 
rate  of  combustion  be  kept  constant.  Shown  by  the  formulifi  and 
also  by  Burnat's  experiments. 

15.  Tiie  causes  of  a  change  in  the  air  supply  per  jjouud  of  fuel 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  paper. 

16.  A  change  in  the  thermal  resistance  of  the  heating  surface 
has  the  same  effect  as  an  equal  change  in  its  area. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  189C)  of  tlie  American 
Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVllI.  of  tlie 
Transactions. 
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17.  Considers  the  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  temperature  at 
which  the  steam  is  generated. 

18.  The  bearing  of  paragraph  17  on  the  question  of  econo- 
mizers. 

19.  The  effect  of  radiation  on  the  formuhi;  and  on  the  curves 
(Fig.  124). 

20.  Comparing  paragraph  19  with  paragraphs  3  to  9  inclusive 
shows  that  radiation  in  the  experiments  of  paragraphs  3  to  9  was 
ahnost  certainly  less  than  two  per  cent,  at  ordinary  rates  of  work- 
ing, and  that  to-day  it  is  probably  less  than  five  per  cent,  at  ordi- 
nary rates  of  working.  (Ordinary  rate  taken  at  11^  square  feet 
of  heating  surface  per  boiler  horse-power.) 

21.  The  formula  of  paragraph  17  .simplified,  and  a  few  con- 
stants given  for  modern  practice. 

22.  In  comparing  a  small  number  of  tests  this  formula  may  not 
agree  exactly  with  the  results,  because  the  efficiency  of  combus- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  may  be  different  iu  different  tests.  It  should,  how- 
ever, agree  with  the  averages  if  the  number  of  tests  is  sufficient 
to  get  rid  of  accidental  variations. 

23.  It  is  presented  on  the  ground  that  it  is  probably  better 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  may  be  practically  useful. 

2J:.  Ml'.  G.  H.  Barrus'  anthracite  coal  experiments  and  an 
average  curve. 

25.  Professor  Kennedy's  Thorneycroft  boiler  experiments. 

EFFICIENCY    OF    BOILER    HEATING    SURFACES. 

1.  The  work  of  the  following  pa]>er  was  done  for  the  Steam 
Users'  Association  of  Boston,  organized  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
of  which  Mr.  George  Atkinson  is  secretary. 

With  their  permission  I  take  pleasure  in  offering  if  to  the 
Society. 

2.  The  paper  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  question  of  efficiency 
of  heating  surface,  which  will  be  defined  as  the  ratio  between  the 
heat  passed  through  the  heating  surface  into  the  steam  or  water 
and  the  sensible  heat  generated  in  the  furnace.  If  there  are  any 
differences  of  efficiency  due  to  different  rates  of  combustion  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  or  losses  due  to  incomplete  combustion,  they 
are  excluded  from  present  consideration. 

In  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  it  will  therefoi'e  be  assumed  that  the 
rate   of   combustion  per   square  foot  of  grate  is  kept  constant, 
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the  area  of  the  heating  surface  being  changed  as  required,  and 
the  heat  value  of  the  coal  is  defined  to  be,  for  the  pui'poses  of  this 
paper  only,  the  amount  of  heat  rendered  sensible  when  burning 
at  the  assumed  constant  rate  of  combustion. 

REVIEW    OF    PREVIOrS    WORK. 

3.  Eaukine  *  discusses  the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface,  and 
develops  a  formula  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  transfer  of 
heat  through  any  small  part  of  the  heating  surface  is  equal  to  a 
constant  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  difference  of  temjieratures 
on  either  side  of  the  heating  surface. 

His  formula  is  of  the  form 

Ea   _        BS       _  B 

Ep   "  8  -  AF  ~\  -  AF/s ^^> 

in  which 

Fa  =  the  actual  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel. 

Ep  =  the  theoretically  possible  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel. 

S     =  the  total  heating  surface  in  square  feet. 

F    =  the  total  fuel  in  pounds  per  hour. 

A  and  B  are  constants. 

He  gives  as  the  values  of  the  constants : 

A     =  ^  for  ordinary  chimney  draft  and  ^  for  forced  draft. 

B     =  1  if  economizers  are  provided. 

B  =  ^^  if  economizers  are  not  provided  and  the  draft  is 
ordinary. 

^  =  1^  if  economizers  are  not  provided  and  the  draft  is  forced. 

It  will  be  a  little  more  convenient  to  change  the  formula  so  as 
to  have  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and 
not  the  coal  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  as  the  second 
variable. 

Call  the  total  evaporation  per  hour  —  W ;  then, 

FEa=  W,a.nAF^~; 
Ea 


*  Steam  Engine,  p.  234. 
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Ea  +  A^  =  BE'p; 


Ea  ^  BEp  -  A 


which  is  a  straight  Hue  it'  E'l  autl  -are  (he  variables 


(2) 


Then  taking  Ep  —  \^\  and  ^1  and  B  as  given  by  Rankine,  we 
find  we  can  plot  the  four  lines  of  Fig.  116  as  the  curves  of  four 
different  classes  of  boilers. 
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Transfer  of  Heat  A:^sumed         „ 
rroportional   to  Temperature, 


4.  B.  F.  Isherwood  *  discusses  numerous  tests,  and  finally  con- 
•cludes  that  the  factors  controlling  the  efiiciency  are  the  relations 
between  the  coal  burned  per  hour,  the  grate  area,  the  heating 
surface,  and  the  area  for  smoke  through  the  tubes.  On  p.  Ixxxviii, 
Isherwood  gives  tables  of  probable  average  performance  of  two 
boilers  with  a  given  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate 
and  a  given  relation  between  the  grate  and  tube  area,  but  with 

*  Researches  in  Steam  Engineering,  vol.  ii.,  p.  xxiii,  et  seq. 
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varying  amouuts  of  beatiug  surface.  These  tables  have  been 
reduced  to  the  same  variables  used  in  Fig.  117  and  formula  (2), 
and  the  resulting  curves  are  presented  in  Fig.  116.  Isherwood 
does  not  present  any  formula. 

5.  D.  K.  Clark  *  deduces  the  following  formula  from  a  large 
number  of  experiments : 

W=ar  +  Be; 
in  which    IT  =  water  per  square  foot  of  grate. 
c     =  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate. 
r    =  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface. 
a  and  Jj  are  constants. 


^  7 


Lbs.J:vaporatlon  per  sq.  ft.  Heating  Surface  perHour 

Fig.   117.  —(SHERWOOD 

Besearclies  In  SteainXnglneering.  Vol.3,  T)  LXXXVIII 

The  formula  obviously  does  not  hold  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
experiments,  since  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  could  never 
fall  below  B,  however  much  coal  was  burned,  while  no  matter  how 
little  coal  was  bui'ned  the  boiler  could  never  evaj^orate  less  than 
ar'  pounds  of  water  for  each  foot  of  grate.  However,  the  resulting 
curves  for  various  classes  of  boilers  have  beenj^lotted  in  Figs.  1 18 
and  1 19,  using  the  values  of  a  and  B  given  in  Kent's  Handbook, 
p.  681,  and  taking  the  variables  as  the  evaporation  per  pound  of 


*  Steam  Engine,  vol.  i.,  p.  310. 
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coal  and  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  lieiitiug  surface  per 
hour,  as  before. 
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Fig.  1 18.  —CLARK 
Steam  Euginej  Vol.  I.  p  327,  also  Kent's  Handbook,  p  6S1 


6.  C.  E.  Emerv*  f^hes  a  formula  of  the  form, 


Ea  = 


C  +  K, 


K, 


(6) 


in  which  Ea  =  actual  evaporation  per  pound  combustible. 

f'^jiounds    combustible    per  square  foot  of  heating 

surface  per  hour. 
^1,  K,.,  and  K^  are  constants. 
If  we  take  pounds  water  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating 

surface  =  ^  then. 


c  = 


W/S^ 


and  we  mav  write  ; 


Ea 


Ea 
K,Ea 


K^Ea 


+  K,; 


*  General  Report  Group  XX.,  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  1876,  and  also  Trarm- 
actious  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvii..  p.  269. 
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or,  simplifying, 


ir  W 

Ea  -^  +  Ju  {Ecif  =  K-iEa  +  -^K^  +  KdQEa; 


and,  finall}-, 


(7) 
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And,  except  for  the  terms  contaming  A'3,  the  form  is  the  same  as 
Eaakine's  formula  (2).  These  terms  are  not  very  important,  as 
■will  be  seen  on  plotting  the  curves,  Fig.  120,  using  for  constants 
the  two  sets  given  by  Emery,  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvii., 
p.  269. 

If  the  two  curves  be  extended  to  veiy  high  rates  of  evapora- 
tion they  will  tinally  meet,  but  will  retain  their  general  form. 
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Fig.  120.  —C.  E.  Emery  GENERAt  Report.  Group  XX 
CenteanlaKPhil.)  Exhibition,  13T6.  and  also 
Transactions  A.S.JI.E.,  VoL  XVU,  p270 

7.  E.  C.   Carpenter*  takes  a  set  of   experiments  reported  in 
Weisbach's  Jleclianks,  and  deduces  a  formula  : 

Y=^B-AVx (8) 

in  which  T  =  actual  evaporation  per  pound  combustible. 

X  =  pounds   combustible    per   square    foot    of   heating 

surface  per  hour. 
A  and  B  are  constants,  Jj  depenchng  on  the  coal,  A  on 
the  boiler. 

*  Transactions  Ji..  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XVII.,  p.  276. 
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This  formula  lias  this  misfortune,  iu  common  with  Clark's 
formula,  that  it  gives  impossible  results  in  certain  cases — i.e.,  if 
AV^  >  B.  Nevertheless,  at  ordinary  rates  of  evaporation  it 
does  not  depart  widely  fi-om  some  of  the  others,  as  is  seen  on 
plotting  its  results  with  the  same  variables  as  before  (Fig.  121). 

8.  Inasmuch  as  even  lately  calculations  have  been  made  by 
engineei's  on  the  assumption  that  the  flow  of  heat  through  the 
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heating  surface  varies  dii'ectly  as  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  heating  surface,  we   will  proceed  to 
find  the  formula  for  the  efficiency,  if  this  assumption  be  true, 
Let  S  =  total  heating  surface. 
Let    t  —  temperature  of  water  on  one  side  of  the  heating  surface 

(constant)  above  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Let  T  —  temperature  of  gas  on  the  other  side  of  the  heating  sur- 
face above  the  temperatui-e  of  the  air.      T\  and  T-^  are 
the  initial  theoretical  and  the  final  values  of  T. 
c  =  specific  heat  of  the  gas. 
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w  =  weight  of  gas  per  hour. 
jF  =  fuel  per  hour. 
/=  pounds  gas  per  pound  fuel. 
JV=  total  pounds  water  per  hour. 

h  =  units  of  heat  per  square  foot  for  each  degree  difference 
of  temperature. 
Ea  =  actual  evaporation,  £j)  —  jDossible  evaporation,  per  pound 
fuel. 
Then,  for  any  element  of  surface, 

{T-t)b  ■  ds  =  cwdT (9) 

Transpose  and  integrate, 

e^=^^°^2^* (^^) 

log-^b^^Tl^ (11) 

CIO      T-^  —  t 

But  the  efficiencj-  is 

Ea  _  T,-  y,  _  r,  -  T.      T,  -  t 

JEp  I\~  ~    T,-t    ""  ~^\~   •    •     ■    ^^^^ 

bs 
Call  log"'  — .  —  ^  foi"  convenience  in  writing ; (13) 

(11)  becomes 

T,-t=LT,-Lf       (14) 

Add  —  LTi  to-each  side  : 

T,-LT,-t  =  LT,-LT,-Lt       .     .    .     (15) 
Simplifv : 

T,{l-L)-t=-L{T,-T,)-Lt-  .     .     .     (16) 

simphfy  further: 

r,  (Z  -  1)  -  m;Z  -  1)  -  +  Z  (Z,  -T,);    .     .     (17) 
and,  finally, 

T,-f    -      L    ' ^^^) 

and,  from  (12)  and  (18), 

Ea^L-\     T,-t^/T,-t\  log-'  bS/civ  -  1 
Z>  L      '       T,         \     T,    )     log-' bS/civ      '     -     ^     ■> 

But  w  =Ijf,  and  W  =  FEa. 
22 
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Ea  ^  (T,-t\  log-'  hSEa/cfW_^  ^  J\-t  /    _  1         \ 

Ep~\     T,    )    log->  hSEa/cfW  T,     \        log-'  hs/Ea) 

(20) 
And  then  choosing  constants  h,  c,  f,  Ti,  f,  and  Ep,  so  that  when 

—  =  o  &*  =  14, 

E=15Ea  =  7, 

S 

so  that  it  coincides  with  a  Eankine  curve  (shown  dotted)  at  two 
points,  we  may  plot  the  curve  of  Fig.  122. 
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9.  Now,  if  swell  of  the  above  formiiliB  and  curves  as  have  been 
deduced  from  actual  experiments  are  placed  side  by  side  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  formula  similar  to  that  of  Eankine  will  fit  them  as 
well  as  any.  To  illustrate  this,  some  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
curves  have  been  drawn  together  in  Fig.  123,  and  the  actual  tests 
from  which  one  of  the  curves  was  deduced  have  been  shown  by 
circles. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  straight  line  (Raukine's  form)  is  as  good 
as  any,  and  it  will  be  adopted  for  the  following  reasons : 
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(1)  It  fits  the  experimeuts  as  well  as  any. 

(2)  It  does  not  give  impossible  results  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
experiments. 

(3)  It  is  simple  in  form. 

(4j  It  is  founded  on  rational  though  possibly  mistaken  assumjv 
tions. 

10.  It  will  now  be  of  advantage  to  follow  Eankine  through  the 
operations  by  which  he  deduces  the  formula. 
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Let  us  use  the  same  letters  as  in  paragraph  8,  except  that  the 
flow  of  lieat  through  each  square  foot  of  surface  is 

(T—ty 

'-,  a  being  a  constant. 


"We  have,  as  before, 


{T-ty 


ds  =  cicdT 


(21) 


Transpose  and  integrate, 


But, 


t) 


(22) 
(23) 
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T,E^  -  T,Ej>  =  T^Ea       (24) 

Substitute  (23)  and  (25)  in  (22): 

■o       J^cc        JL ,  1  (^c\ 

~^^  ~  E/)(T\^)  (r,  [1  -  Ea/Ejj]-  t)   ■     ■     ■   ^     > 

wca_      Ep  .  (T.  -  t) .  (T,  -  r.  Ea/Ep  ~  t) 
S     ~  Ea  T, 

Ep{T,-ty-  T,Ea(T,-t) 
WT, •    ^^'■* 

^  =  f.^-^^-(^.-0    .     .     •     •     (28) 

^^(L^Zini^, (29) 

^J'      (7'.-0  +  ^ 

■which  may  be  written, 

-^  _  (^.-0^.        ^  iT.-i)T, 

Ep~  1  +  acw/S {T,-t)       1  +  ac/E/{T,  -  t)  S  '     ^     ' 

And  this  is  Rankine's  formula  (1)  if 


and 


^=^^ (31) 

^=r^t (^2) 

11.  Ti  depends  on  the  heat  in  the  coal.     Call  A^the  heat  units 
per  pound  of  coal  burned  ;  then, 

T^fG^K (33) 

and  (31)  becomes 

J^  -t 
B  -  — ^-  -  --^-     .     .     .   (34) 

and  (32)  becomes 

^-  A^ (^^) 

12.  It  is  known  that  laws  of  the  transfer  of  heat  through  the 
heating  surface  are  not  as  simple  as  they  appear  in  Rankine's 
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formula,  or  in  jiaragraph  S  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that,  in 
commercial  boilers  the  true  but  very  complicated  laws  coincide 
closely  enough  with  the  simpler  assumption  to  allow  us  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  latter  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

13.  We  may  now  notice  that  the  pounds  of  gas  per  pound  fuel 
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will  affect  forumlEe  (30)  and  (1)  four  times,  since  it  appears  once 
in  B  and  tliree  times  in  ^4,  and  each  of  these  four  times  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface  whenever 
the  air  supply  increases.  This  furnishes  at  once  a  simple  and 
probable  explanation  of  the  variation  of  particular  tests  from  the 
result  indicated  by  the  formula.     It  is  obviously  not  suflicient  to 
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know  the  comparative  rate  of  combustion  or  evaporation  in  two 
tests  if  tlie  results  are  affected  four  times  as  much  by  tlie  air  sup- 
ply as  by  the  rate  of  combustion  or  evaporation.  Of  coui-se,  if  we 
take  a  large  number  of  tests,  variations  of  air  sujoply  should 
finally  cancel  out,  and  the  averages  should  agree. 

14.   The  importance  of  the  air  supply  may  be  a  little   better 
appreciated  if  we  notice  in  equations  (10)  and  (22)  that   for   any 
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ordinary  case  an  increase  in  the  air  supply  causes  an  increase  in 
the  final  temperature  of  the  flue  gases,  so  that  not  only  are  there 
more  pounds  of  gas  to  carry  off  the  heat,  but  there  is  more 
heat  in  each  pound  of  the  gas  carried  away.  This  is  not  so  much 
of  a  paradox  when  we  remember  that  though  an  increase  in  the 
air  supply  lowers  the  initial  temperature,  jT,,  yet  this  very  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  diminishes  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the 
gas  through  the  heating  surface,  while  the  lessened  time  that  each 
pound  of  gas  remains  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface  still 
further  diminishes  its  loss  of  heat,  and  increases  its  final  tempera- 


Cubic  feet  air  per 
pound  fuel. 

Temperature  of 
gases. 

273 

624 

198 

601 

168 

550 

134 

486 
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ture.     This  fact  was  noted  in  1858  by  Emile  Buroat.*     His  ex- 
periments showed : 

Day. 
1st 
3d 
3d 
4th 

The  amount  of  coal  per  hour  being  kept  constant. 

15.  The  above  discussion  shows  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the 
air  supply  per  pound  of  fuel.  The  causes  which  determine  the 
air  supply  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  They  are  con- 
nected with  those  governing  the  efficiency  of  combustion  and  the 
generation  of  sensible  heat  fi-om  latent  heat,  and  hence  the  causes 
of  a  change  of  air  supply  need  not  be  discussed  when  considering 
only  the  transfer  of  heat  from  one  side  of  the  heating  surface  to 
the  other. 

16.  The  coefficients  of  transfer  of  heat,  h  iu  paragi-aph  S,  and 
1/a  in  paragraph  10,  appear  wherever  S,  the  area  of  heating  sur- 
face, appears.  An  increase  of  given  per  cent  iu  the  resistance  of 
the  surface  to  the  transfer  of  heat  has  therefore  the  same  effect 
as  a  decrease  of  the  area  of  the  sui-face  by  a  ])roportional  amount. 

17.  AVe  have  now  considered  all  of  the  terms  in  the  formulss 
except  t,  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  boiler  pressure.  Though 
this  is  frequently  neglected,  it  is  as  important  as  some  of  the 
others.  We  will  get  at  it  best  by  supposing  we  have  a  curve  for 
a  given  value  of  t,  and  then  determining  the  new  curve  if  <  is 
changed  and  the  other  quantities  kept  constant.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, Emery's  upper  curve.  Fig.  120,  and  assume  that  the  expe- 
riments were  made  at  atmospheric  pressure,  as  was  probably  the 
ease,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  was  62.  Then 
t  =  212  —  62  —  150.  Let  us  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  the  pressure  been  1-12  pounds'  temperature  of  steam, 
362,  and  t  —  362  —  62  =  800.  Emery's  curve  is,  if  we  use  formula 
(2),  (Eankine's), 

W 
Ea  =  BE,,  —  A  -^, 

o 

best  expressed  by  taking  B  x  Ej)  =  14.2,  and  A  =  .365. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  de  Mulhouse,  1853,  p.  254  ;  quoted  by  D.  K.  Clark,  Sleam 
Engine,  vol.  i.,  p.  289. 
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We  wDl  assume  7i  =  3,500.    This  gives 

and  B  x  Ep  becomes,  if  1  is  changed  to  300  degi-ees, 
^.Q_      3,200      _.. 


whence  acf  =  1,220. 


1  220 
^"^  -  8,200  ~  -^     ' 


and  the  formuhi  becomes,  for  t  =  300, 

^<  =  13.56-  .382^, 

showing,  other  things  being  equal,  a  gain  of  about  6  per  cent, 
due  to  running  at  atmospheric  pressure  instead  of  at  142  pounds. 
Therefore,  85  per  cent.  efSciency  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  no 
better  than  80  per  cent,  at  present  ruling  boiler  pressures. 

18.  If  a  portion  of  the  boiler  surface  be  removed  and  an 
equal  area  of  economizer  heating  surface  be  put  in  its  place,  t 
becomes  very  nearly  0  for  this  part  of  the  heating  surface,  and 
though  the  true  equation  is  obviously  rather  complicated,  the 
formula  indicates  for  steam  at  140  pounds  a  saving  of  several 
per  cent.,  say  from  3  to  10,  depending  on  tlie  relative  amounts  of 
boiler  and  economizer  surface,  and  on  the  total  heating  surface. 
If  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  ehangbig  part  of  the  boiler  heatinn- 
surface  to  economize  heating  surface,  the  total  amount  of  heating 
surface  should  be  increased  by  adding  an  economizer,  then  there 
will  be  an  additional  gain. 

The  questions  of  relative  first  cost,  depreciation,  reliability,  etc., 
of  economizer  or  boiler  heating  sui-face  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  but  unless  these  considerations  interfere,  the  proportion 
of  economizer  heating  surface  should  obviously  be  as  large  as 
can  practically  be  operated.  In  English  (Lancashire)  boilers, 
which  can  be  safely  run  at  very  high  rates  of  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface,  this  limit  seems  to  lie  at  the  point 
where  so  much  heat  is  put  into  the  economizer  that  steam  is  gen- 
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erated  iu  it.  This  gives  in  practice  a  relation  of  50  per  cent, 
boiler  heating  surface  and  50  per  cent,  economizer  beating  surface. 

In  American  jiractice  the  boilers  are  generally  designed  so  that 
it  is  not  practicable  to  run  at  very  high  rates  of  evaporation.  There- 
fore for  such  boilei's  the  rule  indicated  wonld  appear  to  be  to 
give  to  the  boilers  the  smallest  workable  amount  of  heating  sur- 
face, and  then  add  economizer  heating  surface  until  the  desired 
efficiency  is  reached. 

19.  One  fui-ther  point  remains  to  be  considered — viz.,  radiation. 
Most  of  the  results — Emery's,  Isherwood's,  and  the  Weisbach 
tests — are  on  internalh-  fired  boilers  at  low  {pressure.  Hence  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  radiation  comparatively  small.  The 
per  cent,  of  radiation  varies  as  we  change  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
but  the  radiation  expressed  in  heat  units  per  minute  is  constant. 
Therefore  the  eifect  will  be  to  change  the  formula  (2)  so  that  if 
R  be  the  radiation  expressed  in  units  of  evaporation  per  hour  for 
each  square  foot  of  heating  surface  of  the  boiler, 


Ea  =  B  y.  Ep  —  A\~  +  R)  -     W    .     .     .     .     (36) 


These  chan^'es  will  have  a  very  small  effect  if  -^  is  large.     As 

W 

-77  becomes  small  the  curve  begins  to  droop  towards  the  origin  at 
o 

the  left-hand  side.     Fig.  124  shows  tlie  efi'ect  on  an  assumed  curve 

if  the  radiation  be  0  per  cent.,  2i  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  10  per 

cent.,  and  20  per  cent,  at  a  rating  of  3  pounds  evaporation  per 

square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour. 

20.  It  is  apparent,  on  reviewing  paragraph  3  to  paragraph  9 

inclusive,  that  not  only  was  the  constant  radiation  very  small  in  the 

tests  from  which  Emery  and  others  derived  their  formulfe,  but  that 

it  must  also  have  been  very  small  not  to  appear  in  Clark's  results. 

The  radiation  iu  these  tests  could  not  have  been  over  2  per  cent. 

at  a  rating  of  3  pounds  evaporation  per  square  foot ;  otherwi.se 

the  droop  would  have  been  apparent.       Although  the  radiation 

depends  directly  on  /,  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  so  that,  for 

modern  practice,  where  t  has  doubled  its  value  this  2  per  cent. 

would  become  4  per  cent.;  and  although  there  is  possibly  small 

additional   radiation   from  some   externally  fired   boilers,   yet  it 

does  not  seem  possible  that  the  radiation  could  iu  modern  prac- 
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tice  have  goue  up  to  much  over  6  or  7  per  cent,  at  most,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  not  over  5  per  cent.,  if  it  is  as  much  as  that. 

21.  Formula  (36)  may  be  put  in  a  slightly  more  convenient 
form. 

i?' 
i:a  =  B  X  Fp-A'^-'W       ■     ■     ■     ■     (37) 

This  will  be  incorrect  at  very  low  rates  of  evaporation,  Imt  will 

be  found  accurate  enough  for  practical  purposes. 
For  modern  practice, 

Ji  =  about  .yO  at  present  steam  pressures  and  with  a  small  air 
supply.     If  the  methods  of  firing  are  such  that  a  large  air 
supply  is  necessary  for  proper  combustion,  H  may  be  .80 
or  even  .75. 
If  economizex's  are  used,  ^  =  1  in  every  case. 

A^  =  .3  with  a  clean  boiler  and  a  very  small  air  supply-.  A^  in- 
creases directly  as  the  resistance  of  the  heating  surface  to 
heat  transfer,  and  increases  approximately  as  the  square 
of  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  fuel.  A^  =  about  .5  iu 
ordinary  practice,  and  may  reach  .9,  or  even  higher,  iu  bad 
oases. 

J?'  =  about  fV  in  well-clothed  intei'nally  fired  boilers  at  low 
pressures.  It  may  have  reached  3  in  some  modern  boilers, 
but  probably  is  not  over  1  or  1.5. 

22.  As  was  shown  in  paragraph  13,  neither  this  formula  nor  any 
other  formula  will,  with  our  present  skill  in  boiler-testing,  allow 
us  to  infer  from  the  efliciency  at  one  rate  of  evaporation  exactly 
what  the  result  of  a  test  will  be  at  another  rate  of  evaporation. 
Even  if  the  air  supply  be  measured,  single  results  will  be  apt  to 
be  very  irregular. 

23.  But  when  changing  an  old  plant  or  building  to  a  new  one  it 
is  often  necessary  to  make  some  assumption  as  to  whether  the 
addition  of  a  given  amount  of  heating  surface  will  save  enough 
coal  to  pay  interest  on  its  cost  and  other  charges.  It  is  believed 
that  the  above  formulae  will  be  of  practical  value  in  such  cases 
and  that  the  chances  of  success  will  be  greater  than  with  any 
other  form. 

24.  Unfortunately  no  great  sei-ies  of  tests  like  those  of  Isher- 
wood's  have  been  made  in  late  years.  In  Fig.  125,  however,  are 
presented  practically  all  of  the  tests  given  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Barrus 
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Fig.  126.  —  A.  B.  W.    Kennedy. 

Tests  of  a  Tborneycroft  Boiler;  Proceedings  of  lost,  of  Civil  Engineers,  Voi.  XCIX,  p.  57. 

in  his  book  on  boiler  tests,  in  which  anthracite  coal  was  used. 
The  two  curves  represent  the  formulae, 


Ea  =z  13 


W 

Ea  =  13  -  .6  ^  - 


1^ 
W; 


the  first  being  with  no  allowance  for  radiation,  the  second  being 

Iwith  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent,  at  a  rating  of  Hi  square  feet  per 
boiler  horse-power. 

25.  Professor  Kennedy,*  in  1888,  made  a  series  of  four  com- 
plete tests  on  a  Tborneycroft  boiler,  which  so  beautifully  illustrate 
the  formula  proposed  that  the  paper  will  conchide  with  them. 
*  Proceedings,  I.  C.  E.  (British),  XCIX.,  p   57. 
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The  four  tests  and  the  straight  line  the}-  indicate  are  given  in 
Fig.  126. 

The  line  shows  but  very  slight  tendency  to  droop  towanls  the 
origin  at  the  left.  Hence  this  indicates  a  very  small  radiation. 
To  check  this  vre  have  the  heat  balances  as  calculated  by  Profes- 
sor Kennedy  from  the  analysis  of  the  coal  and  the  gases,  and  we 
find  that  he  accounted  for  all  but  1.9  per  cent.,  3.6  per  cent.,  2.3 
■per  cent.,  and  3.9  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  the  coal  in  the  steam, 
in  the  liot  gases,  and  in  im])erfect  combnstion  by  burning  to  CO. 
As  we  know  there  must  have  been  some  solid  matter  in  the 
smoke,  etc.,  the  heat  balances  fully  bear  out  the  indications  of 
the  curve,  that  the  radiation  was  very  small.  Hence  the  formula 
may  be  taken  without  sensible  eiTor  as  b^ing, 

W 

Ea  =  B  X  Ij?  —  A  -^; 

and  the  line  indicates  that  B  =  13.88, 
and  that  A  —      .3 

We  cannot  calculate  A  except  from  Fig.  126,  since  we  do  not  know 
a  in  formula  (35),  but  we  have  a  check  for  B  fi-om  formula  (34). 

In  Professor  Kennedy's  tests  II  was  14,900,  t  avei-aged  309, 
c  was  .24,  andy  averaged  18.6,  whence  B  =  .907  and  B  x  Eji  =  14, 
as  compared  with  13. SS  deduced  from  the  curve. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  calculation  depends  on  all  four 
experiments.  An  error  in  the  very  high  evaporation  reported  in 
the  test  at  1.24  pounds  per  square  foot  of  heatiug  surface  would 
only  indicate  that  the  radiation  was  larger,  and  would  affect  B  in 
the  formula  hardly  at  all. 

DiscrssioN. 

Mr.  W.  TV.  Chrisfie. — The  following  figures  are  taken  from 
test  reports  in  my  paper  on  tiie  efficiency  of  the  boiler  grate : 

The  average  of  10  tests  of  horizontal  boilers,  11.52  square  feet 
of  heating  surface  per  1  horse-power  developed.  Ilatio,  45.55 : 
1 — heating  surface  to  gi-ate  surface. 

The  average  of  22  tests  of  vertical  boilers,  10.42  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  per  1  horse-power  developed.  Ratio,  48. 85  : 1 — 
heating  surface  to  grate  surface. 

On  page  341  of  Engineering  News,  November  20,  1896.  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  use  by  Dean  &  Main  of  the  large  ratio 
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of  S5  to  1,  because  coal  to  be  burneil'was  a  prior  consideration  to 
the  grate  area — it  being  expected  that  the  boilers  would  be  rushed. 

Dr.  Ch(is.  E.  Emery. — A  collation  of  the  writings  and  investi. 
gations  of  different  authoi-s  in  relation  to  a  subject  of  engineering 
interest  may  be  of  great  value  if  the  apparent  contradictions  be 
analyzed  and  the  results  formulated,  so  as  to  include  features 
settled  by  all  the  authorities.  In  the  paper  under  discussion,  the 
very  considerable  meritorious  labor  performed  by  the  author  is 
marred  bj-  the  fact  that  relative  weight  has  not  been  given  to  the 
different  authorities  quoted,  so  the  evident  contradictions  make 
the  subject  appear  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  tend  to  produce 
confusion.  The  author  discusses  first  Rankine's  formula,  which  is 
of  coui-se  entitled  to  respect,  but  being  based  on  mere  elementary'' 
data  and  expandeil  therefrom,  cannot  have  the  force  of  direct 
experiment  upon  the  subject  under  discussion.  Mr.  Isherwood's 
averages  and  generalizations  presented  in  Fig.  117  are  based 
merely  on  a  table  prepared  at  an  eai'ly  date  from  data  varying 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  the  upper  limits  were 
evidently  based  upon  judgment  or  insufficient  data,  and  are  there- 
fore inaccurate.  The  Clark  and  Carpenter  formulae  are  incor- 
rect in  form,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  and  therefore  not  fitted  for 
generahzations  outside  the  limits  of  the  particular  experiments 
upon  which  thev  are  based. 

Previous  to  the  year  1S6G  the  investigations  on  the  relative  value 
of  greater  or  less  proportion  of  heating  surface  in  boilers  were 
confined  to  a  few  experiments  tlirough  a  limited  range,  which 
made  it  impracticable  to  formulate  the  general  results  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  In  the  years  180.5-66,  however,  experiments  were 
made  with  a  vertical  tubular  boiler  of  the  Martin  type,  in  which 
tlie  heating  surface  was  progressively  reduced  until  nothing  was 
left  but  tlie  furnace  and  uptake,  and  positive  evidence  became 
available  on  the  subject.  This  work  was  doubtless  initiated  by 
Mr.  Isherwood,  but  carried  out  by  civilians  and  naval  oflicers 
jointly  and  reported  to  the  Xavy  Department ;  but  the  results 
of  the  experiments  were  not  generalized  and  formulated  previous 
to  my  article  on  "  Boiler  Projiortions"  in  the  report  of  the  judges 
of  Group  XX.,  Centennial  Exliibition.  I  there  gave  a  formula 
which  fairly  represented  the  phenomena,  and  a  form  of  curve  was 
selected  which  could  not  only  be  carried  through  the  points  by 
varying  the  constants,  but  which  was  correct  at  the  limits.  Such 
curve,  with  the  rate  of  combustible  per  square  foot  of  heating 
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surface  per  hour  as  abscissa  and  the  units  of  evaporation  as 
ordinates,  should  necessarily  have  a  raaxiinum  value  when  the 
rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  approached 
the  limit,  viz. :  0 ;  and  such  evaporations  decrease  slowly  as  the 
rate  of  combustion  increased,  but  should  never  reach  0  ;  hence 
that  branch  of  the  curve  was  an  asymptote.  These  conditions 
were  fulfilled  by  using  a  hyperbolic  curve.  The  equations  given 
in  the  report  stated,  repeated  also  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  volume  xvii.,  page  269,  therefore  represent  the  results 
of  the  best  experiments  available,  and  in  a  way  that  the  formula 
should  be  applicable  through  any  limits.  The  preponderating 
weight  of  evidence  should  be  given  to  these  unequalled  experi- 
ments, and  the  formula  I  gave  is  the  only  one  which  fully  repre- 
sents the  same.  The  value  of  the  other  formulas  in  the  paper 
may  therefore  be  judged  by  their  correspondence  with  these 
experiments.  Unfortunately  the  author  of  the  paper  has  pre- 
sented tlie  results  on  a  different  basis  than  that  employed  by 
Eankine  and  b}""  myself,  and  uses  the  evaporation  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface,  instead  of  the  combustible  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  as  the  abscissa.  With  his  method  of  presenta- 
tion both  the  abscissa  and  ordinates  contain  a  common  factor. 
The  ordinates  are  the  units  of  evaporation  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible. The  abscissa  are  the  units  of  evaporation  per  pound 
of  combustible  multiplied  by  the  combustible  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface.  This  makes  the  equations  much  more 
involved  than  in  the  form  presented  by  Kankine  and  myself. 
Rankine's  fornuda,  founded  only  on  elementary  data,  reduces 
to  a  simple  equation  of  a  straight  line,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hale, 
but  the  formula  given  by  me  does  not  so  reduce,  and  the  differ, 
ence  is  important,  particularly  when  it  is  desired  to  reach  very 
high  evaporations  per  square  foot  of  lieating  surface.  The 
inaccuracies  resulting  froni  the  use  of  constants  based  on  a  few 
experiments  and  a})plied  to  Eankine's  formula  are  shown  by 
comparing  corresponding  results  in  the  table  at  page  SI,  General 
Keport  of  Judges  of  Group  XX.,  based  on  my  formula,  Avith 
those  given  in  Fig.  116  by  Mr.  Hale.  For  22  pounds  evapora- 
tion ])cr  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  Mr.  Hale  gives 
for  different  boilers  with  Rankine's  formula  evaporations  per 
pound  of  combustible  varying  as  follows:  2.2,  3.4,  7.2,  7.8 
approximately,  whereas  my  formula  gives  5.5.  Again,  for  5 
pounds  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  Fig.  116 
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gives  as  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  pountl  of  combustible, 
lO.S,  12,  12.3,  and  13.1  approximately,  whereas  my  formula 
gives  12.41.  It  is  evidently  not  possible  that  different  boilers 
can  give  such  wide  variations  as  shown  by  the  first  of  these  illus. 
trations,  and  only  badly  proportioned  boilers  could  show  the 
variations  shown  b\'  the  second  illustration.  Referring  to  Fig. 
117,  Mr.  Isher wood's  results  for  low  evaporations,  based  on  actual 
results,  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  given  by  my  formula ; 
but  for  13.7  pounds  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
his  original  curves  only  work  out  6.1  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  combustible,  whereas  my  curve,  based  on  the  later 
e.xperiments,  shows  that  9.13  pounds  w^ere  actually  obtained. 
The  results  given  by  vaj  formula  are  those  which  have  been 
actually  obtained  in  practice  under  the  very  rigid  conditions 
stated,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  approximately  a  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  results  are  lower  in  other  cases, 
as  shown  in  relation  to  the  steam  boilei's  tested  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  page  73  of  the  Report.  Nevertheless  the  formula 
shows  what  is  possible  under  the  best  conditions  and  the  true  law 
of  variation  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Geo.  I.  Rockivood. — I  notice  in  paragraph  IS,  in  speaking  of 
a  combination  of  economizers  and  boilers,  the  author  says :  "  If  in 
addition  to  or  instead  of  changing  part  of  the  boiler  heating  surface 
to  economize  heating  surface,  the  total  amount  of  heating  surface 
should  be  increased  by  adding  an  economizer,  then  there  will  be  an 
additional  gain.  The  questions  of  relative  first  cost,  depreciation, 
reliability,  etc.,  of  economizer  or  boiler  heating  sui'face  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  unless  these  considerations  interfere, 
the  proportion  of  economizer  heating  surface  should  obviously  be 
as  large  as  can  practically''  be  operated."  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Lancashire  boiler.  Now  that  touches  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  economizers  are  wise  investments  in  this  country 
or  not,  and  in  relation  thereto  I  might  say  that  this  summer  I 
looked  into  this  matter  a  little.  The  fact  that  the  economizer  is 
so  largely  used  in  England  has  often  been  adduced  as  a  reason 
why  we  should  use  it,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  know 
the  difference  between  the  reasons  which  actuate  us,  and  the  I'easons 
which  actuate  the  Englishmen  in  using  the  economizer.  The  reason 
in  England  is  this,  that  a  Lancashire  boiler  costs  three  times  as 
much  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  as  the  economizer  does ; 
hence,  buy  as  much  economizer  and  as  little  boiler  as  you  can. 
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That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  jS^ow  in  this  country  boilers  cost  a 
little  more  than  one-half  what  we  have  to  pay  for  economizer  sur- 
face ;  hence,  in  America,  bu}'  as  much  boiler  and  as  little  econo- 
mizer as  you  can.  So'  that  these  questions  of  first  cost,  deprecia- 
tion, and  so  on,  do  enter  into  the  problem  in  this  country  and  also 
in  England,  but  in  quite  different  wa^'s.  I  question  whether,  if 
we  do  our  utmost  to  heat  feed-water  with  exhaust  steam  from 
auxiliaries  and  by  the  use  of  i)roper  heaters,  or  utilize  the 
steam  from  the  receivers  in  compound  engines  in  lai'ge  cotton 
mill  plants,  and  utilize  our  American  boilers  where  the  cost  per 
horse-power  is  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  in  England — I  ques- 
tion whether  we  have  got  sufficient  use  in  the  average  mill  plant 
in  this  country  for  an  economizer.  I  admit,  however,  that  the 
economizer  has  a  place  in  certain  directions,  as  in  street  railroads, 
oi"  wherever  the  power  is  very  variable  and  very  largo. 

Mr.  William  Kent. — Mr.  Hale's  paper  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting one,  and  we  should  be  indebted  to  him  for  having  put  into 
the  shape  in  which  he  has  the  formul;©  of  Rankine,  Isherwood, 
Clark,  and  others,  so  that  a  comparison  may  be  made  between 
them.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  I  have  given  considerable  at- 
tention, and  I  have  placed  in  Fig.  127  some  results  of  m}'  studies 
which  were  first  published  in  Van  JVostrand'' s  Magazine  in 
August,  1884,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Evaporative  Power  of  Anthra- 
cite Coal,"  and  are  now  revised  and  put  in  the  form  here  pre- 
sented. I  have  placed  in  the  diagram,  together  with  the  location 
of  Mr.  Hale's  curve  based  on  five  per  cent,  radiation,  the  results 
of  the  tests  made  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the  exti-eme 
results  given  by  Mr.  Hale  in  Fig.  125,  as  taken  from  Mr.  Barrus's 
tests  with  anthi'acite,  reported  in  his  book  on  Boiler  Tests.  The 
abscissas  are  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  the  ordinates  show  the  econ- 
om}'  of  the  boiler,  expresseil  in  water  evaporateil  from  and  at  212 
degrees  per  pound  of  combustible.  The  Centennial  tests  were 
made  by  a  commission  of  which  our  Mr.  Emery  was  chairman,  in 
Philadelphia  in  1S7G  (see  Report  of  the  Judges,  Group  XX.),  and 
they  were  made  under  very  strict  regulations,  with  the  same  kind 
of  coal  and  every  condition,  so  far  as  possible,  equal ;  the  onl}'  dif- 
ference being  that  the  boilers  were  different.  Each  boiler-maker, 
I  believe,  had  the  right  to  determine  at  what  rate  of  comt)ustion 
or  what  rate  of  evaporation  his  boiler  should  be  run  to  give  its 
maximum  economy.     There  were  two  tests  made  of  each  boiler, 
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one  for  economy  and  one  for  capacity,  and  it  is  the  results  of  these 
tests  which  I  have  plotted  in  my  diagram.  While  these  tests  were 
made  twenty  years  ago,  I  think  they  are  the  most  valuable  series 
of  tests  which  we  have  on  record  to-day.  Xo  better  series  of  tests 
has  been  made  since,  and  we  have  learned  practically  nothing  more 
abont  anthi-acite  coal  than  we  knew  then ;  so  that  whatever  we 
learned  in  1S76  holds  good  to-day,  and  in  all  my  studies  of  boilers 
since  that  time  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  any  different  con- 
clusions than  those  drawn  from  the  Centennial  tests,  which  conclu- 
sions I  will  try  to  explain. 

Five  boilei-s  in  the  Centennial  tests  came  so  near  the  head  in 
the  competition  that  the  difference  between  them  was  within  the 
possible  erroi-s  of  apparatus  or  observation.  That  is,  they  came 
within  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  same  result.  They  were  the 
Firmenich,  the  Koot.  the  Lowe,  the  Babcock  6c  'Wilcox,  and  the 
Smith. 

The  question  raised  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Hale  is,  What  relation 
does  the  rate  of  evaporation  bear  to  the  economy  ?  Xow  in  the 
Centennial  tests  each  boiler  was  tested  at  two  rates  of  evapora- 
tion. If  it  had  been  tested  at  three  or  four  different  rates  Ave 
might  plot  the  results  and  get  a  curve  for  each  boiler,  expressing 
this  relation ;  but  having  only  two  rates  we  get  a  straight  line. 
Therefore  the  diagram  shows  a  number  of  straight  lines,  one  for 
each  boiler  tested.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the 
Centennial  tests  which  are  plotted  in  Fig.  127. 
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Results  of  Boiler  Tests  at  the  CENTENNLiL  Exhibition, 
Pounds  water  evaporated  from  and  at  213  degrees. 


Capacity  Tests. 

Economy  Tests. 

NA.ME    .»■   B.IILER. 

Per  sij.  ft. 

heating  surface 

perhour. 

Per  lb. 
combustible. 

Per  pq.  ft. 

lieating  surface 

per  hour. 

Per  lb. 
combustible. 

Wiegand ... 

4.193 
4.151 
2.287 
5.803 
4.000 
3.207 
5.426 
2.383 
3.171 
3.840 
3.739 
5.413 
4.108 
6.698 

9.145 
9.8S9 
11.064 
9.429 
9.74.5 
10.441 
8.397 
9.974 
11.163 
10.330 
11.925 
11.216 
9.568 
9.865 

3.800                10.834 
3.157                10.930 
1.933                11.938 
3.941                  9.613 
2. 665                11.039 
2.586                12.094 
4.395                10.312 
1.593                10.041 
2.149                11.923 
2791                11.822 
3.785        1        11.906 
4.178        '.        11.583 
3.034        1        10.618 

Roger.s&  Black 

Root 

Kellv 

Exeter 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  . . . 
Smith 

Note.— In  the  origioal  report  of  these  tests  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  is  given  in  pounds  evaporated  from  100  degrees  temperature  of  feed  into  steam  nt  75 
pounds  pressure.  In  the  above  table  the  figures  in  the  report  have  been  multiplied  by  the  factor 
of  evaporation  1.15  to  reduce  them  to  the  standard  now  universally  used,  viz.,  •'  from  and  at  218 
degrees." 
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Poonds  Water  Evaporated  per  square  foot  IleatiDtj  Surface  per  Honr. 

Relation  of  Hate  of  Evaporation  to  Efficiency.      Anthracite  Coal 
Centennial  Tests,  Barrus's  Tests  and  R.  S.  Hale's  Formula  Compart-a, 
The  figures  are  the  temperatoreS  of  uptake  in  the  Centennial  Tests. 
Hale's  Formula  is  Ea=  13— -CW    1^,  in  ■which  Ea-=  evaporation  per  pound  combustible, 
S  ~  W 
S 
»nd  W=  evaporation  per  square  foot  heating  surface  per  hoar. 
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Let  us  look  now  at  the  line  showing  the  results  of  the  tests  of 
the  Firmenicli  boiler.  At  2.28  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  per  hour,  it  gave  about  8  per  cent,  lower  econ- 
omy than  it  did  at  a  rate  of  1.93  pounds,  and  the  line  joining  the 
two  tests  is  only  slightly  inclined  from  the  vertical.  The  Smith 
boiler,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  hue  which  inclines  a  trifle  above 
the  horizontal.  Here  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  law  indi- 
cated by  the  Firmenicli  boiler  tests,  and  of  the  generally  accepted 
law  that  increasing  the  rate  of  evaporation  decreases  the  economy. 
The  Firmenich,  Root.  Wiegand,  and  Kelly  boilers  show  a  rapid 
decrease  of  economy  with  increase  in  the  rate  of  driving,  while 
the  Exeter,  the  Rogers  &  Black,  and  the  Pierce  show  a  very 
slight  decrease,  and  the  Smith  actually'  shows  a  slight  increase. 

We  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  these  straight  lines  expi-ess- 
ing  the  results  of  the  Centennial  tests,  but  the}'  also  indicate  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  tests  were 
not  made  at  three  or  more  different  rates  of  evaporation  instead 
of  two.  We  could  then  have  drawn  curves  instead  of  straight 
linos,  and  the  following  questions  might  have  been  answered, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  to  answer  accurately,  although  the 
straight  lines  indicate  an  affirmative  answer  in  each  case,  if  we 
assume  that  each  straight  line  is  extended  at  one  or  both  ends. 
1.  Would  the  Babcock  boiler  have  beaten  the  Root  on  the  econ- 
omy test  if  the  two  boilers  had  been  driven  at  the  latter's  rate, 
2.6  pounds  ?  2.  Would  the  Lowe  boiler  have  beaten  the  Babcock 
on  the  capacity  test  if  both  had  been  driven  at  the  rate  of  3.8 
pounds  ?  3.  Would  the  "Wiegand  have  beaten  all  the  other  boil- 
ers at  a  3-pound  rate,  and  would  it  have  been  beaten  by  all  the 
other  boilei's,  the  Firmenich  excepted,  if  it  had  been  driven  at  ii 
pounds?  4.  "Would  the  Kelly  boiler  have  beaten  the  Galloway 
at  a  3^  pound  rate  ?  Would  the  Smith  boiler  have  beaten  all  the 
others  at  5  and  at  6  pounds  ? 

From  the  Centennial  tests  Ave  learn  further  that  there  is  a  little 
field,  within  the  limits  of  1.9  and  3  pounds  evaporation  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  in  which  five  boilers  of  different 
construction — viz.,  the  Root,  the  Firmenich,  the  Babcock  tfe  Wil- 
cox, the  Smith,  and  the  Lowe  boilers — gave  an  evaporation  of 
between  11.8  and  12.1  pounds  per  pound  of  combustible,  and  that 
the  Galloway  boiler  would  probably  have  entered  this  field  if  a 
test  had  been  made  at  as  low  a  rate  as  3  pounds.  These  figures 
11.8  to  12.1  pounds  are  probably  close  to  the  maximum  figures 
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which  can  be  obtained  by  an\'  boilei',  not  provided  with  an  econ- 
omizer, burning  anthracite  coal. 

In  addition  to  the  Centennial  tests  I  iiave  plotted  on  the  dia- 
gram the  results  of  Mr.  Barrus's  tests  with  anthracite  coal,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  125  of  Mr.  Hale's  paper,  taking  onl}'  those  tests 
which  lie  on  the  boundary  of  the  field  covered  by  the  fifty  or 
more  tests  shown  by  Mr.  Hale.  I  have  also  plotted  Mr.  Hale's 
curve  in  Fig.  125,  derived  from  the  formula  given  on  page  347 
of  his  paper : 

ir      1  5 
^.  =  13 -.6^-^. 

s 

This  curve  represents  about  the  average  of  Mv.  Barrus's  results, 
if  we  leave  out  five  of  them  which  seem  exceptionally  low.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  to  represent  the  average  of  the 
Centennial  tests,  either  in  position  or  direction.  On  the  upper 
boundary  of  all  the  tests  a  curve,  entitled  curve  of  maximum  results, 
is  drawn,  passing  through  four  of  the  Centennial  tests  and  the  one 
test  by  Mr.  Barrus  at  the  high  rate  of  evaporation  of  8  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  This  curve  rejire- 
sents  the  probable  maximum  results  which  can  be  obtained  with 
anthracite  coal  under  the  very  best  conditions,  between  the  rates 
of  evaporation  of  2  and  8  pounds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hale,  or  some 
other  one  of  our  members  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  making 
formulas  to  fit  given  curves,  may  give  the  formula  for  this 
curve.  The  data  upon  which  the  formula  should  be  based  are 
the  following  five  points  : 


Abscissas. 
Ordinates. 

as 

1.9:1:2 
11.938 

here 

di 

2.58(! 
12.094 

■awn, 

3.739          5.413 
11.925        11.216 

the   following    a 

8. 
8.45 

pproxim 

om  the 

curve 

ate 

values  are  obtained 

Lbs.  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at 

212=   per    sq.    ft.    }■   1.7     2         2.6     3       3.5 
heating      surface 
per  hour. 

Lbs.  water  evapo- 
rated from  and  at 
212'  per  lb.  com- 
bustible. 


■11-9   12.0   12.1    12.05   12   11.85   11.7   11.5.    10.85   9.8  8.5 


Now  summing  up  the  results  of  this  study,  what  do  we  learn 
from  it  ?     Plainly  that  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  to 
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tlie  efficiency  of  steam  boilers  cannot  be  expressed  satisfactorily 
by  any  curve  or  by  any  formula,  but  only  by  an  area  of  consider- 
able breadth.  The  general  shape  of  this  area,  as  shown  on  the 
diagi'am,  is  oblong,  and  inclining  downwards  to  the  right,  but 
the  transverse  dimension  of  this  area  is  so  great  that  if  we  draw 
a  curve  expressing  its  average  direction  an}"^  individual  test  may 
have  an  efficiency  of  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  above  or  below 
that  represented  by  a  point  on  the  curve  taken  at  the  same  rate 
of  evaporation  as  that  of  the  test.  The  curve  of  maximum 
results  represents  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
efficiency  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  under  exceptionallv 
favorable  conditions  ;  the  width  of  the  area  represents  the  depth 
of  our  ignorance  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  best  conditions.  We 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  increase  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  conditions  which  govern  the  efficiency  of  boilers  fired  with 
anthracite  coal  by  further  study  of  the  records  of  the  past,  but 
with  what  we  have  as  a  starting  point,  and  knowing  something 
as  to  the  extent  of  our  ignorance,  we  are  now  ready  to  increase 
our  knowledge  by  making  new  experiments. 

We  now  know  that  with  one  boiler  we  can  get  sometimes  an 
increased  efficiency  by  rapid  driving,  and  with  another  boiler  or 
with  the  same  boiler  at  another  time  we  get  the  exactly  opposite 
result.  The  thing  now  for  us  to  do  is  to  look  into  the  causes 
which  control  the  results.  There  are  some  causes  other  than 
simple  rate  of  evaporation,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  flame  passages 
and  the  tube  area,  or  the  rate  of  draft  in  its  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  burned,  or  a  combination  of  different  causes, 
which  complicate  the  results.  But  by  study  of  tests  to  be  made 
in  the  future  we  may  get  some  knowledge  of  how  to  jn-oportion 
boilers  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Centennial  tests  ? 
Here  were  fourteen  different  boiler  manufacturers,  each  thinking 
that  he  had  the  best  boiler.  When  we  came  to  test  them  we 
found  some  extraordinarily  low  results.  If  we  take  a  certain  make 
of  boiler  to-day  and  go  at  random  among  the  different  customei-s 
who  use  it,  and  make  tests  without  the  knowledge  of  the  maker 
of  the  boiler,  we  will  find  just  about  tlie  same  heterogeneous 
results  which  we  had  in  the  Centennial  tests.  That  is,  take  any 
boiler  of  well-known  make  and  good  reputation,  and  find  how 
that  boiler  is  used  in  practice,  and  we  will  find  results  like  these, 
and  no  man  living  knows  why.     The  reason  why  has  not  been 
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investigated.  What  we  do  not  know  about  boilers  to-day  would 
fill  a  big  book.  But  Ave  have  made  one  step  in  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  boilers  if  we  know  something  of  the  extent  of  our 
ignorance,  and  that  is  that  the  law  of  the  relation  of  the  rate  of 
evaporation  to  efficiency  is  expressed  by  a  wide  field,  instead  of 
by  a  straight  line  or  by  a  formula. 

Mr.  Pearson. — Speaking  of  boilers,  and  getting  at  the  law  of 
efficiency,  I  should  suppose  the  locomotive  had  shown  us  that  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  establish  a  law  or  rate  which  will  be  at  all 
accurate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  concern  to-day  using  loco- 
motives, who  have  placed  an  ordei'  for  two  or  more  all  of  the 
same  type,  who  have  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  same  engineer, 
same  fireman,  upon  the  same  division  the  same  day,  and  have 
obtained  equal  results. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Willis. — My  experience  with  a  stationary  jjlant 
is  very  similar  to  tiiose  which  have  preceded. 

In  the  Richmond  Traction  Company  I  have  scales  in  the  boiler- 
room  and  a  Worthington  meter  on  each  boiler.  Records  of  coal 
and  water  are  taken  each  shift.  Under  these  conditions  the  con- 
tinuous records  of  several  months  give  a  very  good  opportunity 
for  watching  the  evaporation.  I  find  tiiat  this  is  by  no  means 
constant,  even  with  the  same  boiler,  same  load,  same  coal,  and 
same  fireman;  indeed  I  regard  with  suspicion  duplicate  results. 
I  find  variations  of  from  one  to  three  tenths  of  a  pound  under  the 
same  conditions,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  have  been  absolutely 
unable,  even  with  careful  study,  to  locate  their  cause.  These 
changes  occur  from  day  to  day,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  are 
apparently  not  connected  with  any  other  events  or  conditions. 

Mr.  Wm.  Barnet  Le  Van. — I  am  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Kent  J'efer 
to  the  Centennial  tests  of  boilers  as  being  the  best  and  most  reliable 
boiler  tests  made.  I  claim  to  know  much  about  those  tests  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  present  when  each  boiler  was  tested,  and 
never  left  the  boiler-house  while  the  tests  were  going  on.  When 
no  trials  were  made  I  slept  on  the  flues  leading  to  the  chimney, 
and  ate  my  meals  stantling  at  tiie  stand  of  the  platform  scales 
when  the  tests  were  in  progress.  I  made  a  memorandum 
of  every  trial  made,  and  at  the  end  of  each  test  compared  it 
with  Mr.  E.  M.  Ilugeutobler's  notes,  who  had  t'hai'ge  of  the 
trials. 

Mr.  Kent  left  out  several  boilers  in  his  original  sketch  whose 
evaporation  exceeded  some  of  those  mentioned  and  shown  in  his 
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sketch,  notably  the  horizontal  flue  boiler  of  Mr.  "William  Lowe, 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  the  Galloway,  of  England.  The 
Lowe  boiler,  on  the  economy  trials,  evaporated  11.923  pounds 
of  water  per  pound  of  combustible  into  dry  steam,  whereas 
the  Babcock  <fe  Wilcox  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kent  evaporated 
11.S22  pounds  per  pound  of  combustible;  moisture  of  steam, 
3.24  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  economy  trials  of 
boilers  at  the  Centennial  tests  : 

Pounds  of  water  evaporated 
from  and  at  31-^*  dejirees  i)er 
pound  of  combustible. 

Wiegand 10.834 

Ilarrisini 10.930 

Finiieiiich   11.988 

Rogers&Black 9.613 

Andrews 11.039 

Root 12.094 

Kelley 10.312 

Exeier 10.041 

Lowe 11.923 

Babcock  &  Wilcox 11.822 

Smith 11.906 

Galloway 11.553 

"         Bituminous  coal 13.135 

Anderson 10.618 

Pierce 10.031 

From  the  above  table  it  AviU  be  seen  that  when  anthracite  coal 
was  used  the  best  results  were  made  by  the  lioot  boiler,  whose 
steam  was  perfectly  dry.  The  Firmenich  was  second,  also  dry 
steam.  The  Lowe  was  third  in  ortler,  evaporating  11.923  pounds 
of  pei'fectly  dry  steam.  Tiie  fourth  was  the  Smith,  and  the  fifth 
the  Babcock  <k  Wilcox,  with  an  evaporation  of  11.822  pounds  of 
water,  with  a  percentage  of  moisture  of  3.24  per  cent.;  the  sixth, 
the  Galloway,  11.583,  with  0.57  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

J//'.  John  Piatt. — I  just  want  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  this 
subject,  and  first  of  all  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Lancashire 
boilers  and  economizers.  Mr.  Eockwood  referred  to  the  use  of 
the  Lancashire  boiler,  so  universal  in  England,  and  the  economizer 
witii  it.  Perhaps  there  is  one  very  good  reason  why  the  Lanca- 
siiire  boiler  is  used  there,  and  that  is  from  the  fact  that  so  very 
often  the  water  is  very  bad  indeed  and  no  other  boiler  will  do. 
An  externally  fired  boiler  is  bad,  and  they  use  a  Lancashire  boiler 
because  they  can  get  inside  of  it  every  two  or  three  months,  and 
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they  then  someliines  take  off  two  or  three  inclies  of  scale.  I  have 
found  upon  Enghsh  boilers  six  or  eight  inches  of  scale.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  water-tube  boiler  people  have  rather  a 
bad  time  of  it  over  there,  and  do  not  do  anything  like  the  business 
they  <lo  in  this  country. 

Referring  to  the  pa})er.  Mr.  Hale  mentions  at  the  end  of  the 
paper  Professor  Kennedy's  tests  of  the  Thornevcroft  boiler.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  this  from  the  fact  that  I  have  heard  it 
spoken  of  here  several  times.  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known 
how  the  tests  were  made.  I  know  that  Professor  Kennedy's 
method  of  making  these  tests  has  been  questioned  very  much. 
Probably  the  reason  is  that  it  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  tests. 
or  perhaps  fortunate  ones,  in  which  the  result  is  very  high  indeed. 
The  efficiency  was  as  high  as  S6.S  per  cent.,  with  an  evaporation 
of  over  thirteen  pounds.  !Mr.  Kent  does  not  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  not  say  anything  more  about 
it ;  although  I  will  venture  to  say  that  inside  of  two  years  Mr. 
Kent  himself  will  be  able  to  give  to  this  Society  the  reasons,  based 
upon  a  good  man}^  of  the  facts  brought  forth  in  this  paper,  why 
the  result  can  be  obtained.  Referring  to  the  tests,  they  were 
made  in  a  torpedo  boat  under  active  service.  The  conditions 
there  are  quite  severe  and  peculiar,  and  Professor  Kennedy  could 
not  have  done  anything  differently  from  what  he  did  in  this  case. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Professor  Kennedy  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  I  know  how  very  careful  he  is.  He  has  probably 
made  as  many  tests  as  any  one  living,  and  no  one  could  take  more 
care  than  he  does.  I  am  convinced  that  the  test  was  as  carefull}'^ 
made  as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances. 

The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  boiler  heating  surface  is  one 
which  I  think  Mr.  Kent  will  say  something  about  later,  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  which  he  has  stated,  namely, 
that  the  method  of  taking  off  the  gases  has  quite  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it — a  good  deal  more  than  people  think.  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  it  in  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  boilers.  They  are  marine  boilers,  but  still  the  results  would 
be  the  same.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  gases  are  taken 
off  with  a  fore  and  aft  movement,  or  vertically,  and  making  them 
touch  the  heating  surface  at  every  point.  The  very  general 
method  is  to  take  them  with  the  fore  and  aft  movement.  But 
Mr.  Thornej'croft,  wlio  has  probably  matle  more  experiments  and 
spent  more  mone}^ — outside  of  the  Babcock  vfe  Wilcox  Company — 
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than  any  one  else,  has  worked  on  ih('  line  of  conveying  the  gases 
between  walls  of  tubes  right  straight  up  and  then  down  and  into 
a  central  chamber.  In  that  way,  I  think  he  has  been  able  to  get 
the  very  excellent  results  which  have  been  obtained  with  his  boiler. 
Again,  the  question  of  the  circulation  in  the  boiler  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  final  result.  This,  of  course,  is  a  marine  boiler 
with  very  small  tubes,  and  the  circulation  in  it  is  like  a  jet  from  a 
small  fire-engine.  Tiiere  is  a  model  of  one  of  these  boilers  which 
was  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralt\'  on 
the  other  side  the  kind  of  circulation  which  takes  place.  The  top 
drum  is  fitted  with  glass  ends  so  that  it  can  be  observed.  Tiiis 
model  can  be  seen  at  77  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  by  any  member. 

Mr.  Le  Van. — In  regard  to  economizers.  The  Galloway 
boilers  are  now  set  so  as  to  pass  their  products  of  combustion  over 
the  top  of  shell,  thereby  dispensing  with  economizers. 

F'urthermore,  I  have  found  that  setting  horizontal  boilers 
above  the  grates  36  to  42  inches  has  made  a  gain  of  5  to  10  per 
cent,  in  fuel,  by  insuring  a  better  combustion,  and  positively 
assuring  the  thorough  commingling  of  the  fuel  gases  and  the 
atmospheric  air  which  enters  through  the  pei'forated  fire  door. 

J//'.  A.  A.  Cart/. — As  to  differing  the  distance  between  the 
grates  and  the  heating  surface  I  found  that  was  very  necessary 
with  different  kinds  of  coal.  I  have  to  do  with  coals  all  over 
the  United  States,  running  all  the  way  from  the  lignite,  and 
even  lower  than  that — from  all  kinds  of  poor  refuse-fuel  up  to 
the  best  anthracite  coal.  I  find  that  I  have  to  var}'  the  distance 
between  my  heating  surface  and  my  grate  to  accommodate  the  con- 
ditions to  the  fuel  used,  and  I  have  had  cases  where  boilers  have 
shown  very  poor  economy  and  have  changed  just  merely  by  that 
single  change.  In  this  case  it  was  raising  the  tubes  higher  from 
the  grate,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  s|)leiidid  economy  out  of  the 
boilers  that  had  been  giving  very  poor  .service. 

In  my  judgment  the  gas-producer  is  the  coming  thing  for  close 
running.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  very  good  results  with  its 
use. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hale.* — In  reply  to  Mr.  Emery,  I  may  state  that  in 
my  paper  I  was  considering  chiefly  the  kind  of  formula  to  use, 
and  not,  except  incidentally,  the  constants. 

Mr.  Emery's  formula  is  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  Ilankine's 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  l{ules. 
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except  for  its  last  term.  This  last  terra  in  Eraer^'s  formula 
makes  it,  like  Clark's  and  Carpenter's,  incorrect  at  the  extreme 
lower  limits,  while  if  the  last  term  be  omitted,  only  a  small 
change  is  necessary  in  the  other  constants  to  make  the  formula  tit 
the  experiments  nearly  as  well  as  before.  The  fact  that  Emery's 
empirical  formula,  based  on  probably  the  longest  and  best  series 
of  experiments  yet  made,  agreed  so  closely  with  Rankine's  theo- 
retical formula,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  strongest  endorsements  of 
the  latter.  When  two  formulae  agree  so  closely  it  is  of  course 
best  to  choose  the  theoretical  one  for  investigation,  since  it  lends 
itself  more  readily  to  discussion  of  the  other  factoi's  that  affect  the 
economy.  For  instance,  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  different 
boiler  pressures  on  the  economy  (§  17  of  my  paper),  is  very  easy 
with  Eankine's  form  but  impracticable  with  Emery's. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Rockwood.  Even  if  the  economizer  costs  more 
here  than  the  boiler,  j'et  it  may  pay.  Take  a  boiler  at  ir)0 
pounds  pressui-e,  or  say  375  degrees  temperature  of  the  steam.  If 
the  gases  leave  at  500  degrees,  then  the  temperature  difference 
where  the  gases  leave  the  boiler  is  125  degrees.  The  water  in  the 
economizer  is,  however,  we  will  say,  200  degrees,  and  the  tempera- 
ture difference  there  is  300  degrees.  Then  even  if  the  flow  of 
heat  were  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  only,  the 
economizer  heating  surface  would  be  f  |f  —  2.4  times  as  efficient 
as  the  last  part  of  the  boiler  heating  surface.  Blechynden's  and 
Wiebe's  experiments,  however,  indicate  that  the  flow  of  heat  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  temperature  difference,  in  which 
case  the  economizer  surface  is  5.8  times  more  efficient  than  the 
boiler  surface.  Besides,  is  not  Mr.  Rockwood  exaggerating  a  little 
when  he  says  we  can  buy  boiler  heating  surface  for  one-half  wliat 
we  pay  for  economizer  heating  surface  of  the  same  quality  { 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Kent  that  the  results  of  actual  tests,  if 
you  only  consider  the  efficiency  and  the  evaporation  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface,  would  be  found  enclosed  in  a  certain  area 
and  not  along  a  line.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  air 
supply  and  the  efficiency  of  combustion  are  different  in  these 
tests.  He  says  that  we  cannot  measure  the  air  supply.  "We  can- 
not measure  it  exactly,  but  we  can  measure  it  pretty  closely,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  law  until  we 
have  measured  the  air  supply,  and  found  out  whether  that  is  not 
the  reason  why  these  tests  vary  so  much  on  one  side  or  other  of 
the  line. 
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Tliis  same  answer  applies  to  Messrs.  Pearson's,  Willis',  and 
Carv's  discussions.  As  I  showed  in  sections  13  and  22,  a  small 
change  in  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  coal  has  a  large  effect  on 
the  economy,  and  really  it  is  more  incorrect  to  compare  two 
boiler  tests,  without  knowing  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  coal, 
than  it  is  to  compare  them  without  knowing  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion jjer  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  If  we  don't  measure  the 
air  supply  we  can  only  compare  the  averages  of  a  large  number 
of  tests.  If  we  do  that  we  should  get  Rankine's  formula.  Fig. 
1(^0,  whieli  I  take  from  Mr.  Geer's  paper  iu  Poiixr,  of  Febnuuy, 
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\^ 
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B.T.U.  per  square  foot  per  minute 
Fig,  160. 


ISU",  shows  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  tests  from  Mr. 
Barrus's  book  on  '■  Boiler  Tests.*'  The  abscissas,  on  a  scale  of 
B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot  per  minute,  are,  of  course,  proportional  to 
the  pounds  evaporation  per  square  foot  per  hour,  as  before,  and 
these  crosses,  showing  the  average  results,  fall  very  close  to  the 
straiglit  line.  The  extent  to  which  the  air  supply,  or  something 
else,  caused  the  individual  tests  that  make  up  these  averages  to 
vary,  may  be  seen  on  comparing  Fig.  IS-t  in  the  body  of  the 
paper,  which  shows  the  same  tests  separately.  Mr.  Geer's  jcurve 
is  another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  Rankine's  form  of 
curve  represents  the  average  results  as  closely  as  any  yet  sug- 
gested, besides  being  theoretically  correct.* 


'Geer's  curve  and  mine  will  be  found  to  differ  because  Geer's  includes  also  the 
testa  on  bituminous  coal,  and  partly  becau.se  my  curve  is  drawn  not  through  the 
average  of  the  tests,  but  so  as  to  omit  the  worst  tests. 
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I  may  add  that  since  writing  tiie  paper  ray  attention  has  been 
called  to  Blechynden's  paper  (Inst.  Nav.  Arch.,  1894)  and  Wiebe 
and  Schvverhus'  paper  {ZeiLfiir  Inslr.  K^mde,  July  and  August, 
1896),  both  of  which  give  experiments  showing  that  the  transfer 
of  heat  between  gas  and  water  througli  a  metal  plate  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  temperature  difference,  as  was  assumed 
by  Rankine  and  which  is  the  basis  of  his  formula. 
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aniSTlE.   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

(Member  ()f  the  Society.) 


Having  had  considerable  designing  pertaining  to  steam 
boilers,  settings,  and  chimneys  and  flues,  and  using  the  kncvn 
formulas,  of  course  with  allowances,  I  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  relative  size  of  grates  to  chimneys,  the 
conditions  attaching  to  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  the 
capacity  of  the  grate,  horse-power  of  boilers,  etc.,  and  felt  the 
need  of  more  definite  information  regarding  them. 

I  collected  the  following  data  from  108  boiler  tests,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  square 
foot  of  grate  at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  evapo- 
rated. 

These  tests  were  all  that  I  could  obtain  from  various  sources, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  ai-e  reasonably  authentic. 

In  fact,  the  averages  probably  represent  present  practice 
fairlv,  and  are,  from  both  economy  and  capacit}^  tests  made  by 
the  author  and  others. 

The  plate  i Figs.  128  and  129)  is  the  plotting  of  the  pounds  of 
coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  jier  hour  as  abscissfe  in  the 
upper  and  lower  diagrams ;  the  j^ounds  of  coal  \)QV  developed 
horse-power  per  hour  as  ordinates  in  the  upper  diagram,  and 
the  pounds  of  combustible  per  developed  horse-power  per  hour 
as  ordinates  in  the  lower  diagram. 

The  mean  lines  drawn  throiigh  the  points  in  each  diagram 
incline  from  each  end  of  diagram  to  13  pounds  of  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate,  indicating  it  to  be  the  most  econom- 
ical rate  of  combustion. 


*  Presented  at  the  Xew  York  meeting  (December.  189G)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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From  the  tables  we  have  the  following  averages : 

Pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  developed  per  hour 3.64 

"       "  combustible  per  borse-power  developed  per  hour. .  3.04 

"       "  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour 18.16 

Professor  Kankine  says  :  "  The  rate  of  combustion  in  factory 
boilers  is  12  to  16  pounds  of  coal  to  the  square  foot  of  grate." 

Dr.  Thurston  says  in  boiler  trials :  "  In  land  boilers  it  is 
customary  to  keep  the  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of 
grate  down  to  about  eight  pounds  per  hour,  although  it  fre- 
quently rises  to  10  or  12  pounds.' 

The  preceding  diagram  shows  that  13  pounds  of  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  of  either  anthracite  or  bitu- 
minous coal  gives  the  greatest  economy  in  evaporation. 

The  greatest  amount  of  anthracite  coal  found  to  have  been 
burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  was  33.70  pounds  ;  the 
least,  4.70  pounds. 

The  greatest  amount  of  bituminous  coal  found  to  liave  been 
burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hoiir  was  57  pounds  ;  the 
least,  6  70  pounds. 

Land  stationary  boilers  are  the  only  ones  considered  in  the 
paper. 

The  pounds  of  combustible  per  horse-power  per  hour  was 
noted  especially  because  of  its  giving  a  fairer  way  of  comparing 
the  economy  of  different  boilers,  and  is,  I  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Dr.  Emery. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  chart  and  avei'ages  that  less 
than  4  pounds  of  coal  in  the  most  of  cases  is  that  which  is 
required  to  be  burned  per  hour  to  produce  one  horse-power ; 
and  as  13  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  is  a 
most  economical  rate  of  combustion,  13  divided  by  4,  or  3.25 
horse-power  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  is  economically 
attainable. 

The  above  is  for  anthracite  coal.  For  bituminous  coal,  as 
23.8  pounds  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  is  an  economical 
rate  of  combustion,  23.8  divided  by  4,  or  5.95  horse-power  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  is  economically  attainable. 

The  average  of  13  and  23.8  is  18.4,  which  is  very  near  18.10, 
the  average  of  all  the  108  tests. 

It  certainly  is  understood  that  the  above  figures  may  have 
need  of  variance  for  special  coals  or  conditions,  and  are  only 
intended  to  give  averages. 
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The  23.8  is  a  derived  constant  obtained  by  multiplying  13  x 
1.83  (a  coefficient  subsequently  deduced),  and  1.83  agi-ees  with 
Mr.  Harris'  rule  for  grate  area  for  bituminous  coal  burned  with 
natui'al  draft,  and  by  reference  to  the  diagram  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  it  is  a  very  economical  rate  of  combustion  (23.8)  for 
bituminous  coal. 

CHIJIXEYS. 

In  accordance  with  the  following  rules  deduced  from  the 
following  notes  regarding  boilers  and  chimneys,  which  gave 
very  good  results,  the  writer  has  calculated  full  tables  for  gi-ate 
surface  for  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  coal  to  be 
buj-ned  per  hour,  and  horse-power  of  chimneys. 

A  horse-power  is  understood  throughout  this  paper  to  be  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.  standard  of  Si'i  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per 
hour  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr. 
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By  assuming  that 

coefficient  x  A'\/H=  coal  per  hour  in  pounds, 
then  coefficient  x  A  'sj H  =  G  y,  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hour. 
We  then  see,  from  the  following  tables,  that  for  anthracite  coal 
the  coefficient  equals  the  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
and  that  for  bituminous  coal  the  coefficient  equals  the  coal 
burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  divided  by  1.83. 
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From  the  above  we  have  the  following  empirical  rules  : 

Grate  area  =  ^1 V  H  for  anthracite  coal (1 ) 

"     =  Ay/R  -i-  1.83  for  bituminous  coal.    .     .     (2) 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  =13  x  6' (3) 

Horse-power  of  chimney  =  3.25  A  VH. (4) 

A  =  area  of  smallest  section  of  flue  in  inches. 
G  =  grate  area  in  square  feet. 
JI  =  height  of  chimney  in  feet. 
For  a  chimney  with  48-inch  diameter  or  43-inch  square  flue 
by  100  feet  high,  we  should  have  by  the  above  rules  the  follow- 
ing : 

Grate  area  for  anthracite  coal,  126  square  feet. 

"         "       "    bituminous  coal,  69       "         '' 
Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  under  boilers,  1,638  pounds. 
Horse-power  of  boilers  for  chimney,  410. 

Kent's  table  gives  348  horse-power  of  boilers  for  the  same 
chimney,  while  he  gives  no  way  of  getting  at  the  size  of  grate  to 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  certain  size  chimney- 

The  results  obtained  by  using  the  above  tables  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  latest  American  practice  and  witli  English  jiractice 
as  well. 

The  writer  does  not  touch  the  question  of  relation  of  flue  area 
to  height  of  the  chimney  to  give  the  best  results  for  different 
coals,  as  he  has  already  trespassed  beyond  the  ground  of 
"  Economy  of  the  Grate,"  and  hopes  that  others  who  have  had 
a  lai'ger  experience  will  give  the  facts  in  their  possession 
regai'ding  the  actual  working  of  chimneys  and  grates  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject. 
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Kind  of  Fuel. 


Antli.  Buckwli't. 
18.j62'21'0x63i'  lAntb.  Buckuh't. 
18.62  21' Ox  C3i'  Antli.  Buckwli't. 

Aiith.,  Xo.  2  Pea. 

Antb..  Xo.  2  Pea. 
47.5    C'vtmberland  Bit. 

Bituminous. 

Autb.  Xut. 

Anth.  Buck. 

Autb.  Egg. 

1  p.  Bit., 2 p.  dust. 

Autb.  Pea. 

X.Rv.jlu'p  &  fine. 

Cum.  ,i'n  of  mine. 

Bit.  Lump. 

Anib.  Buck. 

Antli.  Egg. 

.Antb.  Egg. 

Antb.  Pta. 

Antb.  Pea. 

Anth.  Buck. 

Bituminous. 

Bit. ,  run  of  mine. 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous. 

Bit.  Lump. 

Bit.  Lump. 

Bit,  Lump. 

Bit.  Lump. 

Antb.  Buck. 

ll).Blt..Sp.An.B"ck 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous. 

Anth.  Pea. 

Antb.  Broken. 
6.5'      I Antb.  Egff. 

Anth.  Nut. 

.Anth.  Pea. 

Anth.,  Xo.l  Back. 

Antb.,No  2Buck. 

Bituminous. 

X.r.&C.Gas(  "ai. 

X.Y.&C.GasC'aL 

X.Y.&C.GasC'aL 

38  "Ox  67V  X.T.&C.GasC'aL 
38' Ox  67V  N.  Y.&C.  GasC'al. 
38'0x67i'  X. Y.&C. GasC'al. 
38"0x67i'  'X.Y.&C.GasC'al. 

Bit.  Pocaboiitas. 

Bit.  Pocabonias. 

Bit.  Pocahontas. 

Bit.  Pocahontas. 
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1000 
875 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
55 
275 
275 
269 
269 

"96 
200 
1801 


598 

613 

123.7 

193.6 

126.2 

95.4 

85.93 

30.701  148 
277.7  |14u8 


2356 
2180 
372 
651 
416 
308 
308 


180 
180 
103 

500! 
76  627 
77 1  350; 
78|  325 
79!  325 

80  60 

81  3?5 

82  3-.'5 
831  4281 
84  4281 
851  428! 
861  100 
871  627 
88'  700 

89  190 

90  109 

91  400 
92!  750 

93  375 

94  375 
95I  375 
96]  375 
97|  240 
981  240 
99  250 
.00  240 
.01  250 


102  100 

1031  250 

104  250 

105'  55 

106  200 

107  260 
108.... 


401.2 
369.9 
420.9 
106 
85 
143 
110 
108.6 
117.3 
108 
166 
619.7 
961.4 
54:^.1 
580.5 
470.8 
109.5 
331.7 
356.1 
611.8 
410.5 
691.0 
132.3 
935.9 
901.8 
154.3 
114.0 
500 
840.4 
.553.1 
370.4 
581.0 
442.3 
2.59.5 
348.2 
468.8 
134 
258 
143 
257.5 
416 


2200 

1640 

2060 

334 

286 

700 

441 

I  415 

458 

424 

722 

1750 


1470 
Il230 
402 
1079 
1 1240 


345 

1015 
t  425 

777 
1403 


3.433 
3.09  3 
673, 
90  3. 
2.823. 
2.703. 
2.98  3. 
3.82,4. 
4.87|5. 
4.705. 
4.004. 
4.164 
2.95  3. 
.  3. 
3.814. 
3.09  4 
2.903, 
3.13  3, 
3. 23  3, 
3.94  4, 
2.262, 
3.02  3, 
2.93  3, 


9410.42  13, 
55'll.0l|l3, 
00  13.1613. 
36  23.0012. 


2914. 
2210  9 
5810.9 
821  9.66 
2440.50 
02  36  97 
43  41 
89  57.20 
15j  4.71 
36  10.7110 
11.061  9 


93.44  280 
317.11  986 
352  lOoO 
460.9   1588 


2.26  2 

3.47  3 

3.11  3 

3.32  3 

2.88  3 

2.893 

3.30  3 

3.373 

.i3.09  3 

.  2  93  3 

.  3.133 

.  3.12  3 

.  3.04  3 

.,2..>-0  3 

.  2.953 

3.053 

3.24|3 

3.42|4 

2.933 

2.833 

2.90  3 

2.41)2 

3.353 

2.53  2 

2.46  3 

2.943 

3.(t5  3 


9.1610 

8.51|10 
9.37  9 
8.69;  9 
30.90i  7 


20.83 

22.3 

31.9 

24.5 

20.5 

14.26 

18.5 

21.3 
38j21.5 
4514.8 
75:27.0 
81  20.14  10 
92  22.30  11 
(54  26.30  11 
92  30.2011 
75j21.3011 
77  33.70  11 


41! -.'24 
02196 
09;  28 
00  28 
32;  28 
35  28 
61  28 
02 
38 
29 
76 
44 
67 
22 
93 
97 
31 
48 
90 
82 
Oil  42 
165 


20i 
26.6 

48^8 
48.8 
48.8 
48.8 
23 


583 
58.3 
24 
24 


46   24 

261  25 
I4I165 
81  124 


Kind  of  Fuel. 


Bit.  Pocahontas. 

Bit.  Pocahontas. 

Bit.  Pocahontas. 

Bit.  Pocahontas. 

Bit.  Pocahontas. 

Bit.  Pocahontas. 

.Large  Antb.  Pea. 

Anth.  Pea. 

|Bit.  Coal. 

Bit.  Coal. 

Bit.  Coal. 

Bit.  Coal. 

3'  X  3'  X  80  Lehigh  Egg. 

1  p.B.  slk,-3p.A.C'm. 

'Anthracite. 

Anthracite. 

Anthracite. 

Anthracite. 

Bit.  Pea&  Slack. 

Bit.  Slack. 

Anth.  Buck. 

X  115  h     lAnth.  Buck. 


x8S' 

x88' 

xll6 
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DISCUSSION. 


Jfr.  Riiljih  E.  Curtis.— I  tliiiik  the  title  of  this  paper  is  a  little 
ruisleading,  because  any  determiuation  of  the  efficieuoy  of  a 
cjrate  which  makes  the  evaporation  a  standard  is  liable  to  a 
certain  amount  of  error  by  the  creeping  in  of  factors  which  are 
independent  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  grate  surface.  The 
writer  has  said  that  iu  the  matter  of  coal  he  has  only  intended 
to  give  aveitige  conditions  ;  but  there  are  other  variables  com- 
ing in,  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  furnace,  and  j^articu- 
larly  in  the  heating  surface,  and  with  the  desire,  in  the  limited 
time  which  I  have  had  since  reading  this  paper,  to  see  what  eiiect 
one  of  those  factors  would  have,  I  have  plotted  some  tests  from 
Mr.  Barrus's  book  on  "  Boiler  Tests  "  with  particul;ir  reference  to 
the  matter  of  heating  surface.  I  have  jilotted  two  sheets — one, 
the  result  of  tests  having  bituminous  coal,  and  the  other,  tests 
having  anthracite  coal,  and  have  kept  separate  each  group  of 
boilers  of  the  same  general  type.  I  have  taken  only  such  tests 
as  seemed  to  be  fairly  fi-ee  from  unusual  conditions.  I  might  say 
that  the  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  boilers  of  the  double-deck 
type,  and  boilers  of  the  Babcock  <t  Wilcox  general  type,  gave 
practical  agi-eement,  and  that  may  be  expected,  because 
the  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface,  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  heating  surface  is — broadly  speaking — compara- 
tively the  same  for  those  types  of  boilers ;  while  with  the  plain 
cylindrical  boilers  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions  pre- 
vails. In  the  matter  of  anthi'acite  tests  I  found  that  the  results 
for  all  the  three  types  first  mentioned  would  be  fairly  repre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour,  by  a 
straight  line  on  the  3.8  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  line  to  a 
point  of  about  16  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour,  then  slightly  rising.  The  line  for  cylindrical  boilers, 
plotting  on  the  same  chart,  starts  considerably  above  the  other 
types  and  rises  much  more  rapidly.  For  instance,  at  six  pounds 
of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  there  is  an  evaj^oration  of  one 
horse-power  for  48  pounds  of  coal ;  while  at  11  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  grate  it  requires  6  pounds  of  coal  to  evaporate 
the  equivalent  of  a  horse-power.  The  line  for  bituminous  tests 
starts  a  little  lower  than  that  for  anthracite,  and  the  efficiency 
seems  to  dimin-sh  somewhat  more  rapidly ;  that  is,  the  curve 
rises  graduallv  from  near  the  beginning  (most  remarkably  from 
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the  point  of  12  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate),  starting 
from  3.2  pounds  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour,  while  the  only 
tests  which  I  have  on  the  cylindrical  type  show  considerable 
above  four.  Now  I  do  not  claim  that  these  tests  are  numerous 
enough  or  have  been  analyzed  closely  enough  to  give  any  very 
definite  quantitative  results,  but  they  do  seem  to  indicate  to  me 
two  things  :  First,  that  under  certain  conditions  of  arrangement 
of  heating  surface,  that  factor  can  introduce  considerable  un- 
certainty into  the  question  of  economy  of  combustion  as  de- 
termined by  this  method ;  and  secondly,  it  would  seem  that 
instead  of  the  maximum  efficiency  (the  greatest  evaporation 
per  pound  of  coal)  occuri'ing,  as  the  author  has  stated,  at  a 
point  of  about  13  pounds  for  anthracite  coal  and  23  for  bitutr.i- 
nous,  that  a  different  condition  prevails ;  that  is,  wp  to  say  20 
pounds  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  anthracite  coal  would  seem 
to  be  fairly  constant,  wh'le  on  bituminous  coal  the  evaporation 
is  slightly  greater  per  pound  of  coal  at  the  lower  rates  of  com- 
bustion, but  falls  off  more  rapidly,  crossing  the  anthracite  line  at 
a  point  somewhere  between  15  and  25  pounds.  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  entirely  understand  Mr. 
Christie's  method  of  drawing  his  mean  line,  especially  on  the 
left-hand  half  of  his  diagram — what  he  calls  his  mean  line 
being  almost  a  minimum  line  and  not  a  mean  at  all.  I  siibmit 
whether  a  fairer  average  of  those  tests  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  straight  line  on  the  coal  diagram,  on  about  the  3.6 
pounds  line  to  about  25  pounds,  then  slightly  rising ;  and  on 
the  combustible  diagram,  on  the  straight  line  of  S  poimds  to 
about  20  pounds,  then  slightly  rising. 

It  seems  that,  separating  the  bituminous  from  the  anthracite 
tests,  as  shown  by  the  two  sets  I  have  plotted,  the  bitximinous 
curve  is  lower  at  the  left-hand  sidj  and  ci-osses  the  anthracite 
curve.  This  points  out  to  me  only  the  desirability  of  having  a 
larger  range  of  tests  and  more  specialized  observation  before 
we  undertake  to  lay  down  rules  for  determining  the  proportions 
of  grate  surface  or  the  data  of  combustion  from  such  tests  as 
these.  I  might  incidentally  say  that  I  have  been  reminded,  in 
looking  around  for  some  tests  to  use  in  connection  with  those  in 
Mr.  Barrus's  book,  of  how  carefully  one  should  watch  the  tests  he 
is  taking.  In  case  of  certain  tests  I  had  supposed  perfectly'  re- 
liable I  found  that  in  figuring  the  coal  per  horse-power  per 
hour  I  was  getting  remarkably  low  results,  by  figuring  from  the 
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coal  per  liour  divided  by  the  liorse-power ;  but  h\  figuring  it 
the  other  way,  dividing  '■'•i},  pounds  of  water  per  horse-power 
by  the  water  per  pound  of  coal.  I  found  that  I  got  something 
quite  different ;  and  so  it  seems  it  is  necessary  if  one  would  be 
sure  of  what  he  was  plotting  to  go  quite  a  little  way  into  the 
tests  as  they  are  sometimes  published. 

Mr.  Winiam  Kent. — This  paper  of  Mr.  Christie's  is  a  very  com- 
mendable effort  on  his  part  to  discover  the  laws  which  govern 
boiler  economy,  even  though  I  have  to  criticise  it  adversely. 
Beginning  with  the  name — "  Efficiency  of  the  Boiler  Grate  "' — 
in  a  literaiT  sense  the  name  may  be  all  right,  but  in  a  technical, 
engineering  sense,  the  grate  has  no  efficiency.  It  is  not  a 
machine  for  doing  work,  and  we  cannot  say  that  its  efficiency 
is  the  quotient  of  the  work  got  out  of  it  by  the  work  put  in,  so 
the  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  A  proper  title  would  be 
"  The  relation  of  the  rate  of  combustion  per  sqiiare  foot  of  grate 
to  the  economy  of  the  boiler";  as  that  is  what  the  paper  is 
about. 

He  has  collected  data  from  108  boiler  tests.  Going  over  the 
table  I  notice  that  the  column,  "  Water  evaporated  per  pound 
of  combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees,"  and  the  column  headed 
"  Pounds  combustible  per  horse-power  pev  hour,"  do  not  agree 
with  each  other  arithmetically  in  about  half  of  the  cases.  That 
is,  there  is  an  arithmetical  error  in  calculating  the  figures  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  columns.  The  pi'oduct  of  the  pounds 
of  coal  jjer  horse-power  per  hour  and  the  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  combustible  in  about  half  the  cases  is  34:i,  as  it  should 
be.  In  other  cases  the  product  seems  to  be  SO.  It  is  a  mathe- 
matical fact  that  the  figures  in  the  column  "  Pounds  of  combus- 
tible per  horse-power  per  hour  "  should  be  exactly  equal  to  34i 
divided  by  the  figures  in  this  other  column — "  Water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  combustible  " — provided  we  agree  that  the  boiler 
horse-power  is  31.V  pounds,  which  Mr.  Christie  himself  has 
assumed.  So  the  first  trouble  with  his  plotting  is  that  he  did 
not  get  correct  figures  to  plot  from.  That  is  probably  not  his 
own  mistake,  but  occurred  liy  taking  the  figures  from  the 
reports  of  boiler  tests,  without  verifying  them. 

The  next  trouble  is,  that  in  taking  the  108  boiler  tests  he  has 
apparently  given  full  credence  to  all  the  tests  that  he  has 
taken.  If  we  go  into  the  literature  of  boiler  tests,  the  chances 
are  that  the  results  found  on  an  average  will  be  a  little  more 
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favorable  than  the  average  results  obtained  in  practice,  for  the 
reason  that  many  published  tests  are  made  of  boilers  built  to 
fulfil  guarantees,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  good 
economy ;  and  if,  accidentally,  a  bad  result  was  obtained,  that 
result  was  not  published.  So  the  chances  are  that  of  all  the 
tests  made,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  good  results  would  be 
published  than  of  the  bad  results.  In  some  cases,  however, 
this  is  not  the  fact.  For  instance,  in  Mr.  Barrus's  book  on 
'■  Boiler  Tests  "  I  believe  he  has  published  all  the  tests  ;  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  But  we*  have  to  be  very  careful  in  accept- 
ing the  results  from  other  sources,  because  they  may  be 
selected  results.  They  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  the  bad 
ones  may  have  been  left  out.  That  is  one  objection  to  drawing 
conclusions  from  these  108  boiler  tests.  Another  objection  is 
that  there  are  certain  tests  on  this  list  of  108  which  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  governing  boiler  economy  should 
have  rejected  as  being  highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible. 
When  we  see  a  report  of  a  test  of  anthracite  coal  giving  12^ 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  combustible,  we  should  reject 
that  test  as  incredible.  If  we  should  find  one  over  12.2,  we 
should  mark  it  as  doubtful.  Anything  over  that  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Anything  over  12A  is  simply  incredible.  When  we 
come  to  bituminous  coal,  I  should  think  anything  over  say  13^ 
pounds  ought  to  be  rejected,  and  if  we  get  13  pounds  and  a 
small  fraction,  we  will  say,  "  Well,  if  the  conditions  were 
exti-emely  favorable  it  is  possible  it  might  be  obtained,"  which 
would  hold  in  the  case  of  one  of  Mr.  Dean's  recent  tests  at  Bos- 
ton, which  has  been  published,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  about 
high-water  mark.  Here  is  an  instance  :  the  figure  13.96  for 
Summer  Hill  slack.  I  do  not  know  what  Summer  Hill  slack 
is,  but  if  the  report  of  the  boiler  test  is  correct,  it  must  be 
something  better  than  Pocahontas.  So  that  result  should  have 
been  rejected. 

Then  again,  in  plotting  results,  when  we  discover  that  some  of 
the  results  of  the  economy  are  due  to  abnormal  conditions,  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  make  the  result  of  a  test  out  of  the 
ordinary  range,  such  results  should  be  rejected  from  the  plot- 
ting. If  we  find  that  a  very  low  result  is  due  to  extraordinaiy 
rates  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface — that  is, 
that  the  boiler  has  been  greatly  overdriven — that  result  should 
not  be  included  in  a  study  of  the  question  of  what  is  the  effect  of 
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the  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate.  It  is  all  right 
to  iuchide  it  iu  the  study  of  the  efiect  ou  economy  of  the  rate  of 
evaporation  of  the  boiler  ;  that  is,  the  evaporation  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface.  So,  making  certain  rejections  from  the  table, 
I  would  reject  the  last  five  of  the  tests  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
diagram  ou  account  of  abnormal  conditions.  If  those  five  tests 
had  been  rejected,  Mr.  Christie  M-ould  not  have  drawn  his  curve 
going  up  so  high  toward  the  right.  A  still  further  criticism  : 
Supposing  that  all  the  figures  were  correct,  and  supposing  that 
every  test  that  he  plotted  was  plotted  correctly  ;  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  to  run  the  curve  through  the  diagi'am.  Well,  the 
curve  should  be  an  average  curve.  It  should  either  have  an 
equal  number  of  points  above  and  below  it,  or  it  should  have  an 
equal  total  sum  of  distances  above  and  below,  or  the  areas 
above  and  below  should  be  equal.  By  neither  one  of  these  cri- 
terions  is  the  curve  given  in  the  paper  justified.  It  runs  down 
below  the  average— very  far  below — and  his  minimum,  the  13 
pounds,  is  only  got  by  a  distortion  of  the  curve  below  the  point 
where  it  should  be.  So  his  arithmetical  computations  are 
wrong,  his  method  of  drawing  the  curve  is  wrong,  and  it  is  wrong 
to  put  tests  in  that  should  not  have  been  put  in.  So  much  for 
the  destructive  criticism  of  the  paper. 

Now  taking  Mr.  Christie's  data  and  trying  what  we  can  learn 
from  the  data  by  another  system  of  study.  I  have  spent  some 
little  time  trying  to  do  this.  I  avoided  the  arithmetical  error 
by  simply  plotting,  not  the  pounds  of  combustible  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  but  by  plotting  the  other  variable  which 
should  correspond  exactly  with  it,  viz.,  the  water  evaporated 
per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees;  using  as 
abscissas  the  rate  of  combustion  as  Mr.  Christie  does,  and  using 
for  the  ordinates  the  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combus- 
tible from  and  at  212  degrees,  separating  into  two  parts  the  an- 
thracite and  the  bituminous  coals.  Then  instead  of  trying  to 
judge  where  I  should  draw  the  curve,  I  formed  this  judgment 
on  it :  That  if  there  is  a  law  it  will  be  found  by  dividing  this 
whole  range  into  certain  portions,  taking  the  averages  of  each 
of  these  portions  and  then  making  a  curve  or  plotted  diagi-am 
through  these  averages.  I  think  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
way  of  trying  to  di'aw  conclusions  from  such  data.  The  final 
result  I  obtained  from  this  study  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. 
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Relation  df  Rate  of  Combustion  to  Economy. 


Rate  of  Combustion. 

Coal  burned  per  hour  per  sq.  ft. 

of  grate. 

Rate  of  Evaporization. 

Lbs.  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  lb. 

_  combustible. 

a 
§ 

Range. 

Lbs. 
Average. 

Anthracite. 

BiTtJMINOrS 

AND  Semi-Bit. 

All  Coals. 

No.  of 
Tests. 

Lbs. 

No.  of 
Tests. 

Lbs. 

No.  of 
Tests. 

Lbs. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 

4.71  to    7.3 
8.51  to  11.66 
12.08  to  18.87 
14.26  to  17.70 
18.07  to  21.50 
33.30  to  29.47 
30.30  to  35.40 
40.00  to  45.40 

6.52 
10.32 
13.00  ' 
19.75  = 
30.13  = 
25.37* 
32.60' 
41.48° 

4 
9 
3 
9 

8 
5 
4 
1 

11.32 
10.30 
11.26 
11.23 
11.23 
11.05 
11.31 
11.69 

5 

8 
7 
9 
8 
5 
3 

11.83 
10.70 
11.17 
11.03 
11.25 
11.10 
11.22 
10.70 

9 
16 
11 

16 
17 
13 
9 
4 

11.61 
10., 50 
11.20 
11.13 
11.34 
11.08 
11.20 
10.95 

I  Rejecting  No.  m,  12.3S  lbs.:  No.  32,  13.22  lbs.:  both  anthracite. 

'  Rejecting  No.  2,  12.47  lbs.;  No.  12,  12.88  lbs.;  No.  11, 13.40  lbs.;  all  anthracite. 

'  Rejecting  No.  8,  12.76  lbs.,  anthracite. 

'  Rejecting  No.  103, 13.96  lbs.,  bituminous. 

'Rejecting  No.  74,  7.82  Ibe.,  bituminous ;  No.  92,  12.2U  lbs.,  anthracite;  No.  (14, 


'  Rejecting  No.  63,  6.38  lbs.;  No,  65,  7.76  lbs.;  No 


".44  lbs.;  bitumino 


This  meaiis  that  the  ecouomy,  as  far  as  if  is  shown  by  these 
108  boiler  tests,  rejecting  thirteen  of  them,  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface, 
and  the  curve,  expressing  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  combustion 
to  economy,  should  be  a  horizontal  straight  line.  That  gen- 
eralization is  nothing  new  to  me.  I  published  a  few  months 
ago  (Engineering  Neics,  September  2'4,  1896)  a  study  of  Prof. 
W.  F.  M.  Goss's  work  at  Purdue  Univei-sity  on  locomotives,  and 
showed  that  if  we  could  eliminate  the  loss  due  to  throwing  coal 
out  of  the  stack,  and  if  we  could  proportion  the  grate  surface  to 
the  heating  surface  so  as  to  burn  the  same  amount  of  coal  per 
hour  in  each  case,  the  efficiency  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
rate  of  combustion  within  the  limits  of  60  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour  and  240.  Here  in  Mr.  Christie's  paper 
are  ranges  from  5  pounds  to  45  pounds,  and  from  it  we  find  that 
the  economy  of  the  boiler  is  independent  of  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion within  this  limit. 

There  is  a  belief  among  many  engineers  in  the  West  that 
witii  bituminous  coal  the  way  to  get  economy  out  of  a  boiler 
is  to  cut  down  the  grate  surface  as  far  as  possible  and  burn 
the  coal  at  the  most  intense  rate   possible,  so  that  the  same 
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amount  of  coal  ])ei-  hour  is  burned  as  would  have  been  IjuriKnl 
ou  the  larger  grate  at  the  lower  rate  ;  the  theoretical  reason 
being  that  combustion  is  thus  obtained  with  a  smaller  excess  of 
air  and  therefore  less  heat  is  taken  out  at  the  chimney.  So 
much  for  the  grate  surface  part  of  the  paper. 

As  the  author  has  referred  to  my  table  on  chimneys  {Trans- 
net  ions,  vol.  iv.,  p.  8 1 1,  I  will  have  to  say  something  aboiit  that. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  in  my  publication  of  a  chimney 
table  some  twelve  years  ago  I  did  not  make  it  clear  just  how  I 
derived  the  coefficient  in  the  formula.  In  the  paper  I  said  it 
had  been  found  that  a  chimney  80  feet  in  height  and  42  inches 
diameter,  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  rate  of  combustion  of  120 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  area  of  chimney,  and 
that  brief  statement  was  practically  all  that  was  said  about  the 
basis  of  the  derivation  of  the  coefficient.  The  formula  has 
recently  been  criticised  in  Poiver  as  derived  from  only  a  single 
case.  Well,  in  the  statement  I  made  in  the  Transadions  it  may 
look  so,  and  it  should  have  been  explained  in  greater  detail  in 
the  original  paper.  I  will  now  try  to  put  myself  straight  on  the 
record  by  saying  that  the  formula  and  the  coefficient  were  arrived 
at  after  a  long  study,  by  plotting  a  great  number  of  formuhie, 
and  putting  in  the  plotting  all  the  practical  data  I  could  get 
about  chimneys,  whether  they  came  from  the  formulae  or  not, 
and  especially  plotting  the  practice  of  the  Babcock  k  Wilcox 
Company,  developed  through  many  years  of  practice. 

After  all  this  plotting,  the  reason  I  selected  this  particular 
basis  for  the  derivation  of  the  coefficient — viz.,  that  an  80-foot  by 
42-inch  chimney  would  burn  120  jjounds  of  coal  per  square  foot 
area  of  chimney  per  hour- — was  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
correspondence  of  all  the  data  at  that  size  of  chimney  and  at  no 
other.  If  I  had  attempted  to  base  the  coefficient  on  data 
obtained  from  formuhe  or  from  practice  with  chimneys  of  either 
smaller  or  larger  size,  the  results  obtained  from  such  data 
would  have  been  too  discordant.  But  around  that  size  I  found 
nearly  all  the  data  agreed,  and  from  that  fact  I  derived  the 
statement  that  a  chimney  80  feet  by  42  inches  is  good  for  231 
horse-power,  and  thereupon  proceeded  to  obtain  the  coefficient 
of  the  formula.  So  my  formula  is  based  on  a  very  much  larger 
set  of  observations  and  data  and  study  than  would  apjiear  from 
the  paper  itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Christie  in  discussing  the  subject  of  chimneys  does 
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not  state  his  whole  reasoning,  so  I  do  not  know  how  he  derived 
his  table,  except  it  is  from  this  small  table  of  data  which  he 
gives.  If  it  is  derived  from  that  table,  then  the  data  are  too 
few  to  derive  any  conclusions  from.  But  he  apparently  assumes 
tbat  the  chimney  horse-power  should  be  a  coefficient  into  the 
area  into  the  square  root  of  the  height.  That  is  a  perfectly 
true  foi'mula  provided  you  assume  that  the  coefficient  is  not  a 
constant  but  a  variable.  That  formula  for  chimneys — a  coeffi- 
cient into  the  area  into  the  sqiiare  root  of  the  height — would 
mean  that  the  horse-power  of  a  chimney  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  area.  By  analogy  we  know  that  that  is  true  for  no  kind 
of  fluid  or  liquid  whatever.  For  water,  and  air,  and  steam, 
the  flow  is  approximately  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  fifth 
power  of  the  diameter  and  not  to  the  area,  aud  the  particular 
form  in  which  I  have  got  my  formula,  in  which  the  coefficient  is 
variable,  depending  on  the  diameter,  was  obtained  by  an  arbi- 
trary assumption  of  a  condition  which  would  make  the  formula 
fit  the  average  curve  obtained  from  the  data.  Certainly  the 
plain  parabolic  formula  is  wrong  for  a  chimney  formula ;  that 
is,  a  constant  into  the  area  into  the  square  root  of  the  heiulit. 
It  should  be  a  variable.  All  the  ancient  formulae  for  the  flow 
of  water  have  that  peculiarity  of  a  coustant  coefficient,  liu'' 
Kutter  and  Darcy  and  all  the  other  recent  writers  who  have 
made  experiments  have  found  that  that  coefficient  is  a  variable. 
The  author  calculates  the  horse-power  here  of  a  certain  chim- 
ney, the  capacity  beiug  1,688  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  aud  he 
calls  its  horse-power  as  410 — that  is  just  four  pounds  of  coal  to 
a  horse-power — and  he  says  that  my  table  gives  3-1:8  horse- 
power. My  table  does  say  348  horse-power,  but  on  the  top  of 
the  table  it  says  a  horse-power  is  here  taken  as  five  pounds  of 
coal  per  horse-power.  Multiply  348  by  five  pounds,  and  it  gives 
1,740  pounds,  which  I  say  the  chimney  will  carry,  and  Mr. 
Chi-istie  says  1.638 — not  so  far  apart  from  my  figure.  So  when 
one  is  writing  of  the  horse-power  of  chimneys,  or  taking  the 
horse-power  from  a  table,  it  is  always  well  to  state  just  what  is 
meant  by  horse-power. 

Mr.  Will.  Biiriwt  Le  Van. — I  would  state  that  iu  my  experience 
of  about  400  l)oiler  tests,  that  we  have  not  advanced  iu  results 
beyond  what  was  accomplished  twenty  years  ago.  Going  back 
xo  the  trials  of  boilers  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  we 
will  find  that  the  average  coal  consumption  per  square  foot  of 
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grate  on  the  capacity  tests  was  fifteen  (lui  pouuds,  and  on  the 
ecouomv  tests  was  eleven  (^11 1  pounds. 

Quite  a  number  of  papers  have  been  read  before  this  Society 
on  chimney  draft  and  their  horse-power.  Mr.  Wm.  Kent's 
tables  on  chimney  dimensions  are  no  doubt  the  best,  but  they 
are  short  of  the  capacity  which  a  chimney  will  develop.  A 
chimney  which,  according  to  his  formula,  should  only  be  suffi- 
cient for  four  hundred  (400)  horse-j)ower,  will,  as  I  have 
demonstrated,  siaffice  for  a  thousand  (1,000)  horse-power  boiler, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  add  five  hundred  horse-power  additional. 
The  fact  is  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  chimneys  as 
we  are  in  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  of  heat,  light,  and 
electricity.  To  illustrate  :  I  made  a  test  of  a  boiler  some  time 
ago,  and  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  combustible  was  eleven 
(11 1  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  combustible.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  test  was  repeated ;  it  was  raining  hard,  and  the 
evaporation  was  twelve  (12)  j^ounds  of  water  per  pound  of  com- 
bustiVile,  using  the  same  coal  and  fired  by  the  same  man — in  fact, 
everything  was  the  same.  I  am  less  satisfied  with  what  I  know 
about  chimneys.  Atmospheric  infiiiences  make  a  difl'erence  of 
five  to)  to  eight  (8)  per  cent. 

Prof.  B.  H.  Thurxton.- — Mr.  Christie  has,  I  think,  gathered 
together  a  large  amount  of  valuable  data,  and  their  analysis  will 
perhaps  be  foiind  a  task  worthy  of  the  time  and  thought,  not 
only  of  the  writer  of  the  paper,  biit  of  every  engineer  engaged 
in  this  department  of  engineering  practice.  The  plotted  data 
show,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  evident  and,  on  the  whole,  con- 
stant increase  in  the  cost  of  the  horse-power  with  increasing 
intensities  of  draft  and  rates  of  combustion.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  we  can  assign  a  minimum  at  13  pounds,  or  at  any 
other  figure,  although  the  falling  off  of  efficiency  is  certainly  not 
as  marked  at  the  lowest  as  at  the  highest  rates  of  combustion. 
Scanning  the  plate,  a  minimum  seems  to  exist  at  about  16 
or  ]8  pounds — that  is  to  say,  at  figures  above  which  firemen 
are  not  accustomed  to  handle  fires,  and  then  a  maximum  at 
about  12,  and  then  the  costs  of  the  hoj-se-power  fall  ofl'  to  7 
or  8  pounds,  the  lower  limit  of  usual  practice ;  and  they  finally 
rise  again  slightly  at  the  lowest  figures  plotted. 

I  think,  however,  that  to  make  the  work  thoroughly  complete, 
the  two  classes  of  coal  should  be  discussed  separately,  and  thus 
the  complication  which  now  arises  from  the  interpolation  of  the 
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data  for  one  fuel,  wliicli  naturally  burns  at  considerably  Lij^lier 
rates  than  the  other,  into  the  table  exhibiting  the  latter,  would 
be  avoided. 

Still  more  complete  results  would  be  obtainable  from  the 
study  of  these  data  were  the  boiler  trials  here  recorded  distin- 
guishable into  two  classes.  It  is  customary  to  report,  in  the 
trial  of  steam  boilers,  under  the  guarantee  clauses  of  contracts, 
first,  upon  the  economy ;  secondly,  upon  the  capacity.  In  the 
first  case,  the  trial  is  made  at  a  moderate  rate  of  combustion  ; 
in  the  second,  at  a  rate  which  is  expected  to  develop  the  maxi- 
mum power  of  the  boiler,  irrespective  of  the  economy  attained. 
The  first  is  expected  to  represent  the  conditions  of  normal  and 
efiicient  operation  of  the  boiler ;  the  second,  to  show  what  can 
be  done  if  it  is  required  to  drive  it  in  an  emergency,  and  when 
cost  of  fuel  is  a  secondary  matter. 

I  have  gone  over  the  figures  in  a  first  and  rough  approxima- 
tion to  such  a  classification,  and  I  get  the  following  results, 
assuming  that  economy  trials  may  be  taken  as  those  made  with 
a  lower  rate  of  combustion  than  20  ^sounds  for  anthracite,  and 
than  30  pounds  for  bituminous  coals.  The  folio  wing  are  the 
figures : 

For  anthracite  trials,  the  average  rate  of  combustion  in 
economy  trials  is  12.62.  The  presumption  is,  I  presume,  a  fair 
one,  that  this  average  represents  what  the  skilled  fireman  and 
the  expert  manager  of  such  trials  has  found  to  be  the  best  rate 
for  the  production  of  high  efficiency  combined  with  that  mini- 
mum of  power  developed  which  best  suits  the  market.  To 
this  extent  Mr.  Christie's  deduction  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
firmed. The  average  of  the  capacity  trials  is  26  pounds  of  fuel 
per  square  foot  of  grate.  The  very  best  work  usually  is  done 
by  Pocahontas  and  Cumberland  coals,  but  these  are  exceptional 
results  which  can  haidly  be  taken  as  giving  correct  points  on 
the  mean  line  of  the  diagram.  That  line  should  rise  considera- 
bly above  the  minimum  thus  indicated.  The  bituminous  coals, 
taken  by  themselves,  give,  for  the  average  of  the  economy  trials, 
13.23  pounds,  and  for  the  capacity  trials,  35.44  pounds  of  fuel 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

I  think  it  has  been  the  opinion  among  experts  generally 
that  it  is  possible  to  burn  fuel  too  slowly  for  economy ;  but 
these  figures  do  not  indicate  such  to  be  the  fact,  tliough  there 
is  certainly  no  noticeable  gain  in  reducing  the  rate  of  combus- 
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tiou  below  about  8  poimds.  It  is  usually-,  I  think,  assumed 
that  tlie  rate  of  combustion  of  bitumiuons  coals  should  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  anthracites.  This  comparison  does  not 
seem  to  coutirm  that  conchision.  The  difference  in  the  economy 
trials,  assuming  the  classification  to  be  right,  is  precisely  5  per 
cent,  as  between  the  two  classes,  while  the  capacity  trials  give 
a  ratio  of  li  to  1  on  the  side  of  the  bituminous  fuels.  The 
maximum  rates  of  combustion,  usiially  about  30  for  the  anthra- 
cites and  40  for  the  bitiiminous  coals,  and  in  the  highest  single 
cases,  45.4  (So.  93)  and  57.2  (No.  66),  are,  respectively,  one-third 
higher  and  nearly  tme-half  higher  for  the  bituminous  coals  than 
for  the  anthracites. 

The  cases  of  exceptionally  good  performance  seem  to  be  as 
often  with  the  one  as  with  the  other  class  of  coals,  although,  of 
course,  there  are  no  anthracites  in  the  extreme  upper  part  of 
the  diagram. 

The  most  extensive  collection  of  data  for  anthracite  coals  of 
which  I  have  knowledge  is  that  of  Isherwood,  as  obtained  from 
his  experiments  with  marine  boilers,  both  of  the  water-tube  and 
of  th<'  fire-tube  ty])es.  The  tables  will  be  found  at  pp.  702-5, 
in  the  apjDendix  to  the  last  edition  (1896),  of  my  Ifaimal  of 
Sfcaiii-Bdi/ers.  These  figures  have  been  plotted  by  Professor 
Carpenter,  and  the  curve  thus  obtained  is  seen  on  the  accom- 
panying diagi'am*  (Fig.  130).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  efficiency 
varies  in  the  inverse  sense  with  the  intensity  of  combustion 
throughout  the  whole  range — as  it  should,  of  course,  other 
things  equal,  because  of  the  increasing  ratio  of  area  of  heating 
surface  to  the  weight  of  fuel  burned,  in  the  unit  of  time,  with 
decreasing  rates  of  combustion. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  curve  should  become  asymptotic, 
in  the  ideal  case,  to  both  co-ordinate  axes.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  indicated,  a  logarithmic  curve.t  This  was 
shown  by  Havrez  many  years  ago.  The  lines  on  the  diagram 
evidently  fall  too  low  at  the  left,  and  show  too  low  evaporations 
for  the  higlier  rates  of  combustion.  The  equations  of  the 
curves,  as  constructed,  are  given  by  the  observer  drawing  these 
lines  as,  for  the  water-tube  Ijoiler  and  for  the  fire-tube  boiler 
respectively  : 

)/  =:  14.3  -  4.5\/ar; 
2/  =  3  —  5Vx. 

*  Power.  189.^.  \  Mnmuil.  pp.  221,  237,  ^  9S. 
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The  general  result  indicates  a  superiority  of  about  10  per  cent. 
on  the  side  of  the  water-tube  boiler.* 

A  possibly  important  source  of  irregularity  and  uucertaiuty 
in  the  table  presented  in  this  paper  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  jiroportion  of  heating  to  grate  surface  is  unknown 
and  probably  somewhat  variable.  This  maj',  perhaps,  account 
for  the  departure  of  some  of  the  observations  from  the  line  of 
means,  so  greatly.     The  true  comparison  lies,  of  course,  between 
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Christie  Full  lines  those  of  the  E(iuatious;         Dottetl  Hues  those  of  the  Writer. 

Fig.  130. 

the  area  of  heating  surface  and  weight  of  fuel  burned  per  unit 
of  that  area.  Were  the  data  given  as  pounds  of  fuel  burned  per 
square  foot  of  heafimj  surface,  these  irregularities  would,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  disappear.  In  this  respect  the  Isherwood  data 
have  an  advantage,  being  comjjaratively  uniform  in  proportion 
of  heating  to  grate  surface. 

For  general  purposes,  I  imagine  the  expression  proposetl  bv 
Bankine  will  prove  satisfactory,  as  will  that  of  Havrez.  The 
former  may  be  taken  as,  for  average  cases,  in  good  practice. 


Efficiency  =  W 
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Isherwood's  Researches;  Thurston's  Manual,  p.  318. 
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where  S  and  F  are  the  proportions  of  heating  surface  and  of 
fuel  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate.* 

Mr.  Wnllace  Chri.sfieA— The  writer  has  gone  over  very  care- 
fully all  the  reports  ot  the  tests  tabulated,  and  has  found  a  very 
few  clerical  errors  ;  and  they  have  been  corrected. 

Test  No.  14  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  as  it  cannot  be  traced  so 
as  to  correct  it,  will  have  to  remain  uncorrected. 

There  are  a  few  tests  in  which  the  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  combustible  is  placed  in  the  same  column  of  equivalent 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible,  as  the  latter  figure 
was  not  given  in  the  reports  of  these  tests.  None  of  the  correc- 
tions made  nor  the  above  noted  fact  have  any  effect  on  the 
diagram. 

There  is  no  one  who  appreciates  more  than  the  writer  does, 
the  value  of  studying  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals  sepa- 
rately, but  he  was  not  able  to  get  that  classification  ready  in 
time  for  the  meeting.  Fig.  131  and  Fig.  182  give  the  tabulation 
with  only  the  anthracite  combustible  and  the  bituminous  com- 
bustible in  each  diagram  clearly  indicated. 

•In  the  tests  the  bituminous  diagi'am  shows  a  verj'  decided 
loss  in  efficiency  as  the  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot 
of  grate  increases,  while  in  the  anthracite  diagram  the  efficiency 
seems  to  be  less  decided,  which  in  a  general  way  coincides  with 
the  conclusions  of  Mi-.  Curtis. 

Dr.  Thurston's  conclusions  from  the  data  given,  that  12.62 
pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  for  anthracite  coal,  and 
13.23  for  bituminous  coal,  which  are  the  average  of  the  rates  of 
combustion  in  efficiency  tests,  come  very  close  to  13  pounds,  a 
rate  which  it  seems  to  the  writer  as  the  most  economical  rate  of 
combustion  in  general  for  rate  of  all  coals.  The  mean  of  figures 
quoted  by  Mr.  Levan  is  also  13  pounds,  which  also  corrobo- 
rates the  writer's  statement. 

As  to  the  writer's  method  of  drawing  the  mean  line,  he  would 
say  that  what  he  called  the  mean  line  in  the  paper  should  pos- 
sibly have  been  called  the  line  of  most  points,  as  it  was  passed 
through  or  near  more  of  the  points  in  the  diagi-am  than  any 
other  line  would  pass  through  ;  being  through  or  near  about 
one-third  of  the  tests. 

The  writer  is  not  ignorant  of  methods  of  drawing  mean  lines 
(as  was  implied  by  Mr.  Kent).  He  has  gone  over  the  combusti- 
*  Thurston's  Manmil,  §  98.  t  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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ble  diagram  witli  the  aid  of  a  planimeter,  averaging  the  area 
witliiu  the  liuea  in  each  inch  as  figured,  as  from  9  to  10  pounds 
of  coal  burned  and  from  10  to  11,  etc.,  and  he  has  found  that  the 
general  trend  of  a  mean  line  obtained  in  that  manner  is  the  same 
as  he  gave  in  the  original  diagram,  though  not  quite  so  decided 
in  its  curvature.  The  objection  to  using  a  line  obtained  in  this 
way  is  that  one  space  which  might  contain  eight  or  nine  tests 
would  have  the  same  value  in  determining  the  ciirve  as  another 
space  with  only  one  test  in  the  same  space,  and  the  writer  felt 
himself  warranted  in  rejecting  it  as  giving  a  very  unsatisfactory 
line.  He  has  prepared  Fig.  133  by  drawing  ordinates,  equally 
distant  from  each  other  to  a  base  line,  which  base  is  the  line  of 
the  rate  of  combustion  ;  and  upon  all  the  ordinates,  beginning 
on  the  left  of  the  original  diagram,  the  combustible  burned  as 
located  in  consecutive  tests  on  consecutive  lines  in  this  manner 
by  giving  each  test  an  equal  value  in  determining  the  curve. 
The  mean  line  of  curve,  as  di"awn,  ca'n  be  readily  seen  to  be  a 
properly  drawn  curve,  and  it  also  has  the  same  number  of 
points  above  the  line  as  it  has  below  the  line,  not  counting 
the  rejected  points,  which  seem  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Kent, 
unworthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  writer  has  not  tried  to  force  any  laws  which  govern  boiler 
economy  on  any  one,  but  his  endeavor  was  to  present  the 
results  of  tests  as  given  to  the  public,  to  the  Society  for  their 
consideration,  and  if  the  paper  shall  have  been  successful  in 
securing  more  accurate  and  carefully  conducted  tests  in  the 
future,  it  will  please  no  one  more  than  himself. 

The  tests  given  in  Mr.  Barrus's  book  were  not  used  liecause 
they  did  not  give  the  pounds  of  combustible  burned. 

One  conclusion  which  the  writer  wished  to  present  as  worth// 
of  note  was  that  4  jjounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  under  a  good 
boiler  was  seldom  exceeded  in  jjroducing  a  horse-power  (A.  8. 
M.  E.  standard),  the  average  of  the  reported  tests  being  3  64 
pounds.     This  conclusion  has  not  been  disputed. 

Mr.  Kent,  in  his  discussion,  insists  on  tests  being  used  which 
are  both  good  and  bad  as  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  but 
later,  when  drawing  his  conclusions,  he  rejects  cei-tain  tests 
which  may  seem  abnormal  in  results  from  those  plotted  near 
them,  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

For  those  who  have  an  Index  Eerum  or  other  method  of  clas- 
sifying references  to  literature,  the  title  used,  though  possibly 
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not  absolutely  technical,  seems  preferable  to  the  extended  tech- 
nical title  suggested.  The  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
boiler  test  cannot  be  conducted  too  carefuU}-,  and  also  that  the 
best  tests  give  opportunity  for  the  most  scientific  conclusions. 

The  tests  reported  were  not  collected  with  the  idea  of  secur- 
ing only  the  best,  but  all  the  tests  that  could  be  secured  which 
seemed  to  be  reasonably  authentic  were  used.  Test  No.  103 
(not  plotted  in  the  diagram),  giving  such  a  high  evaporation- — 
giving  13.96  pounds  of  water — was  made  with  a  "  Cuhall  ver- 
tical "  boiler  fitted  with  a  Hawley  down-draft,  and  is  correct  as 
far  as  the  writer  knows;  and  the  conditions  were  very  favorable 
for  the  result  obtained. 

Mr.  Kent  refers  in  his  handbook  to  the  fact  that,  with  a  well- 
constructed  furnace  and  complete  smoke  consumption,  l'2i 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  may  be  exceeded  ;  while  he  calls 
anything  over  12.5  in  the  writer's  paper  simply  incredible.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Engineering  Btcord,  12.75  is  given  as  "  a 
result  obtained  under  conditions  of  established  practice  ;  it  is 
not  beyond  the  range  of  reasonable  expectatio'ns  to  look  for  13 
pounds,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  higher,  as  the  possible  evaporation 
when  every  circumstance  favors  economy,"  as  2  per  cent,  effi- 
ciency gained  from  coal  is  equivalent  to  one-third  of  a  pound  of 
water  evaporated. 

In  the  writer's  own  record  of  tests  the  location  of  boilers, 
type,  and  heating  surface  is  given,  but  for  the  present  purpose 
it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  include  it  in  the  report.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  slight  errors  which  may  be  in  the  reports  of  tests 
are  probably  equalized  by  errors  of  a  personal  equation  which 
are  moi-e  or  less  frequent  in  boiler  tests. 

The  writer  has  gone  over  Mr.  Kent's  criticism  of  Professor 
Goss's  woi'k  at  Purdue  University  on  a  locomotive  boiler,  and 
understands  his  method  of  reasoning  and  accounting  for  the 
losses.  The  tests  criticised  were  on  a  locomotive  boiler  and  are 
not  numerous  enough  for  the  sweeping  assertion  made.  In  fact, 
in  his  opinion,  the  criticism  resolved  itself  into  this — that  if  we 
coiald  eliminate  the  spark  losses  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  would 
remain  constant,  with  the  same  quantity  of  coal,  burned  in  the 
same  time  on  different  areas  of  grates  under  the  same  boiler. 
This  "  if "  is  in  the  way  when  it  comes  to  commercial  boiler 
experience.  The  writer  of  this  paper,  taking  the  matter  of  rate 
of  combustion  and  the  actual  working  of  boilers  into  considera- 
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tiou,  does  not  have  the  "if"  to  contend  with  and' does  not 
wish  his  work  to  depend  on  factors  which  have  no  commercial 
value. 

With  the  same  grate  area  and  boiler,  the  writer  believes 
that  there  is  a -rate  of  combustion  which  gives  the  greatest 
economy  of  evaporation  for  each  boiler,  and  his  conclusion, 
from  the  tabulated  tests,  is  that  the  rate,  considering  all 
boilers,  is  between  12  and  14  pounds,  or,  as  he  has  seen  tit  to 
call  it,  13  pounds,  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour. 

Commercial  efficiency  may  favor  the  burning  of  all  the  ci^al 
possible  on  a  grade,  which  the  writer  does  not  deny ;  but  theo- 
retical efficiency,  he  thinks,  is  not  at  any  rate  of  combustion, 
but  at  some  one  particular  rate. 

C.  Wye  Williams,  in  his  Combustion  of  Coal,  page  181,  says 
something  like  this  :  "  A  few  words  ...  on  quick  and  slow 
combustion  .  .  .  time  is  the  true  test  of  efficiency.  Eapid 
combustion  is  more  economical  of  time  and  slow  combustion 
of  fuel." 

Prof.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  F.  R.  S.,  a  recognized  expert  in 
England,  gives  the  following  results  of  tests  made  with  a 
Thorneycroft  water-tube  boiler :  At  7.74  pounds  of  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate  j^er  hour  the  eqviivalent  evaporation 
was  13.4  pounds ;  at  (56.6  pounds  of  coal  the  equivalent  evapora- 
tion was  10.29  pounds.  Certainly  this  shows  a  decrease  in 
economy  with  increase  of  rate  of  combustion,  and  being  made 
by  the  above  authority,  the  writer  feels  bound  to  accept  it  in 
preference  to  any  theoretical  conclusion. 

Kaukine,  in  Steam  Engine,  page  298-94,  says :  "  As  tlie  ratio 
of  square  feet  of  heatiug  surface  to  coal  burned  j)er  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour  increases — that  the  rate  of  combustion 
decreases — by  calculation — the  ratio  of  evaporation  to  evapora- 
tive power  of  coal  increases."  Conseqiiently  the  efficiency  of 
evaporation  decreases  as  the  rate  of  combustion  increases. 

The  average  of  all  the  tests  gives  the  developed  horse-power 
only  about  9  per  cent,  above  the  rated  ^hoi'se-power  of  tiie 
boilers. 

C/iimncys. 

Having  found  that  a  relation  existed  between  the  coal  burned 
per  square  foot  of  grate,  with  efficient  chimney  draft,  for 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  as  shown  by  the  results  tabu- 
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l.ated  in  the  paper,  page  367,  this  relation  gave  1.83  to  1  as  the 
ratio  of  area  of  grates  for  the  best  results  from  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal,  respectively,  under  the  same  chiumey. 

The  coefficient  -,  was  found  in  all  cases — a  large  number  not 

tabulated — to  be  equal  to  the  coal  burned  per  hour  square  foot 
of  grate ;  hence  in  the  equation,  next  to  last  line  on  page  367, 
"  coefficient  "  cancels  the  "  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour  "  and  we  have  equation  1 1 '. 

Equation  i2)  comes  by  using  1.83,  the  ratio  named  above,  as 
a  divisor — for  bituminous  coal  grates. 

Then  equation  (3)  comes  from  multiplying  G  by  13,  the 
economic  rate  of  combustion. 

Putting  G  =  A  V-ff  in  equation  (3i,  we  have  "  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour  "  =  1 3  x   G  x  A  VH- 

Of  course  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  all  the  equations.  As 
a  boiler  horse-power  tA.  S.  M.  E.  standard  assumed)  is  devel- 
oped by  4  pounds  of  coal  or  less  burned  per  hour,  dividing  the 
above  equation  by  4  gives  equation  (4i  of  the  paper. 

In  regard  to  the  form  of  chimney  formula,  both  Mr.  Kent's 
and  the  writer's  are  in  the  form  of  the  envelope  of  a  parabola, 
and  have  three  variables,  H.P ,  A,  and  H. 

Plotting  points  for  a  line  of  coal  capacities  with  AV S  SiS 
ordinates  and  pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  as  abscissas,  both 
the  writer's  formula  and  Mr.  Kent's,  using  "  effective  area  "  for 
A  in  the  latter  case,  give  straight  lines,  and  Mr.  Kent's  for- 
mula, using  "  actual  area  "  for  A,  gives  an  irregular  curved  line 
in  between  the  two. 

Some  chimneys  used  in  connection  with  forced  draft  plot  at 
or  near  Mr.  Kent's  line,  while  chimneys  using  natural  draft  come 
within  the  line  of  the  writer's. 

Mr.  Kent's  formulas  give  higher  coal  capacities  for  the  larger 
chimneys  than  the  writer's. 

The  writer's  formula  covers  actual  practice,  for  coal  capacity, 
and,  while  it  may  be  in  an  "  ancient  "  form,  is  borne  out  by  facts  ; 
and  while  he  has  all  respect  for  theory,  yet  engineers  have 
tried  to  arrive  at  a  purely  scientific  equation  which  will  give  the 
horse-power  of  chimneys,  or  coal  capacity — which  latter  expres- 
sion he  prefers.  But  some  of  their  equations  are  clumsy  and 
commercially  unserviceable,  and  not  lieing  able  to  irait  for  the 
development  of  some  pure  equation,  the  writer  investigated  for 
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himself,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  governed, 
of  conrse,  iu  part,  by  the  prior  woi'k  of  others. 

The  following  tables,  figured  by  formulae  given  in  the  paper, 
will  give  satisfactory  results  to  any  who  may  use  them,  should 
any  special  allowances  be  needed.  The  user  must  use  his  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  them. 

The  writer  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  W.  B.  Le  Van,  that  a 
chimney  may  be  used  somewhat  above  its  rated  capacity,  aud 
hopes  that  his  work  may  prove  of  value  to  others,  until  some 
one  else  brings  forth  facts  and  figures  enough  to  contradict  the 
results. 

Table  I.  Grate  area  for  a  rate  of  combustion  of  13  pounds 
per  scjuare  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

Table  II.  Grate  area  for  a  rate  of  combustion  of  23.8  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour. 

Table  III.     Coal  caf)acity  of  chimney. 

Table  IV.     Horse-power  of  boilers. 

Table  V.  Horse-power  of  chimneys,  when  two  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour  biirned  furnishes  1  independent  horse-power  at  engine. 
Should  the  engine  horse-power  be  known,  and  the  chimney  size 
wanted,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  determining  it.  Tiie 
last  table  is  only  intended  for  the  one  case. 

The  writer  would  like  to  put  himself  on  record  as  being  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  rating  chimneys  at  their  coal  capacity  and 
not  by  horse-jjower. 
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TABLE   I.— Grate  Area. 


i 

< 

Height 

JF  Chimney. 

S 

1 

50 

60' 

70' 

80' 

90' 

100' 

110' 

125' 

150' 

175' 

200' 

225' 

250' 

300' 

cc  ° 

< 

Grate  Area  ( 

?)  =  .4, 

M- 

For  a  rate  of  combustion  of  13  lbs 
pel-  hour. 

per  sq.  ft.  of  grate 

Em 

s 

18 

~ 

13 
17 
-22 
28 

35 

14 
lit 
24 
31 

38 
46 
55 

15 
20 
26 
33 

41 
50 
69 
69 

81 

16 
21 
28 

35 

44 
53 
63 
74 

86 
112 

16', 

19 

84     s  u 

30 
38 

47 
66 
67 
79 

91 
119 
151 
186 



99. 

?7 

3.98 

4.91 
5.94 
7.07 
8.30 

n 

in 

49 
59 

70 
83 

96 
126 
159 
196 

238 
283 

97 

3S 

62 

74 
87 

102 

132 
167 
206 

249 
296 
348 
403 

30 

3-^ 

79 
93 

108 
141 
178 
220 

266 
317 
371 
431 

495 
563 
636 

712 

1>) 

35 

4? 

120 
167 
199 
246 

297 
853 
415 

481 

552 

6-28 
709 
795 

886 

982 

1,188 

1,414 

38 

48 
hi 

43 

i.^*n 

210 
260 

314 
374 
449 
509 

584 
665 
749 
841 

937 
1,038 
1,256 
1,495 

48 

54 

336 
400 
469 
544 

625 
711 
802 
900 

1,002 
1,111 
1,341 
1,500 

59 

424 

498 
577 

663 
754 
851 
954 

1,063 
1,178 
1,425 
1,697 

64 

78  ai.is 

625 

608 

698 

795 

897 

1,066 

1,121 

1,242 
l,.'j02 
1,788 

' '  666 

765 

871 

983 

1,101 

71 

no 

44.18 
50.27 
5B.75 
63.6S 

70.88 
78.54 
95.03 
113.10 

80 

1(l-.> 

114 

I'V) 

13? 

1,646  117 

144 
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TABT-E   II.— Grate  Area. 


^ 

Height  op  Chimney. 

£ 

< 

50' 

60' 

70' 

80' 

90' 

100' 

110' 

125' 

150' 

175' 

200' 

225' 

250' 

30O' 

< 

6R4TE  A 

REA(( 

7)  =  A^ 

/H* 

1.83.— For  a  rate  of  combustion 
ft.  of  grate  per  hour. 

of  23.8  lbs,  per  sq. 

s 

1R 

1.77     7 
2.41      9 
.3.14    12 
3.98    15 

4.91    19 
5.94! . . . 
7.07  . . . 
8.30  . . . 

9.62  ... 

7.6 
10 
13 

17 

21 
25 
30 

8.1 
11 
14 

18 

23 
27 
32 
88 

44 

8.7 
12 
15 
19 

24 

29 
34 
40 

47 
60 

1 

*>! 

16 
21 

26 
30 
30 
34 

50 
65 

83 
102 

"V 

an 

27 
32 
38 
45 

53 
69 
87 
107 

130 
155 

27 

34 
40 
47 

56 
72 
91 
113 

s« 

43 
51 

59 

97 
120 

66 
86 
109 
134 

162 
193 
227 
263 

38 

1.5.90 
19.64 

23.76 
28.27 
33.18 
38.48 

44.18 
50.27 
58.75 
68.62 

ro.8S 

115 
142 

172 
204 
245 
278 

319 
363 

410 
496 

512 

mr 

686 
817 

<iO 

54 

184 
319 
256 
297 

34! 

889 
4:ffl 
492 

548 
607 
735 
874 

162     173 
190|    203 
220I     2.<!fi 

232 
272 
315 

362 

412 
465 
521 

581 
647 
778 
927 

"2iir 

332 

381 
434 

490 
650 

612 

679 
831 
977 



"864 

472 

476 
53; 
602 

('.71 

743 

899 

1,07U 

64 

M 

73 

270 

80 

in 

3081      .343 
:«7i      388 
38'.)  1      4.34 

8B 

ino 

91 

inH 

n4 

484 
6.36 
650 
772 

101 

!?■' 

a.i.os 

113.10 

117 

)!'8 
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TABLE  III.— Co.u.  Capacity. 


1 

i 

< 

i.rr 

•241 
.3.14 
3.98 

4.91 
5.94 

v.or 

8.30 
9.62 

Height 

OF  Chudtet. 

s 

30' 

60- 

TC 

SC 

gc 

IOC 

110- 

185' 

150'  1  175' 

200'  1  223'  1  250'     30^ 

^.l 

o 

Poonds  of  Coal  Burned  per  Hoiir=13  x  G. 

1"" 

IR 

169 
HI 
286 
364 

455 

182 
247 
312 
403 

494 
598 
715 

195 
360 
3:J8 
439 

533 
650 
767 
897 

1,053 

208 
273 
3ft4 
455 

572 
689 
819 
962 

1,128 
1.456 

16" 

ai 

19 

34 

390 

m 

611 

728 

871 

1,027 

1,183 
1,547 

28 

K 

24 

iin 

637 

767 

910 

1,079 

1,348 
1.638 
2,067 
2,548 

3.094 
3,679 

R7 

xt 

896 
962 

■ 

30 

.<«> 

1  fl->r 

W 

x> 

1,131  1,209 

1,336  1,404 
l,n6  1.833 
2.171  2.314 
2,678  2.860 

1 
3,2-37  3.4.58 
3.,<48  4.131 
4.524  4.823 

a*) 

43 

1,560 
2,041 
2.587 
3,198 

3.861 
4.588 
5..395 
6.253 

7.176 
8.164 
9.217 
10.335 

11,51S 
12,766 
15,444 

18,38a 

38 

4K 

43 

M 

15.90 
19.U 

23.76 
28.27 

2,730 
3,380 

4.082 
4.859 
5.837 
6.617 

7.592 
S.645 
9.737 
10.933 

13.181 
13.494 
16.328 
19,435 

48 

fill 

2,418 

54 

m 



4.368 
5.200 
6.097 
7.0T9 

8.125 
9,243 
10.426 
11.7C0 

13,026 
14.443 
17,472 
30,800 

59 

5,612 
6.474 
7,50] 

8.519 
9,8I>2 
11,063 
12,402 

13.819 
15,314 
18,625 
22,061 

64 

70 

w 

3:1.13 
38.48 

44.18 

6,8K 
7,904 

9,074 
10,335 
11.661 
13,078 

14,5ra 
16.146 
19.526 
23,244 

M 

8,658j  75 

90 

6,435 
7.319 

8,208 

9,945   80 

% 

102 

loe 

63.62 

14,313,  96 

114    70.88 

• 



1 
15,964  101 
17,680  107 

21,398117 

144  113.10 

25,467  128 

|..  .. 
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TABLE  IV.— Horse-Power. 


B 

s 

-< 

a 
■< 

Height  op  Chimney. 

s 
S  y 

!5 

SC 

60' 

70' 

80' 

90' 

100' 

110' 

125' 

150' 

175' 

200' 

225' 

250' 

300' 

«'= 

n 

Horse-Power  =  3.25  A  ./Tr;  H.  P.=4  Pounds  Coal  per  Hour. 

1.77 
2.41 
3.14 
3.98 

4.91 
5.94 
7.07 
8.30 

9.62 
12.57 
15.90 
19.64 

23.76 
28.87 
33.18 
38.48 

42 
55 
72 
91 

114 

46 
62 
78 
101 

124 
149 
179 

49 
65 
85 
107 

133 
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192 
224 
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52 
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DCCXVIII* 

CONTRACTION  AND  DEFORMATION  OF  IRON  CAST- 
INGS IN  COOLING.  FROM  THE  FLUID  TO  THE 
SOLID    STATE. 

BY   FnANCIS   SCHCMAXN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 
INTKODUCTION. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  annoying  difficulties  to  the  iron 
founder  is  the  tendency  of  castings  to  deformation,  due  to  un- 
equal cooling  and  consequent  unequal  contraction ;  excessive 
initial  stresses,  if  not  cracked  castings,  often  resulting,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  moulded  or  with  what  care  the  iron  is  selected 
and  manipulated. 

Our  knowledge  as  to  the  causes  has  been  but  vague,  notwith- 
standing the  thought  and  attention  given  the  .subject. 

The  writer,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
having  opportunities  for  observation  and  experiment  through 
his  connection  with  foundries  whei'e  great  diversity  in  the  form 
of  product  resulted,  decided  to  investigate  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering what  laws  of  physics  applied  and  in  how  far  the  cause 
and  effect  were  determinable  and  controllable. 

After  some  twelve  years  of  observation  and  research  the 
writer  is  enabled  to  submit  the  result  of  hie  labors,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  of  practical  use  to  the  engineer  and  foundry- 
man. 

GENERAL   L.\WS   ADV.\NCED. 

Cast  iron,  as  well  as  all  other  bodies,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
expands  or  contracts  equally  in  all  directions,  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  its  temperature,  respectively.  Hence  the  pro- 
portions of  a  body,  whether  its  temperature  increases  or  de- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (Duceraber,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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creases,  remain  alike.  At  moderate  low  temperatures,  hnm  82 
degrees  to  212  degrees  Falir.,  the  change  is  directly  as  the 
temperature.  At  high  temperatures  the  changes  are  greater 
than  the  changes  in  heat. 

Contraction  takes  place  just  when  incandescence  disappears,  or 
when  the  color  changes  from  red  to  black,  and  continues  until 
the  temperature  is  normal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  mediums. 

CONTRACTION    AND    DEFOBMATION    OF    PRISMS    CAST    IN    SAND    MOULDS. 

A  yn'ism  cast  in  a  sand  mould  will  maintain  its  alignment, 
after  cooling  in  the  mould,  provided  all  parts  around  its  centre 
of  gravity  of  cross  section  cool  at  the  same  rate  as  to  time  and 
temperature. 

Deformation  is  due  to  unequal  contraction  of  the  elements 
of  the  cross  section  surrounding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
section. 

Unequal  contraction  is  due  to  unequal  cooling,  causing,  or 
tending  to  cause,  initial  stresses  in  the  elements  of  the  prism, 
re.sulting  in  deformation  or  rupture. 

The  r.ite  of  contraction  between  the  fluid  (heated)  state  and 
the  solid  (cold)  decreases  with  the  volume  or  mass  of  the  cast- 
ing, and  inversely  as  to  time  of  cooling. 

Rapid  cooling  tends  to  increase  the  density  of  the  iron  ;  the 
crystals  are  diminished  in  size,  and  the  fracture  denotes  greater 
compactness,  with  more  evenness  of  surface  and  less  ruggeduess. 
The  color  tends  towards  white,  denoting  a  change  of  carbon 
into  the  combined  state  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  Tlie 
size  of  crystals  decreases  with  an  increase  in  combined  carbon. 
Its  resistance  to  impact  is  lessened,  and  the  rate  of  contraction 
is  increased. 

Slow  cooling  develops  larger  crystals,  less  density,  and  in- 
creased ductility.  The  fracture  is  darker  or  more  gray  in  color, 
the  surface  uneven  and  rugged,  and  the  carbon  is  in  a  more  free 
state.  The  contraction  is  lessened,  and  the  casting  has  greater 
resistance  to  shock,  although  its  resistance  to  a  quiescent  cross- 
breaking  force  may  be  less. 

In  any  prism,  variations  in  density  may  occur  by  reason  of 
differences  in  the  rate  of  cooling,  the  more  rapidly  cooling  part 
being  more  dense,  made  so  by  the  molecules  drawn  from  the 
still  fluid  part  of  the  casting,  which,  cooling  later,  will  be  less 
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cleuse  or  with  a  diminisbed  number  of  molecules.  The  mole- 
cules iu  adjusting  themselves  follow  and  flow  in  lines  coinciding 
in  direction  with  the  waves  of  cooling,  being  from  a  high  to  a 
lower  temperature,  thus  tending  to  create  a  void  and  lessening 
the  density  of  those  parts  which  cool  slower. 

The  rate  of  cooling,  or  dissipation  of  heat,  is  uniform  around 
the  perimeter  of  the  cross  section. 

The  total  amount  of  heat  to  be  dissipated  per  unit  of  perime- 
ter of  section  may  or  may  not  be  uniform  or  equal,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  cross  section. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  dissipated  ])er  unit  of 
perimeter  the  slower  the  cooling. 

A  plane  of  neutral  or  mean  action,  relative  to  the  total  dissi- 
jjation  of  heat,  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross 
section.  In  symmetrical  sections  the  action  is  alike  on  either 
side  of  the  neutral  plane,  while  in  unsymmetrical  sections  it  will, 
or  may,  vary. 

The  dissipation  of  heat  through  the  perimeter  of  a  section 
follows  wave  lines  perpendicular,  in  direction,  to  the  perimeter. 

The  amount  of  heat  to  be  dissipated  per  unit  of  perimeter 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  volume  or  mass  of  the  prism  of 
which  the  respective  unit  forms  the  dissipating  side. 

The  relative  amount  of  heat  dissipated  in  a  prism,  per  unit  of 
time,  varies  in  proportion  to  the  dissipating  surface  of  the 
perimeter  divided  by  its  respective  volume  of  cross  section. 

The  crystals  that  form  in  cast  iron,  wlien  changing  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state,  have  the  tendency,  when  no  disturbing 
causes  interfere,  to  form  themselves  into  regular  octahedrons,  or 
double  four-sided  pyramids,  with  their  bases  joined. 

Their  size  varies,  the  mean  increasing  with  the  slowness  of 
cooling.  The  long  axis  of  the  crystals  tends  to  adjust  itself 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  cooling  siirface  of  the  casting. 
Thus,  in  a  cylinder  the  axis  would  coincide  with  the  radial 
lines,  while  in  a  square  prism,  the  axis  of  the  crystals  being 
perpendicular  to  the  four  sides,  will  tend  to  flow  apart  on  a 
plane  bisecting  the  angle  of  two  sides ;  on  this  bisecting  plane 
the  casting  will  be  less  dense  and  of  diminished  cohesion. 

A  prism,  unsymmetrical  in  section,  iu  which  the  proportion  of 
cooling  surface  to  mass  varies  around  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  cross  section,  will  liave  the  greatest  proportion  of  smaller 
crystals  in  the  parts  cooling  the  quickest.     Where  the  change  in 
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the  rate  of  cooling  is  gi'eatest  will  be  the  place  of  greatest  in- 
terference to  the  natural  adjustment  of  the  crystals,  as  to  size 
and  position,  and  hence  the  place  of  least  cohesion. 

Contraction  is  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  rate  of  cooling  and 
size  of  crystals.  The  more  rapid  the  cooling  the  smaller  the 
crystals  and  the  gi-eater  the  contraction. 

lu  any  prism,  uusymmetrical  in  section,  composed  of  a  smaller 
mass  joined  to  a  larger,  the  greatest  longitudinal  contraction 
will  occur  in  the  larger  mass.  This  apparent  contradiction  to 
the  general  law,  that  contraction  decreases  with  the  mass  and 
rate  of  cooling,  is  explained  when  we  consider  volumnar  con- 
traction. The  larger  mass  will  have  its  rate  of  contraction 
equal  in  all  directions  ;  the  smaller  mass  is  restricted  in  its 
contraction  longitudinally  by  the  larger  mass  at  the  point  of 
juncture  of  the  two  masses,  but  maintains  its  greater  rate  of 
contraction  transversely ;  were  the  ti-ansverse  rate  the  same  as 
that  of  the  larger  mass,  its  longitudinal  contraction  would  be 
the  same,  but  its  transverse  rate  being  gi-eater,  the  excess  in 
volume  flows  in  direction  of  length,  resulting  in  a  greater  length, 
after  cooling,  of  the  smaller  mass. 

When  the  rates  of  contraction  in  the  elements  of  the  cross 
section  of  a  prism  are  known,  the  resulting  change  in  alignment 
and  initial  stresses,  due  to  the  differences  in  contraction,  can  be 
determined. 

The  line  of  mean  contraction  passes  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  neutral  plane,  of  the  cross  section. 

In  uusymmetrical  sections  the  centre  of  action  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  contraction  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  area  elements  that  are  separated  by  the  neutral  plane  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gra^"ity  of  the  whole  section. 

Modifying  causes  that  aft'ect  the  results  obtained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  laws  are :  Imperfect  alloying  of 
two  or  more  different  irons  having  different  rates  of  contrac- 
tion ;  variations  in  the  thickness  of  sand  forming  the  mould, 
which  is  the  medium  for  conducting  the  heat  from  the  sur- 
face or  perimeter  of  the  cross  section ;  when  the  prism  is  cast 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  thin  layers  of  sand  at  top  and 
bottom  affect  the  dissipation  of  heat,  which  becomes  unequal 
by  reason  of  the  difference  in  circulation  of  air  between  the 
upper  and  under  external  surfaces  of  the  mould,  the  upper 
surface  dissipating  the  greater  amount  of   heat ;   the  position 
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and  form  of  cores,  which  tend  to  resist  the  action  of  contraction, 
also  the  difference  in  the  conducting  power  between  moist  sand 
and  dry-baked  cores ;  differences  in  the  degree  of  moisture  of 
the  saud  surrounding  the  jjrism,  especially  when  small  in  mass ; 
unequal  exposure  by  the  removal  of  the  sand  while  yet  in 
the  act  of  contracting;  flanges, •  ribs,  or  gussets  that  project 
from  the  side  of  the  prism,  of  sufiicieut  area  to  cause  the  saud 
to  act  as  a  buttress,  and  thus  prevent  the  natural  longitudinal 
adjustment  due  to  contraction  ;  in  light  castings  of  sufficient 
length  the  unyielding  sand  between  the  flanges,  etc.,  may  cause 
rupture. 

INFLUENCE     OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    CONSTITUENTS     OF    IRON    UPON    THE 
RATE    OF    CONTRACTION. 

Carbon  is  the  most  active  element,  when  in  the  combined 
state,  to  increase  the  rate  of  contraction.  As  strength  and 
hardness  result  from  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  com- 
bined carbon  to  that  in  a  free  state,  it  follows  that  strong  irons 
have  a  greater  rate  of  contraction  than  those  in  which  a  lesser 
amount  is  present.  When  the  combined  carbon  exceeds  certain 
limits,  hardness  and  conti'action  increase  rapidly  and  the  strength 
decreases.  Increase  in  the  proijortion  of  free  carbon  has  the 
opposite  tendency. 

Si/icon,  when  present,  not  exceeding  certain  limits,  tends  to 
free  the  carbon,  reduces  the  rate  of  contraction,  and  increases 
the  ductility  and  softness  of  the  iron.  Increasing  the  silicon 
lip  to,  say,  ten  per  cent.,  causes  the  iron  to  become  brittle,  hard, 
and  weak,  and  increases  contraction. 

Sulphur  tends  to  change  the  carbon  into  the  combined  state, 
and  hence  increases  the  rate  of  contraction. 

Phosphorus,  while  tending  to  harden  the  iron,  has  little,  if  any, 
influence  upon  the  proportion  of  combined  to  free  carbon.  It 
lessens  the  rate  of  contraction  and  diminishes  the  strength  of 
the  iron. 

Manganese,  as  usually  present  in  foundry  irons,  about  1  per 
cent.,  has  no  appreciable  effect.  When,  however,  it  reaches  1.5 
per  cent.,  and  the  iron  is  low  in  silicon,  it  tends  to  hardness  and 
increases  contraction,  although  no  alteration  in  the  carbon  is 
effected.  In  some  hard  irons  the  combined  carbon  is  lessened, 
as  also  the  contraction,  by  adding  small  quantities  of  not  exceed- 
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ing  0.15  per  cent,  of  manganese  to  the  molten  iron  in  the  ladles 
just  before  pouring  in  the  mould.  Increased  strength  also 
results. 

lieixated  remeUhuj  increases  the  rate  of  contraction  ;  it  tends 
to  harden  the  iron  and  increases  its  density.  Originally  soft 
mixtures  become  stronger  and  harder,  while  hard  mixtures  be- 
come harder ;  the  proportion  of  free  carbon  decreases  and  the 
combined  increases ;  the  total  carbon  is  slightly  decreased. 
Silicon  and  manganese  rapidly  deci'ease,  phosphorus  to  a  less 
extent,  while  sulphur  rapidly  increases,  due  to  the  fuel. 

TEST-PIECE. 

The  cross-sectional  area  of  test-pieces  for  determining  the 
rate  of  contraction  of  a  given  mixture  of  iron  should  increase 
with  the  increase  of  combined  carbon  oontained  in  the  mixture, 
when  intended  for  large  castings. 

RATE   OF   CONTRACTION. 

To  determine  the  rate  of  contraction  in  prisms  of  cast  iron, 
when  cooling  in  the  mould  to  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing medium,  variations  from  rapping  the  pattern,  or  swelling 
due  to  imperfect  moulding,  not  considered. 

"VNTien  the  rate  of  contraction  of  a  given  prism  is  known,  that 
of  any  other  prism  made  of  the  same  mixture  of  iron,  and 
poured  at  the  same  temperature  and  into  the  same  character  of 
mould,  can  be  determined. 

Reference. 

Let  C  =  rate  of  contraction  (decreasing  with  the  ratio  R). 

c  =  rate  of  contraction   of   test-jjiece  for  average  gray 

foundry  irons  ;  c  =  q^- 

A  =  area  of  cross  section  of  prism. 

a  —  area  of  cross  section  of   test-piece,   usually  1  inch 

square. 
P  =  perimeter  of  cross  section  of  prism. 
p  =  perimeter  of  cross  section  of  test-piece. 

P  .  . 

R  =    .  —  ratio  of  cooling  surface  to  area  of  prism. 
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r  =  -  =  ratio  of  cooling  surface  to  area  of  test-piece. 
Ci  =  reciprocal  of  c. 

1 


C  = 


cr 


C| 


B 


R 


11 


96 


hence  0  = 


87.2727 


-[i^xni^J)]"-(-4)' 

for  any  value  of  Jl,  when  Ci  =  96. 


34.909 
R 


These  formulae  are  based  upon  actual  results  obtained  from 
measurements  of  castings  of  slight  sectional  area  gradually 
increasing  to  areas  of  nearly  600  square  inches. 

The  following  table,  computed  from  the  foregoing  formulne, 
gives  the  rates  of  contraction  for  difi'erent  values  of  R : 


10 


90 

764 
1 

91 

151 
1 

635 
1 

93 

259 
1 

93 

090 

1 

94 

1 

254 

96 

1 

98 
1 

909 

104 

1 

727 

C  = 

R  = 

=  0.011017 

0.9 

=  0.010981 

0.8 

=  o-oiogi.^ 

0.7 

=  0.010838 

0.6 

=  0.01074'J 

0.5 

=  0.010G0!I 

0.4 

=  0.010416 

0.3333 

=  0.010110 

0.3 

=  0.009548 

0.2 

=  0.008184 

0.1 

126.059 
130.909 
1377143 
145.452 
157.092 
174.544 
192 

303.633 

261.817 

c  = 

=  0.007933 


: 0.007292 


=  0.00r.:!6G 


0.005730 
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Wlien  the  c/v^s  section  of  a  prism  is  not  si/mmetricul.  the  neu- 
tral plane,  passing  througli  its  centre  of  gravitj-,  or  mass,  will 
divide  the  section  into  two  elements  having  different  values 
of  /.'. 

Bef'erence. 


Let  i?,  =  the  greater  ratio  (  ^  )   for  the  respective  element 

of  the  cross  section,  on  one  side  of  the  neutral 
plane, 
r,  =  its  rate   of  contraction,   independent   of  any  influ- 
ence   from    the    otlier    elements    of   the    whole 
section. 

B;  =  the  least  ratio  (  -j^  j  of  the  other  part  of  the  section, 

on  one  side  of  the  neutral  plane. 
Cs  =  its  rate  of  contraction,  also  without  regard  to  any 

other  part  of  the  whole  section. 
C-i  =  the   rate   of  contraction  of  the  element,  for  which 
i?i  is  the  greater,  restricted  by  the  longitudinal 
rate  of  contraction  of  the  other. 
Then  will 


C,=  ^ 


11 


i?i 


B, 


B, 


n 


Cl    (  10  -h  T5 


i?, 


and 


r  ''  + 
Ik-' 

(  '•    'A" 

Cl  - 

(1  -  Of  -  (1  -  C,f 


11 


10  + 


B,J 


To  determine  the  value  of  C',  tiie  following  reasoning  is  pur- 
sued : 

1.  The  prism  contracts  uniformly,  in  all  directions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  minimum  rate  V,. 

2.  The  maximum  rate   1 1  exerts  its  influence,  but  in  a  traus- 

26 
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verse  direction  ouly,  its  lougitudinal  action  being  restricted  by 
that  of  Ct. 

3.  The  excess  of  volume,  due  to  the  greater  transverse  rate, 
extends  longitudinally,  and  a  consequent  decreased  rate  of  longi- 
tudinal contraction,  i  '„  results  for  those  parts  having  the  greater 
ratio  R. 

Let  a  —  area,  after  contraction  from  6'j  of  part  above  n — n. 

«i  =     "         "  "  "       C\     " 

Then  will  a  =  A  {\  -  C'.r  and  «i  =  A  (1  -  df ; 

when  A  =  area  of  part   above  neutral   plane   n — n  (see 
Fig.  134)  before  contraction  occurs. 
Examjjle  (see  diagram  showing  section  of  prism) : 

^_  9  X  1  +  3  X  5  _  24  _  ^„ 

T  sTl]        - 12  ~  "^  ' 


4 


and  (-'<,  =  Co 


and,  substituting  the  values, 


x.  =  2=B- 


a;2  =  o  =  1 ; 


jl^^  tL^tf:'^  ^  4.1G6G,    for 
which  r,  =  0.01048; 

i?,  =    ''^  =   ^  1.3889,     for 
whicli  ( ',  =  0.00889  ; 

(1  -  c',f  -  (1  -  ay . 
(1  -  c,y 


a  =  0.00889  - 


(1  -  0.Q0889)-  -  (1  -  0.01048)" 
(1  -  0.01048)^ 

^  0.00889  -  0.00321  =  0.00568. 


Hence  the  rate  of  contraction,  at  distance  Xi  from  neutral  axis 
n — n,  will  be  63  —  0.00568,  while  that  at  distance  x.  will  be 
a  =  0.00889. 

Resume  and  application  of  the  fore.goini/  : 

1.  Find  the  neutral  plane  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
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gravity  of  tlie  wliolo  section  wliicli  will  be  perjKMidicul.ir  to  the 
plane  of  deforiuation,  if  auy. 

2.  Fiud  the  area  and  perimeter  of  those  parts  of  the  section 
that  lie  ou  either  side  of  the  neutral  plane. 

3.  Fiud  the  ratios  R  for  the  two  elements. 

■i.   Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  elements  with  which  the 
ceutre  of  action  of  the  respective  rate  of  contraction  will  coincide. 
.">.  When  the  ratios  R  are  equal  no  deformation  occurs. 

6.  Wheu  the  ratios  R  are  uuequal  deformation  will  result ; 
the  maximum  volumnar  conti'action  occurring  in  that  part  of  the 
section  where  R  is  the  gi-eatest,  although  its  longitudinal  con- 
traction will  be  less.  An  element  of  a  section  of  a  prism, 
whose  contraction  would  be  greater  than  the  other  elements 
composing  the  cross  section  were  it  cast  separately,  may,  when 
cast  on,  have  less  contraction  by  reason  of  its  volumnar  contrac- 
tion ;  the  transverse  action  taking  place  without  hindrance,  in 
accordance  with  its  rate  of  cooling,  while  its  longitudinal  action 
is  limited  by  the  rate  of  contraction  of  those  elements  in  which 
R  is  the  least. 

7.  In  symmetrical  sections,  the  greater  R  the  greater  the  con- 
traction. 

8.  In  prisms,  longitudinal  deformation  will  consist  in  the 
neutral  plane  assuming  a  curve,  which  will  be  part  of  a  true 
circle,  the  side  having  the  least  ratio  R  being  concave  toward  the 
ceutre  of  the  circle. 

EXAMPLES. 

Prism  :  Equilateral  triangle  in  section  (Fig.  135 '. 
n — ?i  =  neutral  plane. 
TT  Total  area  =  3.897.  Total  perimeter  =  9.00. 
/'  ^^.  I    Above  n-n  =  1.732.  Above  n—n  =  4.00. 

.r-^  y////M///A.     _^,, Below  ?i—K  =  2.165.  Below  ?i — n  =  5.00. 

^^  _,,   _,  ^-  =   L732  =  2.309 ;  li^  =  ^^g  =  2.309. 

Fig.  135.  The  section  is  symmetrical,  the  rate  of 

cooling   uniform,    hence  also   the   rate   of   contraction,  and   no 
deformation  would  result,  as  is  j^roven  by  actual  experience. 

The  rate  of  contraction  will  be,  when  c  =  _  _  and   R  —  2.309, 

9d 

C^ \ =   ^   . 

34.909   102.37 
87.2727  4-  2g_^g 
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Prism  :  Isosceles  triangle  in  section  (Fig.  136). 
n — 11  =  neutral  plane. 


X  =  0.66G.     Total  area  =  0.7500.     Total  perimeter  =  4.81;ifi. 
X,  =  0.445.     Above  n—n  =  0.3333.     Above  u-n  =  2.7131. 
X.  -  0.355.     Below  n—n  =  0.41(iG.     Below  n—n  =  2.1065. 


And 


while 


2^131 
0.3333  -  ^•^^• 


6i=: 


R. 


2.1065 


0.4166 


.  =  5.05. 


1 
96' 


^„„-„„    34.909 
87.2727 +  -Q-J4- 


1 


=  0.01092 ; 


a  = 


87.2727+ 


34.909  -  94.18 


=  0.01061. 


<7,  =  0.01061  - 

The 


5.05 
(1-0.01061)'--  (0.01092)- 


(1 


0.01092)- 
=  0.01061 


0.00063  --=  0.00998. 
section  is  not  symmetrical,  and  deformation  results. 


TO  DETERMINE  THE  CURVE  OP  DEFORMATION. 

The  versed  sine  of  the  arc  coinciding  with  tiie  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  whole  section  will  be  a  measure  of  the  deformation 
from  the  originally  straight  line. 
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liefereiK'e. 

Let  Z  =  length  of  pattern  or  eastiufj;  before  contraction  occurs. 
/,  =:  L  —  LC'i  =  length  of  casting  at  distance  u-,  from  neu- 
tral plane  )( — ii  after  contraction. 
L  —  L  —  LC2  do.  do.  at  Xj. 

h  =  versed  sine ;  amount  of  deformation  =  ;•  —  //. 
E=r-  li. 

d  =  Xi  +  X,  =  distance    between   centre    of   action   of    ( \ 
and  C. 


II-- 


k  ' 


^V§\m 


In  the  above  example  of  isosceles  section,  let  L  —  36.375  and 
(/  =  0.8  ;  then  will 

/,  =  36.37.5  -  36.375  x  0.00998  =  36.0119775  ;  and  1=18.0059887 
/.,  =  36.375  -  36.375  x  0.0106  =  35.989425;  and  ^^  =  17.994712. 


//= 


18.0059887  x  0.8 


14.40479096 


18.0059887  -  17.994712    0.011276 
r  =  Vl8.0059887=in:2T7.47-  =  1277.59. 
h  =  1277.59  -  1277.47  =  0.12  inch. 


1277.47. 
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The  actual  deformation  h  in  an  experimental  casting  was,  as 
near  as  it  could  be  measured,  0.10  inches. 

Example  :  Moulded  and  flanged  plate  as  per  section  Fig.  138. 


I  ! 


Pattern,  135  inclies  long ;  c  =  ^„  ;  d  =  3.91. 
9b 

X  =  3.28.  Total  area  =  3.7215  Total  perimeter  =  18.11. 
X,  =  1.91.  Above  n—n  =  1.8965.  Above  n—n  =  10.30. 
X.,  =  2.00.     Below  n—n  =  1.8250.     Below  n—n         =    7.81. 

^,  =  ^»|L.  5.43.    ^,  =   -...«. 

5.43 

87.272.  +  -^28 

r  -n  010178      (l-0.010478y-(l- 0.010671  r 
6,  -  0.010478 (1  _  0.0106W 

=  0.010478  -  0.000390  =  0.010088. 
I,  =  135  -  135  X  0.010088  =  133.63812  ;  |  =  G6.81906. 

k  =  135  -  135  X  0.010478  =  133.5855  ;     ';  =  66.7927. 

^     6G.81906j<  3.91     _  26L2625246  _ 

66.81906  -  66:7927  ~   "0.02636      ~  yJH-^- 

r  =  a/66.81906M^991T32-  =  9911.54 
h  =  9911.54  -  9911.32  =  0.22  inch. 

The   actual  deformation  measured  from  the  casting  was  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch. 
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Examjile  :  Panelled  aud  Hauged  plate  as  jier  section  Fig.  189. 
Pattern,  144  iuclies  lou". 


FiQ.  130. 


^  =    1^  ngQ     ~  I-IS.  Total  area  =  7.4158.     Total  perimeter 
7.415o 

=  45.528. 

X,  =  ""o^S'^  =  0.5[).  Above  n—n  =  3.9308.    Above  /— ?;  =  27.fi08. 
o.voao 

X-  =  ^4^1^-  =  0.6S.    Below  u—n  =  3.4760.    Below  i^—n  =  17.92. 
oATb 

i?,  =  SS^=  7.0.    iZ,  =  i^  =  5.1(1.     fZ  =  0.59  +  0.68  =  1.27. 


3.9398 


87.2727  + 


3.476 
^   34.909  =  W6  =  0-"^°'^^  ^'^''^  '^  =  ^  ■ 


70 


C,  =- 


1 


87.2727  + 
C,  =  0.01063  - 


34.909       94.03 


0.01063. 


5.16 

(1  -  0.01063)-  -  (10.01084/ 


(1  -  0.010S4j- 


0.01063  -  0.00043  =  0.0102. 


/, 


/,  =  144  -  144  X  0.0102  =  142.5312  ;     ,^  =  71.2656. 


I,  =  144  -  144  X  0.01063  =  142.4693  ;  ^  =  71.2346. 

71.2656x1.27        90.506312       omo -<•  •     i 
^'-  71.2656-71.2846  ="0:031-  =  2^^''"''  ^°'='^^" 


*•  =  \/71.2656-  +  2919.56-  =  2920.43  inches. 
h  =  2920.43  -  2919.56  =  0.87  inch. 
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Tbe  actual  result  in  a  casting  was  |  iucb. 
Example  :  Flanged  gutter-shaped  casting,  as  per  section  Fig. 
140.     Pattern,  144  inches  long. 


X  =  1.460. 
rr,  =  0.991. 
X,  =  0.839. 


Fig.   140. 


Jd,-= 


8.80 
1.578 


3.58. 


7?  _  8.95  _.     , 
^=  -  1834  -  *•' 


d  =  1.83  ;  c  = 


96" 


87.2727  + 


1 

34.909  ~  93.52 
5.58 


=  0.010693. 


a  = 


87.2727  + 


34.909  ~  94.42 


0.01058. 


a  =  0.01058 


(1  -  0.01058)-  -  (1  -  0.010693y 
(1  -  0.010693)- 

=  0.01058  -  0.00023  =  0.01035. 


/,   =  144  -  144  X  0.01035  =  142.5096  ;  ^  =  71.2548. 
I   =  144  — 144  X  0.01058  =  142.47(54  ;  ff  =  71.2382. 


_     71.2.548  X  1.83     _  1.^0.396284  __  „^-nq 
^  ~  71.2548~::^7L2382~  '  ~0.016ti      "  '^^''-^•^• 


»"  =  ^71.2548'  +  7855.19- =7855.51 
h  =  7855.51  -  7855.19  =  0.32  inch. 
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The  actual  result  of  four  different  castings  varied  between  | 
and  ^  inch,  due  to  unequal  thickness  of  the  castings  from 
uneven  ramming  of  the  sand  forniint'  the  mould. 


EXAMPLES    OF   LONGITUDINAL    CONTR.ACTION. 


Section 


,  Length  of  pattern  =  69.750  inches. 

"  casting  =  08.8^5       •' 


Total  contraction   =     0.875 


T 
Fig.  141. 

Actual  rate  of  contraction  =-  ,„  _-  =  0.01254.     c  —  f^  . 
by.  7  5  yb 

Perimeter,  p  =  S.670.       B  =  ^^^-^  =  7.12. 
O.olo 

Area,  /i  =  0.515. 

Calculated  contraction,  C  =    .  „  „  =  Q^y-rw  =  0.01084. 

"87.2727  +  2^:^       ^^•^' 
7.12 
Section 

Length  of  pattern  =  153.6875  inches. 

casting  =  152.0622       " 


Fig.  143. 


Total  contraction    =      1.6253 


Actual  rate  of  contraction  =  =-z.^„'^  =  0.01057. 
15o.b875 

Calculated  rate,  0  = ^^Tqnq  =  0917  =  0-01084 ; 

87.2727  +  ^1^       ^'^•^' 

when^j  =  1L875,  a  ==  L65625,  and  c  =  }^. 

yb 


-HI 


H 


Fig.  143. 

Length  of  pattern  154         inches, 
casting  J^2.375       " 
Total  contraction  =      1.625       " 
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1  (325 

Actual  rate  of  contract  ion  =  rV^vv  =  0.010u5'2. 
154.0 


Calculated  rate,  C  = 


34.909       96.11 


0.010404 : 


iu  which  /)  =  21.5,  a  =  5.442,  R  =  f^f,^  =  3.95,  c  =  „V 

5.442  96 


C'liicuLAU  Disk. 


Diameter  of  pattern  =  78.8750  inches. 
Diameter  of  casting  =  78.5625     ,  " 
Total  contraction  =  0.3125       " 


p  =  180.7500  inches,     c  : 
a  =  907.0625  sq.  inches. 


1 
96' 


0.3125 
Actual  rate  of  contraction  =  ^'       _r  —  0.00396. 
7o.o75 


Calculated  rate,  C  — 


34.909       262.69 
87.2727+ ^^-g^ 


=  0.0038; 


,        .,        180.75        ,,-- 
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Slotted  and  Flanged  Plate. 


r'^ 


Fig.  145. 

Length  of  pattern  =  123.75  inches. 
Length  of  casting  =  122.75       " 
Total  contraction  =      1.00       " 


Actual  i-ate  of  contraction 


123.75 


=  0.00809. 


The  slots  were  in  short  lengths,  equally  distributed  through- 
out the  \>-hole  length  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  average  perimeter 
and  area  of  the  section  was  a  mean  between  that  of  the  slotted 
and  solid  portions. 
For  the  slotted  sections  :     For  the  solid  portions  of  the  section  : 


R 


p^  _  70.25 
a  ~  "  56    ■ 


2>  _  45.25 
^  ^   a~     •!4    • 


Tx         ,,  T,      70.25  +  45.25      115.5      .  q„,,. 

Hence  the  average  M  —  — _7. „. —  =  ^t^^t^  —  O.ybJo, 

ob  +  d4  IzU.O 

and  the  calculated  rate  of  contraction  is 


C  = 


34.909   126.27 
87.2727 +  ^gg.,g 


=  0.00792. 
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INITIAL    STRESSES    DUE   TO    UNEQDAL    CONTRACTION. 

"With  the  aid  of   the  modulus  of   elasticity,  stresses  due  to 
the  variations  in  contraction  can  be  determined. 

Beference. 

Let  E  =  modulus  of  elasticity,  of  the  iron  used,  in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 
F  =  tensile  or  compressive  force,  respectively,  resulting 
from  the  difference  in  contraction  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  cross  section  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
L  =  length  of  element  of  section  throughout  which  the 
difference  of  contx-action  is  distributed,  in  inches. 
I  =  difference  in  contraction  between  the   elements   in 
question,  in  inches. 
Compression  occurs  in  the  elements  having  the  least  rate  of 
contraction,  tension,  vice  versa. 

For  cast  iron  E  =  17,000,000  pounds. 

Example :  four-armed  flanged  ring,  as  per  diagram  (Fig.  14()). 

^      1.5x0.75  +  3x3  +  2.44x0.375       11.04      ,„.     , 

X  =  7-? — s — FTTT =  -TTTTT  =  1.0  inches. 

1.5  +  3  +  2.44  6.94 

«       2^  0  I 

For  rim   7?  =  -^  =  P^.   -^  3.31,  for  which  C  =      '^-  =  0.010224. 
a        6.94  97.81 

«        9  5  1 

For  arm  Ii  =  ^  =  ^r^^_  =  4.47,  for  which  6'  =  f^^^-rrr,  =  0.010U7. 
a      2.125  95.08 

Circumference    of    neutral    plane  =  28.3  x  3.1410  =  88.90728 
inches,  which  will  contract  88.90728  x  0.010224  =  0.90899  inch. 

m  .      *ir        ,  88.90728-0.90899      ..^,,,«.     , 

The  contractetl  diameter  = ^rrTTn =  zS.OlOb  inches. 

o.  141o 

The  contraction  of  the  arms  =  2S.3  x  0.010517  =  0.2976  inches, 

and    the    contracted    length  =  28.3  —  0.2976  =  2S.0024    inches ; 

hence  the  difference  in  contraction  between  the  rim  and  arms 

=  i  =  28.0106  -  28.0024  ^  0.0082   inch,    which    is    distributed 

over    a    length   L  =  7.125  +  7.125  =  14.25   inches.     Therefore, 

p     0.0082  X  17000000      .„..  ^  •     ,       m,  • 

-T  = 11  of^ ~  9782    pounds    per  square  inch.      Lhis 
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Fig.  14G. 

Outside  diameter,  31.5  inches. 
Neutral  plane,  28.3      " 

force,  due  to  tlie  diminished  rate  of  contraction  of  the  rim,  can 
be  reduced  by  hastening  the  cooling  of  the  rim,  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  auxiliary  plates  cast  alongside  of  the  arms  in  the  four 
spaces,  to  increase  the  time  of  cooling  of  the  arms. 

Were  a  hub  cast  on  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms,  resulting 
in  a  reduction  of  the  length  L  for  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
traction, fracture  in  the  arms  would    be  probable.     lu    fact,  a 
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casting  was  made  as  indicated,  having  a  hub  and  two  Ings 
extending  out  upon  the  two  opposite  arms,  cast  on,  which 
caused  one  of  the  arms  to  crack  and  separate  between  the  lug 
and  rim.  After  reducing  tlie  size  of  the  hub  and  materially 
that  of  the  lugs  and  hastening  the  cooling  of  the  rim,  a  sound 
casting  was  obtained. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  deformation  of  prisms  due  to  uneqiial  contraction  can 
be  overcome  by  providing  counter  deformation  in  the  pattern,  or 
by  the  addition  of  auxiliary  parts  which  can  be  readily  removed 
from  the  casting.  Generally,  the  section  shoiild  be  so  subdi- 
vided or  designed  that  the  ratios  E  are  alike  around  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  section. 

In  complex  machinery  castings  the  design  should  be  so  modi- 
fied or  chosen  that  these  will  result  in  the  least  differences  in  the 
rate  of  cooling,  or  ratios  R  of  the  different  members.  Sudden 
changes  in  form  cause  severe  initial  sti'esses,  if  not  fracture,  and 
should  lie  rigidly  avoided. 

Imperfectly  proportioned  flanges,  ribs,  or  gussets  added  to  the 
main  body  of  a  casting,  for  either  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
strength  or  connections,  may  be  sources  of  weakness. 

Hollow  cylindrical  columns,  although  cast  of  even  thickness 
and  left  in  the  mould  until  cold,  may  become  crooked  by  reason 
of  the  unequal  rate  of  cooling  between  the  upper  and  lower 
halves,  due  to  the  currents  of  air  j^assing  through  the  column 
and  clinging  to  the  under  side  of  the  upper  half  after  the  core 
arbor  is  removed,  which  is  usually  done  shortly  after  pouring 
and  while  the  casting  is  still  red  hot.  This  deformation  is 
avoided  by  stopping  the  ends  with  sand  immediately  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  core. 

Greater  attention  to  the  laws  of  cooling  and  correct  forms 
and  proportions  of  castings  will  result  in  increased  strength  and 
economy,  besides  the  avoidance  of  annoying  crooked  castings 
and  mysterious  breakdowns. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Keep. — Mr.  Schumann  has  presented  much  of  the 
existing  knowledge  regarding  cast  iron  in  a  very  condensed 
form.     A  large  portion  of  this  knowledge   has   resulted   from 
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the  investigatioii  of  the  Testing  Committee,  and  is  to  be  fouud 
in  its  mouograplis  in  the  Society's  Trnu.S((r(ions. 

He  treats  cast  iron  as  though  it  were  a  definite  substance 
with  fixed  and  known  qxialities,  whereas  no  two  castings  are 
exactly  alike.  He  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  castings  that  he  treats.  For  example,  he 
says  that  slow  cooling  increases  the  resistance  to  shock, 
whereas  this  depends  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
casting.  If  silicon  is  so  low  as  to  make  the  casting  brittle, 
this  is  true  ;  but  if  the  silicon  is  high  enough  to  entirely  remove 
brittleness,  then  any  enlargement  and  loosening  of  the  crystals 
by  slow  cooling  will  lessen  resistance  to  shock  as  well  as  to  a 
dead  load. 

The  author  assumes  that  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  cooling 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  size  of  a  casting  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  shrinkage,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  only  com- 
parison of  test  bars  of  various  sizes  that  should  be  made  is  of 
those  which  have  been  cast  at  one  time  under  exactly  similar 
conditions  and  from  iron  of  uniform  chemical  composition.  If 
the  same  iron  has  been  pnt  into  all  of  the  moulds,  then  any 
difference  in  the  chemical  or  physical  composition  in  the  test 
bars  of  different  sizes,  will  have  been  caused  by  the  variation  in 
the  time  of  cooling. 

Mr.  Schumann  has  used  the  term  contraction,  when  the  com- 
mon usage  the  world  over  is  to  call  this  decrease  in  size  of  a 
casting  shrinkage.  If  the  shrinkage  of  a  series  of  test  bars  of 
different  sizes  made  as  just  described  is  plotted,  the  line  joining 
the  records- will  be  a  part  of  an  ellipse.  Now  if  we  vary  the 
silicon  and  pour  with  this  iron  another  set  of  bars  and  plot 
the  shrinkages,  the  curves  will  be  another  part  of  the  same 
ellipse  ;  that  is,  the  curve  will  be  different  for  each  composition 
of  iron.  The  curves  resulting  from  the  plotting  of  the  fitremjfh 
of  the  same  test  bars  is  a  part  of  a  parabola,  and  the  curve 
from  another  set  of  bars  with  the  silicon  varied  will  be  another 
part  of  the  same  parabola.  Professor  Benjamin,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  paper  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  "  Strength  of  Cast 
Iron,"  proposed  a  revised  formtila  for  computing  the  strength 
of  one  size  of  casting  from  data  obtained  by  testing  a  test  bar 
of  a  different  size.  Mr.  Schumann  now  jjroposes  a  formula  to 
compute  the  shrinkage  of  any  size  of  casting.  If  the  records 
obtained  by  either  of  these  formulas  are  plotted,  the  curve  will 
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be  a  straight  line,  which  does  not  conform  to  the  record  of  the 
actual  test  bars.  A  graphic  solution  for  V>oth  shrinkage  and 
strength  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  will  take  in  all  of  the 
conditions.  By  this  method  the  shrinkage  of  any  section  of  a 
casting  can  be  approximated  with  very  little  calculation. 

The  author  speaks  of  a  definite  shrinkage  of  a  one-inch  square 
test  bar  for  an  average  quality  of  foimdiy  iron.  As  each  size  of 
casting,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  requires  a  different  percentage 
of  silicon,  so  as  to  bring  the  shrinkage  of  each  to  v  of  an  inch 
per  foot,  the  one-inch  test  bar  made  with  each  size  of  casting  must 
have  a  different  shrinkage,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  average  quality  of  foundry  iron.  He  says  also  that 
the  size  of  the  test  bar  should  vary  with  each  variation  of  com- 
bined carbon.  The  percentage  of  silicon  determines  the  quantity 
of  combined  carbon.  Silicon  can  be  varied  with  the  gi-eatest 
facility,  and  by  its  decrease  of  combined  carbon  it  decreases 
shrinkage. 

The  thing  desired  is  a  means  of  determining  the  percentage 
of  silicon  without  a  chemical  analysis,  and  the  variation  in  the 
shrinkage  of  any  one  size  of  test  bar  will  show  this. 

Mr.  Schumann  states  that  in  castings  in  which  a  larger  mass 
is  joined  to  a  smaller  mass  the  greatest  shrinkage  will  occur  in 
the  larger  mass. 

Thinking  this  statement  in  error,  I  made  the  following  castings  : 

Fig.  147  has  the  cross  section  of  his  Fig.  135. 

Fig.  148  has  the  cross  section  of  the  portion  of  Fig.  147  from 
the  base  to  the  line  n — >i. 

Fig.  149  has  the  cross  section  of  the  portion  of  Fig.  147  from 
the  line  n — n  to  the  apex. 

Fig.  150  has  the  cross  section  of  Fig.  134,  but  is  one-fourth  size 
to  conform  in  size  with  Fig.  147. 

Fig.  1 51  has  the  cross  section  of  Fig.  1 5( )  from  the  base  to  the 
line  n — n. 

Fig.  152  has  the  cross  section  of  Fig.  150  from  the  line  n — n 
to  the  top. 

Fig.  153  has  a  cross  section  one-half  inch  square.  Fig.  154  has 
a  cross  section  Vo  iiich  x  1  inch.  These  are  the  ordinary 
"Keep's  test  bars." 

All  the  test  bars  were  one  foot  long,  having  been  cast  in  yokes 
12^  inches  between  the  ends.  The  castings  instantly  shrunk 
away  from  the  chilling  faces,  the  gates  were  broken  off'  before 
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the  iron  had  set,  and  the  sand  of  the  mould  was  not  hekl  bj^  a 
flask,  SO  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  casting  was  not  inflneuced  in 
any  way.  The  iron  was  taken  from  the  cuj^ola  in  a  lO-pouud 
ladle  at  the  middle  of  the  heat,  and  it  took  H  minutes  to  till 
the  moulds. 

The  average  strength  of  three  A-inch  square  test  bars  was  416 
pounds,  the  average  deflection  0.25  inch ;  deflection  at  300 
pounds,  0.17  inch  ;  set  at  300  pounds,  0.02  inch  ;  depth  of  chill, 
0.05  inch.  The  percentage  of  silicon  is  by  Messrs.  Dickman  k 
Mackenzee,  of  Chicago.  The  following  are  estimated :  G.  C,  3.05 ; 
C.  C,  0.09 ;  P,  0.975  ;  S,  0  088  ;  Mn,  0.50.  None  of  these  castings 
behave  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Schumann.  In  every  case  the  thin 
edge  shrinks  most  and  is  concave.  (The  reason  for  a  difference 
between  the  curves  on  the  thick  and  thin  edges  was  that  the 
casting  was  slightly  strained  by  the  gate  which  was  placed  on 
the  top  at  the  centre.  The  shrinkage  at  the  thick  edge  of  Fig. 
150  is  more  than  Fig.  151,  but  such  variations  are  very  common 
in  cast  iron  and  are  caused  by  local  conditions.)  Each  casting 
conforms  to  the  law  that  a  small  casting  from  the  same  iron 
shrinks  most. 

If  you  will  take  my  shrinkage  chart  {Transactions,  vol.  xvii., 
page  663),  and  will  draw  a  curve  for  .121  shrinkage  of  a  i-inch 
bar,  and  locate  on  it  the  points  from  the  column  of  ratios  in 
Table  I.,  you  will  find  that  the  actual  shrinkages  correspond  with 
the  approximations  found  from  the  chart,  which  sj)eaks  well  for 
the  graphic  method. 

In  any  casting  consisting  of  thick  and  thin  portions,  neither 
portion  will  shrink  exactly  as  indicated  by  the  shrinkage  chart, 
because  the  thin  portion  receives  much  heat  by  conduction 
from  the  thick  jiart,  and  the  thick  part  will  therefore  cool  faster 
and  the  thin  part  slower  than  if  separated  from  each  other.  If 
taken  as  a  whole,  tlie  shrinkage   will  be  as  the  chart  indicates. 

Mr.  Schumann  and  all  founders  have  come  across  many  castings 
in  which  the  thiu  portion  seems  longer  than  the  thick  portion 
after  the  casting  is  cold.  A  casting  with  the  silicon  of  Fig.  155 
or  156,  or  like  Fig.  157,  in  which  the  thiu  part  is  attached  to  the 
thick  part  only  at  the  ends,  each  will  show  a  convex  curve  at  the 
thin  edge.  In  a  casting  with  a  thin  web,  having  a  heavy  edge  on 
four  sides  or  circular,  below  the  web,  the  thin  centre  will  bulge 
up  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  I  think  these  examples  cover  all 
those  given  by  Mr.  Schumann.     There  is  no  deviation  from  the 
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geneval  law  that  the  thiu  casting  shrinks  most,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  reference  to  "  volumnar  contraction."  In  the  paper, 
"Keep's  Cooling  Curves,"  Tranmc/iom,  vol.  xvi.,  i:)age  lll'ii, 
Fig.  308,  referring  to  the  cooling  curve  of  a  test  bar  ^  inch  x  1  inch, 
and  the  curve  of  the  bar  one  inch  square,  and  imagine  a  curve 
between  them  for  a  bar  i  inch  x  1  inch,  and  supposing  that  in 
the  sections  of  Figs.  150  to  152  the  thin  parts  are  one-eighth 
inch  thick,  and  the  thick  parts  are  i  inch  wide  x  1  inch  high, 
the  part  of  the  casting  one-eighth  inch  thick  will  become  crys- 
talline in  one  minute,  and  in  five  minutes  it  will  shrink  .0G8 
inch  per  foot;  at  this  time  the  thick  portion  will  just  become 
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ciystalliue  and  will  begin  to  shrink.  In  becoming  cold  the  thick 
part  will  shrink  .114  inch  while  the  thin  part  will  complete 
the  remaining  .068  inch.  This  will  leave  the  thin  part  .Oitj 
inch  longer  than  the  thick  part  and  it  will  bow  away  from  the 
thick  part  or  sideways  in  Fig.  157.  If  the  thick  part  of  Fig.  157 
was  attached  throughout  the  length  by  a  very  thiu  web,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  shrinkage  could  progress  in  the  same  way  as 
when  separated,  the  thick  part  would  be  concaved  toward  the 
thin  part. 

J/;'.  •/.  L.  GoJx'iVe. — Those  of  us  wlio  saw  Mr.  Keep's  device 
at  work  in  Detroit,  learned  a  little  about  contraction  of  metal. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  a  moment  where  tliere  is  a  temporary  stop- 
page and  then  a  slight  expansion,  and  we  may  have  all  the 
formulas  that  have  ever  been  put  before  the  American  Society — 
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which  would  be  quite  a  lot — and  never  learn  how  to  design  a 
pattern  so  that  the  casting  could  be  properly  made.  Now  if  you 
will  imagine  a  cylinder  of  any  size  with  a  smaller  cylinder  at 
right  angles  to  it,  the  smaller  cylinder  having  a  flange,  you  will 
see  that  the  flange  and  the  larger  cylinder  will  continue  to  con- 
tract after  this  moment  has  been  reached  for  the  smaller  cylinder. 
The  inside  nearest  to  the  core  being  less  apt  to  cool  than  the 
outside,  there  will  be  a  strain  on  the  inside  while  the  outside 
will  remain  apparently  perfect.  Then  this  moment  being  passed 
and  this  temporary  expansion  moment  also,  it  continues  again 
to  contract,  and  that  casting  goes  in  the  machine  and  is  put 
out  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  perfectly  sound ;  yet  it  is  unfit 
for  heavj'  duty.  For  an  extreme  illustration  of  a  difficult  pattern 
to  cast,  imagine  a  plate  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  one 
foot  by  two  feet  in  size ;  on  three  sides  of  this,  a  flange  one  inch 
and  an  eighth  thick,  but  the  thickness  of  the  other  long  side  is 
still  only  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch.  That  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
thing  to  make  by  means  of  any  formula.  It  will  act  just  con- 
trary to  ordinary  rules.  You  would  think  fi-om  the  thickness  of 
the  flange,  cooling  slower  than  the  thin  edge,  that  there  would 
be  a  fracture,  or  a  strain  that  would  lead  to  breakage.  But  that 
is  not  so.  Frequently  in  mountainous  countries  it  is  necessary 
to  make  stoves  very  light.  In  fact  I  have  made  several  cast-iron 
stoves  of  good  size,  large  enough  for  an  ordinary  family,  the 
contract  being  that  they  should  weigh  less  than  95  pounds, 
because  they  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  miiles  over  moun- 
tains, and  there  was  a  limit  of  100  pounds  to  every  package. 
When  you  come  to  decide  in  the  drawings  for  castings  of  one- 
fifteenth  or  even  less  in  thickness  which  have  to  be  carted  over 
mountains  on  mules,  it  becomes  a  question  of  expedients — of 
casting  on  other  parts  which  can  be  easily  broken  ofl',  and  so  de- 
signing a  pattern  that  one  may  be  able  to  take  observations  of 
any  special  piece  while  cooling.  It  is  not  unusual  in  some  cast- 
ings of  that  kind  to  make  ten  or  even  twelve  before  you  get  a 
good  one.  Each  one  will  develop)  some  separate  type  of  mean- 
ness. I  believe  that  the  whole  secret  of  designing  patterns  for 
castings,  especially  for  steel  castings — is  uniformity.  I  might  say 
right  here  that  the  steel  business,  perfect  as  it  is,  is  yet  an  ex- 
periment, for  while  some  steel  works  insist  on  having  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  allowance  for  shrinkage,  others  want  a  minus  quan- 
tity.    The  difi'erence  in  the  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  certain 
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iileiitieal  forms  iu  this  coiiutiy  is  live-sisteeuths  of  au  inch — the 
clifl'erence  demauded  by  the  proprietors.  Every  one  has  a  dead 
secret  and  uo  one  is  to  divulge  why  they  have  this  or  that 
allowance.  What  we  want  is  uniformity  of  design  in  the  parts, 
so  that  one  part,  especially  Avliere  it  connects  to  lai'ger  parts,  will 
not  be  so  light  as  to  cool  too  quickly  ;  and  this  moment  of  tem- 
porary stoppage,  and  the  consequent  expansion  before  again 
contracting,  must  be  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  casting.  A 
simple  expedient  for  a  casting  such  as  I  have  suggested  (the 
larger  cylinder  with  a  smaller  one  at  right  angles,  each  with  a 
heav^-  flange)  is  to  cast  on  the  smaller  cylinder  four  ribs — 
which  hold  the  heat  and  bring  tlie  moment  of  temporary  stop- 
page to  the  point  of  the  two  larger  members  on  either  end. 

Mr.  GuK.  ('.  llenrniKj. — The  paper  was  received  so  late  that 
neither  Mr.  Keep  nor  myself  bad  a  chance  to  study  it  up  care- 
fully, but  Mr.  Keep  with  his  iisual  energy  "  pushed  right  ahead," 
as  they  say,  and  made  a  few  tests,  and  then  compared  results 
with  the  papers  that  have  been  presented  here,  mainly  by  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  remarks 
of  my  own.  In  Mr.  Schiimann's  paper  I  was  struck  by  tbe  facility 
of  some  investigators  using  mathematics  and  determining  tlie 
same  things  that  others  do  practically  who  are  not  used  to  hand- 
ling formulas.  And  of  course  I  have  noticed  that  Mr.  Koeji  points 
out  here  that  the  results  pointed  oiit  in  the  committee  work  are 
iu  most  respects  practically  identical  with  what  Mr.  Schumann 
now  states.  But  of  course  Mr.  Schumann  is  working  under 
slightly  different  conditions.  He  is  working  on  very  large 
masses  under  the  conditions  existing  in  a  foundry,  while  in  our 
case  we  are  doing  experimental  work,  or  scientific  experimental 
work,  in  a  foundry  under  piactical  conditions,  but  conditions 
which  we  could  readily  control.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  make 
a  casting  four  feet  long  from  making  a  casting  two  feet  long, 
esjjecially  when  simply  making  straight  bars  in  the  way  we  did 
instead  of  these  rather  difficult  castings,  because  the  metal 
running  in  the  mould  and  the  different  thickness  of  sand  on  the 
sides  of  the  metal  exert  great  influence,  as  Mr.  Schumann  points 
out.  In  our  case  we  tried  to  control  that  by  always  having  the 
sand  outside  of  the  bar  about  the  same  in  every  case.  If  you 
have  a  vei-y  tliin  layer  of  sand,  as  Mr.  Schumann  points  out  here, 
then  the  effect  of  rapidity  of  cooling  will  be  very  marked,  while 
if  you  keep  the  thickness  of  the  sand — I  did  not  mean  to  say 
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the  tlaickness  for  all  same  bars,  but  the  same  relative  thickness 
for  all  the  bars ;  larger  for  the  large  bars  and  smaller  for  the  small 
bars,  SO  that  the  rate  of  cooliug  is  practically  the  same  iu  all  the 
bars — then  you  will  probably  get  results  which  are  more  nearly 
comparable,  and  in  our  work  we  have  always  been  cautious  to 
try  to  eliminate  all  possible  disturbing  influences.  For  that 
reason,  I  think,  we  have  found  results  which,  it  may  seem,  in 
some  respects  differ  from  ordinary  foundry  practice,  because  we 
had  to  begin  on  a  uniform  basis  before  we  went  into  the  more 
complex  problems  such  as  you  will  meet  in  most  ordinary 
work  when  using  patterns  of  almost  any  shape. 

I  think  on  the  second  page  of  Mr.  Schumann's  jiaper  he  does 
not  speak  with  sufficient  precision  in  regard  to  the  shrinkage, 
or  contraction,  as  he  calls  it,  of  bars  at  high  temperatures.  At 
the  top  of  the  page  he  says  that  the  "  changes  are  greater  than 
the  changes  in  heat,"  but  does  not  adduce  any  proofs  for  this 
statement,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  "  recalescence."  Well, 
we  have  found  distinctly,  that,  provided  the  silicon  was  of  the 
proper  jjroportion,  it  did  not  vary  that  way  at  all ;  tliat  in  fact 
there  was  an  expansion  there  which  was  very  marked.  It  is  the 
same  expansion  which  I  think  has  been  noticed  as  long  ago  as 
1834 ;  only  while  it  was  known  to  exist  iu  some  cases,  it  had 
never  been  defined  until  these  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Keep 
for  the  committee,  and  the  exact  conditions  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  as  affected  by  volume  of  casting  and  rate  of  cooling, 
are  clearly  shown  in  the  various  tables  and  curves  given  in  our 
reports.  Between  the  liquid  and  solid  states  a  very  marked  ex- 
pa,nsion,  instead  of  constant  contraction  under  decreasing  tem- 
perature, was  found,  and  that  has  been  traced,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  paper  on  cooling  curves,  not  only  in  cast  iron  but  also 
in  wrought  iron  and  steel ;  there  is  not  a  steady  contraction, 
but  there  is  a  distinct  and  very  large  and  long-continued  expan- 
sion, until  the  temperature  of  the  iron  falls  from  melting  to  a 
rather  dull  red.  But  after  that  moment  there  is  always  a  con- 
tinued contraction  with  some  direct  relation  to  the  fall  in 
temperature.  We  have  not  yet  lieen  able  to  have  a  furnace 
constructed  which  will  lend  itself  to  determine  the  rate  of  con- 
traction with  scientific  precision,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
that  very  soon,  and  then  to  report  the  results  to  the  Society 
later  on.  I  think  Mr.  Schumann's  paper  is  a  very  valuable  one. 
It  shows  what  accuracy  can  be  reached  by  careful  study  of  the 
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materials  and  methods  which  are  used  in  the  foundry,  although  I 
believe  that  the  methods  cau  hardly  be  used  in  most  foundries 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  men  like  Mr.  Schumann  at  the 
head  who  know  how  to  handle  formulas  and  have  time  to  work 
them  out.  They  go  by  rule  of  thumb.  But  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Schumann's  paper  ought  to  be  a  very  valuable  one  for  our  better 
foundries. 

Mr.  Schumann. — I  hope  that  this  subject  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, because  it  is  a  very  important  one.  AYhat  this  paper 
contains  are  merely  the  principles.  The  point  is,  Can  we  deter- 
mine the  deformations  in  castings  on  a  thoroughly  rational  and 
scientific  basis  ?  I  maintain  that  we  can.  Can  we  not  possibly, 
by  unanimous  consent,  discuss  the  question  more  fully,  pro  and 
con? 

I  desire  to  take  up  Mr.  Keep's  test  bars  regarding  the  shrink- 
age between  the  yokes.  After  gentlemen  have  said  wdiat  they 
desire,  I  would  ask  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  further  remarks. 

J//'.  Hennhuj. — I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Schumann  that  that 
will  iindoubtedly  come  up  when  the  committee  reports.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  such  information  from  jsractical  found- 
ers, but  they  do  not  come  forward.  Mr.  Schumann  is  the  first 
who  has  ever  given  any  work  of  this  kind  on  an  accurate  basis 
to  tell  exactly  what  has  happened  in  a  foundry.  Most  of  our 
founders  are  practical  men  who  do  not  care  about  that  side  of  it 
at  all.  So  long  as  their  castings  come  out  all  right,  that  is  all 
they  care  about.  If  we  had  more  of  this  kind  of  work,  we  would 
not  have  to  do  so  much  of  that  work  ourselves,  beginning  from 
the  bottom  up  and  almost  despairing  of  getting  to  the  end  of 
our  investigations. 

J//".  P.  H.  Richanh. — This  subject  strikes  very  close  to  prac- 
tical results,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  continued,  not  only 
during  this  session  but  at  some  future  time,  and  that  all  who 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so  will  give  it  attention.  In  a  recent 
case  in  my  own  experience,  shafts  forming  parts  of  complex  cast- 
ings, and  varying  from  li  inches  to  -1  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  2  feet  to  S  feet  in  length,  have  been  made  in  considerable 
numbers  of  ordinary  good  foundry  iron,  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  which  I  do  not  know,  and  it  has  been  found  in  those 
cases  that  the  length  of  the  shaft  will  vary  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  by  the  handling  in  the  foundry,  when  made 
from  the  same  pattern.     It  was  also  found  that  the  castings 
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came  more  uniform  if  they  were  poured  rather  cool,  if  the  iron 
is  not  too  hot.  Such  instances  are,  indeed,  quite  well  known  to 
almost  every  one  who  has  had  miich  experience  in  that  kind  of 
work. 

21r.  William  Kent. — This  paper  was  not  issued  long  enough 
before  the  meeting  to  enable  members  to  studj-  it  and  form  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  how  to  discuss  it.  So  I  think  it  would 
be  well  if  every  one  who  is  able  to  discuss  it,  would  say  what 
he  has  to  say  to-day,  and  then  that  this  discussion  should  be 
continued  at  the  meeting  next  spring.  The  subject  of  the 
physics  of  cast  iron  has  been  discussed  in  the  Mining  Engineers' 
Society  for  some  years,  and  we  have  discussed  some  aspects  of 
it  in  this  Society  for  four  or  five  years,  but  the  end  is  not  yet 
and  the  discussion  ought  to  be  continued.  We  now  have  some- 
thing to  study.  We  have  some  figures  and  facts  and  formulas 
here  that  require  thought ;  and  after  we  have  studied  them  we 
may  be  able  to  discuss  them.  So  I  hope  that  this  subject  will 
in  some  sort  of  way  be  made  a  feature  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society — the  Physics  of  Cast  Iron. 

Mr.  Jno.  T.  Haivkins. — I  had  occasion  at  a  former  meeting  of 
the  Society,  a  year  ago  I  think,  when  a  paper  on  this  subject  was 
offered,  to  mention  the  fact  that  in  my  experience  I  had  dis- 
covered that  for  certain  kinds  of  castings,  as  uniform  in  design, 
dimension,  and  character  as  could  obtain  in  a  lot  cast  from  the 
same  pattern,  there  was  always  a  variation  in  the  amount  of 
shrinkage  as  influenced  by  the  temperature  at  which  they  were 
poured.  There  was  a  disposition  at  that  time  to  consider  that 
as  of  no  account  and  it  was  quite  strongly  contested  in  the  paper 
and  the  discussion  that  took  place  at  that  time.  But  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  paper  now  iinder  discussion  does  take  that 
feature  into  consideration,  and  takes  cognizance  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  slower  any  liquid  solidifies — in  other  words, 
crystallizes — the  larger  are  the  crystals,  and  presumably  the  less 
is  the  density  of  the  solid.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  possibly, 
the  obscured  variation  in  shrinkage  in  similar  castings  involved 
this  physical  process.  I  think  that  that  was  the  cause,  really, 
for  difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  uniformly  designed  pieces  wliich 
were  cast  and  were  in  every  way  exactly  alike,  except  that  they 
were  poui-ed  at  different  temperatures.  I  have  pictured  to  my 
mind  something  of  tliis  kind  of  condition,  particularly  in  cast- 
ings of  vei"y  considerable  volume,  that  when  the  cooling  from 
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a  hii;h  litiuiil  temperature  takes  place,  at  first,  as  lias  been 
shown  and  as  we  generally  have  admitted,  au  expansion  takes 
place  from  the  high  liquid  temperature  down  to  somewhere  near 
the  temperature  where  solidification  takes  place.  Now,  iu  a  cast- 
ing of  very  considerable  volume  we  know  that  the  superficies 
must  become  solidified  befoi-e  the  interior,  and  that  a  slower 
cooling  of  the  interior  will  cause  larger  crystals  and  make  the 
density  of  the  central  portion  of  the  body  of  the  casting  less 
than  it  would  be  if  it  all  cooled  at  an  equal  rate  with  the 
exterior.  I  think  that  there  is  a  point  which  requires  to  be 
studied  and  experimented  upon  ;  that  is,  that  in  castings  which 
solidify,  as  they  all  do  in  fact,  upon  the  superficies  first,  leaving 
a  liquid  interior  enclosed  by  a  comparatively  solid  shell,  and 
then  by  the  slower  formation  and  arrangement  of  the  crystals 
in  this  liquid  interior  body  after  the  solidification  of  the  exterior, 
we  have  that  which  does  modify  the  shrinkage  to  some  consider- 
able extent — to  so  considerable  an  extent  that  any  attempt  to 
classify  or  tabulate  the  rate  of  contraction  as  being  governed 
by  the  amount  of  silicon  iu  it,  becomes  vitiated  very  much.  And 
I  think  that  this  aspect  of  the  question  shoiild  be  taken  more 
into  practical  and  experimental  consideration.  I,  unfortunately, 
have  no  means  now — having  been  out  of  business  for  some  time 
and  expecting  to  be  for  a  good  while  longer — to  make  any  further 
experiments  iu  this  direction  ;  but  many  of  you  have,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  you  will  make  them. 

Mr.  Jiihn  A.  Bmsliear. — Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  a  person  interested  in  so  diflerent  a  material  us 
glass  could  throw  any  light  on  cast  iron.  But  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  this  subject  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
have  often  thought  it  a  pity  we  could  not  look  into  a  casting  as 
■we  can  into  a  piece  of  glass.  In  the  construction  of  a  great  tele- 
scope glass  disk,  one  of  the  most  diflicult  things  which  is  met  with 
is  to  control  the  shrinkage  iu  finally  cooling  the  glass  block  'whicli 
is  melted  down  to  form  the  disk.  In  working  an  object  glass 
very  small  changes  of  temperature  have  a  serious  detrimental 
effect,  and  as  we  are  dealing  with  hundred  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  and  often  millionths  of  an  inch,  in  the  construction  of  some 
of  the  surfaces,  we  can  study  changes  which  are  going  on,  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  Now  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  great  telescope  objectives  that  the  glass  be  homo- 
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geneoiis  iu  its  annealing.  A  great  many  studies  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Schott  and  Dr.  Abbe  of  Jena,  through 
the  help  of  the  Prussian  Government,  spent  aboiit  $15,000  or 
$20,000  upon  this  very  subject.  They  are  now  producing  glass 
of  most  beautifial  quality  so  far  as  its  annealing  is  concerned, 
and  they  find  that  when  the  temperature  comes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  glass, 
that. then  is  the  critical  period  in  making  any  perfect  teles- 
cope objectives ;  and  this  temperature  is  found  to  be  about  the 
temperature  of  incandescence  or  about  997  degrees  Fahr.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  will — in  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
— be  found  a  time  which  is  critical  in  the  cooling  of  a  casting. 
I  sincerely  believe  if  you  want  to  make  strong  and  jDerfect 
castings,  that  if  you  can  take  them  from  the  mould  and  place 
them  in  an  oven  of  some  sort  where  the  temjaeratui-e  conditions 
can  be  arranged  so  that  the  moleciilar  structiire  may  have  time  to 
form  in  a  natural  and  normal  condition,  you  will  vastly  improve 
the  castings.  After  all,  what  is  annealing?  It  is  simply  allow- 
ing time  for  the  moleciilar  structure  to  form  naturally  without 
one  part  pulling  upon  the  other.  Those  of  you  who  have  broken 
a  rectangular  box  casting  through  a  corner  have  seen  that  the 
molecular  stress  has  not  only  pulled  the  crystals  apart  but 
formed  very  interesting  geometrical  figures,  the  shape  of  which 
is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  contour  of  the  casting  itself. 
I  believe  if  the  subject  of  proper  cooling  of  castings  be  carefully 
and  critically  studied,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  mechanic 
and  to  the  physicist.  There  is  no  doulit  iu  my  mind  that  there 
is  a  critical  time  in  the  cooling  of  any  kind  of  a  metal  casting,  the 
same  as  there  is  in  glass.  As  we  cool  our  castings  now,  the 
outside  cools  rapidl}^  and  this  goes  on  in  a  lesser  degree  until 
the  centre  of  the  casting  is  reached. 

I  trust  the  investigations  now  being  carried  out  by  j'our  com- 
mittee will  throw  new  light  ujion  this  interesting  subject.  I 
firmly  believe  that  all  material  which  is  fii'st  made  fluid  by  lieat 
in  order  to  init  it  into  the  shapes  we  wish  it  for  use,  must  of 
necessity  cool  so  slowly  and  regularly  that  the  molecules  will 
have  ample  time  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  nature, 
else  molecular  strain  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  W('bf:ter. — I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr.  I.  Lothian  Bell  iu  1880.  This  "apparatus  con- 
sisted of  an  upright  cylindrical  mould,  6  feet  long  by  G  inches  in 
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diameter."  He  measured  the  expausion  which  took  place  from 
time  of  poxiriug.  His  results  are  given  with  descriptiou  of 
apparatus  used  in  the  Journal  of  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  No.  1  of 
1880.  His  results  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  which  I  now 
show  Tou  (Fig.  159).  The  expansion  lengthwise  was,  at  the  end 
of  tliree  hours,  j!!  inches ;  and  at  end  of  six  hours  had  contracted 
to  original  length  of  7"i  inches  ;  after  this  the  casting  continued  to 
decrease  in  length  for  a  period  of  eightv-four  hours,  as  shown  by 
the  heavT  line  in  the  diagram.  Mr.  Bell  took  no  other  measure- 
ments whatever,  and  his  results  cannot  be  relied  on  as  showing 
any  increase  in  volume.  Recently  Mr.  KeejJ  has  made  similar  ex- 
periments, but  he  also  neglected  to  take  measurements  enough 
to  show  increase  or  decrease  in  volume,  and  until  this  is  done 
we  can  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  the  results  obtained. 

Mr.  Brnshear. — Did  he  have  the  temperature  coefficient 
with  it? 

J/r.  Welister. — No  ;  they  are  not  here.  But  here  it  says  for  a 
period  of  five  hours  in  a  mass  only  6  inches  in  diameter.  So 
that  indicated  expansion  did  extend  over  a  period  after  the 
material  was  solid. 

^fr.  Henning, — That  depends  on  the  size  of  the  casting.  We 
found  on  a  4-inch  bar  that  it  took  four  hours,  and  on  a  6-inch 
bar  it  took  five  hours. 

31/:  Tl'UUiim  Kent. — It  seems  that  we  will  have  to  continue 
this  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  and  as  many  members' 
minds  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  cast  iron  at  that  meet- 
ing, I  wish  some  one  would  undertake  to  answer  this  question  : 
What  is  the  diiference  between  the  Hanging  Rock  and  Salisbury 
cold-blast  charcoal  irons,  which  gave  extraordinary  records  for 
strength  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  ordinary  cast  iron 
of  the  present  dav'  which  we  are  using  in  castings  ?  Is  it  only 
a  chemical  difference  or  a  pliysieal  diiference,  or  is  it  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  mystery  that  no  one  has  yet  ex^Dlained  ?  We 
do  not  believe  much  in  mystery  at  the  present  day ;  we  say  that 
physical  phenomena  should  be  explained  by  science.  But  if  it 
is  possible  to  make  in  the  blast  furnace,  as  has  been  made,  iron 
running  from  So.OOO  to  4.") ,000  pounds  tensile  strength,  why 
should  tlie  world  continue  to  use  iron  w'hich  has  only  from  12,000 
to  1.5.000  pounds  tensile  strength? 

Mr.  .Idlni.sori.- — I  would  just  like  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kent's 
question  about  the  Salisbury  and  Hanging  Rock  charcoal  iron, 
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which  used  to  be  obtainable  iu  the  old  days,  and  which  were  so 
much  superior  to  .anything  else  of  their  time  or  ours  (as  he 
thinks),  that  being  made  with  charcoal  didn't  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  iron  of  a  similar  character  can  be  had 
to-day  made  with  coke. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  already  explained  that  the  strength 
of  this  iron  is  due  to  low  phosphorus.  At  Emberville,  Teun., 
they  make  a  special  low  phosphorus  iron ;  that  is,  the  jjhospho- 
rus  is  almost  down  to  the  Bessemer  limit.  The  silicon  is  low, 
and  the  sulphur  is  guaranteed  to  be  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
one  per  cent.  This  iron  has  been  made  repeatedly  to  break  up 
to  40,000  or  42,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  That  is  about  what 
the  strength  of  the  Salisbury  iron  seems  to  have  been,  and  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes — low  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
and  moderate  silicon. 

Mr.  Jno.  T.  Hmcldns. — I  would  like  to  add  one  more  word. 
I  would  like  to  corroborate  what  a  recent  speaker  has  said 
as  to  the  futility  of  casting  a  test  bar  within  a  rigid  yoke,  if  one 
of  the  objects  to  be  attained  is  to  determine  by  its  length  the 
amount  of  shrinkage.  This  physical  fact  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  established — I  think  no  one  disputes  it — that  in  pretty 
nearly  all  substances  which  are  ordinarily  capable  of  existing 
in  the  three  states  of  matter,  iu  the  passage  from  the  liquid  to 
the  solid  state  there  is,  at  some  critical  period  at  or  near  this 
point,  a  very  gi-eat  change  in  its  volume,  and  that  the  jjoint  of 
maximum  density  is  not  iu  the  solid,  for  any  substance  ;  that  it 
is  somewhere  in  the  liquid  state  near  the  point  of  solidification. 
That  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved  for  cast  iron  by  the 
fact  that  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron  of  any  temperature,  if  put 
in  the  liqviid  metal  at  any  temperature  whatever,  will  float 
upon  it.  There  may  be  some  things  which  modify  this  to  soQie 
extent,  but  it  is  almost  universal.  Ice  floats  ujjon  water,  show- 
ing that  the  density  of  the  solid  is  less  than  that  of  the  liquid. 
So  that  I  maintain  that,  somewhei-e  about  the  jjoint  of  solidifica- 
tion there  is  some  critical  j)rocess  going  on  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  particles  or  crystals  of  the  material  which  would  very 
much  vitiate  any  attempt  to  determine  the  shrinkage,  if  the  bar 
was  cast  between  rigid  abutments  ;  because  if  there  comes  a 
period  somewhere  near  solidification,  where  it  considerably 
expands,  as  we  know  it  does,  it  could  not  expand  longitudinally, 
but  would  thicken,  so  that  its  length  would  not  determine  the 
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shrinkage  afterwards.  And  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  for  a 
Terj  long  wliile  that  there  is  something  about  tlie  behavior  of 
all  substances,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state, 
which  is  not  fully  understood,  and  so  far  as  the  shrinkage  of 
metals  is  concerned  it  is  a  very  important  item,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  to  some  extent  that  factor  in  the  subject  has 
obtained  recognition. 

Mr.  Brashcar. — It  may  be  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state 
that  in  my  studies  of  the  various  forms  of  glass  castings  the 
molecular  strain  seems  to  be  a  function  of  the  shape  of  the 
object  itself.  If  you  take  a  circular  disk  of  any  diameter  or 
thickness,  tbe  cooling  seems  to  produce  a  circumferential 
molecular  strain.  The  result  of  this  is  that  breakage  is  always 
diametral.  I  have  Jiad  in  my  workshop  disks  8,  10,  even  up 
to  20  inches,  which  were  not  perfectly  annealed,  and  by  a  little 
shock  in  the  workshop,  or  a  slight  blow  upon  the  glass  itself 
these  disks  burst  into  probably  a  thousand  pieces,  many  of  them 
in  the  shajje  of  sectors  of  greater  or  less  area. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  proper  study  of  castings  in  regard  to 
their  shape  to  relieve  any  direct  or  an<jular  molecular  strain  may 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  strength  of  the  casting.  As  I  have  already 
said,  I  wish  we  could  look  through  a  casting  Avith  a  polariscope 
or  some  other  instrument  as  we  can  through  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
I  hope  in  the  near  future  to  give  the  Association  some  notes 
on  my  studies  of  this  interesting  and  perplexing  problem. 

IVic  President. — I  do  not  know  about  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  but  in  iron  they  always  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the 
periphery,  you  know,  whether  it  is  a  square  or  a  round. 

3Ir.  Henning. — I  think  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Keep  that  I  say  a  few 
words  about  his  shrinkage  yoke,  because  it  is  so  generally  mis- 
understood. The  yoke  consists  of  a  bar  with  two  carefully 
ground  surfaces,  and  it  is  moulded  in  the  sand,  and  the  bar  is 
moulded  between  the  ends  ;  that  is,  the  sand  is  simply  cut  out. 
Now  the  metal  is  cast  through  a  gate,  of  course,  at  the  centre, 
and  it  rushes  and  strikes  the  chilled  surfaces  at  the  ends  at 
once.  That  is  the  first  thing  tliat  happens,  and  instantly, 
quicker  'than  we  can  observe,  the  metal  is  chilled  to  a  certain 
depth,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  iron.  That  is  also 
uniform  and  constant.  The  very  next  instant,  before  this  bar  is 
solid — when  it  is  still,  in  fact,  so  soft  that  it  is  quite  liquid, 
except  at  the  parts  where  a  skin,  which  is  less  than  one  one- 
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hundredth  of  an  inch  thick,  has  boon  formed  by  the  lic^uid  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sand,  the  whole  bar  is  liquid.  The  result 
of  that  chilling  is  the  following  :  The  material  draws  away  from 
the  yoke  a  measurable  distance.  We  have  found  that  out  by 
certain  means  and  methods  which  are  very  easily  demonstrated 
by  actual  test,  by  putting  in  a  little  piece  of  sheet  steel,  and  the 
■noment  after  pouring  the  sheet  steel  is  drawn  out.  It  is  free  ; 
it  does  not  hold  at  all.  Of  course  the  sheet  steel  is  oiled  a  little 
bit,  just  the  same  as  these  yokes  are.  The  next  effect  will  be 
that  the  sand  becomes  heated  instantly,  the  bar  expands,  and 
having  been  cleared  of  the  test  piece  growing  constantly  longer, 
of  course  it  expands  in  the  sand.  It  does  not  bear  against  the 
end  of  the  test  piece.  Therefore,  from  the  instant  of  pouring, 
the  bar  does  not  bear  against  the  yoke  any  longer,  and  the  yoke 
exerts  no  end  pressure  (demonstrated  by  actual  experiments 
and  investigation)  against  the  bar.  So  that  what  Mr.  West 
has  said  against  the  use  of  the  yoke,  and  what  Mr.  Schumann 
has  just  said,  is  due  to  a  misapprehension.  The  things  do  not 
happen  as  has  been  understood.  In  other  words,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  shrinkage  of  this  whole  bar  is  vitiated  on  account  of 
the  chilling  of  the  end.  Well,  the  chilling  of  the  end  never 
affects  the  small  bars  which  are  used  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  each  end ;  while  the  contraction  of  the  whole  bar,  or 
the  shrinkage,  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  bar. 
That  may  be  twelve  inches  or  more.  That  is,  half  an  inch  out 
of  twelve,  or  oue-twenty-fourth  of  the  total  length  of  the  bar. 
Therefore,  if  the  total  shrinkage  of  the  bar  is  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  the  contraction  of  the  part  of  the  bar.  which  will  be 
vitiated,  will  be  one-eighth  times  one-twenty-fourth,  which,  as 
you  see,  is  a  negligible  quantity  when  we  measure  only  to  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  because  the  total  shrinkage  is  so  small — 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  per  foot.  If  we  did,  then,  take  that  into 
account,  the  results  would  still  be  practically  correct,  for  this 
reason  :  This  bar  is  no  longer  against  the  chill,  but  that  mate- 
rial has  solidified  the  depth  of  the  chill,  and  we  know  from 
investigation  that  that  chilling  does  not  continue  after  the  first 
instant  of  contact  of  the  bar.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  thick  we  make  this  bar  or  how  thin,  or  whether  we  intro- 
duce other  elements  which  might  change  the  chill ;  we  found  the 
chill  always  the  same,  whether  after  cutting  away  the  sand  at 
once  after  pouring,  or  allowing  the  bars  to  cool  in  the  sand. 
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Now  the  total  error  clue  to  the  chilling  effect  of  the  yoke  is  only 
the  slight  difi'erence  of  contraction  of  the  chilled  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  ends  and  any  other  quarter  inch  in  the  bar.  We 
determined  that  the  yoke  did  not  vitiate  the  measurements  of 
total  shrinkage  of  the  bars,  as  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly 
because  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  action  of  the  bar.  Now 
this  will  all  be  demonstrated  by  the  series  of  tests  which  are 
going  to  be  made.  We  are  going  to  have  a  bar  free  in  the  fur- 
nace, without  the  surrounding  effect  of  chilling  materials — sand 
or  anything  else — and  will  find  the  actual  expansion  and  con- 
traction when  the  bar  is  affected  by  nothing  but  heat ;  and  in 
that  case  we  will  certainly  know  whether  the  contraction  and 
expansion  occur  before  or  after  the  period  of  solidification — 
because  we  have  determined  that  the  great  contraction  occurs 
after  solidification.  It  does  not  occur  while  the  material  is 
liquid  at  all.  Once  the  material  becomes  solid  it  begins  to 
expand  very  materially,  and  contracts  after  it  reaches  a  much 
lower  temperature,  when  tlie  bars  are  already  almost  rigid — not 
rigid  in  the  sense  of  a  cold  bar,  but  so  rigid  that  you  can  take 
it  out  of  the  sand  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  it  won't  break.  Just 
before  that  instant  the  bar  will  be  solid,  but  will  break  all  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  touched  with  anything,  because  there  is  no 
cohesion,  although  the  material  is  no  longer  liquid.  But  we 
will  try  to  find  those  things  out  later  on. 

3fr.  Hmvkins. — I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  the  exhibit 
just  made  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  set  aside  the  objection 
that  I  raised  to  the  yoke,  because  the  removal  of  that  little 
piece  of  steel  would  not  be  done  until  solidification  had  taken 
place  at  least  at  the  ends.  If  they  did  remove  it  before  solidifi- 
cation had  taken  place  the  metal  would  flow  to  the  yoke  and  fill 
up  the  space,  and  the  conditions  would  be  just  the  same.  So, 
of  course,  you  remove  it  after  solidification  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Henniruj. — No,  sir. 

3Tr.  Haiokins. — Well,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  expan- 
sion which  we  know  does  take  place  somewhere  at  the  point 
of  solidification  has  forced  the  metal  of  the  bar  laterally — that 
is  to  say,  thickened  the  bar  where  it  would  otherwise,  if  it 
had  perfect  freedom,  have  gone  into  lengthening  it  during  the 
expansion.  Now  if  you  have  obstructed  that  expansion  with  a 
yoke,  no  matter  if  you  have  removed  that  piece  of  steel  and 
given  it  freedom  during  its  contraction,  you  have  still  allowed 
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that  troublesome  element  which  governs  its  shrinkage  before  that 
■was  removed  by  having  that  expansive  action  exerted  upon  the 
bar  and  exerted  to  thicken  the  bar,  so  long  as  it  could  not 
lengthen,  which  vitiates  really  what  is  the  amount  of  longi- 
tudinal shrinkage  after  you  get  through. 

With  reference  to  the  gentleman  on  my  left  who  spoke  about 
the  circular  stress  in  his  castings  of  glass,  I  think  that  tliat  is 
•entirely  due  to  the  disk  form  of  the  casting;  being  in  this  form 
the  strains  would  necessarily  be  in  a  circular  direction.  I  think 
that  a  good  many  here  will  remember  my  calling  attention,  in 
discussing  the  other  paper  I  mentioned,  to  some  experiments 
made  by  a  Mr.  Jackson,  now  deceased,  of  the  then  Architectural 
Iron  Works  in  Centre  Street,  New  York ;  where  he  made  some 
very  careful  experiments — in  1873,  I  think  it  was — to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  uniform  cooling  of  a  casting  in  all  its  members. 
He  designed  a  series  of  specimen  pieces  which  were  in  various 
forms,  but  a  typical  one  was  a  fly-wheel  with  a  very  large  rim 
and  extremely  small  straight  arms.  First  he  cast  those  in  the 
ordinary  way,  uncovered  the  mould,  just  as  is  commonly  done 
in  foundries  after  the  metal  is  poured  and  solidified,  and  in 
■every  case  the  arms  drew  away  from  the  rim ;  that  is,  they 
broke  either  at  the  juncture  of  the  hub  and  the  arm,  or  the 
juncture  of  the  rim  and  the  arm.  Then  he  took  exactly'  the 
same  pattern  and  moulded  the  same  casting  from  it,  but  he  also 
moulded  with  it,  from  separate  patterns,  large  chunks  of  iron, 
following  the  outline  of  the  straight  arms  and  the  rim;  between 
each  one  of  those  arms  was  one  of  these  pieces,  leaving  a  thick- 
ness of  sand  between  these  chunks  and  its  casting.  Each  piece 
of  metal  between  the  arms  was  a  separate  casting.  All  were 
poured  together  and  not  uncovered ;  this  simply  serving  to 
retain  the  heat  in  the  small  members  and  make  the  whole  to 
cool  uniformly.  As  the  result  of  those  two  experiments,  were 
exhibited  a  whole  lot  of  diiiereut  forms  of  casting,  where  the 
slight  members  had  become  ruptured  by  shrinkage  as  ordinarily 
cast,  whereas  the  self-same  things  cast  with  these  intervening 
chunks  of  metal,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  and  uniformly, 
were  perfectly  intact,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  strain  in  them  so 
far  as  could  be  determined.  I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that 
the  circular  shrinkage  was  simply  a  function  of  the  form  of  the 
piece  ;  that  lengthwise  contraction  does  take  place  in  such  metal 
as  arms  of  fly-wheels,  and  many  other  forms.     On6  of  the  great 
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things  to  be  observed  in  cases  of  that  kind  is  simply  to  have  all 
parts  become  reduced  in  temperatiire  at  a  uniform  rate  after 
the  temperature  of  shrinkage  is  reached.  No  matter  how  fast  or 
how  slow  it  is,  if  it  is  all  done  alike  there  will  be  no  interior 
residual  strains  in  the  casting. 

J//-.  Ilenninij. — I  would  like  to  say  that  the  very  thing  which 
Mr.  Brashear  has  pointed  out  is  one  of  the  things  which  our 
committee  have  been  trying  for  a  year  to  arrive  at.  It  has  taken 
the  manufacturers  a  year  to  study  the  structure  of  a  furnace 
which  will  allow  vis  to  heat  the  bars.  Mr.  Uehling  has  promised 
to  loan  us  one  of  his  pyrometers,  and  Simonds,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  are  making  an  electric  pyrometer  of  their  construction 
to  loan  lis  at  the  same  time.  We  propose  to  heat  the  bars 
gradually  and  uniformly  up  to  a  certain  temperature  and  ob- 
serve by  autographic  apj)aratus  the  behavior  of  the  material, 
and  then  simply  stop  the  heating  and  allow  the  furnace  to  cool 
down  and  get  the  inverse  curves,  and  by  that  means  we  will 
find  out  the  exact  point  of  time  and  temperature  at  which 
crystallization  and  all  other  physical  phenomena  in  connection 
with  the  heating  and  tooling  of  bars  takes  jDlace.  But  if  it  takes 
us  a  year  to  try  to  get  the  apparatus,  it  will  take  us  probablj^  a 
little  longer  to  make  the  experiments  themselves  ;  but  we  hope 
to  do  that  without  being  able  to  see  through  the  material  as  can. 
be  done  in  glass. 

Mr.  Francis  Schumann.^ — In  my  paper  I  speak  of  "  average  gray 
foundry  irons."  I  venture  to  say  that  if  all  the  foundries  in  the 
United  States  which  make  machinery  castings  made  a  test  piece 
four  feet  long  and  one  inch  square,  the  contraction  of  such  test 
pieces  would  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 

I  will  speak  first  in  relation  to  the  word  contraction  as  used 
in  my  paper.  What  word  expresses  the  opposite  of  expansion  ? 
What  word  the  opposite  of  swelling?  I  think  it  perfectly 
proj^er  to  adopt  the  word  "  contraction "  as  tlie  opposite  of 
expansion,  in  preference  to  the  word  "shi'inkage."  In  the 
foundry  we  say  shrinkage — I  use  it  myself ;  but  in  a  formally 
prepared  paper  we  must  be  more  choice  in  our  language  and 
sufiiciently  precise  to  exactly  express  onr  meaning. 

Another  matter  is  the  determination  of  the  rate  of  contraction 
by  the  methods  of  Mr.  Keep.     I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 

*  Author's  closure,  under  ihe  Rules. 
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tunity  to  place  myself  od  record  as  being  entirely  opposed  to 
it.  Mr.  Keep  determines  the  contraction  by  casting  the  test 
bars  between  iron  yokes.  An  element  of  error  immediately 
creeps  in  which  at  once  spoils  the  test  pieces  as  jaroper  gauges 
for  determining  the  rate  of  contraction  of  a  casting  made  in 
sand  moulds.  The  eiiect  of  the  yokes  is  to  chill  the  ends — 
no  matter  how  quickly  they  are  removed — thus  causing  an 
increase  in  the  contraction  at  the  ends  of  the  bars,  which 
does  not  occur  when  the  yokes  are  omitted.  This  is  a  source 
of  error. 

The  proper  method  to  determine  the  rate  of  contraction  is  to 
cast  the  test  pieces  of  sufficient  length  so  that  any  change  can 
be  readily  measured,  and  errors  from  adhering  sand  or  rajjping 
of  pattern  become  a  minimum.  For  instance,  in  a  casting  say 
four  feet  long  we  can  certainly  attain  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  rate  of  contraction  than  in  one  only  one  foot  long,  aside 
from  errors  by  reason  of  sudden  cooling  at  the  ends  from  the 
yokes.  I  think  the  committee  on  tests  should  consider  whether 
this  element  of  sudden  cooling  caused  by  the  yokes  is  not  a 
source  of  error. 

A  further  point  by  Mr.  Keep  is  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  views 
regarding  the  effects  when  a  light  section  is  cast  on  to  a  heavier. 
Virtually,  the  gist  of  my  paper  and  the  result  of  twelve  years  of 
observation  was  the  discovery  irlnj  the  lesser  section  contracted 
less,  longitudinally,  than  the  heavier.  The  older  idea  was  that 
the  light  section  would  cool  first  and  contract  to  a  certain 
length,  while  the  greater  section  would  continue  to  contract  to 
a  greater  extent — right  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  the 
smaller  part  was  supposed  to  contract  more  than  the  larger 
portion.  How  can  we  reconcile  this  contradiction  otherwise 
than  by  considering  volumnar  contraction  ? 

Bearing  upon  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brashear  as  to  the  critical 
point  in  the  cooling  of  castings,  Mr.  Wrightsou  and  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  some  years  since,  observed  expansion  after  pouring  the 
metal  in  the  mould,  occuri-ing,  possiblj',  immediately  before  or 
at  the  time  of  solidification. 

We  do  not  know  if  this  re-expansion  should  be  taken  in  the 
sense  implied.  This  apparent  re-expansion  may  be  as  follows  : 
"When  the  metal  is  poured  in  the  mould  the  difference  between 
the  tem]>erature  of  the  sand  of  the  mould  and  the  molten  iron 
is  probably  something  like  '2,000  degrees  Fahr.    The  first  change 
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will  be  the  loss  of  heat  of  the  surfaces  coming  in  contact  with 
the  colder  sand  of  the  mould.  The  loss  of  temperature  at  this 
stage  will  be  rapid,  causing  the  outer  film  of  the  casting  to 
solidify.  Eventually  the  sand  will  attain  a  temperature  nearly 
that  of  the  casting.  When  this  is  reached  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  tiie  internal  portions  of  the  casting,  which  are  still  iu  a 
fluid  state,  will  assert  itself  to  raise  the  temperatiire  of  the  outer 
film,  causing  expansion,  which  will  maintain  until  complete 
solidification  of  the  casting  has  taken  place;  after  which,  with 
the  loss  of  incandeseuce,  contraction  begins  and  continues  until 
the  casting  is  cold. 

I  have  never  observed  this  re-expansion  in  my  practice, 
although  I  have  tried  to  obsei've  it  by  watching  for  its  effects 
when  making  castings.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Philadelphia,  also 
agrees  with  Mr.  Wrightson  as  to  the  existence  of  this  second 
expansion. 

My  conclusions  are,  that  to  determine  the  deformation  of  a 
casting,  test  f)ieces  of  the  particular  mixture  of  the  iron  to  be 
used  in  the  casting  must  be  made  from  which  the  rate  of 
contraction  is  determined,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  in  the  formula 
given.  From  the  deformation  so  found,  counter  deformation  in 
the  pattern  is  provided  to  obtain  a  normal  casting. 

If  we  make  the  cross  section  of  the  arms  of  a  fly-wheel  so  that 
its  rate  of  cooling  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  rim,  the  initial 
stresses  to  separate  the  arm  may  be  such  as  to  be  a  grave  source 
of  weakness.  The  cross  section  should  be  so  designed  and  pro- 
portioned that  its  rate  of  cooling  should  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rim  so  as  to  insure  the  same  rate  of  contraction. 

The  proper  proportion  of  a  casting  is  rather  a  matter  for  the 
engineer  than  the  foundryman,  and  the  strict  observation  of 
the  laws  of  cooling  must  be  considered  as  a  most  important 
factor  in  designing  a  machine  or  structure. 
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DCC'XIX.* 

.1 1, UMIXUM-BUOyZE  SEAMLESS   TUIUNG. 

BV   LEONAiCD  "WALDO,   BRIDGEPORT,   CT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 
I.    THE    NATURE    OF    ALUMTNUJI    BRONZE. 

It  is  im])ortant  tliat  correct  ideas  ])revail  as  to  the  nature  of  tiiis 
comiuercially  new  material.  Diverse  views  have  found  expression, 
hut  among  those  having  experience  and  observation  of  the  luetal, 
the  opinion  that  aluminum  bronze  is  a  chemical  combination  of 
aluminum  and  copper,  according  to  definite  atomic  proportions,  is 
becoming  fixed.  It  is  a  ditticuit  question  of  metallurgical  chemis- 
try to  determine  the  laws  of  this  combination,  since  the  valency  of 
aluminum  is  in  doubt,  and  it  is  apparently  true  that  the  aluminiile 
or  aluminides  of  copper  formed  by  the  union  of  copper  and 
aluminum  are  freely  soluble  in  molten  copper.  Whatever  the 
atomic  relations  of  the  combination  are,  we  have  the  following 
observed  facts  indicating  a  chemical  combination  between  the 
copper  and  aluminum  in  aluminum  bronze: 

1.  Under  favoring  conditions  well-iieveloped  crystals,  showing 
fixity  of  chemical  composition  and  perfect  regularity  of  form,  are 
found  in  ingot  metal. 

I  give  in  Figs.  KU,  1<)2,  liVA,  Ki-f  illustrations  photograjihcd 
from  the  beautiful  specimens  in  Mr.  E.  S.  Sperry's  collection. 
Figs.  10)1  and  102  are  well-nuirked  octaliedra;  the  others  show 
more  complicated  forms. 

2.  Evidence  of  intense  chemical  action  takes  place  on  adding 
molten  aluminum  to  molten  copper.  The  evolution  of  heat  causes 
the  mass  to  rise  to  whiteness  with  free  evolution  of  gases. 

3.  The  molecular  volume  of  the  resultant  mass  is  less  than  the 
theoretical  volume.     The  specific  gravity  and  electrical  conductiv- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  ibe  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  i)art  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactiom. 
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ity  lire  different  from  values  based  on  the  assumption  tiiat  the 
aluminum  and  copper  are  merel}'  mixed  together. 

i.  The  color  of  the  compounds  corresponding  to  the  formula^ 
Cu,Al  and  Cu^Al  closely  a]>proximate  eacli  other  and  a  true  gold 
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color;  while  tile  (^oior  of  ( 'n,.\l  is  disi  in<-tly  grccnisli  ;ind  r('scnd)les 
brass. 

5.  The  compound  resists  chcinical  actidU  to  wiiicli  oiu'  of  its 
components  will  sometimes  yield. 

6.  In  remelting  the  compound,  both  the  copper  and  the  alumi- 
num give  evidences  of  oxidization,  although,  if  the  aluminum  ex- 
isted in  the  free  state,  the  aluminum  only  should  <)xidiz(\  and  the 
copper  should  be  protected  b}'  the  action  of  llic  ahmiiiiinii. 
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l'"io.  162. — Crystals  op  Ai.umi.nidk  op  Coppek.    MagkifiedFiveDiamkters. 


7.  When  aluminum  bronze  is  in  a  mass  and  the  various  parts 
are  examined  by  ciieraical  analysis  and  optically  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  that  every  part  of  the  solid  mass  is  identical  in 
its  chemical  composition,  and  at  no  point  is  there  any  appearance 
of  liquation  or  any  free  aluminum.     In  malcini^  tiiis  experiment  it 
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is  necessiU'v  tljat  the  hnnr/.e  be  so  made  ;is  to  insure  ii  perfect  fusion 
of  its  components  in  its  preparution. 

8.  Unlilce  ordinary  copper  alloys,  aiuiuiiium  bronze  preserves  its 
identity  up  to  its  melting  point.  It  does  not  become  red-short, 
but  it  can   be  forged  to  a  knife  edge  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  at 


Kid.    ltj;l.  — Al.UMINIDK   OK   CciI'l'EH   (   liYlST AI.S.       NaTUH.VL   tilZK. 

this  temperature  shows  no  tendency  to  "sweat"  its  aluminum  or 
to  otherwise  change  its  chemical  relations.  The  melting  ])oints 
of  those  compounds  corresponding  to  CujAl  and  ( 'ujAl  are  nearly 
identical  (1,030  degrees  Cent.  =  1,886  degrees  Fahr.,  Le  Verrier). 
This  condition  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  173,  which  shows  the  two 
ends  of  an  aluminum-bronze  tube  drawn  apart  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  1,300  degrees  Faiir.  =  705  degrees  Cent.    Figs.  170  !>nd  171 
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show  the  a|>|)t,';iriince  of  bi'ass  muloi'  the  effect  of  a  lower  temper- 
ature. 

0.  There  are  no  alloti'ojiie  forms  Iciiown  of  ahimiiium.  It  acts 
feebly  as  a  base,  but  in  many  known  cases  plays  the  part  of  an 
acid  radical,  forming  with  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  magnesium, 
etc.,  a  series  of  aluminates.  The  equivalency  of  the  aluminum  here 
is  in  douljt.     In  the  case  of  the  compound  ALCle  anil  its  class, 


Fig.   ](i4. — Ai.uminidk  of  (  oppei!  (  kystais.     Natural  Size. 


aluminum  is  probably  a  tetrad.  In  the  case  of  aluminum  methide, 
Al(  CII3I3,  it  seems  to  be  a  triad.  The  equivalency  of  copper  is  also 
in  doubt.  It  is  probably  a  dyad.  It  is  believed  to  have  the 
]noperty  in  certain  cases  of  becoming  a  negative  acid  radical, 
and  at  least  four  oxides  are  known.  The  chemistry  of  the  copper, 
oxygen,  and  aluminum  elements,  not  including  the  occluded  gases 
which  are  set  free  at  the  melting  tem]K'riitures.  thus  becomes 
liighly  complicated,  and  the  exact  reactions  taking  place  must  vary 
with    varvingf  crucible   charjjes   and   furnace   treatment.      Most 
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probably  tliere  will  be  I'oiind  to  be  ;i  series  of  compounds  of 
uiuiiiinuiii  and  copper,  <ind  these  compounds  may  exist  in  sucli 
numbers  that  we  may  lind  for  practical  purposes  that  aluminum 
combines  with  copper  in  all  atomic  proportions.  Debray 
{Comjdcs  Rnuhif:,  43,  925)  points  out  tliat  if  ALO.,  and  CuO  are 
strono;ly  heated  with  carbon,  we  <;et  the  result  Cu,Al.     For  con- 
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venience  of  I'efereiice,  1  give;  tiie  more  important  percentages  of 
aluminum  which  correspond  to  the  formuhe  opposite  : 

Assiiniins  the  jitoinic  weij^ht  of  aliuiiiimin  =  27.0  and  of  copi)er  =  G3.3. 


<Ju..Al  . 
C1I3AI 
f'li.Al 
('H„AI  . 
("u„Al  . 
Cu„Al . 
Cu.AI 


Pku  Cent,  ok 

.Vl.UMINlM. 

17.6 
Vi.U 

Foll,Ml.I,A. 

Cii.oAl 

Cu,=Al 

CuuAl 

Cu,„Al 

Cu,«Al 

CujoAl 

Pki:  Cknt.   of 
1.1(1 

3  44 

9.6.5 

7 .  8H 

■:  96 

3  61 

6.65 
5.07 
4.54 

1 .  ;!•-> 
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It  is  perhaps  unnecessaiy  to  restate  ihe  above  considei'ations, 
which  have  led  the  best  authorities  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
so-called  alloys  of  copper  and  aluminum  must  be  considered 
as  railically  different  from  the  various  metallic  mixtures  of  copper, 
zinc,  tin,  nickel,  manganese,  and  lead  which  have  made  the  bulk 
of  the  copper  alloys  of  commerce.  There  are,  as  is  well  enougli 
known,  certain  chemical  compounds  among  these  last-mentioned 
:iiloys.     These  clieniical  cnm])niinds  are  useful   as   illustrating  in 


Fig.  166— Hydkaui.ic  Draw  Benches  (Fdpe  Tdbe  Co.),  Feed  Ekd. 

kind,  hut  not  in  degree,  the  affinity  between  copper  and  alu- 
minum ;  since  even  in  such  definite  compounds  as  CuZuj  and 
SnCu.,  the  affinity  is  weak,  while  in  tlie  aluminum  bronzes  or 
filuminides  of  copper  there  is  no  commercial  methoil  of  sepa- 
rating the  two  constituents. 

Tlie  result  of  this  chemical  union  is  the  strongest  of  the  copper 
compounds  or  alloys.  Wire  is  readily  drawn  from  it  -nith  a  tensile 
strength  of  180,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Indeed,  it  is  within 
tlie  range  of  possibility  that,  as  the  effects  of  small  percentages 
of    silicon  and  other  agents  are  better   known,  cold-drawn  alu- 
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miniim  bronze  ma}'   be  made  which  shall  approach  the  highest 
attainment  of  special  steels — at  least  in  their  iintempered  state. 

But  there  are  points  in  which  aluminum  bronze  seems  me- 
chanically superior  to  any  steel.  It  cannot,  at  present,  be  tem- 
pered; but  it  does  not  seem  to  show  any  change  in  the  nature 
of  crystallization  under  stress  or  shock.  Thin  soft  ribbon  may  be 
indefinitely  coiled  and  uncoiled  or  run  over  rollers.  A  bar  may 
be  struck  indefinitely  upon  one  end :    I  cite  an    instance  where 
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a  riHe  firing-pin  \\'as  struck  hvim-  liio,()(io  blows  without  appar- 
ently changing  its  niolocuhii'  condiliun.  It  can  be  made  of  all 
degrees  of  hardness,  and  its  sli'cMiglli  and  percenlag(M)f  elongation 
varied  from  40,000  to  100,000  pounds  p(;i'  scjuare  inch,  and  from 
seventy  per  cent,  to  one  per  cent,  in  ten-inch  l)ars.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  combination  of  sti'engtii  with  ductility,  I  cite  the 
fact  tliat  aluminum-bronze  cartridges  made  foi'  tliti  new  sinall- 
<'alil)re  low-trajectory  i-iH<3  were  Hred  Utv  iiioic  iliau  ninety  con- 
secutiv(;  I'ounds.  chai'ged  with  smokcb'ss  |)()wd('r,  at  tli(>  Fi'ank- 
ford  Arsenal,  for  a  lirinji-  test.     Added  to  these  mechanical  values 
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are  the  chemic.il  resistance  to  corrosive  influences  and  tiic  sniiill 
electric  potential  of  the  combined  aluminum  and  copper.  The 
non-corrosiveness  is  only  excelled  by  that  of  the  noble  metals; 
and  the  low,  almost  zero,  electric  j)Otential  of  the  aluminum 
bronze  gives  it  a  value  in  structural  engineering  which  peculiarly 
tits  it  for  acid  industrial  works  or  water-tube  boilers  and  con- 
densers. This  value  has  already  been  tested  on  a  large  scale  in 
underground  tide-water  retainint;-  Ijolts  in  our  seacoast  Ijatteries, 


Fifi.  168— Annealing  FuiiN.UEs  at  the  ]'ope  Ti  be  Works. 


and  in  sulphite  pulp  mills  and  the  electrolytic  vats  of  large  copper 
refineries.  As  its  cost  is  reduced  by  improved  methods  of  work- 
ing, it  is  finding  its  way  into  many  uses  where  steel  or  iron  has 
a  short  life  from  rust,  inability  to  resist  corrosion,  or  lack  of 
density  and  strength. 

II.     THK    I'ROm'CTK  IN"    OK    SKAMI.KSS    TITiKS. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  aluminum  bronze  was  an  ideal 
metal  for  drawn  tubes;  but  sei'ious  ditticulties  presented  them- 
selves at  every  stage  of  production,  from  the  ingot  down.    It  was 
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my  belief  that  the  Mannesraann  or  some  kindred  process  presented 
the  most  feasible  solution  of  getting  the  cylindrical  ingot  in  a 
sufficient!}'  economical  way,  and  after  the  ingot  was  obtained  that 
some  plant  capable  of  cold-drawing  the  higher  grades  of  steel  was 
necessar\'  to  produce  the  finished  tube.  Experiment  had  shown 
that  aluminum  bronze  was  not  to  be  economically  worked,  or  even 
worked  at  all  with  man}'  grades,  on  draw  benches  originally 
planned   for  copper  or  brass.      The   hardness   and    high  tensile 
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strength  combined  were  found  to  be  desli'uclivr  Id  the  dies  iisc^d 
in  the  best  hydraulic  benches  for  brass  and  copper.  Il  ri'imiiiicd. 
therefore,  for  the  combination  of  the  casting  plant  of  ilie  \\',ildu 
Foundry,  under  the  direction  of  its  superintendent,  .Mr.  E.  S. 
Sperry,  to  furnish  the  solid  billet;  for  the  newly  introduced 
Mannesmann  plant  at  the  rolling-mills  of  Benedict  &  Burnhani  at 
Waterbury,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  f'has.  S.  Morse,  to 
convert  the  solid  ingot  into  a  cylindrical  tube:  and  for  the  new 
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Fig.  Kh.— Govt.  Hk.vss.   "A. 


Fig.  171 — Ohdinahy  Brass,  "  C." 


Pope  Tube  AYorks,  built  to  cold-draw  the  nickel  and  otber  strong 
steels,  under  the  superintendence  of  "Mi'.  IT.  TT.  F.anies.  to  convert 
the  cylindrical  tube  billet  nf  the  M;innesm;inn  process  into  the  fin- 
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isheil  tube  for  tlie  nuirket.  To  these  tliree  yentleiiieii  is  due  the 
success  of  the  jn'ocess  of  whicli  I  have  liere  foi'  your  iusjiection 
various  results. 

Tlie  process  of  inakiug  a  soliil  aluniinuui-hrouze  ingot  has  not 
yet  been  described.  The  system  of  sohtl  hot  tubular  ingot-rolling 
known  as  the  Mannesmann  process  is  outlined  in  some  detail  at 
])age  3S4of  the  T/ansnct!ons  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers, vol.  xix..  for  1S91.  The  Benedict  &  Burnham  Company 
have  introduced  benefiting  changes  in  the  details  of  the  process 
there  ilescribed,  and  the  Waterbury  plant  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
From  one  to  two  minutes  is  the  time  required  to  reduce  a  solid 
three-inch  billet  to  a  cylindrical  forging  read}'  for  thedi'aw  bench. 

After  leaving  the  Mannesmann  rolls  the  cylindrical  aluminum- 
bronze  ingots  were  given  several  passes  on  the  draw  benches  at 
Benedict  <fe  Burnham's,  to  lessen  their  size  to  a  point  where  they 
could  be  taken  by  the  Pope  Company's  benches  as  at  that  time 
completed,  the  Pope  Company's  larger  benches  not  yet  being  in 
place. 

The  new  hydraulic  cold-drawing  jilant  of  the  Pope  Tube 
"Works  is  driven  by  two  triple-expansion,  single-acting  Riedler 
])umping  engines,  rated  at  500  horse-power  each,  but  which  can 
work  up  to  1,000  horse-power  each.  The  arrangement  is  designed 
by  E.  D.  Leavitt,  and  an  idea  of  the  total  efficiency  may  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  1  horse-power  is  obtained  for  somewhat  less 
than  12  pounds  of  steam  with  135  pounds  initial  pressure.  These 
engines  work  through  two  iiydraulic  accumulators  having  Ifi-inch 
rams,  and  working  the  8  and  6-inch  draw  benches  with  a  nuixi- 
uuuii  pressure  at  the  benches  of  1,280  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  TS-inch  fire-tube  boilers  are  shown  in  Fig.  178.  These  boil- 
ers were  used  in  a  preliminary  test  of  the  aluminum-bronze  tubes. 
The  tubes  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  Table  I.  were  inserted  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  flame  of  the  fire  just  as  it  enters  the 
iron  fire  tubes  of  the  boiler.  There  "was  no  water  or  other  cool- 
ing of  the  aluminum-bronze  tubes  during  this  period,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  time  no  change  was  observed  in  the  aluminum-bronze 
tube,  though  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  furnace 
tire  for  twenty-four  hours  at  the  i)oint  the  furnace  fire  enters  the 
large  boiler. 

Figs.  165  and  166  show  the  two  ends  respectively  when  the  liy- 
(li'aulic  power  is  applied  and  when  the  tubular  ingot  is  fetl  to  the 
tlies  for  reduction. 
29 
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Figs.  167  and  IfiS  show  the  methods  adopted  for  anneahng  tubes, 
which  consists  in  sealing  them  up  in  long  cast-iron  cylinders  and 
tiien  heating  to  a  red  heat  in  tiie  furnace  shown  in  Fig.  168. 

Aluminum-bronze  tubes  require  frequent  annealing  during  the 
process  of  drawing,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  higher  com- 
jiounds,  such  as  Cu^Al,  which  ai-e  as  dilBcult  to  draw  as  nickel  steel. 

It  is  known  that  up  to  the  limit  of  commercial  tem])eratures 
— sav   4i'<i   to   ."lOO   dt>i;i-(>(>s   Falii'. — aluniinum    bronze   I'ctains   its 


iLER,  I'oPK  TiBE  Works. 


initial  strength,  in  tliis  respect  it  shows  its  great  superiority  to 
ordinary  brasses  and  bronzes.  It  was  not  known  what  the  be- 
havior of  aluminum-bronze  would  be  at  a  cherry -red  heat  or  any 
such  temperature  as  might  be  reached  by  exposing  empty  boiler 
tubes,  for  instance,  to  forced-draft  fires.  To  determine  this  in- 
teresting question,  Mr.  Souther,  in  charge  of  the  testing  depart- 
ment of  the  Pope  Works,  devised  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig. 
IfiO.  Tiie  jaws  of  the  Sellei-s-Emery  testing  machine  are  shown 
with  an  aluminum-bronze  tube  clamped  between  them.  This  tube 
passes    through    an    asbestos-lined,  Russia-iron-covered   charcoal 
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furnace,  conveniently  hung  by  a  pulley  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
testing  room.  Passing  through  one  end  to  the  middle  of  the 
tube  are  the  platinum  and  platino-iriditim  terminals  of  aLeC'hate- 
lier  pyrometer,  the  indicating  galvanometer  for  which  is  mounted 
in  the  cellar  beneath.  The  standardization  of  this  pyrometer  is 
based  upon  the  boiling  points  of  water  and  naphthalene  and  the 
melting  points  of  lead,  aluminum,  and  copper. 

Table  I.  gives  the  chemical  analysis  and  the  tests  of  the  best 
brass  tubes  the  market  now  affoi-ds,  together  witli  the  tests  of 
the  same  size  tubes  of  open-hearth  Swedish  steel  and  a  low 
aluminum  bronze — about  Cu„Al,  or  a  -ii  per  cent,  bronze. 


I.  Tksts  of  Tubes  at  Ordinauy    Tempekatures,   Cold-diiaws   and   not 
Annealed. 


Analysis  at 
Pope  Manii- 
f  ac  t  u  ring 
Co.'sTestins' 


y         1  f  I  i   CI     ^CUb.  1    CI     VCUU.  i   CI     i^cub.  1.  CI     \.CUll. 

laboratory,  ,   (^.^ppgj.   29^g     Copper,  67.58  Carbon,  0.420  Copper,        95.1 

Henry    sou-      ^inc.       hU.83  ,  Zinc,       31.07  Phospliorus,  O.OHl  Aluminum,  4.? 


.\lnininum  Bronze, 
Cn.Al. 


ther,  Engi 
n  e  e  r  of 
Tests,  Nov., 
1896. 


Cold-d  rawn 
and  not  an- 
nealed : 

Outside  diam. . 

Inside  diam. . . 

Area  in  sq.  in. 

Gauge  length. 

Yield  point.. . . 

Strength  per ; 

sq.  in C 

Elongation    I 
in  10  in.. .  ( 


Lead, 
Tin, 


0.35     Lead, 
0.013  Tin, 


ph< 

0.85  .Manganese,  0.500  Silicon, 

0.01   Sulphur,        0.031 

Silicon,  0.110 

Copper.  0.007 


i.79 

.35 

0.05 


Inches. 
1.503 
1.348 
0.38092 
10. 

Pounds. 
Xot  defined. 

77,900 

Per  cent. 

54 


Inches. 
1.5000 
1.332 
0.39584 
10. 

Pounds. 
63.100 

81,900 

Per  cent. 

9.3 


Inches. 
1.504 
1.342 
0.3427 

10. 

Pounds. 

64,200 

79.300 


Inches. 

1.491 

1.311 

0.42157 
10. 
Pounds. 

68,700 

96,000 


^  For  this  test  a  similar  tube  of  steel,  but  not  cut  from  the  same  tube  as  iit  the  hot  tests  belo 
was  used.    Carbon,  0.35  per  cent. 


Table  II.  shows  the  eflfect  of  heating  the  aiuminum-bionze  tube 
of  Table  I.  to  a  bright  red  and  then  plunging  it  into  water.  The 
ultimate  strength  of  9G,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  4.9  per 
cent,  elongation  become  changed  to  about  one-half  this  strength, 
47,600  pounds,  and  to  thirteen  times  the  per  cent,  elongation. 
This  ratio  of  change  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  low  compoumls  and 
reaches  a  minimum  in  the  high  compounds  at  about  Cu^Al. 
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II.  Tests  of  Tubes   at   Oudinary  Temperatubes,    Cold-dbawn   axd  An- 

SEAIED   AT  A   RED    HEAT. 

P. 
AlQmlDUBi  Bronze,  Cu^Al. 
Cold-drawn  and  annealed  at  a  red  heat  : 

OiUside  diameter 1 .  623  inches. 

Inside  •'  1 .41.5  inches. 

Area  in  square  inches 0.508  square  inch. 

Gauge  length 10  inches. 

Yield  point 24,200  pounds. 

Strt-ngth  per  square  inch 47.600  pounds. 

Elongation  in  10  inches 04.9  per  cent. 

Table  III.  gives  the  results  of  testing  the  four  drawn  tubes  in  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  169.  Figs.  170, 171, 172,  and  173  show  the 
tubes  after  breaking  in  the  furnace.  Fig's.  17-1,  175,  176,  and  177 
show  an  end  view  of  one-half  of  each  tube.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
while  the  brass  tubes  have  each  crumbled  and  disintegrated  at 
the  high  temperature,  the  steel  and  the  aluminum-bronze  tubes 
show  no  such  disintegration,  but  both  draw  out  to  a  thin  edge  and 
then  break.  This  is  a  most  instructive  experiment,  as  demon- 
strating the  homogeneity  of  the  aluminum  bronze.  Of  course,  at 
1.4:00  degrees  Fahr.  the  bronze  is  relatively  much  nearer  its  plastic 
and  melting  point,  about  l.SOO  degrees  Fahr.,  than  is  the  steel  which 
melts  several  hundred  degrees  higher.  The  temperature  is  an 
extreme  in  which  no  metal  can  be  serviceable. 

III.  Tests  op  Tubes  ■while  at  Temperatukes  between  1,300=  Fahr.  axd 

1.400°  Fahr. 


Ordinary  ,  Swedish      -^-S." 
Brass  "^P™^        Bronze 

T-be.     stedTnbei    ^"^^ 


Temperature  to  which  heated 

Length  of  time  heated  before  test  was  made. 

Seciioual  area  before  heating 

Length  of  specimen 

Tubes  broke  at 

Maximum  strength  of  tubes  at  this  tempera- 
ture   

I 

Elongation  of  consecutive  inches   in   the 
f  u  mace 

Diameter  at  break 


1.310= F.  1.350' F. 

15  min.    15  min. 

Inches.  '  Inches. 

0.S866  I  0.3947 
23.49       24.18 
less  than  less  than 

400  lbs.  I  250  lbs. 


Lbs. 

1,250 
Inches. 

0.04 
.10 
.33 
.72* 
.20 
.07 

1.12 


Lbs. 

250 
Inches. 

0.02 
.10 
.45 
.68* 
.13 
.04 

1.119 


1,340' F. 

20  min. 

Inches. 

0.3819 

24.10 

less  than 

100  lbs. 

Lbs. 

4,100 

Inches. 

0.03 

.14 

.59* 

.43 

.12 

.05 


1,410' F. 

2(1  min. 

Inches. 

0.4277 
24  02 

700  lbs. 

Lbs. 

1,950 
Inches. 

0.03 
.15 

1.33* 
.38 
.09 
.03 

0.858 


"  Break  occora. 
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Table  IV.  gives  the  results  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  tests  at 
about  1,000  degrees  Fahr.  In  these  results  we  see  the  same  excellent 
qualities  of  the  aluminum  bronze.  It  is  still  at  a  red  heat,  but 
the  metal  shows  its  serviceability  by  having  nearly  three  times 
the  strength  of  the  best  brass. 


IV.  Tests  of  Tdbes  while  at  Tempeuatuues  between  980° 
1,010°  Fahr. 


Govern- 
ment 
Brass 
Tube. 


Ordinary 
Brass 

Tube. 


Swedish 

Open- 

lieartli 

steel  Tube 


Bronze 

Tube, 
CuoAI. 


Temperature  to  which  lieated 

Length  of  time  heated  before  test  was  made. 


Sectional  area  before  heating 


Length  of  specimens. 
Thickness 


Tubes  brolie  at 

Maximum  strengtli  of  tubes  at  this  tempera- 
ture   


Elongation  of  consecutive   inches  in  tlie 
furnace 


975°  F. 
20  min. 
Sq.  In. 
0.3971 
Indies. 
33.96 
0.084 
Lbs. 
Missed. 

1,000 
Inches. 
0.03 
.05 
.27 
.33* 
.07 
.03 


980°  F. 

30  min. 

Sq.  In. 

0.3867 

Inches. 

34.16 

0.08i 

Lbs. 

1,500 

3,750 
Inches. 
0.02 
0.10 
0.40 
0.36* 
0.10 
0.03 


1,010° F. 

20  min. 

Sq.  In. 

0.3816 

Inches. 

24.04 

0.081 

Lbs. 

10,000 

17.500 
Inches. 
0.01 
0.03 
0.04 
0.37* 
0.05 
0.03 


1,000°  F. 
20  min. 
Sq.  In. 
0.4321 
Inches. 
34.00 


Lbs. 
4,000 

6,100 
Inches. 
0.02 
0.06 
0.20 
0.33* 
0.12 
0.04 


Collating  the  above  results  relating  to  an  aluminum-bronze 
tube  of  an  outside  diameter  of  1.5  inches  and  a  thickness  of  .091 
inch,  we  have  the  following  data : 


Broken  cold 

Ileiited  to  bright  red,  cooled,  iuui  ( 
then  broken ji 

Heated  to  1,410°  Fahr.  and  broken  ( 
at  that  temperature ) 

Heated  to  1,000°  Falir.  and  broken  ) 
at  tliat  temperature j' 


Ultimate  Strength. 


96,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 

47,600  11)8.  per  sq.  inch. 

f  Knife-edge  break,  ) 

\  700  lbs.,  [ 

i  4,560  max.  ) 

(  4.000  lbs.,  I 

}  6,100  max.  )" 


4.9 
64.9 

133  in  1  inch. 

37  in  1  inch. 


I 
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DCCXX.* 

HISTORICAL  AND    TECHNICAL   SKETCH   OF  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  THE   BESSEMER  PROCESS. 

BY   SIR  HENRY  BESSESIER,  LONDON,  ENGLAXD. 

(Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. i 

Ever  mindful  of  tlae  great  lionoi-  spontaneously  conferred  on 
me  h\  the  President  and  Council  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  electing  me  an  honorary  member 
of  that  learned  body,  I  have  deemed  it  both  a  privilege  and  a 
duty  on  my  part  to  lay  before  them  a  brief  account  of  the  early 
origin  of  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel  manufacture,  as  devel- 
oped at  my  bronze  powder  maniifactory  in  London. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that  this  invention  had  its  origin 
in  certain  experiments  commenced  in  January,  1855,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  quality  of  cast  iron  employed  for  found- 
ing heavy  ordnance,  by  rendering  the  iron  more  tough,  increas- 
ing its  tensile  strength,  and  making  it  less  subject  to  injury  by 
abrasion.  I  was  aware  that  Fairbairn  and  others  had  sought  to 
improve  cast  iron  by  the  fusion  of  some  malleable  scrap  iron 
along  with  the  pig  iron  in  the  cupola  furnace  ;  this  fusion  of 
scrap  iron,  intermixed  with  the  mass  of  coke,  was  found  to  con- 
A-ert  the  malleable  iron  into  white  cast-iron,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  much  contaminated  with  sulphur,  and  thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  this  method  had  failed  in  its  object.  In  my  experiments 
I  avoided  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  Fairbairn's  plan,  by  em 
ploying  a  reverberatoiy  furnace  in  which  the  pig  iron  was  fused 
forming  a  bath  ;  into  this  bath  1  put  broken-up  bars  of  blistei 
steel,  made  from  Swedish  or  other  charcoal  iron,  its  fiision  tak- 
ing place  without  being  further  carburized  by  contact  with  the 
solid  fuel,  or  contaminated  b}'  the  absorption  of  sulphur.  The 
high  temperature  necessary  for  the  fusion  of  a  large  proportion 
of  steel   in   the  bath,  was  attained  by   constructing   the  fire- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1896t  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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grate  much  wider  than  the  bath,  by  contractiug  the  width  of 
the  furnace  considerably  at  the  bridge,  and  also  by  continuing 
to  taper  the  furnace  slightly  all  the  way  from  the  fire-bridge 
to  the  downcast  flue,  which  was  connected  with  a  tall  chimney 
shaft.  My  English  patent  for  this  arrangement  bears  date 
January  10,  1855.  Many  alterations  and  modifications  of  this 
furnace  were  made  from  time  to  time  ;  it  was  found  that  the 
large  volume  of  flame  swee^^iug  over  the  open  hearth  of  the 
furnace  was  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  combi;stible 
gas,  to  consume  which  a  hollow  fire-bridge  was  employed,  hav- 
ing numerous  perforations  made  in  the  fire-clay  lumjas  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  jets  of  hot  atmos- 
pheric air  to  mingle  with  these  combustible  gases,  which  had 
the  effect  of  producing  an  intense  heat  close  down  on  the  surface 
of  the  bath  ;  it  was  also  found  that  the  admission  of  hot  air  <al] 
along  the  back  of  the  fire-bridge  produced  a  decarbonizing 
action  on  the  bath ;  and  hence  the  degree  of  carburation  of  the 
metal  might  be  altered  by  regulating  the  admission  of  air. 
The  flow  of  air  through  the  hollow  fire-bridge  served  also  to 
moderate  its  temperature  and  render  it  more  dui'able. 

Some  of  the  samples  of  metal  which  I  ])roduced  by  this  pro- 
cess were,  when  annealed,  of  an  extremely  tine  grain  and  of  great 
strength.  At  this  stage  of  my  experiments  I  determined  on 
casting  a  small  model  gun,  which  in  the  lathe  gave  shavings 
slightly  curled,  and  closely  resembling  the  turnings  from  a  steel 
ingot.  The  metal  when  jjolished  also  looked  white  and  close- 
grained  like  steel.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  casting  that 
I  took  it  over  to  Paris,  obtained  an  audience  with,  and  showed 
it  to,  the  Emperor,  who  had,  in  fact,  encouraged  me  to  make  an 
attempt  to  improve  iron  employed  in  founding  heavy  ordnance. 
His  Majesty,  who  had  desired  me  to  report  progress,  accepted  this 
experimental  gun,  remarking  that  some  day  it  might  have  an 
historical  interest,  and  it  was  in  recognition  of  this  circumstance 
that  his  Majesty,  later  on,  intimated  to  me,  through  Colonel 
Belle\dlle,  his  desire  to  confer  on  me  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  provided  I  coidd  obtain  permission  to  wear 
it,  a  privilege  which  our  ambassadors  twice  refused.  His 
Majesty  also  gave  me  permission  to  erect  my  furnace  at  the 
government  cannon  foundry  at  Ruelle  near  Angouleme,  to  which 
place  I  went,  with  proper  introductions,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  all  the  necessary  details.     I  also  sent  over  from  Eug- 
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laud  several  thousaud  special  tire-bricks,  etc..  for  the  erection 
of  the  furnace. 

But  ou  resuming  my  further  researches,  after  returuing  to 
London,  an  incident  occurred  which  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the 
intended  works  at  the  Euelle  Gun  Foundry,  and,  in  fact,  altered 
all  my  future  plans  and  investigations. 

The  furnace  as  it  was  then  arranged  is  shown  in  vertical  section 
by  Fig.  179,  and  in  horizontal  section  on  a  line  passing  through 
openings  in  the  perforated  hollow  tire-bridge  by  Fig.  180,  where 
the  narrowing  of  the  body  of  the  furnace  is  clearly  shown,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  jets  of  air  were  directed  so  as  to  produce 


an  intense  ignition  of  the  combustible  gases  mingled  with,  and 
passing  over,  with  the  large  volume  of  flame,  from  the  over- 
charged fire-grate. 

The  small  scale  on  whicili  this  experimental  furnace  was  built 
(viz.:  a  capacity  of  tlu'ee  hundredweight  only)  was  much  against 
my  obtaining  the  high  temperatui'e  necessary  to  melt  a  large 
proportion  of  steel  in  the  pig-iron  bath.  I  was  of  course  fully 
aware  that  a  furnace  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cast  a  five  or  a 
ten  ton  gun  would  produce  a  much  higher  temperature  than  it  was 
possible  to  attain  in  my  small  furnace,  and  also  that  a  forced  draft, 
obtained  by  closing  in  the  ash-pit  and  forcing  air  into  it,  would 
also  still  further  increase  the  temperature.  That  this  forced  draft 
was  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  took  out 
a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel,  dated  October  17, 
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1855;  tbat  is,  about  two  mouths  after  the  casting  of  the  model 
gun.  In  this  patent  I  fully  described  the  forcing  of  air,  by  a 
fan,  into  the  closed  ash-pits  of  furnaces  emjaloyed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cast-steel ;  and  it  has  often  since  occurred  to  me 
that,  with  the  additional  resources  still  untried,  I  did  not  act 
wisely  in  so  suddenly  abandoning  these  open-hearth  experi- 
ments, in  favor  of  an  entirely  different  system,  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  the  incident  before  referred  to.     But  with  my  impul- 


sive nature  and  my  intense  desire  to  follow  up  every  new  problem 
which  presented  itself,  I  at  once  threw  myself  uni-eservedl}-  into 
this  iiew  study,  whicli  seemed  to  open  a  way  to  tlie  rapid  pro- 
duction of  bars,  rails,  and  plites,  of  malleable  metal  direct  from 
the  blast  furnace. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  may  be  intei-esting,  even  at 
this  distant  period,  to  speculate  on  what  would  have  been  the 
natui-al  outcome  of  the  open-hearth-furnace  experiments,  had  I 
not  been  so  suddenly  diverted  from  their  further  pursuit. 

Such  a  furnace,  with  a  forced  draft  and  a  capacity  of  ten  tons, 
would  undoubtedly  have  melted  malleable  ii-on  or  steel  in  a 
bath  of  pig  iron,  and  have  decarburized  it  to  the  desired  extent, 
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for  I  bad,  in  fact,  in  this  small  fiirnace  already  fused  steel  in  a 
bath  of  pig  iron,  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  as  far  back  as  January,  1855,  I  had  claimed  in  my  patent 
^'thefuxioii  of  steel  in  a  hath  of  me/fed  p/(f  or  cast  iron  in  a  reverber- 
atory furnace,  as  herein  descrified." 

This  was  about  ten  years  prior  to  the  first  patent  taken  out 
by  M.  Emile  Martin,  and  now  generally  known  as  the  Siemens- 
Martin  process.  This  patent  was  obtained  in  England  in  the 
name  of  Emile  Martin  only,  and  is  dated  August  18,  1865,  or 
more  than  ten  years  after  my  patent  of  January  10,  1855.  M. 
Emile  Martin,  in  his  patent,  says  :  "The  manufacture  is  effected 
upon  the  principle  of  fusion  of  iron  or  natural  steel  in  a  bath  of 
cast  iron,  maintained  at  a  white  heat,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
such  as  a  Siemens  gas-furnace." 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  make  no  claim  whatever  to  the  prior 
invention  of  the  Martin-Siemens  process,  nor  do  I  for  one 
moment  assume  that  my  patent  of  1855  furnished  any  informa- 
tion which  either  of  these  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of; 
tut  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  fiision  of  steel  in  a 
bath  of  pig  iron,  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
which  I  had  patented  and  successfully  effected,  was,  to  use  a 
favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  (ipproaching  within 
measuraUe  diManee"  of  that  now  well-known  and  successful 
process. 

On  my  return  from  the  Ruelle  Gun  Foundry,  I  resumed  my 
experiments  with  the  open-hearth  furnace,  when  the  I'emarkable 
incident  I  have  twice  referred  to,  occurred  in  this  way  :  Some 
pieces  of  pig-iron  in  one  side  of  the  bath  attracted  my  attention 
by  remaining  unmelted  despite  the  great  heat  of  the  furnace,  and 
I  turned  on  a  little  more  air  through  the  fire-bridge,  with 
the  intention  of  increasing  the  combustion ;  on  again  opening 
the  furnace  door  after  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  these  two 
pieces  of  pig  still  remained  unfused.  I  then  took  an  iron  bar, 
with  the  intention  of  pushing  them  into  the  bath,  when  I  dis- 
covered that  they  were  merely  thin  shells  of  decarburized 
iron,  as  represented  at  Fig.  181,  thus  showing  that  atmos- 
piieric  air  alone  was  capable  of  wliolly  decarburizing  gray  pig 
iron  and  converting  it  into  malleable  iron  without  puddling  or 
any  other  manipulation.  It  was  this  which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  my  thoughts,  and  after  due  consideration  I  became  convinced 
that  if  air  could  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  sufficiently  exten- 
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sive  surface  of  molten  crude  iron  the  latter  would  rapidly  be 
converted  into  malleable  iron. 

This,  like  all  new  pi-oblems,  had  a  special  interest  for  me,  and 
I  became  impatient  to  test  it  by  more  than  a  laboratory  expei'i- 
ment.  Without  loss  of  time  I  had  some  fire-clay  crucibles  made 
with  perforated  covers,  and  also  some  fire-clay  blow-pipes,  which 
I  joined  to  a  three-feet  length  of  one-inch  gas  pipe,  the 
opposite  end  of  which  was  attached  by  a  piece  of  rubber  lubing 
to  a  fixed  blast  pipe.  This  elastic  connection  permitted  the 
easy  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  blow-pipe  into  and  out 
of  the  crucible,  as  shown  at  Fig.  182,  which  represents  a  vertical 
section  of  an  air  fui-nace,  containing  a  crucible,  which  in  this 
case  represented  the  "  converter."  About  ten  pounils  of  molten 
gray  pig  iron  about  half  filled  the  crucible,  and  thirty  minutes' 
blowing  was  found  to  convert  ten  pounds  of  this  gray  pig  iron 
into  soft  malleable  iron.  Here  at  least  one  great  fact  was  elicited, 
viz.:  the  absolute  decarburization  of  molteu  crude  iron  without 
any  manipulation,  hut  not  without  fuii ;  for  had  not  a  very  high 
temperature  been  kept  up  in  the  air  furnace  all  the  time  this  quiet 
blowing  for  thirty  minutes  was  going  on,  it  would  have  resulted 
in  the  solidification  of  the  metal  in  the  crucible  long  before 
complete  decarburation  had  been  ell'ected.  Hence  arose  the  all- 
important  question  :  Can  sufficient  internal  heat  be  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air  to  retain  the  fluidity  of  the 
metal  until  it  is  wholly  decarburized  in  a  vessel  not  externally 
heated  ? 

This  I  determined  to  try  without  delay.  I  fitted  u])  a  larger 
blast  cylinder  in  connection  with  a  twenty  liorse  power  engine 
which  I  had  daily  at  work,  and  I  also  erected  an  ordinary 
foundry  cupola  capable  of  melting  half  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  Then 
came  the  question  of  the  best  form  and  size  for  the  exjierimental 
"  converter."  I  had  very  few  data  to  guide  me  in  this,  as  the 
crucible  converter  was  hidden  from  view  in  the  furnace  during 
the  blow.  I,  however,  found  that  slag  was  produced  during  the 
blow  and  escaped  through  the  holes  in  the  lid  ;  tliis  fact  guided 
ni9  to  the  construction  of  a  very  simple  form  of  cylindrical 
converter,  about  four  feet  in  height  in  the  interior,  which  was 
sufficiently  tall  and  capacious,  as  I  believed,  to  prevent  auytliing 
but  a  few  sparks  and  heated  gases  from  escaping  through  a 
central  hole  made  in  the  flat  top  of  the  vessel  for  that  purpose, 
as  shown  in  vertical  section  at  Fig.  183.     The  converter  had  six 
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horizontal  tuyeres  arrauged  around  the  lower  part  of  it  ;  these 
were  couuected  by  six  adjustable  branch  pipes,  deriving  their 
supply  of  air  from  an  annular  rectangular  chamber  extending 
around  the  converter,  as  shown. 

All  being  thus  arranged,  and  a  blast  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
pressure  turned  on,  about  seven  hundredweight  of  molten  pig 


iron  was  run  into  the  hopper  provided  on  one  side  of  tlie  con- 
verter for  that  purpose.  All  went  on  quietly  for  aboiit  ten 
minutes.  Sparks,  such  as  are  commonly  seen  when  tapping  a 
cupola,  accompanied  by  hot  gases,  ascended  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  converter,  just  as  I  supposed  would  be  the 
case,  but  soon  after  a  rapid  change  took  place.  In  fact,  the 
silicon  had  been  quietly  consumed,  and  the  oxygen  next  uniting 
■with  the  carbon,  sent  up  an  ever-increasing  stream  of  sparks 
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and  a  voluminous  white  flame  ;  theu  followed  a  succession  of 
mild  explosions,  throwing  molten  slags  and  splashes  of  metal 
high  up  into  the  air,  the  apparatus  becoming  a  miniature  volcano 
in  a  state  of  active  eruption.  No  one  could  approach  the  con- 
verter to  turn  ofl'  the  blast,  and  some  low  flat  zinc-covered  roofs 
close  at  hand  were  in  danger  of  being  set  ou  fire  by  the  shower 
of  red-hot  matter  falling  on  them.  All  this  was  a  veritable 
revelation  to  me,  as  I  had  in  no  way  anticipated  such  violent 
results.  However,  in  ten  minutes  more  the  eruption  had 
ceased,  the  flame  died  down,  the  process  was  complete,  and 
on  tapping  the  converter  into  a  shallow  pan  or  ladle,  and  form- 
ing it  into  an  ingot,  it  was  found  to  be  wholly  decarburized 
malleable  iron. 

Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  the  first  charge  of  pig 
iron  was  converted  into  malleable  iron  in  a  vessel  neither 
internally  nor  externally  heated  by  fire. 

I,  however,  desired  to  convert  a  second  charge  of  pig  iron, 
which  had  been  put  into  the  ciipola,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
this  dangerous  projection  upward  of  sparks  and  molten  slags, 
a  temporary  expedient  was  resorted  to,  which,  however,  failed 
in  its  object.  I  procured  one  of  those  circular  chequered  cast- 
iron  plates  so  much  used  in  the  London  pavements  to  allow 
coals  to  be  put  iuto  the  cellars  beluw  the  pavement.  This  plate, 
which  was  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  was  suspended  by  a  chain 
at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  above  the  central  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  converter,  as  shown  in  Fig.  183. 

This  as  a  mere  temporary  device  was  deemed  suflicieut  to 
allow  the  conversion  of  another  seven-hundredweight  charge  to 
be  efi^ected  without  any  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  premises. 
The  converting  operation  went  on  quietly  as  before,  but  when  the 
erujjtion  commenced  I  saw  the  suspended  plate  get  rapidly  red- 
hot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  melted  and  fell  away,  leaving 
the  chain  dangling  over  the  opening,  and  allowing  the  slags  and 
splashes  of  metal  to  shoot  upward  as  before.  Thus  it  hap]3eiied 
that  the  first  converter  which  I  had  constructed  was  at  once 
condemned  as  commercially  impi-acticable,  owing  to  this  verti- 
cal eruption  of  cinder,  and  for  this  reason  only.  All  attempts 
to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  process  by  a  rediiction  of  the  num- 
ber of  tuyeres,  or  by  lessening  the  diameter  of  the  tuyere  pipe 
orifices,  or  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  only 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  necessary  temperature,  and  in 
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preventiug  the  conversiou  of  the  molleu  pig  irou  iuto  malleable 
irou.  lu  one  case  the  trial  of  a  Jimiuished  area  of  tuyere  open- 
ing resulted  in  nearly  the  whole  charge  of  metal,  after  more  than 
an  hour's  blowing,  being  converted  into  a  solid  mass  of  brittle 
white  irou  similar  to  ordinary  refiners'  plate  metal.  Indeed,  I 
may  say  that  the  results  of  all  my  early  investigations  jjroved 
to  me,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  a  fact  which  has  since 
been  confirmed  in  every  Bessemer  steel  works  throughout 
Europe  and  America,  viz.,  that  rapidity  of  action  ending  in  a 
violent  eruption  are  absolutely  necessary  conditions  of  success  ; 
and  when  we  take  iuto  consideration  the  fact  that  the  converted 
metal  must  be  made  to  acquire  an  enormously  high  tempera- 
ture, so  that  it  may  not  be  chilled  in  tapping,  or  pouring  it  out 
of  the  incandescent  converter  iuto  a  cold  ojjen  ladle  ;  that  it 
be  not  chilled  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  much 
cooler  metal  employed  to  deoxidize  it  ;  that  it  does  not  chill  and 
form  a  skull  in  the  casting  ladle  during  the  comparatively  long 
time  required  to  form  it  iuto  ingots  ;  it  is  obvious  that  to  carry 
out  the  Bessemer  process  successfulh%  a  temjjerature  must  be 
obtained  very  considerably  above  the  mere  melting  temperature 
of  malleable  iron.  In  order  to  obtain  this  temperature  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  jjowerful  streams  of  air  into  the  metal,  so  as 
to  divide  it  iuto  innumerable  fiery  globules  tliffused  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  metal  under  operation,  which  for  the  time 
being  may  be  likened  to  a  fluid  sponge,  with  the  active  combus- 
tion of  carbon  with  oxygen  going  on  in  every  one  of  its  myriads 
of  ever-changing  cavities. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
takes  place  so  rapidly  at  this  high  temperature  as  to  produce  a 
series  of  mild  explosions,  which  are  scarcely  noticed  in  the  large 
converters  in  common  use,  which  have  a  space  for  the  violent 
expansions,  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  above  the  normal 
level  of  the  metal ;  in  this  space  the  violent  action  expends 
itself  unseen,  and  is  only  partially  recognized  by  a  small  addi- 
tional quantity  of  slags  lea])ing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  con- 
verter. 

With  these  facts  before  us  it  must  be  self-evident  that  all 
attempts  to  produce  malleable  iron  in  a  j^lain  cylindrical  vessel 
which  has  no  top  to  it,  and  in  which  the  metal  rises  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  its  open  mouth,  must  utterly  fail  from  two 
causes.     First,  because  heat  would  fly  off  so   freely  that  the 
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temperatvu'e  of  molten  malleable  irou  could  uever  be  reached ; 
and,  second,  because  nearly  all  the  metal  contained  in  such  a 
shallow  open-topped  vessel  would  leap  out  of  it,  and  be  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  when  the  explosive  eruption  takes  place, 
without  which  no  charge  of  molten  pig  iron  can  be  converted 
into  fluid  malleable  iron.  This  violent  eruption  of  slags,  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  volume  of  flame  which  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  converter,  has  surprised  every  one  when  witness- 
ing the  Bessemer  process  for  the  first  time.  Nor  was  I  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  for  I  was  as  much  astonished  as  others  at 
this  violent  eruption,  or  most  assuredly  I  should  never  have 
been  so  stupid  as  to  design  a  converter  so  as  to  discharge  a 
shower  of  slag  vertically  upwards,  and  thus  insure  its  falling 
back  on  to  and  all  around  the  converter.  Till  that  time  no 
one  had  ever  seen  a  converter  in  operation,  but  no  one  who  had 
once  witnessed  the  conversion  of  fluid  jjig  iron  into  malleable 
iron  by  a  blast  of  air,  would  ever  propose  to  construct  a  con- 
verter with  an  opening  at  the  top  so  as  to  direct  this  fiery  stream 
vertically  upwards.  Later  experience  allows  me  fearlessly  to 
assert  that  a  charge  of  molten  crude  iron  cannot  be  converted 
into  fluid  malleable  iron  or  steel  by  forcing  air  through  it,  with- 
out this  violent  eruption  taking  place.  Hence  it  is  to  me  utter- 
ly inconceivable  that  any  man  who  had  once  witnessed  the  vio- 
lent eruption  invariably  accompanying  the  converting  process, 
should,  after  such  an  experience,  design  and  patent  a  converting 
vessel  with  a  sloping  top  and  a  vertical  outlet  so  admirably 
adapted  to  throw  upward  and  discharge  so  large  a  proportion 
of  its  contents  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  184,  which  is  an  exact ' 
reproduction  of  an  authorized  drawing  of  the  converter  of  an 
American  patentee  who,  it  has  been  asserted,  had  successfully 
carried  on  this  converting  pi'ocess  many  years  prior  to  his 
taking  out  this  patent  in  1857.  The  original  patent  is  headed  : 
"  W.  Kelly.     No.  505.     Eeissued,  Nov.  3,  1857." 

I  had  no  sooner  condemned  my  first  cylindrical  converter  than 
I  commenced  to  remedy  its  defects.  The  most  obvious  and  ready 
way  of  doing  this  would  have  been  simply  to  make  an  opening 
near  the  top,  on  one  side  of  it,  and  thus  allow  the  escape  of  the 
ejected  matter  to  take  place  horizontally,  and  direct  the  dis- 
charge against  a  wall,  or  allow  it  to  fall  into  a  pit,  etc. ;  but  I 
desired  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  metal  splashes  as  far  as 
possible,  so  that  I  determined  on  constructing  the  new  converter 
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•with  au  upper  chamber  having  an  arched  roof  and  a  conical 
sloping  floor.  This  converter  is  represented  at  Fig.  185  in  ver- 
tical section,  and  at  Fig.  186  in  horizontal  cross  section,  taken 


through  the  tuyeres.  When  a  converter  is  so  constructed  the 
fluid  matters  which  would  otherwise  pass  vertically  upward  into 
the  air  are  thrown  against  the  arched  roof,  and  any  fluid  metal 
which   may  be   thrown  up  falls  upon   the  sloping   floor  of  the 
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upper  chamber,  aud  again  returns  to  the  lower  one,  while  the 
flame  and  a  portion  of  the  slags  find  their  way  out  of  the  two 
square  lateral  openings  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  upper 
chamber  serves  also  as  a  receptacle  for  heating  up  any  metal 
intended  to  recarburize  or  alloy  with  the  steel  in  course  of 
being  converted.  The  section  Fig.  186  shows  six  well-burned 
fire-clay  or  plumbago  tuyere  pipes,  fitted  to  openings  left  in  the 


''TfllTT 


Fig.  186. 


lining  for  that  purpose.  Their  outer  ends  are  made  conical  to 
faciliate  the  ramming  in  of  loam  around  them,  and  which  efi'ect- 
ually  holds  them  in  position,  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of 
their  easy  removal  when  worn  out ;  a  jointed  piece  of  iron  tube, 
with  a  catch  to  hold  it  in  place,  communicates  the  blast  to  each 
tuyere. 

Another  view  of  this  converter,  taken  at  right  angles  to  Fig.  185, 
is  represented  in  Fig.  187,  showing  in  one  side  the  hopper  by 
which  the  molten  iron  is  run  in  by  a  movable  spout  direct  from 
the  cupola.     This  view  also  shows  the  tapping  hole  open,  and 
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111  spoilt  wliicli  cdiiilucts  the  converted  metal  into  a  movable 
-hallow  pail  or  receiver  supported  by  a  long  handle  luot  shown). 
V  lire-brick  plug,  attached  to  a  long  handle,  is  litted  to  a  fire- 
irirk  ring  or  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  prevents 
ui\  deViris  from  the  tapping  hole  being  carried  into  the 
ii.'.uld. 

As  this  apparatus  was  intended  to  exhibit  the  process,  it  was 

--   iitial  that  an  easy  way  should  be  provided  for  getting  away 

ingots   and    quickly  repeating   the   process.      This  casting 

i|  iMvatus,  constructed  precisely  as  represented  in  Fig.  187,  was 

•!i  ited  at  my  bronze  manufactory  in  London  about  two  months 

ill' T  to  my  reatliug  the  "  Cheltenham  Paper."     It  is  represented 

1'  vertical  section  in  Fig.  1S7.      The  interior  of  the  mould  was  ten 

■s  square  and  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  was  made  in  two 

.•s  planed  quite  parallel  and    then  permanently  bolted  to- 

:   ;  lit>r.      The  mould  had  a  massive  square  lower  flange    rest- 

iiu  on  four  dwarf  columns,  which  stood  on  the  square  upper 

1  iiii;e  of  an  hydraulic  cylinder.     Massive  bolts  passed  through 

'!   --  dwarf  columns  and  through  the  square  flanges,  and  thus 

t  d  the  ingot  mould  and  hydraulic  cylinder,  in  which  a  ram  or 

li^er  was  placed,  having  a  movable  square  head  which  accu- 
it-ly  fitted  the  mould  and  formed  a  closely  fitting  movable  bot- 
<  '■a:  to  it.  Both  the  ram  and  the  external  surface  of  the  mould 
V.  It'  kept  cool  by  a  water  jacket  provided  with  supply  and  waste 
i,"  s.  Matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  converted  metal  was 
ved  to  fall  in  a  vertical  stream  from  the  receiver  on  to  the  head 

the  ram.     The  receiver  was  then  removed,  and  water  under 

-sure  was  turned  on  to  the  hydraulic  cylinder  as  soon  as  the 
1  was  solidified,  when  a  beautifully  square  ingot,  ten  inches 
ijiiare  and  weighing  about  seven  hundredweight,  steadily  rose 
lid  stood  on  end  ready  for  removal,  the  head  of  the  ram  rising 
iiif  or  two  inches  above  the  top  of  the  mould.  There  are,  no 
liiilit,  many  persons  still  living  who  witnessed  this  combined 

verting  and  casting  apparatus  in  successful  operation  at  my 

uze  works  in  London. 

I  wo  ten-inch  square  ingots  made  with  this  apparatus  were 
•  t  to  the  Dowlais  Iron  Works  in  Wales,  and,  without  hammer- 
iij.  were  rolled  into  two  flat-footed  rails,  on  the  'iSth  of  August, 
>.']()— that  is,  thirteen  days  after  the  reading  of  the  "  Chelten- 
I  lui  Paper.''  They  were  rolled  under  the  personal  superintend- 
iir.;  of  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  past  President  of  the  Iron  and 
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Steel  Institute,  wliei'e  two  pieces  of  tbese  rails  are  still  kept  as 
examples  of  the  early  working  of  my  process  in  London. 

I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  my  patent,  dated 
October  the  17th,  1855, 1  described  how  the  state  of  carburation 
of  the  converted  metal  might  be  regulated  by  the  addition  of 
molten  pig  iron  after  the  blow  had  taken  place  ;  and  as  this 
patent  was  dated  eleven  months  prior  to  Mr.  Mushet's  patent, 
claiming  to  recarburize  the  converted  metal  with  the  German 
pig  iron  known  as  spiegeleisen,  Mr.  Mushet  could  not  pre« 
vent  my  use  of  that,  or  any  other  pig  iron,  to  recarburize  the 
converted  metal  after  the  blow.  There  was  also  another  abso- 
lute bar  to  Mr.  Mushet's  claims  to  the  exclusive  use  of  manga- 
nese in  my  process  besides  its  public  use  in  all  countries  by 
cast-steel  manufacturers,  for  in  another  patent  of  mine,  dated 
May  31,  1856 — that  is,  sixteen  weeks  prior  to  either  of  Mr. 
Mushet's  three  manganese  patents — I  gave  the  right  to  the 
public  to  alloy  steel  in  my  process  with  any  metals  previously 
used  to  alloy  cast  steel,  by  showing  various  ways  in  which  these 
alloys  might  be  made  in  my  process,  either  by  fluid  or  solid 
metals,  or  by  metallic  oxides.  After  this  description  I  entered 
a  disclaimer  to  their  exclusive  use,  by  means  of  which  dis- 
claimer and  publication,  all  alloys  of  steel  miglit  be  made  in  my 
converting  process  which  had  hitherto  been  made  by  other 
cast-steel  manufacturers ;  so  that  the  three  patents  of  Mr. 
Mushet,  embracing,  as  tliey  did,  every  known  means  of  employ- 
ing manganese,  and  which  were  intended  to  corner  me  and  con- 
trol my  patent,  utterly  broke  down  simply  by  having  been 
anticif)ated  in  my  two  former  patents.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Mr.  Mushet  did  not  think  it  worth  M'hile  even  to  give  me  notice 
that  in  using  spiegeleisen  for  recarburizing  I  was  infringing  his 
patents,  nor  did  he  make  any  attempt  legally  or  otherwise  to 
prevent  me  and  all  my  English  licensees  from  the  free  use  of 
manganese  ;  and  I  could  never  understand  why  American  steel 
manufacturers  paid  a  royalty  for  the  use  of  these  invalid  patents. 

In  this  same  patent  of  May  31, 1856, 1  anticipated  the  invention 
of  Sir  Josejjh  Whitworth  for  casting  steel  under  great  ])ressure 
in  order  to  render  the  ingots  or  castings  more  sound. 

I  stated  that  "  I  have  observed  that  the  cellular  condi- 
tion of  cast  steel,  and  more  especially  malleable-iron  castings, 
is  more  or  less  owing  to  the  spontaneous  disengagement 
of  gaseous   matter   in   the   interior  of   the   fluid   mass.     Now, 
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it  is  well  kiio\vu  that  substances  capable  of  vaporizing,  or  of 
evolving  gaseous  matters,  do  so  with  greater  difficulty  if  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  atmosphere.  I  therefore  make  use  of  this 
peculiar  property  of  matter  in  order  to  increase  the  soundness 
of  ingots  or  other  articles  formed  by  casting  in  fluid  malleable 
iron  or  steel."  Then  follow  details  of  apparatus  both  for  cast- 
ing under  gaseous  pi'essure  and  also  by  the  direct  action  of  an 
hydraulic  plunger  acting  on  the  fluid  steel  during  its  solidifica- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  when  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  applied  for  his  jiatent  for  casting  steel  under  the 
pressure  of  an  hydraulic  plunger,  he  was  wholly  unaware  of 
^yllat  I  had  patented  nine  years  previously,  and  it  is  only  due  to 
Sir  Joseph  to  say  that  immediately  on  his  patent  agent  pointing 
put  this  fact  to  him,  he  came  to  me  and  took  a  license  under  my 
patent,  paying  me  a  royalty  on  all  the  compressed  steel  made 
at  his  works  up  to  the  date  at  which  my  patent  ceased  to  exist. 
That  his  special  mechanical  arrangements  were  an  original  in- 
vention I  have  never  had  any  doubt  whatever,  and  he  had  the 
additional  merit  of  siiccessfully  carrying  them  out. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  more  salient  points 
connected  with  the  many  forms  of  apparatus  designed  by  me 
to  facilitate  or  improve  my  process,  I  must  revert  to  the  difli- 
culties  inseparable  from  a  fixed  converter,  for  in  this  form  of 
apparatus  much  heat  is  dissijjated  by  the  necessity  of  blowing 
before  running  in  the  metal,  and — what  is  still  worse — the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  blast  after  the  metal  is  converted 
and  during  the  whole  time  of  its  discharge.  Then  there  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  employed  in  tapping,  during  which 
time  the  blowing  must  be  continued,  and  there  is  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  stopping  the  process,  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the 
l)last  engine,  or  if  a  tuyere  gives  way. 

Tiiese  difficulties  and  many  others  caiised  me  to  search  dili- 
gently for  a  remedy  for  these  grave  defects,  which  at  that  time 
appeared  impossible  to  overcome,  until  the  happy  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  moving  the  converter  on  axes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep 
the  tuyeres  above  the  metal  imtil  a  chai'ge  of  molten  iron 
was  run  in,  and  which  permitted  the  whole  charge  to  be  com- 
menced at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  admitted  also  of  the  ces- 
sation of  blowing  during  its  discharge.  This  movement  of  tlie 
converter  also  permitted  a  stoppage  of  the  i)rocess  to  take  place 
at  any  time  for  the  removal  of  a  worn-out  tuyere  if  necessary. 
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aud  afforcled  great  facilities  for  working  tlie  process.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  movable  converter  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  there  were  several  necessary  requirements 
to  provide  for.  First,  in  order  to  make  the  heavy  lining 
secure  when  turned  upside  down,  a  more  or  less  arched  shape  in 
all  directions  was  necessary,  and  a  long  oval  form  seemed  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  it  allowed  some  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
height  for  the  metal  to  throw  itself  about  in,  withoiit  leaving  the 
converter.  Then  the  large  mouth  or  outlet  pointing  to  one  side 
was  necessary  to  direct  the  sjjarks  to  be  all  discharged  in  a  direc- 
tion away  from  the  casting  pit.  After  much  study  the  precise 
form  arrived  at  is  shown  at  Fig.  188,  which  is  an  external  eleva- 
tion, aud  of  W'hich  Fig.  189  is  a  vertical  section,  in  the  jjosition  in 
which  the  vessel  is  retained  during  the  running  in  of  the  metal. 
Fig.  190  shows  the  position  it  occupies  during  the  blow  ;  Fig.  191 
shows  the  position  it  assumes  during  the  discharge  of  the  con- 
verted metal  into  a  loamed-ujj  casting  ladle  provided  with  a  dis- 
charge valve  at  the  bottom  ;  the  ladle  can  be  moved  from  mould 
to  mould  by  closing  the  valve  during  such  movement,  and  on 
opening  it  a  vertical  stream  descends  into  the  mould,  per- 
fectly free  from  any  admixture  of  slags.  The  advantage  of  this 
mode  of  filling  the  moulds  will  be  understood  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  latter  are  necessarily  narrow,  upright  iron 
vessels.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a  stream  of  molten  metal, 
poured  from  the  lip  of  a  ladle,  will  describe  a  parabolic  curve  in 
its  descent,  and  tends  to  strike  tlie  further  side  of  the  mould 
before  reaching  the  bottom.  The  surface  of  the  cast-iron  mould 
so  struck  is  instantly  melted  by  the  incandescent  stream  of  steel, 
aud  the  ingot  and  the  mould  thus  become  united,  causing  great 
inconvenience  and  destruction  to  the  mould ;  nor  is  it  easy 
in  pouring  the  steel  from  a  ladle  to  prevent  some  of  the  fluid 
slag  floating  on  its  surface  from  flowiug  over  with  the  steel  and 
spoiling  the  ingot.  All  of  these  difficulties  are  avoided  by  the 
valvular  ladle  discharging  a  vertical  stream  down  the  centre  of 
the  mould,  the  quantity  and  flow  being  regulated  with  great 
facility  by  the  hand  lever  on  the  side  of  the  ladle. 

Many  other  mechanical  contrivances  were  necessary  to  per- 
fect  the  process ;  such,  for  instance,  as  a  patent  blast  engine 
with  noiseless  self-acting  valves  ;  the  hydraulic  casting  crane 
carrying  the  casting  ladle  over  every  mould  in  the  semicircular 
casting  pit,  and  capable  of  rising  and  falling  to  corres]iond  to 
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the  descent  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  converter  when  filling  the 
ladle  for  casting.  Then  there  are  the  direct-acting  ingot  cranes 
which  clear  the  pit  and  refill  it  with  another  set  of  moulds 
rapidly  and  with  little  manual  labor ;  then  we  have  the  elevated 
"  valve  stand,"  called  in  America  "  the  pulpit,"  from  which  safe 
position  a  single  workman  can  overlook  the  whole  converting 
apparatus,  controlling  all  their  movements,  governing  the  blast, 
working  the  hydraulic  cranes,  etc. 

The  mode  of  transmitting  semi-rotary  motion  to  the  converter 
was  another  important  tpiestion  which  I  had  to  solve.  I  was  of 
opinion  that  ordinary  shafting  and  straps  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dealing  with  this  fiery  monster  ;  five  or  ten  tons  of  fluid 
metal  had  to  be  lifted  in  one  direction,  the  load  diminishing 
until  the  fluid  running  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  converter 
tended  to  drive  the  lifting  gear  in  the  reverse  direction,  so 
that  if  anything  went  wrong  or  slipped,  the  converter  might 
swing  itself  round  and  discharge  these  five  or  ten  tons  of  incan- 
descent steel  on  to  the  floor  or  among  the  work-people.  This 
determined  me  to  adopt  the  hydraulic  apparatus  now  universally 
employed  for  governing  the  motions  of  the  converter,  for  with 
this  simple  and  reliable  apparatus,  a  lad  at  safe  distance  can 
start  it  in  motion  or  stop  it  instantly,  can  alter  its  speed  of 
motion,  and  control  the  pouring  out  of  ten  tons  of  incandescent 
steel  as  easily  as  a  lady  pours  out  a  cuj^  of  tea. 

The  first  movable  converter  was  erected  at  my  steel  works  in 
Shelfield,  and  was  moved  by  hand  gearing,  because  at  that  early 
date  I  had  not  invented  the  hydraulic  apparatus  just  described. 
This  early  converting  apjDaratus  did  good  work  at  Sheflield,  and 
was  constructed  j^recisely  as  represented  in  Fig.  197,  wliiih 
shows  also  the  first  modification  of  the  hydraiilic  casting  crane, 
afterwards  elaborated  and  rendered  suitable  for  casting  heavy 
charges  of  steel. 

In  conclusion,  permit  lue  to  say  that  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
bringing  before  the  many  eminent  engineers  of  which  this 
Society  is  composed  a  brief  sketch  of  tlie  early  days  of  this 
invention,  and  although  many  interesting  details  are  necessarily 
omitted,  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  the  Bes- 
semer process  originated,  and  how,  by  constant  study  and  prac- 
tical research  it  was  developed  from  a  mere  absti'act  theory, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  degree  of  practical  development  at  my 
bronze  works  in  London,  till  I  was  justified  in  erecting  the 
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Bessemer  Steel  Works  iu  Sheffield,  whicli  still  remain  in  active 
operatiou  under  the  st3le  of  Henry  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Limited. 
These  works  were  established  for  commercial  purposes  and  also 
to  serve  as  a  pioneer  works  or  school,  whei'e  the  process  was 
for  several  years  exhibited  to  any  iron  or  steel  manufacturers 
who  desired  to  take  a  license  to  manufacture  under  my  j^ateuts  ; 
during  that  time  all  who  desired  to  do  so  were  allowed  to  bring 
their  own  pig  iron,  and  f)ersonally,  or  by  their  managers,  see 
it  converted  prior  to  taking  a  license. 

And  now,  when  I  contemjjlate  the  great  steel  trade  of  Europe 
and  America,  with  an  annual  jjroduction  of  10,000,000  tons  of 
Bessemer  steel,  I  may  be  j^ardoned  if  I  express  some  pride 
and  satisfaction  when  I  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  keen 
competition  of  rival  manufacturers  and  the  ceaseless  activity 
and  inventive  talents  of  mechanical  engineers,  my  original 
invention  has  not  been  swept  away;  but  still  exists  in  active 
operation  in  every  steel-making  country  in  the  world,  intact  in 
all  its  main  features  and  in  almost  every  detail  as  it  left  my 
hands  forty  years  ago. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  jr.  F.  Dur/ee. — [u^ote  hy  the  Puhlicaiion  Cominittw :  Mr. 
Duifee  discussed  this  paper  at  some  length,  but  at  his  owu  re- 
quest it  was  withdrawn  from  the  permanent  record  of  the  vohime 
of  Transacfions.} 


Prof.  F.  R.  Button. — Fig.  198  shows  the  elevation  of  an  eighteen- 
ton   converter  uised  at   the   Maryland  Steel  Works  at  Sparrow's 
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Point,  M<1.  Fig.  199  sliows  tht>  installation  of  two  such  con- 
verters in  the  same  works.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  con- 
verters discharge  vertically  upwards,  into  chimneys  placed  di- 
vpctlv  over  them. 


3Ir.  Robert  Hunt. — I  have  not  prepared  any  criticism  of  this 
paper,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  anticipate  making  any.  I  have,  of 
course,  read  it  and  liave  listened  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  to  the  remarks  which  haye  been  made  in  its  discussion. 
I  honor  Mr.  Bessemer's  genius,  as  every  intelligent  person  must 
do  who  is  acquainted  at  all  with  the  history  of  the  "  process "' 
and  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Musliet  did  make  an  invention,  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
get  a  patent  for  it.  Without  this  discovery  of  Mushet's  the 
"Bessemer  process"  would  never  have  been  practical.  The 
president  knows,  even  more  intimately  than  I,  concerning  the 
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early  experiments  aud  efforts  of  Kelly.  He  was  not  a  chemist 
and  he  labored  under  that  great  disadvantage.  In  fact  chemistry 
at  that  time  was  not  generally  applied  to  anj'  of  tlie  develop- 
ments of  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and  if  Kelly  had  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  metallurgical  chemistry,  even  as  it  then  existed, 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  have  gone  much  further  than  he 
did.  But  we  find  that  Mr.  Bessemer  himself  was  not  any  too 
sure  of  his  chemistry,  because  in  his  original  paper  he  states 
that  the  oxide  of  iron  which  was  produced  eliminated  the  sul- 
phur from  the  bath.  This  was  about  as  direct  a  chemical  mis- 
take, or  as  great  a  one,  as  a  man  could  make.  We  know  that 
sulphur  is  not  eliminated,  unfortunately,  in  the  process.  Again, 
in  some  of  his  early  papers,  he  defined  the  maximum  amount  of 
phosphorus  it  was  possible  to  use,  as  0.02  per  cent.,  so  that  he 
groped  in  the  dark  and  took  advantage  of  the  developments  as 
they  progressed. 

Mr.  Durfee  is  quite  right  in  protesting  against  the  criticism 
upon  a  centre-nosed  converter.  We  know  that  as  the  art  pro- 
gressed, in  this  country,  at  least,  and  here  where  the  product 
has  reached  so  high,  that  very  form  of  converter  stands 
among  the  many  things  which  have  helped  us.  I  remember 
well  the  great  slop2:)ing  which  took  place  with  the  old  side-blow- 
ing vessel,  and  the  skulls,  as  we  called  them,  which  formed  in 
the  converter  stacks.  My  memory  is  keen  of  one  sad  instance 
at  Troy  Avhere  we  lost  some  valuable  lives.  A  number  of  men 
were  hurt  and  the  Bessemer  superintendent,  or  foreman,  had 
his  back  broken  by  the  falling  of  the  skull  while  they  were  at 
work  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  repairing  a  tuyere  ;  so  that  the 
very  thing  which  is  condemned  in  the  paper  is  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  the  Bessemer  apparatus  as  we  have  it  in 
this  country. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Bessemer,  and  it  is  with  great 
hesitancy  that  in  his  advanced  age  I  would  permit  myself  to  say 
anything  which  would  seem  to  take  away  an  atom  from  his 
honor  aud  glory,  but  I  wish  he  were  just  a  little  more  generous 
and  a  little  more  just. 

2rr.  William  Kent. — The  list  of  members  of  our  Society  con- 
tains no  name  more  honored  than  that  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
and  he  deserves  our  thanks  for  having  taken  the  pains  to  furnish 
oiir  Transactions  such  a  clear  and  interesting  statement  as  this 
paper  contains  of  his  early  labors  in  the  develoj^meut  of  the 
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most  -wonderful  process  wliicli  bears  his  name.  Our  respect  for 
the  distinguished  aiithor  of  the  paper,  and  our  gratitude  to  him 
for  having  presented  it  to  the  Society,  however,  only  enhances 
our  regret  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  include  in  it  some  statements 
which  are  open  to  criticism,  and  which  are  not  really  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  pajjer,  viz.:  the 
account  of  his  own  w^ork  in  developing  the  Bessemer  process. 
If  he  had  confined  the  paper  to  the  one  subject  and  had  omitted 
the  several  references  to  Kelly,  Mushet,  Siemens  and  Martin, 
his  paper  would  have  been  beyond  criticism ;  but  since  he  has 
brought  in  these  names  in  siich  a  way  as  to  open  up  a  matter 
of  controversy,  I  think  it  only  fair,  in  the  interest  of  future 
students  of  history,  to  place  upon  record,  along  with  the  paper, 
the  other  side  of  these  controverted  questions,  as  it  apjjears  in 
certain  historical  documents  from  which  I  shall  quote  in  what 
follows : 

The  first  statement  to  which  exception  may  be  taken  relates 
to  Sir  Henry's  experiments  on  making  open-hearth  steel. 

On  page  439  it  is  stated :  "  As  far  back  as  January,  185.5, 1  had 
claimed  in  my  patent,  '  the  fusion  of  steel  in  a  bath  of  melted 
pig  or  cast  iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  as  herein  de- 
scribed.' "  ..."  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
fusion  of  steel  in  a  bath  of  pig  iron,  on  the  open  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  which  I  had  patented  and  successfully 
effected,  was,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
'  a2:)proaching  within  measurable  distance  '  of  that  now  well- 
known  and  successful  process." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  fusion  of  steel  in  a  bath  of  cast  iron  on 
the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  had  been  practised  in  Eng- 
land and  described  long  before  1855.  In  Ilasenfratz  s  Skhro- 
ferhiiic,  Paris,  1872,  vol.  iv.,  pages  93-99,  there  is  described 
the  process  for  manufacturing  two  varieties  of  steel  in  England, 
known  as  Marshall  and  Huntzmaun  steels.  It  is  stated  that  "  a 
mixture  of  gray  and  white  iron  is  made.  .  .  .  Sometimes  also 
there  is  mixed  either  with  the  gray  cast  iron  alone,  or  with  the 
mixture  of  these  two  cast  irons,  clippings  of  iron,  old  bar  iron, 
scales  and  even  clippings  of  steel.  .  .  .  The  mixture  de- 
scribed to  make  the  second  kind  of  steel  is  melted  in  ordinary 
reverberatory  furnaces  in  which  one  has  prepared  a  sort  of 
crucible  in  the  low"est  position.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the  cast 
iron  begins  to  refine  itself  the  principal  workman  introduces  a 
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small  spoon  into  the  bath.  .  .  .  He  continues  to  take  out 
tests  until  that  wliich  he  withdraws  can  be  forged  ;  then  he 
examines  the  grain  of  the  steel ;  if  it  is  too  soft,  the  workman 
throws  into  the  bath  bars  of  steel  too  much  cemented,  which 
gives  it  carbon  without  altering  its  refining.  If  it  is  too  hard,  he 
throws  into  it  clippings  of  iron — sometimes  even  of  bar  iron — 
to  difluse  the  carbon  throiigh  a  larger  mass  or  to  burn  a  portion 
of  it ;  then  he  withdraws  the  slags  ;  he  runs  the  cast  steel  into 
the  moulds,  and  it  is  afterwards  forged  to  be  sent  forth  into 
commerce.  .  .  .  The  facility  which  they  have  in  England  of 
procuring  scraps  to  melt  for  steel  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  a  considerable  advantage  over  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe." 

In  the  Diciiounaire  de.s  Arts  ei  JiLannfucUire.^,  Paris,  1845, 
A-F,  page  48,  it  is  stated  that  "  M.  Breant  has  proposed  two 
different  processes  for  directly  manufactui-ing  cast  steel.  In 
the  second  process  one  oxidizes  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  a  certain  quantity  of  good  pig  iron,  to  which  one  mixes 
subsequently  an  eqiial  quantity  of  the  same  nature,  but  not  oxi- 
dized. On  stirring  well  the  materials  the  whole  soon  goes  into 
fusion,  and  furnishes  a  steel  of  good  quality." 

Josiah  Marshall  Heath,  British  patent  10,798  of  1845,  de- 
scribed a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  on  the  bed 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  states  that  the  furnace  may  be 
heated  by  gas  formed  in  a  separate  gas  producer.  "  The  inte- 
terior  of  the  furnace  should  be  kejat  at  the  highest  temperature 
that  can  be  produced.  A  bath  of  cast  iron  is  formed  on  the  bed 
of  the  furnace,  and  it  is  refined  b^'  the  addition  to  it  of  malleable 
iron  in  scraps,  or  in  any  convenient  form,  or  of  iron  which  has 
been  made  from  iron  ore  by  cementing  it  with  carbonaceous 
matter  at  a  red  heat  in  a  close  A'essel"  (direct  process  blooms). 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  fusion  of  steel  with  pig  iron  on  the  bed 
of  a  revei'beratory  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  making  cast  steel, 
was  known  at  least  as  early  as  1812  ;  that  the  fusion  of  pig  iron, 
together  with  oxidized  pig  iron  (that  is,  wrought  iron),  on  the 
bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  making  steel, 
was  described  in  Paris  in  1845 ;  that  Heath's  process  for  making 
cast  steel  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  described  by  Bessemer, 
except  that  it  states  "  tlie  addition  of  malleable  iron,"  instead  of 
steel.  But  steel  was  used  in  a  bath  of  cast  iron,  as  already 
stated,  as  early  as  1812. 
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All  the  early  attempts  to  make  steel  ou  a  reverberatory  furnace 
bj  the  mixture  of  east  iron  aud  of  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  seemed 
to  have  failed  commercially  prior  to  1860,  for  three  reasons  : 

(1 1  The  lack  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace,  or  any 
furnace  which  could  produce  and  steadily  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  hold  in  fusion  iron  low  in  carbon. 

(2)  The  want  of  knowledge  how  to  overcome  red-shortness, 
which  was  not  known  until  Mushet,  in  1856,  described  the  use 
of  spiegeleisen. 

(3)  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  chemical  comjiosition  of  pig 
iron  required  to  make  good  steel. 

Bessemer,  therefore,  in  1855,  was  not  within  "  measurable 
distance"  of  the  modern  open-hearth  process  any  more  than 
Heath,  who  anticipated  him  in  date  by  nearly  ten  years. 

The  next  point  which  is  oj^en  to  question  is  the  following, 
taken  from  page  -164  of  Sir  Henry's  paper  :  "  No  one  who  had 
once  witnessed  the  conversion  of  fluid  pig  iron  into  malleable 
iron  by  a  blast  of  air  would  ever  propose  to  construct  a  con- 
verter with  an  opening  at  the  top  so  as  to  direct  this  fiery 
stream  upwards.  It  is  to  me  utterly  inconceivable  that  any 
man  who  had  once  witnessed  the  violent  eruption  accompanying 
the  converting  process  should,  after  such  an  experience,  design 
and  patent  a  converting  vessel  with  a  sloping  top  and  a  vertical 
outlet  so  admirably  adapted  to  throw  iipward  and  discharge  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  contents  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  184." 

It  appears  that  the  converter  now  used  in  the  most  modern 
American  works  is  exactly  of  this  description ;  it  has  a  sloping 
top  and  a  vertical  outlet,  admirably  adapted  to  throw  up  and 
discharge  its  contents.  On  page  63  of  Mr.  Harry  Campbell's 
recent  work  on  Striictural  Steel  is  shown  a  sectional  view  of  an 
18-ton  converter  used  in  the  works  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Co. 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  which  is  here  reproduced  i^Fig.  2U0i. 
In  relation  to  Musliet,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  on  page  468  of  his 
paper,  states  that  he  described  in  his  patent  of  October  17, 
1855,  how  the  state  of  carburation  of  the  converted  metal  might 
be  regulated  by  the  addition  of  molten  pig  iron  after  the  blow 
had  taken  place,  aud  as  this  patent  was  dated  eleven  months 
prior  to  Mr.  Mushet's  patent,  claiming  to  recarburize  the  con- 
verted metal  with  the  German  metal  kuown  as  spiegeleisen, 
Mr.  Mushet  could  not  prevent  the  use  of  that  or  any  other  pig 
iron  to  recarburize  the  converted  metal  after  the  blow. 
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Mr.  Musket's  patent  of  September  2'2,  1856,  clearly  shows 
tliat  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  spiegeleisen  was  not  merely 
a  recarburizing,  but  also  a  deoxidizing  of  the  bath  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  red-shortness.  Mushet  says  in  his  provi- 
sional specifications :  "  The  cast  iron  has  been  purified  or 
decarbonized  by  blowing  air  through  it  -when  in  the  melted 
state  ;  it  is  difficult  to  convert  it  into  malleable  iron  or  steel. 
I  have  discovered  that  by  combining  such  purified  iron  in  a 


heated  state  with  a  triple  compound  consisting  of  or  containing 
iron,  manganese,  and  carbon,  also  in  a  heated  state,  I  can  obtain 
malleable  iron  or  steel."  In  his  complete  specifications  he  de- 
scribed at  length  the  difficulty  referred  to,  and  describes  the 
product  of  simple  decarburizing  as  '  red-short '  or  '  hot-short,' 
and  says  the  ingots  so  made  are  also  generally  porous  or  cellu- 
lar in  structure. 

He  says  fiirther :  "  To  the  purified  cast  iron,  when  it  has 
become  wholly  decarburized,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  action  of  air 
forced  into  or  among  its  particles  whilst  it  is  in  a  molten  or 
fluid  state,  I  add  a  triple  compound  alloy,  or  material  of,  or 
consisting  of,  iron,  cai'bon,  and  manganese,  which  mixture  I  effect 
in  any  suitable  furnace  vessel  or  ladle.     ...     I  prefer  to  use 
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the  white  crystalline  cast  iron  metal  thus  obtained,  and  known 
in  Prussia  as  Spiegeleisen,  and  I  prefer  to  use  such  varieties  of 
this  white  crTstalline  cast  iron  as  are  found  to  contain  a  large 
alloy  of  manganese." 

Miishet  further  states  :  "  As  the  triple  compound  of  or  con- 
taining iron,  carbon,  and  manganese  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
manganese  every  time  it  is  remelted,  I  prefer  to  use  that  which 
has  not  been  previously  remelted,  and  I  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  repeated  remelting  of  it."  Mushet's  claim  is  "  the 
addition  of  a  triple  compound  or  material  of  or  containing  iron, 
carbon,  and  manganese  to  cast  iron  which  has  been  purified  and 
decarburized  by  the  action  of  air  whilst  in  a  molten  or  fluid 
state,  or  in  any  convenient  manner." 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  classes  "  the  German  pig  iron,  known  as 
spiegeleisen,"  as  being  simply  a  peculiar  kind  of  pig  iron.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  as  diiferent  a  material  from  what  is  ordinarily 
called  pig  iron  in  commerce  as  ordinary  pig  iron  is  different 
from  tool  steel,  or  tool  steel  from  wrought  iron,  in  appearance, 
in  chemical  constitution,  and  in  physical  properties.  But 
spiegeleisen  difl'ers  wholly  from  pig  iron  in  containing  metallic 
manganese,  which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  overcoming  the 
red-shortness  of  steel.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  further  says,  on 
page  468 :  '"  I  never  could  understand  why  American  steel  manu- 
facturers paid  royalty  for  the  use  of  these  invalid  jJateuts  " — that 
is,  the  Mushet  patents.  The  fact  is  the  Mnshet  patents  were 
not  invalid  in  America,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  or  the 
Kelly  patents  could  have  been  made  invalid  by  litigation.  In 
1865  the  Kelly  Process  Company,  owning  the  United  States 
patents  of  Kelh'  and  Mushet,  and  Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holley, 
owners  of  the  American  Bessemer  and  Holley  patents,  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  combine  their  interests  than  to  enter 
into  expensive  litigation,  and  the  combination  was  effected  on 
the  basis  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  royalties  going  to  the  owners  of 
the  Bessemer  and  Holley  patents  and  30  per  cent,  to  the  owners 
of  the  Kelly  and  Mushet  patents.  (See  Robt.  W.  Hunt's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Bessemer  Manufactures  in  America,"  Transaclions 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  V.)  The  owners  of  the  American  patents 
granted  to  Bessemer  and  Holley  in  1865  no  doubt  considered 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  believing  the  Kelly  and  Mushet 
patents  to  be  valid  or  they  would  not  have  entered  into  such  an 
agi-eement. 
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Mr.  Allan  Stirliw/.—Fj-verj  member  of  this  Societj'  has  reason 
to  feel  deeply  gratified  in  having  this  ^Daper  contributed  to  the 
Transactions.  Solid  and  enduring  fame  and  lustre  will  always 
attach  to  the  name  of  Bessemer  in  the  annals  of  the  race. 
The  railways  of  the  ante-Bessemer  period  had  iron  rails  easily 
rent  into  stringy  fibres  like  brooms,  or  squeezed  in  patches 
like  dough,  although  the  rolling  stock  was  comparatively  light. 
Such  a  roadbed  could  in  no  sense  be  called  a  '•  permanent  way  ; " 
a  ride,  even  for  a  short  distance,  was  taken  at  great  sacrifice  to 
the  nerves  and  injury  to  the  health.  The  Bessemer  steel  rails 
of  to-day  retain  their  smoothness  until  worn  out,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  rolling  stock  is  very  much  heavier.  Long  journeys 
can  be  undertaken  without  fatigue  ;  one  can  go  to  sleep  in  New 
York  and  wake  up  the  next  morning  in  Boston  ;  even  a  journey 
across  a  continent  can  be  made  a  rest  and  pleasure,  and  one  can 
be  in  better  condition  on  arriving  at  the  destination  than  wlien 
starting. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  ])assenger  service  alone  or  mainly  that 
Mr.  Bessemer  has  benefited  his  fellow-men.  We  are  to-day 
witnessing  a  most  marvellous  effect  of  his  process.  Fast  ships 
are  hurrying  from  San  Francisco  to  India  to  feed  the  many 
famine-stricken  ones  of  that  land,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is 
dotted  with  grain-laden  vessels  crossing  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  European  countries.  The  Bessemer  process  has  made 
those  things  possible  by  enabling  lis  to  carry  gi-ain  from  the 
interior  States  to  tlie  seaboard  so  cheaply  that  it  can  be  deliv- 
ered in  distant  lauds  at  reasonable  jjrices.  A  famine  in  any 
portion  of  our  land,  or  even  in  any  portion  of  the  world,  is  made 
highly  improbable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Bessemer  rail 
enables  us  to  send  large  supplies  of  food  from  one  district  to 
anotlier  at  a  low  cost. 

The  value  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Bessemer  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. No  one  can  read  the  famous  Cheltenham  paper 
without  feeling  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  master  mind.  Its 
simplicity  is  the  chief  merit  of  the  jirocess.  The  principle  of 
the  invention  stands  out  as  a  great  fact,  and  Mr.  Bessemer  lias 
proved  liimself  to  be  a  brilliant  theorist,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  practical  artisan,  and  few  men  have  the  j^rivilege  of  seeing 
their  inventions  so  completely  used  in  such  a  short  time. 

The  old  processes  produced  laminated  material  mixed  with 
intervening  oxygenated  scale,  separating  the  iron  into  strings 
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ill  the  2'1-ocess  of  rolling.  The  great  fact  of  the  Bessemer  pro- 
cess is  that  he  produces  without  fuel  a  homogeneous  material 
at  a  cost  less  than  common  iron ;  and  without  fuel  he  generates 
an  intenser  heat  than  had  been  pi-oduced  before  with  fuel,  and  all 
this  by  a  rapid  operation  without  manual  labor  Previous  to 
Bessemer's  time,  in  all  methods  of  refining  iron,  blast  was  intro- 
duced above  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  fuel  was  employed  to 
maintain  the  necessary  heat.  Bessemer  introduced  the  blast  at 
the  bottom  of  the  metal  and  no  fuel  is  necessary,  and  it  was  he 
that  made  the  discovery  that  his  method  furnished  enough  heat 
to  keep  the  metal  fluid  at  the  much  higher  temperature  neces- 
sary in  its  purified  condition. 

Mr.  Bessemer  has  contributed  materially  to  lessen  the  sever- 
ity of  the  sentence  passed  upon  Adam  that  he  should  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Men's  muscles  have  largely 
been  freed  from  wasting  drudgery,  and  used  only  in  healthy 
exercise  in  an  ever  increasing  percentage  of  the  human  race. 
The  sweat  of  the  brain  within  the  brows  is  now  in  a  largely 
increased  number  of  cases  the  true  reading  of  man's  destiny. 
Before  Bessemer's  time  it  took  five  heats  to  make  steel,  and  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  hard,  laborious  work,  and  even  the  inferior  iron  of 
the  time  required  three  heats  and  the  laborious  drudgery  of  the 
puddler.  Puddling  w'as  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  the  human 
race.  After  being  bi'ought  at  great  expense  to  20,  a  putldler  had 
only  twenty  years  of  working  life,  for  at  40  the  average  puddler 
was  done. 

Without  wishing  unfairly  to  detract  from  any  credit  for  a 
similar  discovery  due  to  Kelly,  yet  I  submit  that  his  work  was 
still-born  and  would  have  been  forgotten  and  of  no  benefit  to 
mankind  had  he  not  been  called  into  life  by  Bessemer.  Mr. 
Bessemer  deserves  the  credit  because  he  had  sufiicient  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  perseverance,  and  sufiicient  capital.  It  was  re- 
seiTed  to  him  to  turn  to  enormous  practical  use  a  phenomenon 
known  and  practised  by  others  destitute  of  the  genius  to  turn  it 
to  account.  Others  approached  so  closely  to  him  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  they  failed  to  arrive  at  his  result ;  but 
they  failed  and  he  succeeded,  and  that  makes  all  the  difi'erenco. 

Bessemer  deserves  special  credit  because  he  lived  in  a  coun- 
try of  prejudices  and  tradition  where  it  was  comparatively  diffi- 
cult to  make  pi-ogress.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
processes  and  apparatus  then  in  use  were  an  evolution  and  were 
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at  that  time  incapable  of  being  explained,  together  with  the  dif- 
ficulty and  cost  of  experimenting,  give  him  a  place  among  the 
heroes  of  the  ages— the  leaders  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  every  right-thinking 
man  that  Mr.  Bessemer  obtained  good  patents  and  has  reaped 
substantial  pecuniary  rewards  for  his  genius.  The  iron-masters 
could  not  laugh  at  him.  He  had  brains  enough  not  only  to 
invent  but  to  reap  for  himself  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
pecuniary  results  of  his  inventions.  This  shows  a  substantial 
advance  in  the  position  of  the  inventor  since  the  time  of  Cort, 
whose  invention  of  the  j)uddling  furnace  and  grooved  rolls  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  marked  a  great  epoch  in  the  iron  trade. 
Cort  died  a  poor  man  although  the  inventor  of  a  process  which 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the  race,  and  his  descendants 
were,  at  the  time  of  Bessemer's  invention,  receiving  a  pension  of 
less  than  $100  a  year.  The  brain  of  a  man  of  genius  is  an  ele- 
ment of  great  pecuniary  value,  and  the  fact  that  such  men  as 
Bessemer,  Bell,  Westinghouse,  and  Edison  are  wealthy,  shows  a 
distinct  gain  in  the  public  morality  as  compared  with  the  time 
of  Cort.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  a  free  press,  an  inventor  has 
to-day  a  good  chance  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  inventions. 
Every  nation  and  every  person  is  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
inventor,  who  is  our  constant  prop  and  stay,  our  watchman, 
vigilantly  guarding  lis  from  falling  into  the  condition  of  the 
Chinese,  should  have  fair  play  and  ample  remuneration. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  fears  that  were  expressed  as  to 
the  results  of  the  Bessemer  jirocess.  It  was  thought  that  the 
output  of  coal  would  be  reduced  so  much  that  the  poor  colliery 
proprietors  would  suffer,  and  a  deficiency  of  air  was  feared  on 
account  of  the  large  quantities  used  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Kelly  was  awarded  the  American  j^^tent  in  prefei'euce  to 
Bessemer,  although  he  made  his  invention  about  seven  years 
before  applying  for  a  patent.  Our  patent  law  has  been  amended, 
limiting  the  time  to  two  years.  The  English  patent  practice 
goes  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and  calls  loudly  for 
amendment,  as  it  has  worked  in  many  cases  great  hardship  to 
inventors  who  are  not  residents  of  the  realm. 

In  reference  to  Mushet's  relation  to  the  Besisemer  process,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  Bessemer's  patents 
and  experiments  and  by  the  famous  Cheltenham  paper,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  study  them,  was,  that  the  blowing  was  to 
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be  arrested  at  various  stages  so  as  to  produce  various  qualities 
of  steel,  aud  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  about  the 
results,  failure  aud  successes  being  about  equally  divided.  The 
Cheltenham  paper  stated  that  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blast 
combined  with  the  iron ;  and  this  oxide  fuses  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture aud  forms  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  earthy  bases  associated 
with  the  iron,  thus  washing  and  cleansing  the  metal  from  the 
earthy  bases,  the  sulphur  being  driven  off  by  the  high  tem- 
peratures. Mushet  furnished  the  carbon  for  recarburizing  aud 
the  manganese  for  fluxing  at  one  heat,  so  that  it  seems  to  me 
the  American  steel  manufacturers  were  quite  right  in  recogniz- 
ing Musbet's  connection  with  the  process  aud  in  jjaviug  him 
handsomely. 

Bessemer's  relation  to  the  oj)en-hearth  process  was  very  much 
like  Kelly's  to  the  Bessemer  process.  Probably  Mr.  Bessemer 
benefited  himself  and  mankind  generally  by  abandoning  his 
open-hearth  experiments  aud  following  up  the  converter  system. 
Although  he  was  measurably  near  to  tlie  02)en-hearth  process, 
he  did  not  follow  it  up  and  make  it  a  commercial  success,  and 
it  was  reserved  for  others  to  put  it  into  jiraetical  shape. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the  time  Bessemer's  inven- 
tion was  made  the  soundings  for  the  first  Atlantic  cable  were 
being  made,  and  that  the  Lake  Superior  ore  had  just  been 
tested  and  found  good,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  ore  could 
be  delivered  in  Europe  at  a  low  rate.  The  completion  of  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  the  extensive  use  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  com- 
bined with  the  Bessemer  process,  have  been  potent  factors  in 
the  development  of  this  country  during  the  hist  forty  years. 
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DCCXXI.* 

THE  METUIC    VERSUS  THE  DUODECUIAL 
SYSTEM. 

A  REVIEW   OF   THE   FACTS. 

BY   (JKORrtE   w.   C0LLE5,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

(Junior  Member  of  the  Society.) 
'•  Now  wliat  I  want  is.  facts." — Thomas  (!u.\dgrikd. 

During  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  in  December  of  1895,  a 
bill  was  presented  to  the  lower  House,  prescribing  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  to  take 
the  place  of  our  own,  after  a  given  date,  by  compulsory  legal 
enactment.  Tliis  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coin- 
age, Weights,  and  Measures,  and  as  modified  tor  rather  the  sub- 
stitute offered  —  essentially  unchanged)  by  them,  was  recom- 
mended to  the  House  for  favorable  action.  No  notice  '  was 
taken  of  the  bill  by  the  public  ])ress  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a 
circular,  with  petition  blank  urging  its  passage,  distributed  by 
the  American  Metrological  Society,  it  probably  would  never 
have  come  to  my  notice.  Though  inclined  to  look  favorably  on 
the  metric  system,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if  really  good,  it  could 
not  fail  to  spread  in  time  of  its  own  accord ;  that,  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  touching  so  closely  upon  the  riglds  as  well  as  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  compulsion  should  not  be  entered 
into  without  grave  consideration  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
bill  had  not  received  the  consideration  due  to  its  importance ; 
for  those  who  were  most  affected  would  never  have  known  of  its 
existence,  except  by  its  passage.  A  few  months  after  this,  tliere 
appeared  in  one  of  our  magazines  -  an  article  by  the  eminent 

*  Prpsented  at  the  New  York  m<-etins  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 

'  By  nolite  I  mean  something  more  than  a  puragraiili  or  two  sandwiched  in 
aaionar  oongre.^sional  reports. 

'  Popular  Sci.  Mo..  June,  1896.  This  article  had  been  originally  published 
in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  London  Times. 
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Euglisli  philosopher,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  decryiug  the  further 
spread  of  the  metric  system.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  this, 
as  it  had  always  been  represented  to  me  that  no  one  whose 
opinion  was  worth  having  looked  upon  the  metric  system  as 
anything  other  than  a  universal  boon.  I  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed, however,  by  the  weight  of  the  considerations  brought 
forward  that  I  was  led  to  a  further  investigation  of  the  matter ; 
and  as  this  investigation  extended  to  some  length,  and  the 
change  proposed  was  one  of  such  momentous  importance  to  the 
nation  in  general  and  the  engineer  in  particular,  and  as,  further, 
many  or  most  of  the  members  have  probably  never  had  time  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  case  themselves,  but  must  take  them 
for  granted  as  presented  to  them  by  the  advocates  of  the  change, 
it  has  seemed  that  the  results  of  this  investigation,  and  the  con- 
clusions deduced  from  them,  would  be  of  value  to  the  Society. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  it  was  at  first  intended  to 
deal  with  the  subject  only  in  its  engineering  aspects ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  to  be  of  so  much  wider  importance,  to  be  so  in- 
tricately connected  with  the  welfare  and  j^rogress  of  society  in 
general,  that  justice  could  not  be  done  to  it  by  dividing  it  into 
its  parts.  The  indulgence  of  the  Society  is  therefore  requested 
for  the  introduction  of  matters  which,  though  they  may  not 
appear  directly  connected  with  engineering,  yet  have  a  distinct 
and  important  bearing  on  that  profession.  We  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  function  of  the  engineer  is  not  simply  to  con- 
struct and  operate  machinery,  to  build  bridges  and  railroads, 
but  to  look  far  into  the  future,  to  weigh  the  political,  social  and 
economic  sides  of  questions,  in  order  properly  to  determine  the 
popular  wants  which  he  is  called  iipon  to  satisfy,  and  the  best 
means  of  satisf\'ing  them. 

With  the  meti'ic  or  French  decimal  system  most  of  us  are 
familiar.  Many  of  us  became  acquainted  with  it  at  school ;  and 
though  we  never  use  it  in  common  life,  and  but  rarely  in 
engineering  work,  it  is  frequently  brought  to  our  notice  by 
French  and  German  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  persistent  agi- 
tation of  its  fi'iends.  The  other  system  under  discussion,  that 
which  we  use  every  day,  though  heterogeneous  in  the  relation 
of  its  units,  I  have  called  duodecimal,  from  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  ;  its  primary  imits,  the  pound  and  the  foot,  being 
originally  thus  divided,  as  expressed  in  the  words  ounce  and 
inch  (Lat.  tnicia,  one  twelfth  >  ;  at  the  same  time  including  under 
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that  title  any  general  scheme  for  bringing  the  latter  into  more 
perfect  harmony  with  the  duodecimal  principle.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  the  system  might  with  equal  proprietj-  be 
called  octonary. 

These  two  schemes  for  weighing  and  measuring  are  funda- 
mentally ditiereut.  They  originated  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances and  from  wholly  unrelated  causes.  They  are  to 
each  other  and  to  humanity  as  the  earthquake  and  the  flow  of 
water  are  to  the  form  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  have  had  about 
the  same  respective  influence.  The  metrical  decimal  system 
was  made  to  order  in  a  space  of  about  ten  j-ears,  or  rather  of 
about  that  many  mouths.  The  duodecimal  system  is  a  natu- 
ral product — the  product  of  centuries — has  groivn  up  with  the 
necessity  of  weighing  and  measuring,  and  from  a  period  ante- 
dating written  history.  It  is  true  that  the  other  may  be  termed 
natural  in  one  sense,  but  in  one  sense  only.  The  makers  of  the 
metric  system  took  for  their  base  of  relation  for  the  different 
units  the  base  of  the  generally  accepted  arithmetical  notation, 
i.e.,  the  niimber  ten,  whose  use  as  such  is  no  doubt  even  more 
ancient  than  tlie  use  of  the  number  twelve  for  the  division  of 
matter. 

The  original  choice  of  the  number  ten  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  habit,  common  to-day,  of  using  one's  fingers  for  tallies. 
Had  nature  given  us  one  finger  less  on  each  hand,  our  arith- 
metical base  would  have  been  eight  ;  with  one  more,  our  base 
woiild  have  been  twelve.  Either  would  have  served  as  well  for 
counting  as  the  number  ten ;  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
among  mathematicians,  philosophers,  and  even  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  metric  system,  that  either  would  have  served 
far  better  than  the  number  ten  in  enabling  us  to  harmonize  our 
system  for  counting  with  our  system  for  the  division  of  matter. 
The  incommensurability  of  the  number  ten  with  either  eight  or 
twelve,  and  indeed  with  any  other  number,  not  a  multiple,  save 
two  and  five,  the  latter  of  which  is  almost  never  used  for  the  di- 
vision of  matter  (except  where  it  is  important  to  harmonize  with 
the  arithmetical  base),  has  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  incon- 
venience since  the  interconnection  of  the  two  processes  (count- 
ing and  measuring)  has  become  as  intricate  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  makers  of  the  metric  system  proposed  to  do  away  with 
this  inconvenience  by  harmonizing  the  bases  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses.    They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  change  the  base  of 
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arithmetical  uotation ;  that,  after  due  consideration,'  they  re- 
jected I  and  no  doubt  justly  i  as  too  difficult  a  task  to  hope  for 
accomplishment.  The  process  of  counting,  with  its  tables  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  being  more 
fundamental  even  than  the  process  of  measuring,  could  never  be 
re-taught  to  the  mass  of  men,  in  the  present  stage  of  advancement 
of  the  popular  mind,  so  that  such  a  change  would  obviously 
never  have  obtained  any  permanent  foothold  among  the  masses. 
What  they  did  propose  to  do  was  to  bring  the  system  of  meas- 
urement into  harmony  with  the  system  of  numeration  by  deci- 
malizing the  former,  and  to  this  they  saw  no  serious  obstacles. 
What  ones  they  found,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  gigantic 
iindertaking,  we  shall  see  presently.  The  world  has  profited,  if 
not  by  their  system,  at  least  by  their  experience. 

It  has  been  proposed,  however,  by  those  who  have  since  la- 
bored with  the  same  aims,  but  who  have  seen  decided  objec- 
tions to  this  method,  to  retain  and  perfect  our  present  system  of 
measurement,  and  to  trust  to  time  the  changing  of  our  notation. 
Here,  then,  we  reach  the  first  division  of  our  subject :  that  of 
simple  duodecimal  loeighU  and m-'asinvf:,  as  opposed  to  decimal; 
and  of  duodecimal  notation.  The  latter,  being  itself  a  matter 
requiring  treatment  at  some  length,  if  at  all,  will  not  be  touched 
upon  in  this  paper ;  nor  even  will  the  improvement  of  the 
present  weights  and  measures  receive  more  than  brief  attention. 
A  lengthy  consideration  of  these  would  only  serve  to  obscure 
the  main  problem,  which  is,  whether  the.  metric  system  shall,  or 
can,  he  introduced  so  «.<  to  .siijyjjlant  our  otcn. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, it  will  be  necessarv  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  metric  as  well  as  of  our  present  system  of  measuring 

^  Whether  or  not  they  did  give  proper  consideration  to  the  matter  of  a  duo- 
decimal srstem  of  weights  and  measures,  in  place  of  a  decimal,  without  a  change 
of  notation,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  Delambre,  in  his  Base  du  Si/steme  Xfitrique 
(loin.  iii.,  p.  302),  has  answered  some  criticisms  on  this  score  by  saying,  that  if  it 
was  found  diiBcult  to  introduce  the  new  system  as  it  was,  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  more  so  had  the  numerical  base  been  changed  in  addition.  It  is  toler- 
ably obvious  from  this  that  they  did  not  deem  the  unification  of  weights  and 
measure?  on  the  duodecimal  scale  merely,  leaving  the  otlier  change  to  follow  in 
course  of  time,  as  worth  their  consideration.  They  desired  to  accomplish  every- 
thing at  once,  or  nothing. 
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I.  Historical.* 

F^raiice. 

The  metric  system  was  born  in  the  fiery  period  of  history 
known  as  the  French  Eevohition.  Its  friends  do  not  tell  iis 
much  about  its  origin  ;  indeed,  they  deprecate  any  mention  of  it 
as  being  irrelevant  to  its  merits,  "intrinsically  imprudent," 
"  ungrateful  to  the  French  government  and  people,"  ^  etc.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  view  of  certain  general  statements  as  to  what  the 
French  people  have  done,  held  up  to  us  as  an  example  of  what 
we  should  do,  it  may  be  neither  without  interest  nor  without 
importance  to  take  a  look  at  the  actual  facts. 

It  was  in    the   year   1790,"'  when   the   political  upheaval   in 

■•In  the  following  summary  of  the  events  which  have  led  to  existlnor  condi- 
tions, I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  ;  only  the  events  having  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  subject  in  hand  have  been  noticed. 

'J.  W.  Xystrom,  in  Jour.  Franklin  Inst..  Vol.  CI.,  p.  385  (June,  1876). 

'The  reform  of  the  weights  and  measures  was  one  of  the  numerous  demands 
made  of  the  States-General,  which  nift  in  May,  1789.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  two  of  whose  members,  MM.  Tillet  and  Abeille, 
prepared  a  comprehensive  memoir  on  the  subject,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  Feb.  6,  1790.  This  is  a  masterly  production,  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  work  of  Adams  and  the  British  committees,  but  which  an  unjust  fate  has 
consigned  to  the  profound  obscurity  of  the  Archives.  It  reviews  the  l(jstory  of 
the  French  and  other  weights  and  measures,  and  discusses  the  best  means  of 
restoring  the  original  uniformity.  I  am  mindful  of  the  imperative  limitations 
of  my  space,  but  I  cannot  forliear  to  quote  their  closing  words  : 

"We  des:' 'e,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  the  result  of  so  splendid  a  work 
[i.e.,  an  exhaustive  investigation]  shall  be  to  substitute  for  the  probabilities 
■which  many  savants  have  already  collected  clear  proofs  of  the  ancient  exisienre 
of  a  universal  system  of  metrology.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  tliis 
system  exists  yet,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  clear  away  the  rust  which  dis- 
figures the  copies  to  find  that  the  nations  are  using  weights  and  measures  whose 
mother- standard,  found  in  nature,  has  always  been  the  same.  If  this  conjecture, 
already  supported  by  the  opinion  of  distinguished  savants  as  well  as  by  a  large 
numljer  of  facts,  observations  and  coincidences,  should  be  found  correct,  it  would 
be  neither  impossible  nor  difficult  to  recover  the  elementary  type  of  the  measures 
of  all  European,  and  perhajis  of  all  civilized  nation-." 

Lalande,  the  astronomer,  also,  wrote  a  Memoir  on  the  new  measure  proposed  la 
be  established  in  France,  an  extract  from  which  is  appended  to  the  above  ;  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  uselessness  of  a  "natural  standard,"  and  the  very  difficulties 
which  have  since  been  realized  : 

"The  Paris  toise  is  .=0  well  known  throughout  the  world  that  I  do  not  thiiH 
it  should  be  rejected  for  the  seconds  pendulum.  .  .  .  The  only  advantage 
perceived  iu  it,  would  be  to  have  England  adopt  a  new  measure  taken  from 
nature     .     .     .    ;  but  a  general  revolution  in  the  two  nations  seems  to  me  impos- 
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Frauce  was  just  beginning,  and  reforms,  more  and  more  radical, 
\vei"e  being  proposed  on  all  sides,  that  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand 
brought  before  the  National  Assembly  a  proposal  to  abolish  the 
old  system  of  weights  and  measures,  to  be  in  part  or  in  whole 
replaced  by  a  new  one  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  seconds 
pendulum,  as  suggested  in  the  j^revious  century  by  Huygheus. 
This  proposal,  somewhat  modified,  was  adopted  ;  and  it  was 
decreed,  with  laudable  public  sjjirit,  that  the  British  Parliament 
shoiild  be  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  a  joint  com- 
mission of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for 
the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and  of 
the  new  system  of  measurement  to  be  deduced  therefrom.  The 
British  Parliament,  however,  declined  this  invitation ;  or  rather 
(such  was  the  distrust  at  that  time  caused  by  the  rapidly 
darkening  political  horizon  in  France")  sent  them  no  answer. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  made  such 
action  necessary  ;  but  we  may  be  satisfied  that,  even  if  the  pro- 
posal had  been  cai'ried  into  effect,  and  the  commission  formed, 

sible.  Tlif  operation  will  be  very  long,  very  embarraising ,  very  incomplete.  It 
will  introduce  confusion  into  the  work  of  those  who  calculate,  and  be  absolutely 
useless  to  those  who  do  not. 

"  Moreover,  it  will  not  accomplish  the  object  proposed.  .  .  .  For  there 
will  always  be  greater  uncertainty  in  the  lengtli  of  the  pendulum  than  there  is 
iu  the  difference  of  length  of  two  standards.     .  .     Suppose  we  should  actu- 

ally make  the  pendulum  experiments  with  all  precision  now  possible;  in  20 
years,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  made  loitfi  still  greater  precision,  and  a  difference 
will  be  found  of  several  hundredths  [of  a  line].  Then,  according  to  the  adopted 
standard,  we  should  have  to  say,  by  a  new  calculation  :  the  seconds  pendulum 
differs  from  our  standard  by  so  many  hundredths 

'■  It  is  then  an  illusion  to  imagine  that  the  natural  pendulum  will  ever  be  afixed 
standard.     .     .     . 

•'  The  society  established  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  having 
proposed  a  prize  in  1T74  for  a  method  of  reducing  the  English  measures  to  a  fixed 
s\a.TiAaTA,  rejected  the  idea  of  the  seconds  pendulum.     .     .     . 

'■  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  time  has  gone  by  for  changing  it  [the  Paris 
standard].  But  the  confusion  which  reign-^  in  every  part  of  France  is  an  in^tfier- 
(tble  abuse,  a  relic  of  absurdity  &nd  feudal  barbarism. 

"Having  tried  to  show  that  the  Paris  toise,  so  well  known,  ought  not  to  be 
changed,  1  will  say  the  same  thing  about  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  better  if  our  year  commenced  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
the  months  of  30  and  .31  days  were  more  regularly  distributed  ;  but  this  ad- 
vantage, or  rather  this  simple  convenience,  would  never  balance  the  inconveniences 
of  the  real  disorder  which  would  be  found  in  our  calendars,  our  epochs,  our  dates, 
our  histories,  our  foreign  relations  if  we  began  io  reckon  in  a  new  manner." 

Uad  these  wise  and  moderate  counsels  prevailed,  uU  would  have  been  well  1 
32 
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the  temper  aud  aims  of  the  two  mitioualities  respecting  the  s\ib- 
ject  of  debate  would  have  made  any  agreement  impossible. 

Undiscouraged  by  this  rebuff,  the  National  Assembly  per- 
serered  in  their  object  single-handed,  appointing  for  this 
purpose  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting 
of  five  of  its  most  eminent  members,  viz. :  Condorcet,  Borda, 
Lagrange.  Laplace  and  Mouge."  A  more  illustrious  com- 
mittee probably  never  met  together  :  every  one  of  these  men 
was  of  world-wide  reputation ;  yet  it  contained  a  fatal  defect. 
No  man,  however  great,  can  comprehend  things  in  all  their 
relations.  Life  is  too  varied,  and  human  wants  too  intricate, 
too  broad,  and  too  far-reaching  ever  to  admit  of  it.  Every 
man's  experience  is  drawn  from  the  one  department  of  life  in 
which  he  has  found  his  vocation.  All  others  he  can  know  ovilj  in 
a  general  way.  Among  these  great  men  there  was  not  a  merchant, 
not  a  lawyer,  not  a  banker  or  capitalist,  not  an  engineer,  not  an 
artificer  of  any  description.  Those  who  wei'e  most  deeply  con- 
cerned had  not  a  single  representative.  Tliese  men  were  all 
mathematicians.  They  had  spent  their  lives,  not  in  "  the  -world's 
broad  field  of  battle,"  but  in  the  contemplation  of  the  stars,  in 
the  laboratoi-y,  the  library  and  the  closet.  With  the  intricacies 
of  trade  they  could  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar ;  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  practical  working  of  machine-shojjs  ;  the  great 
processes  of  manufacture,  on  which  life  itself  is  now  made  to 
depend,  wei'e  to  them  a  sealed  book.  Is  it,  then,  -wonderful  if 
they  did  not  evolve  something  in  all  respects  fitted  to  every-day 
service  in  the  practical  sjihere  ?  AVould  it  not  rather  be 
strange  if  they  had  done  so  ?  Their  genius,  their  skill,  their 
perseverance  during  nine  years  of  labor  and  many  great  dis- 
couragements, we  cannot  but  admire.  Their  work  -will  be  a 
lasting  monument  of  man's  constant  effort  toward  improvement. 
"  It  is  one  of  those  attempts,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams,*  "  which, 
should  it  even  be  destined  ultimately  to  fail,  would,  in  its  fail- 
ure, deserve  little  less  admiration  than  in  its  success."  But  the 
pi'ogress  of  the  world  cannot  be  made  to  depend  on  the  devot- 
edness  and  disinterested  motives  of  any  body  of  men ;  their 

'  H.  W.  Chisholm.  a  frood  autliority,  says  that  Lalande's  name  also  is  signed 
to  the  report  {^^iiture.  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  .386) ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 
Frobablv  wliat  is  referred  to  is  his  menioir  quoted  above — a  very  different  tiling  ! 

°  Report  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives,  1821.  For  an  account  of 
this  report,  which  will  be  often  quoted  in  this  paper,  see  p.  531. 
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work  must  be  gauged  strictly  by  its  intrinsic  merits  ;  and  it  is 
no  reproach  to  them,  no  disparagement,  if  on  such  examination 
we  fiud  we  cannot  accept  it.''  The  most  experienced  of  commit- 
tees, in  facing  a  problem  so  enormous,  so  unprecedented,  as  the 
complete  subversion  of  a  national  system  of  weighing  and  meas- 
uring, would  not.  perhajjs,  have  done  any  better.  But  here,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  first  mistake  (the  personnel  of  the  committee) — 
one  that  Great  Britain,  at  least,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
her  weights  and  measures,  has  never  made  ;  and  the  evil  eflects 
of  it  showed  themselves  the  instant  the  theor}-  was  put  into 
practice. 

This  committee,  after  a  brief  consideration,'"  on  March  19, 
1791,  reported  in  favor  of  a  scheme  which  was  practically  the 
metric  system  as  we  know  it.  Thi"ee  natural  standards  were 
considered ;  the  pendulum  beating  seconds,  a  quadrant  of  the 
equator,  and  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian,"  of  which  the  last  was 
chosen  as  the  standard  for  comparison,  and  its  ten-millionth 
part  as  the  standard  of  linear  measure,  called  the  metre.  The 
standards  of  weight  and  capacity  were  to  be  decimally  related 
to  the  latter,  the  standard  of  weight  being  the  weight  of  the 
volume  of  distilled  water  at  the  freezing-point  contained  in  the 
standard  of  capacity. 

In  addition,  the  Celsius  or  centigrade  thermometer  was 
adopted  in  place  of  the  Eeaumur  then  in  use,  and  the  number 
of  degrees  in  the  quadrant  was  changed  from  90  to  100,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  division  of  the  earth-quadrant  into  metres. 
To  complete  the  whole,  a  braud-new  nomenclature  was  fitted  to 
the  metrical  standards  and  their  decimal  multiples  and  sub- 
multiples. 

"The  preceding  remarks  will  perhaps  be  called  irrelevant.  Perhaps  they 
would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  "  arguments  "  frequently  pressed  upon  us  in  print 
and  lecture-hall. 

'"  .\V)ont  five  months  ;  they  were  appointed  in  October  (?),  1790.  A  British  cotii- 
mittte  might  have  devoted  as  many  years — a  period  entirely  too  long  for  France. 

"The  reasons  given  for  the  rejection  of  the  first  were,  that  its  permanency  was 
not  definitely  known,  that  it  was  too  difficult  to  measure  with  accuracy,  and  that 
it  involved  the  acceptance  of  a  questionable  unit  of  time  ;  for  the  rejection  of  the 
second,  that  every  nation  did  not  possess  a  portion  of  the  equator,  and  that  it  was 
lience  not  strictly  international.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  time  and  experience 
have  exactly  reversed  the  order  here  given  ;  for,  as  lietween  the  equator  and  a 
meridian,  the  latter  being  found  to  have  no  constant  length  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  choice  of  the  equator  would  at  least  have  avoided  this  difficulty;  both, 
however,  being  finally  rejected,  and  the  pendulum  being  made  the  renl  standard. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  for  the  sake  of  liistorical 
accuracy,  that,  notwithstanding  generally  received  itleas,  and 
that  the  Commission  itself  says  nothing  to  the  contrary,  the 
idea  of  a  universal  system,  as  they  emljodied  it,  did  not  originate 
with  them,  biit  with  a  humble  priest  and  choir-master  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Lyons,  about  a  century  previous. 
His  name  was  Gabriel  Mouton  ;  his  book  was  published  in  1670. 
This  man,  who  has  never  received  any  credit  for  his  invention, 
proposed  to  decimalize,  not  indeed  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
circumference,  but  the  minute,  his  scheme  being  as  follows  :  '- 

1  millcsima  or  punctum  (point),  about  0.007  inches. 
10  millesimae  =  1  centesima  or  grauum  (grain),        "      0.073       " 
10  centesimae  =  1  decima  or  digitus  (finger),  "      0.739       " 

10  decimae        =  1  virgula  (waud),  "      7.-9        " 

10  virgulae       =  1  virga  (rod).  "      6  feet. 

10  virgae  =  1  decuria  or  funiculus  (cable),         "    61  " 

10  decuriae      =  1  centuria  or  stadium  (furlong),      "  608 
10  centuriae     =  1  niilliare  =  1  nautical  mile,  or  1  minute  of  the  equator. 

Mouton  was  also  the  first  to  propose  the  pendulum  principle 
(discovered  a  few  years  before)  for  preserving  the  exact  length 
of  the  standard,  as  La  Condamine  has  admitted  ;  and  he  car- 
ried out  a  highly  creditable  series  of  measurements  on  the  pen- 
dulum for  this  purpose.  Yet  in  the  report  of  that  great  committee 
"  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  proper  recognition  of  obligation,  and  find 
in  a  few  lines  a  mutilated  account  of  Mouton's  scheme,  while  he 
barely  escapes  condemnation  in  some  words  of  faint  praise  from 
those  who  had  thouglit  of  a  universal  measure."  " 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  the  Academy  was  transmitted 
by  that  body  March  "20, 1797,  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  ac- 
cepted it  and  immediately  proceeded  to  carry  out  its  provi- 
sions.    A  committee,  consisting  of  MM.  Mechain  and  Delambre, 

"It  will  be  .seen  that  Mouton's  unit  is  just  equal  to  a  fathom  and  very  close  to 
six  English  feet,  and  the  alternative  names  he  wisely  gave  to  his  units  are  such 
as  the  people  would  readily  accept.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  parts  the 
French  Academicians  altered  they  did  not  improve  on. 

"  J.  H.  Gore,  in  American.  Jour.  Science,  January.  1891.  Professor  (tore  says, 
further,  regarding  the  report  of  the  "Commission  des  Poids  et  Mesures"  of 
1 7'M  :  "In  the  detailed  account  of  operations  which  follow,  tliere  is  interspersed  a 
large  amount  of  praise  for  the  participants — from  Talleyrand,  who  laid  the 
propositicn  before  the  .Vssembly  on  3Iay  8,  1790.  down  to  the  laborers  who  car- 
ried in  the  prototype.  .  .  .  But  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  mention  even  of  the 
name  of  the  humble,  modest  priest  who  d"serves  the  credit  of  tir.^t  proposing  'a 
type  taken  from  Nature  herself,  as  unalterable  as  the  globe  which  we  inhabit.'  " 
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was  appoiuted  to  ascertain  tho  lougtli  of  a  meridian  by  inoasure- 
meuts  ou  that  passing  through  Paris  between  Dunkirk  and 
Barcelona  (the  same  was  afterwards  extended  to  Formenteraj, 
auil  to  make  sundry  other  measiirements  to  the  same  end  ; 
another,  consisting  of  Borda,  Mechaiu  and  Cassiui,  to  measui'e 
the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  as  a  second  standard  of 
comparison ;  another,  of  Lefevre-Gineau  and  Fabbroui  i  a  for- 
eign associate ),  to  determine  the  standard  of  weight  by  experi- 
ments on  water ;  and  a  large  committee  on  weights  and  measures 
to  form  scales  of  comparison  between  the  new  and  the  old 
measures. 

The  work  thus  laid  out  required  more  than  eight  years  for  its 
completion.  It  was  faithfully  completed  by  the  several  persons 
to  whom  it  had  been  encharged,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
in  the  face  of  hardships,  difficulties  and  discoui'agements  of 
great  magnitude,  as  well  as  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  very  nation 
which  had  appoiuted  them  and  depended  on  the  results  of  their 
labors.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  such  length 
of  time  was  considered  necessary  by  the  National  Assembly  ; 
France  was  at  that  time  pi'ogressing  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  such 
delay  ;  and  scarcely  two  j'ears  had  passed  before  the  Assembly, 
losing  its  patience,  on  August  1,  1793,  passed  a  law  causing  the 
new  system,  or  rather  a  provisional  system,  to  go  into  effect 
immediately,  the  dimensions  of  the  standards  being  hastily  com- 
puted from  previous  measurements,  and  a  provisional  nomencla- 
ture, entirely  different  from  anything  in  use  either  befoi-e  or  since, 
being  at  the  same  time  annexed.  "  This  extraordinai-y  law," 
says  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  was  probably  intended,  as  it  directly 
tended,  to  prevent  the  further  prosecution  of  the  original  plan." 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  political  details  of  that  period.  But 
from  those  bloody  and  fanatical  scenes  not  even  the  abstruse 
and  impartial  labors  of  mathematics  and  mechanics  were 
exempt.  Mechain  was  made  a  political  prisoner  in  Spain ; 
Lavoisier,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  active  members  of  the 
Commission,  and  an  associate  of  the  first  Committee,  was  guil- 
lotined, with  twenty-seven  others  of  his  profession,  in  the  idea 
that  "the  republic  had  no  need  of  savants."  '^     Condorcet,  their 

"  This  was  the  actual  reply  made  to  those  who  begged  the  life  of  Lavoisier. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  particular  reason  for  taking  his  life  except  that 
given.  For  his  worlv  iu  connection  w  th  tin;  metric  system,  see  Nature,  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  185. 
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first  cliairman,  poisoned  himself  in  prison  to  escape  the  same 
fate.  Of  the  rest,  Borda,  Laplace,  Coulomb,  Brisson,  and 
Delambre,  not  being  radical  enough  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the 
time,  were  dismissed  from  the  commission,  and  escaped  the 
general  proscription  with  their  lives ;  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  abolished ;  and  the  work  of  the  commission  brought  to  a 
summary  stop. 

"  Yet  even  Robespierre  and  his  committee  were  ambitious, 
not  only  of  establishing  the  system  of  new  weights  and  measures 
in  France,  but  of  offering  them  to  the  adoption  of  other  nations  ; 
.  .  .  and  (m  the  2d  of  August,  1794,  the  two  standards  were, 
by  the  then  French  minister  plenipotentiary  Fauchet,  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  [in  America],  with  a  letter,  recommending, 
with  some  urgency,  the  adoption  of  the  system  by  the  United 
States.  This  letter  was  communicated  to  Congress  by  a  message 
from  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  of  the  8th  of  January, 
1795."  " 

Meanwhile  to  comph^te  the  scheme  of  tens  by  which  every- 
thing henceforth  was  to  be  divided  up,  with  the  overtlirow  of 
the  Government  in  1792,  the  old  calendar  and  divisions  of  time 
were  swept  away  in  their  entirety,  and  replaced  by  one  more 
modern,  more  simple  and  more  sj'stematic.  They  could  not, 
to  be  sure,  change  the  length  of  the  day ;  nor  could  they  make 
one  hundred,  or  one  thousand  of  them  into  a  year ;  and  as 
they  had  determined  to  retain  the  division  into  months,  they 
found  it  necessary  also  to  retain  their  number,  twelve.  To  tliese 
months  fanciful  names  were  given."  Each  consisted  of  three 
weeks  or  decades,  each  week  of  ten  days,  each  day  of  ten  liours, 
each  hour  of  100  minutes,  and  each  minute  of  100  seconds. 
This  arrangement  provided  for  only  360  days  of  the  year,  how- 
ever ;  the  remaining  five  or  six,  having  no  month  to  cover  them, 
were  dei-isively  termed,  in  the  political  slang  of  the  day,  Sans- 
cidoUideK,  and  were  turned  into  a  kind  of  Saturnalia. 

"The  decimal  divisions,  and  the  fanciful  contexture  of  the 
equinoctial  calendar,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  were  a  sort 
of  episode  to  the  new  system  of  metrology.  Tlie  attempt  to 
decimate  the  year  and  its  number  of  days  was  equally  useless 
and  absurd."    Indeed,  it  may  be  called  the  reduetio  ad  ahsurdum 

"  Quoted  from  the  Report  of  .John  Quincy  Adama. 

"The  year  began  at  th«  autumnal  equinox  (September  33),  when  "the  buu 
entered  the  sign  of  the  balance,  the  eymbol  of  equality." 
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of  the  decimal  scheme.  It  was  accordingly  the  first  to  break 
down,  the  day  of  100,000  seconds  not  even  outlasting  the  revo- 
lution from  which  it  sprung. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  the  decimal  coinage  of  France 
was  instituted.  A  law  of  October  7,  1793,  made  the  weight  of 
the  new  unit,  the  franc,  to  be  ten  grammes,  both  in  gokl  and 
silver.  It  was  never  carried  out,  but  superseded  by  one  of 
August  15,  1794,  reducing  the  silver  franc  to  five  grammes  and 
abolishing  the  gold  one.  The  livre  of  twenty  sous  was  abolished 
altogether.  This  reform,  however,  was  carried  on  somewhat 
separately  from  the  other  decimal  measures ;  and  owing  to  its 
onh'  indirect  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  the 
lengthy  details  of  the  insane  financial  legislation  with  which  it 
was  accompanied  (an  equally  instructive  lesson  for  ourselves  in 
another  branch  of  political  economy),  the  subject  will  not  here 
be  farther  pursued. 

Xeitlier  did  the  poor  and  imperfect  methods  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  escape  the  vigilance  and  devoteduess 
of  the  philosophers  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  race.  The  decimal  divisions  of  the  quadrant,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  metre,  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  to  which  were 
added,  the  new  compass  of  40  rhumbs  instead  of  32 ;  the  new 
log-line,  divided  into  kilometres  instead  of  nautical  miles  ;  the 
new  sounding-line,  divided  into  metres  instead  of  brasses  ;  and 
the  new  cable-length  of  200  metres  instead  of  100  toises.  And 
that  the  seaman  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  new  system, 
though  in  his  ignorance  and  prejudice  he  might  not  understand 
his  best  interests,  he  was  compelled  to  use  it  at  sea,  just  as  his 
countrymen  were  on  land.  "  A  French  navigator,  suffering 
practically  under  the  attempt  thus  to  navigate,  decimally,  the 
ocean,  recommended  to  the  National  Assembly  to  decree,  that 
the  earth  should  perform  400  revolutions  in  a  year."  " 

In  the  republic  thus  inaugurated,  in  wdiich  all  things  were 
made  new,  it  was  a  truism  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  old.  Accordingly  the  same  law  which,  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  a  half,"  abolished  the  decimal  division  of  the  day, 
abolished  also  the  nomenclature  of  weights  and  measures  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  August  1,  1798.     This  was  on  April  7,  1795 

"  Report  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

'"  The  decimal  calendar,  established  by  a  law  of  October  5,  1792,  was  not 
made  compulsory  until  November  24,  1793. 
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(my  readers  will  l)e  spared  the  "  metrical "  calendar).  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  had  been  itself  abolished  in  August, 
1793,  was  at  the  same  time  reconstituted,  but  under  a  new  name, 
the  "  National  Institute  "  ;  "'  and  finally,  the  old  Commission  of 
Weights  and  Measures  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  twelve 
persons,  namely  :  Berthollet,  Borda,  Brisson,  Coulomb,  Darcet, 
Delaiidjre,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Lefevre-Gineau,  Legendre,  Me- 
chain  and  Prony.-"  The  "  definitive  "  nomenclature,  being  that 
which  we  know,  as  formulated  by  the  first  committee,  was  now 
adopted ;  and  the  measurement  of  the  meridian,  after  an  in- 
terruption of  a  year  and  a  half,  was  resumed.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  work,  in  1798,  eleven  foreign  associates  -'  were  added 
to  the  commission,  to  give  the  new  system  an  intei'natioual 
character,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  one.  In  that  year 
]MM.  Delambre  and  Mechaiu  had  finished  their  arduous  work, 
and  their  report,  when  comioleted,  together  with  all  their  ob- 
servations and  calculations,  and  all  those  of  the  committees 
on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  the  weight  of  the  kilogramme, 
were  finally  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  mathematical  and 
physical  section  of  the  National  Institute,  previous  to  their 
accejitation.  The  construction  of  a  platinum  standard  metre, 
in  accordance  with  the  calculations,  was  delegated  tf)  Lenoir ; 
of  a  platinum  standard  kilogramme,  to  Fortin  ;  ~  which  stand- 
ards, when  completed,  were  presented,  on  June  22,  1799,  to  the 
two  branches  of  the  National  Assembly,  amid  great  pomp  and 
circumstance,  and  afterward  carefully  dejjosited  in  the  National 
Archives. 

The  account  of  these  operations,  to  the  casual  observer,  no 
doubt,  seems  simple  enough ;  or  even,  to  use  the  words  of 
Laplace  before  the  National  Assembly,  "  beautiful,  grand,  sub- 
lime, worthy  of  the  brilliant  age  in  which  we  live."  But  the 
remarkable  facts,  which  only  experience  could  reveal,  and  the 


"  L'Inslitut  National  cles  Sciences  ct  Arts. 

^'Nature,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  iJ87.  Adams  gives  Hally,  "Moiigf,  and  VaiulcniKinile  in 
place  of  Darcet,  Legt-ndre,  and  Lefevre-Gineau.  I'i()l)ably  all  vvcri'  lucinbi-is  at 
one  time  or  anotlii-r.  The  nnmes  of  all  tlie.-e  and  several  more  are  signed  to  the 
reports  of  the  various  subciminiittees,  etc 

"The  countries  represented  were  :  Spain  and  the  Bataviaii  Rppuhlic,  9  each  ; 
Denmark,  Sardiniii,  Tuscany,  the  Roman,  Cisalpine,  Ligurian  and  Ilelvetian  re- 
publics, 1  each.  Only  three  of  these  countries  have  now  any  political  existence, 
it  is  to  be  olj-erved  that  France  had  more  members  than  all  the  others  combiued. 

"  Celebrated  instrunient-maliers  of  Paris. 
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foruiid.-ililc^  ilonl)ts  to  wliifli  tliey  gave  rise,  coukl  not  he  coni- 
peusateil  bv  tlio  most  precise  of  measurements,"' — could  not  be 
obscured  by  the  most  elegant  of  theories,  nor  concealed  by  the 
grandest  of  ceremonies.  Laplace  and  his  colleagues  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  was  a  perfect  sphere, 
or  at  least  a  perfect  spheroid,  though  the  amount  of  ellipticity 
of  the  meridional  section  was  not  definitely  known.  It  was  the 
work  assigned  to  Mechaiu  and  Delambre  to  determine  this  ellip- 
ticity with  ■  an  exactness  never  before  approximated.  Their 
method  depended  on  the  relative  length  of  the  successive  de- 
grees of  the  arc  they  had  selected  for  measurement.  But  it 
was  found  that  these  had  no  defnUe  rehif'um.  The  length  of  the 
degi'ee  was  discovered  to  be  a  variable  following  no  known  law 
of  variation,  and  only  approximately  the  spheroidal  law.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Other  measurements  taken  in  Peru,  Lapland 
and  elsewhere  proved  the  equator  itself  to  be  elliptical.  Thus 
was  the  idea  of  un /'versa/ if  1/  for  the  new  standard  defeated; 
while  the  large  assumptions  made  necessary  in  order  to  recon- 
cile the  discordant  values  of  the  degree  rendered  the  minute 
accuracy  of  seven  years  completely  vain.  Years  after  the  jila- 
tinum  standard  had  been  filed  away  in  the  Archives  it  became 
definitely  known  that  its  length  was  seriously  in  error.''  But 
when  the  question  arose  of  constructing  a  new  and  correct  stand- 
ard to  replace  the  old  one,  the  uncertainty  even  then  as  to 
what  vMfc  correct,  and  how  long  it  would  remain  so,  and,  more- 
over, the  superhuman  task  of  finding  out,  were  too  great,  and 
the  supposed  advantages  of  the  exact  ten-millionth  part  too  small, 
to  compensate  for  the  infliction  of  still  another  standard  of  meas- 
urement on  unfortunate  France,  already  then  laboring  under  no 
less  than /'n?f;' difi'erent  systems,  three  of  which  embodied  the 
efibrts  of  her  philanthropic  legislators  to  rid  her  of  the  fourth. 
So  the  principle  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  whole  system,  as 

'"  Tlie  angular  measurements  were  made  tn  the  hundredth  of  a  second  of  arc; 
tlie  base-line  nieasurenienta  were  made  with  a  micrometer  microscope  (the  meas- 
arinff  bars  being  laid  end  to  end  without  touching),  and  carefully  corrected  in 
eacli  case  for  trmperature.  etc.  To  Borda  is  due  the  credit  of  the  construction 
of  the  iiislruments  used  for  the  purpose. 

^'  The  exact  amount  of  the  error  remains  unknown  to  this  dny,  and  owing  to 
the  uncertain  nature  of  the  natural  standard,  probably  always  will.  It  is  gener- 
ally reckoned  that  the  metre  is  short  by  t,'i; 'o  yir  of  i"  inch  Tlie  "  provi- 
sional "  metre  of  .\pril  7,  179.5.  was  about  1^,15  of  an  inch  longi-r  than  that  finally 
adopted,  and  would  therefore  have  made  a  better  standard  than  the  latter. 
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it  had  presented  itself  to  the  great  miuds  which  conceived  it, 
was  at  length  openly  abandoned  ;  and  the  labors  of  so  many 
years,  consecrated  by  the  death  of  three  of  the  nation's  greatest 
sons,''  remained  in  history  only  as  the  monument  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  after  a  worthy  object 

It  remained  for  the  kilogramme  to  share  the  same  fate  as  the 
metre.  When  the  scheme  was  devised,  the  unique  property  of 
water,  of  confracting  instead  of  expanding  from  the  meltiiig-point 
for  a  short  distance  up  the  thermometric  scale,  was  unknown. 
This  was  the  discovery  of  MM.  Lefevre-Gineau  and  Fabbroni ; 
and  though  no  doubt  a  famous  discovery,  it  doubled  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  task,  superadding  a  new  one,  that  of  finding  the 
point  of  maximum  densitij  oi-^'a,ieY.  But  without  going  further 
into  the  work  of  the  Commission  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
the  standard  platinum  kilogramme  was  found  by  later  measure- 
ments, like  the  metre,  to  be  in  error  by  a  small  but  measur- 
able quantity ;  in  spite  of  which,  however,  the  standard  of  the 
archives,  and  not  the  cubic  decimetre  of  water,  was  affirmed  to 
be  the  true  kilogramme,  at  the  same  time  that  the  earth-quadrant 
was  abandoned  as  a  standard  for  the  metre. 

The  two  most  fundamental  principles  of  2)erfect  simplicity  and 
beauty  having  been  of  necessity  resigned,  let  us  now  see  how  it 
fared  with  the  third  and  most  important,  viz.,  the  decimal  divi- 
sion.*, involving  the  use  of  the  scientific  nomenclature.  Tlio  new 
language  of  measurement  was  as  near  perfection  as  could  well  be 
desired.  One  meaning,  and  but  one,  was  attached  to  each  word ; 
the  terms  were  mutually  exclusive  ;  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est danger  of  confusion  witli  the  existing  units.  "  The  theory  of 
this  nomenclature,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  was  perfectly 
simple  and  beautiful.  Twelve  new  words,  five  of  wliich  denote 
the  things,  and  seven  the  numbers,  include  the  whole  system  of 
metrology ;  give  distinct  and  significant  names  to  every  weight, 
measure,  multiple,  and  subdivision  of  the  whole  system  ;  .  .  . 
and  keep  constantly  present  to  the  mind  the  principle  of  decimal 
arithmetic.  .  .  .  Yet  this  is  the  part  of  tiie  system  which 
has  encountered  the  most  insuperable  obstacles  in  France. 
The  French  nation  have  refused  to  learn,  or  repeat  these  twelve 
words.     .     .     .     They  take  the  metre ;  but  they  must  call  one- 

'"'  Mechain  died  September  20,  1805.  from  the  effects  of  a  fever  contracted  in 
the  completion  of  the  work  in  Spain.  For  t'ondorcet  and  Lavoisier  See  page  501. 
Borda  also  died  February  20,  179i),  but  from  natural  causes. 
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third  part  of  it  a  foot.  They  accept  the  kilo<5ramme  ;  but  instead 
of  proiiouuciug  its  name,  they  choose  to  call  one-half  of  it  a 
pound."  The  same  perversion  of  terms  is  common  in  Franco  to 
this  day.  "  The  cheerful,  ready,  and  immediate  adoption,  by  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  of  these  twelve  words,  would  have  secured 
the  triumph  of  the  new  system  in  France.  .  .  .  The  netlei' 
would  no  longer  have  been  a  common  representative  for  12 
boisseaux  of  corn,  for  14  of  oats,  for  16  of  salt,  and  for  32  of 
coal,  and  for  8  pints  of  wine.  .  .  .  It  is  mortifying  to  the 
philanthropy,  which  yearns  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  to  know  that  this  is  precisely  the  part  of  the 
system  which  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  carry  through." 
Such,  theu,  was  the  coudition  in  France  in  1821,  twenty-five 
years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  metric  system ;  and  such  it 
remained  for  the  twenty  years  following.  But  let  us  return 
once  more  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  inquire  after  the 
fortune  of  the  decimal  divisions.  (It  is  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  they  could  not  go  very  far  without  their  names,  i  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  same  day  (April  7,  1795)  that  saw 
the  adoption  of  the  new  nomenclature  saw  alSo  the  rejection, 
after  a  year  and  a  half's  ti'ial,  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  the 
day ;  though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  one  sense  these  divi- 
sions contravened  the  original  plan,  by  establishing  a  new  value 
for  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  was  to  act  as  a  secondary 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  metre.  The  same  law  prescribed 
the  use  of  the  decimal  divisions  exclusively  for  weighing  and 
measuring,  under  pains  and  penalties.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  what  opposition  to  the  law  meant  in  those  days.  But 
not  even  Gallic  philosophy  could  long  put  tip  with  the  intoler- 
al)le  inconvenience  of  such  regulations  ;  and  an  attemjst  was 
made,  late  in  1799,  to  allow  the  use  of  the  old  terms,  at  least, 
iu  substitution  for  the  new  ones.  Though  unsuccessful,  this 
attempt  was  followed  by  a  gi-adual  relaxation,  which  finally 
liecamc  complete.  On  April  8,  ls02,  the  week  of  ten  days  was 
repealed.  On  November  23,  1802,  the  law  prescribing  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  casks  for  wine  and  other  liquors  in  an  exact 
number  of  litres'-"  was  repealed — a  law  whose  folly  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  entirely  precluded  any  commerce  whatever 
in  those  commodities  between  other  countries  (such  as  Eng- 

^'There  was  a  list  of  prescribed  sizes  and  dimensions  in  millimetres  from  50 
to  1,000  litres. 
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laud)  whose  laws  prescribed  other  aud  custoiuarj  sizes.  On 
September  9,  1805,  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
new  calendar  was  formally  abandoned.  Finally,  on  February 
12,  1812,  after  more  than  eighteen  years  of  compulsion,  aud  at  a 
moment  when  a  widely  popular  measure  was  required  of  him, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  comjDletelv  abandoning, 
except  for  a  few  special  cases,  the  decimal  principle,  aud  restor- 
ing once  more  to  the  people  the  foot,  the  ell,  the  toise,  the 
pound,  the  boisseau,  and  all  their  customary  subdivisions. 

This  new  enactment  was  called  the  Sijstiine  Usitel  ,•  but  it  was 
far  from  being  the  usual  system.  For  the  measures  to  which 
these  terms  were  now  applied  were  not  the  old  measures,  but 
near  approaches  to  them  only,  in  terms  of  the  metrical  units. 
Thus,  the  toise  was  not  the  old  toise,  but  two  metres ;  the  foot 
was  not  the  old  foot,  but  one-third  of  a  metre;  the  ell  was  12 
decimetres  ;  the  boisseau  -^  hectolitre,  and  so  on. 

The  effects  of  this  unfortunate  new  attempt  to  relieve  the 
commercial  distress  of  the  nation  may  well  be  imagined.  For 
besides  giving  to  it,  as  to  its  units,  names  which  neither  it  nor 
they  could  justly  lay  claim  to,  it  merely  supei-added  a  new  mode 
of  measurement  to  the  already  existing  diversity  instead  of 
driving  them  out,  as  perhaps  its  promulgator  had  imagined. 
The  unhappy  country  now  had  uo  less  than  four  different 
systems,  viz — (1)  that  which  existed  before  the  Revolution,  of 
which,  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  there  is  yet  (1821)  a  very  extensive 
remnant  in  use  ;"  (2)  the  "Provisional  System,"  established  dur- 
ing the  Eevolution  ;  (3j  the  "Dv^fiiiitive  System,"  established  De- 
cember 10,  1799 ;  and,  lastly  (4)  the  "  Usual  System,"  so  called, 
of  February  12, 1812.  It  was  not  attempted  to  compel  the  use  of 
this  latter,  it  being  the  idea  of  the  Emperor  U)  use  it  only  as  a 
makeshift  until,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  experience  and  delibera- 
tion sliould  have  shown  the  best  way  out  of  the  thick  cloud  of 
difficulties  which  presented  themselves  ;  a  pei'iod,  long  before  the 
expiration  of  which  the  first  empire  and  its  glories  had  vanished, 
and,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  anj'  im])rovemeut  in  existing 
conditions  forestalled. 

Then  ensued  twenty-five  years  of  inextricable  cha<is  and 
countless  frauds.  "  The  small  dealers  in  groceries  and  liquors, 
aud  marketmen,  gave  the  people  the  fifth  of  a  kilogramme  for 
a  half-pound,  and  a  fifth  of  the  litre  for  a  half  setier.  .  .  . 
The  half-setier,  just  equivalent  to  our  half-piut,  was  the  measure 
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in  most  commou  use  for  supplyiiiii;  tlu;  daily  necessities  of  the 
poor ;  and  thus  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  law  became  snares 
to  the  honesty  of  the  seller  and  cheats  upon  the  wants  of  the 
buyer."-'  Finally,  when  a  king-'*  was  again  seated  on  the 
throne  of  France,  on  July  4,  1837,  a  royal  decree  was  issued  re- 
pealing that  of  1812,  and  ordering  the  exclusive  use  of  the  deci- 
mal metric  system.  It  was  followed  by  two  others  of  1.^39 
modifying  the  denominations  allowable,  and  prescribing  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  all  instruments  and  measures.  These 
laws  came  into  force  on  January  1,  1840,  since  which  date  no 
further  attempts  hn,ve  been  made  to  meddle  with  so  dangerous 
a  subjsct — the  experience  of  the  past  having  proved  a  sulficient 
guide  for  the  conduct  of  the  future. 

We  will  not  here  follow  further  the  ^jrogress  of  the  metric 
system  ;  but  before  continuing  our  history,  we  may  profitably 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  lesson  and  the  warning  which  is  here 
set  before  us  ;  not  to  do  so  would  argue  a  heedlessness  and 
want  of  sound  judgment  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  unlettered 
demagogues  whom  the  social  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution 
brought  to  the  front.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to 
recount  the  story  of  the  past  failings  and  mistakes  of  a  sister 
republic  in  her  imitation  of  our  own  struggle  for  liberty  ;  never- 
theless, since  we  are  asked  to  pursue  a  course  of  compulsory 
legislation  similar  to  theirs,  the  siibject  is  too  important  to  allow 
of  our  reason  being  subdued  by  our  sentiment.  And  here  I 
cannot  do  better  than  once  more  to  quote  from  the  Beport  of 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

"The  changes  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  new 
system,  under  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  should  serve 
as  admonitions  to  correct  the  errors  of  theory."  ..."  The 
decimal  numbers  applied  to  the  French  weights  and  measures, 
form  one  of  its  highest  theoretic  excellences.  It  has,  however, 
been  proved  by  the  most  deci.sive  experience  in  France,  that 
they  are  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  man  in  society ;  and 
for  all  the  purposes  of  retail  trade,  they  have  been  formally 
abandoned.  The  convenience  of  decimal  arithmetic  is  in  its 
nature  merely  a  convenience  of  calculation  ;  it  belongs  es- 
sentially to  the  keeping  of  accounts ;  but  it  is  merely  an  inci- 
dent to  the  transactions  of  trade.     It  is  applied,  therefore,  with 

'"  Report  of  John  Quincy  Adatiia. 
"Louis  Philippe. 
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iiuquestionable  advautage  to  moneys  of  account,  as  we  have 
done  :  yet,  even  in  our  application  of  it  to  the  coins,  we  have 
not  only  found  it  inadequate,  but  in  some  respects  inconven- 
ient." .  .  .  "A  glance  of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  divide 
material  substances  into  successive  halves,  fourths,  eighths 
and  sixteenths.  A  slight  atteution  will  give  thirds,  sixths  and 
twelfths.  But  divisions  of  fifth  and  tenth  parts  are  among  the 
most  difficult  that  can  ba  performed  without  the  aid  of  calcula- 
tion. Among  all  its  conveniences,  the  decimal  division  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  being  itself  divisible  only  by  the  num- 
bers two  and  five."  ..."  For  all  the  uses  of  weights  and 
measures,  in  the  ordinary  application  to  agriculture,  traffic,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  the  natural 
standard  to  which  they  are  referable,  was.  The  foot  of  Hercu- 
les, or  the  arm  of  Henry  the  First,  or  the  barley-corn,  are  as 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  as  the  pendulum,  or  the  quadrant  of 
the  meridian.  The  important  question  to  them  is  the  cor- 
respondence of  their  weight  or  measure  with  the  positive  stand- 
ard." ..."  The  standard  taken  from  the  admeasurement 
of  the  earth  had  no  reference  to  the  admeasurement  and  powers 
of  the  human  body.  The  metre  is  a  rod  of  forty  inches :  and 
by  applviug  to  it  exclusively  the  principle  of  decimal  division, 
no  measure  corresponding  to  the  ancient  foot  was  provided. 
An  unit  of  that  denomination,  though  of  slightly  varied  dif- 
fei'ences  of  length,  was  in  universal  use  among  all  civilized 
nations  ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  founded  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
human  body.  Perhaps  for  half  the  occasions  which  arise  in  the 
life  of  every  individual  for  the  use  of  a  linear  measure,  the  in- 
strument, to  suit  his  purposes,  must  be  portable,  and  fit  to  be 
carried  in  his  pocket.  Neither  the  metre,  the  half-metre,  nor 
the  decimetre  are  suited  to  that  purpos3.  The  half-metre  cor- 
responds indeed  with  the  ancient  cubit ;  but  perhaps  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  everywhere,  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks, 
substituted  the  foot  in  the  place  of  the  cubit,  lias  been  the  supe- 
rior convenience  of  the  shorter  measure.  Besides  which,  the 
cubit  being  the  unit,  the  half-cubit  might  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  foot ;  but  the  metre,  divisible  only  by  two  and  by  ten, 
gave  no  measure  practically  corresponding  with  the  foot  what- 
ever."    .     .     . 

"  Thus,  then,  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  test  of  experience, 
that  the  princijile  of  decimal  divisions  can  be  applied  only  with 
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mauy  qualiticatious  to  any  general  system  of  metrology  ;  that 
its  natural  application  is  only  to  numbers  ;  and  that  time,  space, 
gravity  and  extension  inflexibly  reject  its  sway.  The  new 
meti'ology  of  France,  after  trying  it  in  its  most  universal  theo- 
retical application,  has  been  compelled  to  renounce  it  for  all  the 
measures  of  astronomy,  geography,  navigation,  time,  the  circle, 
and  the  sphere  ;  to  modify  it  even  for  superficial  and  linear  meas- 
iire,  and  to  compound  with  viilgar  fractions  in  the  most  ordinary 
and  daily  uses  of  all  its  weights  and  all  its  measures.  .  .  . 
Yet  a  .system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  exchides  all  ge- 
ography, astronomy,  and  navigation,  from  its  consideration, 
must  be  essentially  defective  in  the  principle  of  uniformity." 

The  metric  system,  then,  formed  in  fact  a  long  chain,  in  which 
"  the  metre  and  the  second  were  the  intermediate  links  connect- 
ing science  and  practical  life,  having  the  solar  system  at  one 
end,  and  a  quart  measure  at  the  other."  -'■'  The  fault  of  its 
inventors  was  that,  being  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe,  they  began  at  the  wi-ong  end  of  this  chain.  They 
were  so  anxious  to  obtain  a  system  which  should  be  utterly  free 
from  any  taint  of  partiality  or  national  prejudice,  which  should 
be  ideally  and  absolutely  perfect,  which  should  be  as  lasting  as 
the  globe  and  never  need  revision,  that  they  could  find  their 
type  only  in  the  heavenly  harmony  from  which  "  this  universal 
frame  began."  But  alas  for  this  perfection  !  for  when  they  had, 
\)j  the  long  and  laborious  processes  of  science,  arrived  at  the 
other  end  of  the  chain,  man  was  found  to  be  so  imperfect  a 
being,  that  the  scheme  was  unsuitable  to  his  use,  and  that  he 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  accept  it.  It  was  in  vain  to 
launch  legislative  thunders  or  to  deprecate  his  ingratitude  :  the 
legislator  and  the  scientist  alike  found  that  they  had  arrived  at 
a  force  which  the}'  coiild  not  control — a  bound  beyond  which 
they  could  not  pass.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  any 
other  nation,  or  the  same  nation  under  any  other  circumstances, 
would  have  ventured  even  to  think  of  such  an  undertaking,  or 
to  have  made  their  selection  of  a  system  of  measurement  in 
the  same  manner  or  on  the  same  basis.  It  is  therefore  con- 
cluded that  the  opinion  is  not  without  justification,  that  the 
metrical  is  "  the  most  unpractical  of  systems,  which  required 


"  Report  of  Committee  of  the  Pranklin  Institute,  J.  Frank.  Inst.,  June,  1876, 
p  370. 
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the  most  theoretical,  sentimental  and  revolutionary  of  nations 
to  adopt  it."^' 

Great  Britain. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  brief  review  of  the  less  pretentious  his- 
tory of  our  own  homely  English  system,  or  lack  of  it  (a  phrase 
which  the  metric  advocates  are  fond  of  using).  There  are  even 
some  who  derisively  assert  that  it  has  no  history ;  and  that, 
like  Topsy  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  it  was  never  made,  but  "jest 
growed."  It  is  true  that  its  history  has  been  less  brilliant  than 
the  other  ;  but  it  has  been  age-long  in  duration.  It  is  true  that 
it  has  no  immortal  genius  to  father  it,  or  if  it  has,  his  name  is 
buried  in  antiquity, — as  even  that  of  Laplace  may  some  day  be  ; 
the  only  father  to  whom  it  can  now  lay  claim  is  Man  in  tlie 
aggregate.  But  if  the  custom  still  obtains  of  putting  "  age 
before  beauty,"  then  our  own  system  must  take  the  precedence. 
This  is  more  important  than  may  at  first  appear  ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  system  of  weighing  and  measuring  is 
the  result  of  centuries  of  natural  selection — the  sole  survivor  of 
hundreds  of  others  which  have  lived  and  died  or  still  exist  only 
in  semi-civilized  countries  ;  while  the  new-comer  has  yet  to 
stand  the  test  of  time.  But,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  pos- 
session is  nine  points  of  the  lata  ;  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  the  better  of  the  two,  abstractly  considered, 
but  the  onus  probandi  is  entirely  upon  the  later  system,  and 
it  must  show  incontestable  superiority  over  that  now  in  use 
before  it  can  presume  to  take  its  place. 

In  order  to  see  shortly  whether  the  latter  really  is  a  s^'stem, 
though  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  statute-book  of  England  for  the  year  126(),  where  we  find 
that 

"  By  the  consent  of  t/te  whole  realm  of  England,  the  measure  of 
the  king  was  made  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  English  pemiTj,  called 
a  sterling,  round,  and  without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty- 
two  wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  do 
make  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and  eight  jjounds 

°°  L.  D.  Jackson,  "  Simplified  Weights  «nd  Measures,"  Spon,  London,  1876. 
So  also  Gen.  C.  W.  Pasley:  "I  believe  that  no  plnn  of  a  public  measure  of  «iiy 
importance  wa3  ever  worse  concocted  or  more  injudicious,  or  lius  been  subject  to 
more  capricious  changes,  than  what  was  originally  called  tlie  Republican  system 
of  weights  and  measures."  (Paper  read  before  British  Association,  Section  F, 
Aug.  12,  1856.) 
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i\o  make  a  gallon  of  toun-,  auil  eight  gallons  of  >n'nr  do  make  a 
Loudou  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter."  " 

We  have  here  a  law  which,  as  Mr.  Adams  truly  remarks, 
'•  unfolds  a  system  of  uniformity  for  weights,  coins  and  measures 
of  capacit}',  very  ingeniously  imagined,  and  skilfully  com- 
bined ;  "  and,  he  might  have  added,  far  excelled  in  its  practical 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  its  users,  the  "  theoretic  excellences  " 
of  the  French  decimal  system.  ''Under  this  system,  wheat" 
(the  chief  article  of  commerce)  "was  bought  and  sold  by  a 
combination  of  every  property  of  its  nature,  with  reference  to 
quantity  ;  that  is,  by  number,  weight,  and  measure.  It  makes 
wheat  and  silver  money,  the  two  weights  of  the  balance,  the 
natural  tests  and  standards  of  each  other.  It  combines  an  uni- 
formity of  proportion  between  the  weight  and  the  measure  of 
wheat  and  of  wine  "  (the  chief  liquid  of  commerce").  "To  this, 
with  regard  to  wheat,  it  gave  the  further  advantage  of  an 
abridged  process  for  buying  or  selling  it  by  the  number  of  its 
kernels.' 

"  The  only  notice,"  continues  Mr.  Adams,  "  which  most  of 
the  modern  writers  upon  English  weights  and  measures  have 
taken  of  this  statute,  has  been  to  censure  it  for  taking  kernels 
of  wheat  as  the  natural  standard  of  weights  ;  with  the  very  ob- 
vious remark  that  the  wheat  of  different  seasons  and  of  differ- 
ent fields,  and  often  even  of  the  same  field  and  the  same  season, 
is  different.  Jiui  the  statute  is  chargeable  with  no  such  uncertainty. 
The  statute  merely  describes  how  the  standard  measure  of  the 
exchequer     .     .     .     was  made." 

In  order  to  understand  more  perfectly  the  system  embodied 
in  the  statute,  let  us  represent  it  in  the  form  of  a  table  : 

4x8  wheat-corns  make 1  penny  sterling. 

20  pence  "'     1  ounce. 

12  ounces  "     1  slcrliny  pound. 

8  pounds  (of  w/ieat)  make 1  wine-gallon  (by  measure). 

8  wine-gallons  of  mne  "   1  bushel  0>y  tceight). 

8  bushels  "   .1  quarter. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  basis  for  the  whole  system  rests 
upon  the  easterling '"  or  sterling  pound  ;  and  that  therefore  the 

"  Cited  by  J.  Q.  Adams  in  his  Report.     The  italics  are  his. 

"  This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  weight  having  been  originally  in- 
trodnced  by  "  easterlings."  i.e.,  French  and  German  traders  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
far  more  ancient.  The  standard  dated  probably  from  Charlemagne,  and  was 
33 
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people  had  constantly  before  them  the  standard  of  weight  in 
the  silver  shilling  (not  here  mentioned)  and  the  silver  penny  ; 
until — what  has  invariably  happened — the  debasement  of  the 
currency  began,  and  was  continued  by  one  monarch  after  an- 
other, leaving  the  people  without  any  standard,  and  throwing 
the  values  of  the  other  quantities  into  confusion."  But  it  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  the  capacity  measures,  the  gallon, 
bushel  and  quarter,  are  established  by  weight,  not  by  volume  ; 
a  circumstance  which  marks  the  origin  of  the  two  weights  and 
two  measures  which  are  still  extant ;  two  weights,  one  for  silver, 
the  other  for  merchandise ;  two  measures,  one  for  wine,  the 
other  for  wheat.  For  each  of  these  are,  or  originally  were, 
related  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
wine  and  wheat  — the  chief  liquid  and  solid  articles  of  commerce ; 
that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  5. 

Now  the  statute  states  that  "  eight  pounds  do  make  a  gallo: 
of  wine,"  meaning  "  eight  pounds  of  wheat  fill  a  wine-gallon  ■/' 
as  is  seen  by  a  subsequent  confirmatory  act  (1304),  whicli  ex- 
pressly mentions  eight  pounds  of  wheat.  But  in  the  next  clause 
it  states  that  "  eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London 
bushel,"  in  which  the  wine-gallon  is  used  in  its  usual  sense  as 
a  weight,  not  a  measure,  and  is  filled  with  wine,  not  with  wheat. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  same  expression  to 
mean  two  difl'erent  things — a  weight  and  a  measvire — is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  statute,  viewed  as  a  guide  for  futui-e  generations  ; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  this  very  ambiguity  which  has  led  to  confusion, 
conti-adictory  laws,  and  a  multiplicity  of  measures.     This  law, 


derived  originally  from  tho  Homiin.s  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  "had  been 
used  at  the  mint  for  centuries  before  the  Conquest."  The  pound  of  Charlemagne 
was  called  lien  eateriin ;  Mr.  Adams  conclude.^  tliat  tliere  was  also  a  western 
pound,  whicli  w;is  the  original  of  the  avoirdupois.  Tliero  was  indeed  a  libra 
oreidua  Vakntiniani — a  western  pouml  of  Vulentinian  (4tli  century),  the  first 
ruler  of  the  Western  Kmpire  ;  but  what  this  pound  was  is  doubtful.  (DuCange, 
Olossarium  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat.,  ed.  Henschel  &  Favre,  1885,  torn.  5,  ]i.  95,  art. 
Libra.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  the  Greek  7iiitm  of  sixteen  ounces. 
But  the  sterling  was  not  the  same  as  either  the  troy  or  the  avoirdupois  pound, 
which,  though  derived  from  the  same  original  source,  were  not  introduced  until 
the  following  century;  and  in  tlie  jumble  which  followed,  some  features  of  the 
old  system  engrafted  themselves  on  the  new. 

"  The  present  pound  sterling  contains  less  than  one-third  its  original  weight 
of  silver.  But  the  French  livj-e,  at  the  time  of  tho  French  Revolution,  contained 
less  than  ^g  part  of  its  original  weight. 
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however,  merely  crystallized  the  common  usage,  and  its  terms 
were  perfectly  understood  at  the  time  it  was  enacted. 

But  neither  wheat  nor  wine  was  weighed  by  the  sterling 
pound  of  twelve,  but  by  the  commercial  pound  of  fifteen  ounces ; 
as  is  seen  once  more  by  the  confirmatory  act  of  1304,  which  says 
that  "  every  pound  of  money  and  of  medicines  consists  only  of 
twenty  shillings  weight ;  but  the  pound  of  all  other  things  consists 
of  twenty-five  shillings.  The  ounce  of  medicines  consists  of 
twenty  pence,  and  the  pound  contains  twelve  ounces  ;  but  in 
other  things,  the  pound  contains  fifteen  ounces,  and,  in  both 
cases,  the  ounce  is  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pence."  Both  the 
act  of  1266,  indirectly,  and  that  of  1304,  directly,  therefore, 
established  the  ratio  of  the  two  weights,  viz.,  4  to  5. 

Although  at  this  period  the  lighter  pound  was  used  neither 
for  liquid  nor  for  grain,  it  undoubtedly  originated  from  the  use 
of  a  common  measure  for  both.  The  gallon  measure,  for  in- 
stance, would  contain  eight  pounds  of  wheat,  or  eight  pounds 
of  wine  ;  but  the  former  jDound  was  only  four-fifths  the  weight 
of  the  latter.  Afterwards,  however,  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  the  pound  of  wheat  being  made  equal  to  the  pound  of 
wine,  the  gallon  of  wheat  (the  so-called  "  corn-gallon,"  now 
obsolete  i  was  of  a  capacity  one-fourth  greater  than  the  gallon 
of  wine.  Hence  arises  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  there 
still  survive  among  us  two  different  iveights,  each  called  a 
potmd  ;  and  two  different  measures  of  cajxicify,  each  called  a 
gallon.  Undoubtedly  it  was  for  convenience  that  each  of  these 
relations  was  originally  instituted,  and  no  ambiguity  ever  arose 
from  them  ;  but  with  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture to  the  infinite  variety  of  substances  now  weighed  and 
measured,  and  the  growing  necessity  for  greater  exactness,  the 
original  convenience  was  lost;  while  the  blunders  of  six  centu- 
ries of  parliaments  and  kings,  through  an  age  when  printing  and 
railroads  were  unknown,  and  elementary  education  the  excep- 
tion, have  almost  effaced  the  relations. 

Thei'e  are  many  in  these  days,  who,  unconscious  of  the  past, 
are  attempting  to  introduce  the  metric  system  in  English-speak- 
ing countries ;  it  is  the  custom  of  these  to  jeer  at  the  English 
weights  and  measures  as  a  mere  "  heap  of  rubbish,"  which  do 
not  and  never  did  possess  any  connection  with  each  other,  Init 
were  picked  up  at  random,  no  one  knows  where.  "  That  a  legal 
bushel  in  the  United  States  must  contain  2,150.42  cubic  inches," 
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exclaims  one  of  them,  "  is  convincing  evidence  tbat  the  foot  or 
the  yard  has  no  place  in  its  ancestry."  *'  Unfortunately  for  this 
and  similar  statements,  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  Had 
their  authors  even  stopped  for  a  reasonable  time  to  Ihink,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  them  that,  even  to-day,  the  standard  gal- 
lon of  the  United  States  (231  cubic  inches  <  is  nearly  the  eighth  part 
(216  cubic  inches*  of  the  cubic  foot,  and  filled  with  water  weighs 
nearly  eight  (8^)  pounds  ;  that  the  standard  bushel  (2,150.42 
cubic  inches)  is  nearly  equal  to  ten  of  these  gallons,  or  1^  cubic 
feet  (2,160  cubic  inches) ;  that,  conversely,  the  imperial  gallon 
of  Great  Britain  (277.274  cubic  inches j  weighs  exactly  ten  pounds 
of  water,  and  is  the  exact  eiglitJi  part  of  the  imperial  bushel 
(2,218.19  cubic  inches);  that  the  ratio  of  the  pound  troy  to  the 
pound  avoirdupois  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  gallons  of 
the  two  countries  ;  tbat  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  weighs 
nearly  64  poiinds,  and  thirty-two  such  cubic  feet  almost  exactly 
one  ton  (1,997.6  pounds  at  maximum  density);  and  that  finally 
all  these  approximate  relationships  of  eight,  ten,  and  their  mul- 
tiples could  hardly  be  a  mere  accident. 

But  although  these  relationships  point  to  a  remarkably  well 
organized  system  which  must  have  existed  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  they  are  not  all  in  e^ndence  from  the  statute  of  1266.  In 
order  to  discover  the  remainder,  as  they  existed  in  England  at 
this  time,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  statutes,  and  also  to 
calculation."^  Now  the  wine  mentioned  in  the  statute,  being  that 
commonly  used  in  England  at  that  time,  was  "  Gascoign,"  or 
Bordeaux,  wine  (i.e.,  clai-et),  whose  s^jecific  gi'avity  is  0.9935,  or 
about  61.94  avoirdupois  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  And  the 
sterling  pound  of  12  ounces,  being  -^  lighter  than  the  troy 
pound,  contained  5,400  troy  grains ;  whence  the  commercial 
pound  of  15  of  the  same  ounces  contained  6,750  troy  grains. 
The  cubic  foot  of  wine,  therefore,  which  weighed  61.94  avoirdu- 
pois pounds,  weighed  ^f»|}  x  6i.94,  or  64.24  of  the  old  commer- 
cial pounds — a  number  as  near  to  64  as  the  accuracy  of  the  cal- 
culation allows  of.*' 

'*  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  in  Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXX.,  p.  130  (October,  1893). 
The  italics  are  mine. 

^'  For  these  figure.',  anti  for  many  of  tlie  facta  here  presented,  concerning  the 
old  English  weights  and  measures,  as  wi-ll  as  their  ancient  prototypes,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  labors  and  genius  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  embodied  in  his  Report. 

"  The  difference  would  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  lengtli  of  the 
foot  of  lijii  of  an  inch. 
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The  gallon  of  -wine,  therefore,  which  in  126(5  weighed  eight 
commercial  aud  tea  sterliug  pouuds,  was  the  exact  eighth  part 
of  a  cubic  foot,  and  was  contained  in  a  cubical  vessel  of  six 
inches  on  a  side,  as  the  pound  of  wine  was  in  one  of  three  inches 
on  a  side.  This  gallon  contained  exactly  216  ciibic  inches  ;  and 
the  corn-gallon  of  the  same  period  270  cubic  inches  ;  and  the 
bushel,  which  was  eight  corn-gallons  by  measure,  and  eight 
wine-gallons  by  weiglit,  2,160  cubic  inches ;  and  the  quarter  of 
eight  bushels,  10  cubic  feet. 

In  order  to  prove  tliat  this  relationship  of  the  imit  of  length 
to  those  of  weight  and  capacity  was  an  intentional  one,  and  not 
a  mere  coincidence,  we  must  look  still  farther  back,  to  the 
Romans,  from  whom,  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  the  English  had 
their  weights  and  measures.  Here,  again,  we  find  two  units  of 
weight,  the  Hhra  aud  the  librariufi,  related  to  each  other  as  3  to 
4,  and  of  twelve  and  sixteen  under,  respectively ;  the  unit  of 
licpiid  measure,  the  congiiis,  corresponding  with  our  wine-gal- 
lon, was  defined  as  equal  to  10  lilmv  (as  the  old  English  gallon 
was  to  10  sterling,  and  our  gallon  to  about  10  troy  pounds)  of 
water  or  wine  ;  the  unit  of  dry  measure,  the  modius,  correspond- 
ing with  our  peck,  was  equal  to  16  lihrarii  of  wheat.  Eight 
coiujll  were  an  amphora,  which  was  also  called  a  riuadrantal, 
and  defined  as  80  lihrcB  of  water  or  wine.  Now  quadrantal  is 
the  Latin  for  cube,  aud  the  measure  cubed  to  make  the  aiivplinra 
was  the  Eoman  foot.  This  custom  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
measure  of  shipping,  the  amphora  being  always  used  to  express 
the  burden  of  a  ship.^' 

"  The  same  combinations  are  traced  with  equal  certainty  to 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  ;  aud  if  the  shekel  of  Abraham  was 
the  same  as  that  of  his  descendants,  the  avoirdupois  ounce  may, 
like  the  cubit,  have  originated  before  the  flood." 

But  it  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to  follow  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  researches  in  ancient  metrologies  ;  it  will  suffice 
to  quote  his  conclusions.  "  This  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
xires  has  been,  by  many  of  the  modern  English  writers  on  the 
subject,  supposed  to  have  been  edablished  by  the  statute  of  1206. 
But  upon  the  face  of  the  statute  itself  it  is  a  mere  exemplifica- 
tion of  ancient  ordinances  The  coincidences  in  its  composition 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Romans,  proved  by  the  letter  of  the 

"  See  the  note  at  tlie  piid  of  this  paper. 
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Silian  law,  and  by  the  still  existing  congius  of  Vespasian ;  with 
those  of  the  Greeks,  as  described  by  Galen,  and  as  shown  by 
the  proportions  between  their  scale  weight  and  their  metrical 
weight ;  and  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  as  described  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel;  show  that  its  origin  is  traceable  to 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  there  vanishes  in  the  darkness  of 
antiquity.  As  foiinded  upon  the  identity  of  nummulary  weights 
and  silver  coins,  and  vipon  the  relative  proportion  V)etween  the 
gravity  and  extension  of  the  first  articles  of  human  traffic,  corn 
and  wine,  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  nature  and 
relations  of  social  man,  and  of  things." 

This  system,  then,  whenever  and  however  it  originated,  has 
survived  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the  Egyptians,  the  most  ancient 
of  civilized  nations  ;  of  tlie  Greeks,  the  most  philosophic ;  of 
the  Romans,  the  most  logical ;  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
most  progressive.  Nay,  it  has  not  only  survived  but  has  sup- 
planted other  systems,  has  spread  all  over  Exirope,  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians on  the  north  and  the  Slavs  on  the  east.  It,  and  it 
alone,  has  shown  itself  fitted  in  its  essential  principles,  to  be 
extended  "  to  all  peoples  and  all  times."  The  French  system 
has  not  produced,  but  driven  out,  uniformity.  It  is  true  that 
every  provincial  town,  almost,  of  the  Continent  had  its  separate 
pound,  foot,  and  quart  or  peck  ;  but  the  fact  that  all  had  these 
measures,  of  values  not  very  different  from  each  other,  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  what  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject, aided  with  a  liffJe  legislation,  might  have  done.  The  ele- 
ments of  uniformity  were  all  there,  and  needed  but  to  be  called 
to  order. 

But  to  return  to  our  historical  survey.  As  ships  increased  in 
size,  lai-ger  measures  became  necessary,  and  hence  arose  the 
tun  or  ton,  imknown  to  the  Komans,  but  like  the  amphora  origi- 
nally a  measui'e  of  cubical  capacity,  and  afterward  turned  into 
a  weight.  The  tuu  was  undoubtedly  formed  by  doubling  and 
redoiibliug  the  lesser  measures  ;  thus  the  hogshead  of  wine, 
corresponding  with  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was  of  <14  gallons ;  two 
hogsheads  were  a  pipe,  and  two  pipes  a  tun.  The  tun,  there- 
fore, was  originally  a  measure  of  256  gallons,  or  32  cubic  feet, 
and  was  the  volume  of  2,048  commercial  pounds  of  ivine.^    This 

''The  fact  that  33  cubic  feet  of  tcalei-  are  now  so  nearly  equal  to  our  ton  of 
2.000  pounds  avoii-dupois  is  a  result  of  three  separate  changes  affecting  eacli  of 
the  quantities  italicized.     The  preseut  pound,   being  ^'7   lieavier  than   the   old 
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must,  however,  have  lieeu  early  chauged  to  a  lesser  uumber,  for 
a  statute  of  1423  declares  that  "  of  old  limf;  it  was  ordained  that 
.  a  tuu  of  wiue  [should  be]  252  gallons,"  no  doubt  to  ac- 
commodate it  more  exacth"  to  the  then  size  of  the  casks,  which, 
then  as  now.  had  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  dwindle  in  size. 
This  was  the  change  which  first  brought  discord  into  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  as  the  tun  still  continued  to  be  reckoned  at  32  cubic 
feet,  it  made  the  wine-gallon  consist  of  219.43  cubic  inches  ; 
taking  now  the  more  exact  ratio  of  the  weight  of  wheat  and  wine, 
143  to  175,  the  corn-gallon  weighed  against  it  would  be  268.53 
cubic  inches,  eight  of  which  are  2148.25  cubic  inches,  practi- 
cally the  Winchester  bushel. 

A  series  of  similar  legislative  mistakes  produced  the  Win- 
chester gallon,  along  with  the  other  multifarious  gallons,  bush- 
els, etc.,  which  till  within  a  few  decades  were  in  legal  use.  The 
confusion  was  largely  increased  by  the  introduction,  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  continental  traders  and  immigrant  mer- 
chants, of  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  pounds,  both  of  which  were 
he.^vier  than  the  older  units,  and  which  superseded  and  were 
mistaken  for  the  latter.  Passing  over  this  period,  however,  and 
the  separate  mistakes  which  produced  each  value,  the  first  step 
of  importance  looking  toward  a  restoration  of  uniformity  was 
that  taken  by  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1736,  when  a  movement  was 
instituted  to  reduce  the  various  measures  to  a  single  standard. 
The  movement  was  renewed  in  1742,  and  resulted,  after  a  delay 
ot  some  years,  in  the  selection,  by  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a  prominent  optician, 
named  Bird,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  construction  of  a  stand- 
ard yard  which  should  most  nearly  represent  the  previous 
standards,  all  of  which  wei'e  gathered  together  for  the  purpose 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  standard  yard,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  workmanship,  was  completed  in  1760.  A  standard 
troy  pound  had  also  been  completed  in  1758.  Neither  were, 
however,  ever  formally  adopted  by  law  as  the  legal  standards. 
From  these  standards  all  others  in  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try have  been  derived. 

pound,  gave  wine  a  weight  of  61.9,  and  water  a  weiglit  of  63.4  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  Had  this  been  62..5,  we  should  have  had  exactly  32  cubic  feet  in  2,000 
pounds.  But  that  03.5  pounds  should,  by  our  pre.*ent  subdivision,  be  just  1,000 
ounces  is  altogether  a  numerical  accident,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
design. 
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The  next  action  (bating  a  determination  of  the  density  of 
water  and  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  Sir  Geo.  Shuckburgh 
in  1798)  was  not  taken  till  1814,  when  Sir  John  Wrottesley 
brought  the  decimal  system  of  weights,  measures  and  coinage 
to  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  national 
standard,  and  a  similar  commission  was  appointed  in  1819.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Government,  foreseeing  the  necessity 
of  deciding  at  once,  if  at  all,  whether  any  and  what  radical 
changes  could  be  made  in  the  existing  system  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  undertook  thus  early  to  investigate  the  merits  of  a 
decimal  scale  of  division.  Their  first  report,  signed  by  all  the 
Commissioners,  including  Dr.  Thos.  Young,  I'r.  Wm.  H.  Wollas- 
ton  and  Capt.  Henry  Kater,^''  was  in  1819,  and  the  conclusions 
set  forth  are  adverse  to  the  decimal  scale,  as  follows  : 

"  The  subdivisions  of  weights  and  measures  at  present  em- 
ployed in  this  country  appear  to  be  far  more  convenient  for 
practical  purposes  than  the  decimal  scale,  which  might  perhaps 
be  preferred  by  some  persons,  for  making  calculations  with 
quantities  already  determined.  Rut  the  power  of  expressing 
one-third,  ime-fourth,  one-sixth  of  a  foot  in  inches  without  a 
fraction  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  the  duodecimal  scale,"  etc. 

The  report  of  this  commission  was  accepted  and  followed  up 
by  decisive  action  by  the  Government.  In  1824  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  an  Imperial  System,  and  alxjlishing  all  pre- 
viously existing  standards.  A  new  standard  yard  was  ^Jrepared, 
copied  from  that  of  1760,  and  also  a  new  standard  troy  pound 
copied  from  that  of  1758.  It  was  by  this  act  that  the  imperial 
standard  gallon  was  defined  as  tlie  volume  of  ten  avoirdupois 
pounds  weight  of  water,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  62"  Fahr. 
and  80  inches  pressure  ;  and  the  bushel  to  be  equal  to  eiglit  gal- 
lons. Elaborats  measurements  were  also  made  by  Young,  Wol- 
laston  and  Kater  on  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and 
the  density  of  water,  for  comparison  with  the  yard  and  pound; 
the  inch  was  declared  to  be  the  ^nri'-jTs  part  of  the  lengtli  of  tiie 
seconds  pendulum,  and  the  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at  C>2'' 
Fahr.  and  30  inches  pressure  to  weigh  252.458  grains,  of  which 
5,760  made  the  troy,  and  7,000  the  avoirdupois  pound.     This 


"  Tlie  iitlier  three  commissioners  were  Jos.  Banks,  tieorge  Clerk  ami   Davies 
Gilbert. 
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act  took  effect  on  Jauuaiy  1,  182G,  ami  was  followed  by  another 
one  in  1835,  still  further  consolidating  the  Imperial  System. 

But  the  British  scientists  committed  the  same  error  as  the 
French  had  before  them  ;  for  when  the  time  came  to  carry  out 
the  rules  so  carefully  and  lalioriously  established,  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable.  This  was  in  1834,  when  both  houses  of 
Parliament  were  destroyed  Irs'  fire,  and  with  them  the  standards 
so  carefully  prepared  only  ten  years  before. 

Among  the  earliest  steps  taken  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  stand- 
ards was  the  appointment  in  1838,  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Lord  Monteagle,  of  a  Preliminary  Commission  to 
consider  and  report  on  the  proper  mode  of  restoration.  This 
Commission  almost  rivalled  that  of  France  of  179U,  in  the  illus- 
trious names  numbered  on  its  roll  ;  they  were  Airy,  Baily, 
Herschel,  Lubbock,  Peacock,  Sir  J.  S.  Lefevre,  Mr.  D.  Bethune 
and  Rev.  R.  Sheejishauks,  of  which  the  tirst-uamed  was  chair- 
man. 

They  made  a  full  and  careful  report  about  the  close  of  1841 ; 
in  which  they  declared  their  opinion  that  the  several  elements 
of  reduction  of  the  pendulum  experiments  of  1824  were  doubtful 
or  erroneous,  and  that  therefore  a  repetition  of  tiiem  would  not 
necessarily  reproduce  the  standai-d  yard.  It  appeared  also  that 
the  determination  of  the  density  of  water,  on  which  rested  the 
standard  pound,  could  not  be  made  with  a  greater  accuracy 
than  Tj'fiu  part;  whereas  an  accuracy  a  hundred  or  even  a 
thousand  times  as  great  was  nothing  uncommon  in  the  opera- 
tion of  weighing.  These  methods,  then,  were,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  French  standards,  formally  abandoned,  and  resort  had  to  a 
careful  comparison  with  the  still  existing  copies  of  the  old 
standards. 

This  Preliminary  Commission,  besides  these  recommenda- 
tions, also  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  entire  subject  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  particularly  to  the  decimal  system. 
They  recommended,  however,  that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  standards,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  avoirdupois 
pound  should  be  substituted  for  the  troy,  as  being  that  in  more 
general  use.  But  though  they  did  not  favorably  notice  the  in- 
troduction of  the  decimal  system  for  weights  and  measures, 
they  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  an  early  adoption  hj  the 
Government  of  a  decimal  coinage. 

Although  the  subject  of  decimal   coinage  had  been  noticed 
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first  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Wrottesley  in  1814,  and  again  in 
1824,  in  1832  by  Mr.  Babbage,  and  in  1834  by  General  Pasley, 
yet  as  this  document  first  called  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
it  may  be  called  the  opening  gun  of  a  campaign  which  raged 
hotly  in  England  for  the  eighteen  years  following ;  and  as  the 
subject  of  decimal  coinage  had  far  the  largest  share  of  the  deci- 
mal discussion,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  include  it  in 
our  general  survey.  It  is  first  necessary  to  remark,  however, 
that  in  course  of  time  the  decimal  coinage  question  became,  as 
it  properly  is,  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  decimal  ques- 
tion in  general. 

The  advisability  of  a  decimal  coinage  being  assented  to,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  was  the  particular  scheme  to  be 
adopted.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  schemes  proposed,  each 
numbering  its  own  adherents  and  advantages,  the  chief  of  which 
usually  claimed  was  the  least  possible  change  from  the  existing 
system.  Thus,  first  of  all  there  was  the  "  pound  and  mil 
scheme,"  which  retained  the  pound  as  the  unit,  and  reduced 
the  farthing  from  t)J^  to  jj^^  of  a  pound,  to  be  known  as  a 
mil.  The  integrity  of  the  crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence  would 
thus  be  preserved,  while  the  smaller  coins  would  l>e  obliterated. 
Then  there  was  the  "  penny  scheme,"  which  decimalized  upward 
from  the  penny,  obliterating  all  other  coins.  The  "  farthing 
scheme,"  the  "shilling  scheme,"  and  the  "ducat  (  =  10.y.)  scheme," 
were  similarlj'  named  from  the  coin  retained  as  a  base.  The 
"  florin  scheme  "  miwie  tlie  two-shilling  piece  the  base,  while  the 
"  dollar  scheme  "  proposed  either  to  make  the  four-shilling  piece 
the  base,  or  to  sweep  away  the  existing  system  in  Mo,  and  to 
replace  it  l)y  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  so  on.  Each  scheme 
was  also  subdivided  into  subordinate  plans,  acconliug  to  the 
taste  of  dift'erent  advocates. 

The  only  one  of  these,  however,  which  ever  obtained  a  formal 
recognition  by  a  governmental  commission  was  the  "  pound  and 
mil  scheme  ; "  whicdi  was,  in  effect,  that  first  proposed  V)y  Lord 
Wrottesley  in  1824,  and  that  approved  by  the  commission  of 
1841.  Still,  nothing  was  actually  done  to  carry  out  their  recom- 
mendations. But,  in  1843,  a  new  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  six  remaining  members  of  that  of  KS38  (Sir  F. 
Baily  and  Mr.  Bethune  wei'e  dead),  and  adding  four  others, 
including  the  Earl  of  liosse  and  the  younger  Lord  Wrottesley. 
This  commission  recommended  and  partially  carried  out   the 
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decisions  of  their  predecessors,  and  in  1847,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
John  Bowring,  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  coinage  of  a  new 
two-shilling  piece,  which  was  denominated  a  florin,  and  bore  on 
its  face  the  words  "  one  tenth  of  a  pound." 

But  this  step  was  really  of  no  importance  in  the  progress  of 
the  change.  It  was  the  second  step,  the  coinage  of  the  cent, 
which  would  disagree  with  all  existing  coins,  that  was  irre- 
vocable. It  was  postponed,  therefore,  until  1853,  when,  upon 
a  rumor  of  a  large  emission  of  new  copper  coinage,  a  majority 
of  the  last  commission  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  urging  that,  before  anything 
was  done  on  the  proposed  coinage,  the  decimal  system  should 
be  carefully  considered ;  in  response  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
while  expressing  high  esteem  for  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
decimalization,  yet,  with  a  view  to  a  more  exhaustive  and 
thorough  investigation  than  had  yet  been  undertaken,  begged 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  on  the  subject. 

A  committee  of  sixteen  was  now  appointed,  composed  this 
time,  not  of  scientists,  but  chiefly  of  prominent  business  men, 
merchants  and  financiers,  and  with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers  and  records.  They  reported  in  four  months,  appending 
a  large  mass  of  evidence  from  twenty-five  witnesses,  several  of 
whom  were  men  of  great  eminence.  Every  one  of  these  wit- 
nes.ses  agi-eed  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  change,  and,  what  was 
even  more  remarkable,  they  were  equally  unanimous  as  to  the 
particular  scheme  to  be  substituted.  The  verdict  of  the  report 
was,  then,  the  reaffirmation  of  the  pound  and  mil  scheme, 
already  thrice  recommended  to  Parliament ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  advising  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  a  matter 
of  such  great  moment. 

The  public  efiect  of  this  document  was  electrical.  Friends, 
foes,  and  neutrals  were  aroused  to  interest.  "  Upon  no  topic 
of  public  interest  in  England,"  says  a  writer  of  the  period,^" 
"have  been  so  widely  opened  the  flood-gates  of  essayism  and 
dissertation  ;  friendly  inventiveness  grew  fertile  in  succedanea, 
as  if  the  merit  of  the  system  depended  upon  a  capacity  for 
multiform  modification;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  hostile  criti- 
cism was  not  silent,  but  rang  the  changes  on  the  few  but  plau- 
sible motives  that  summoned  defenders  for  the  existing  order  of 
things.     In  fact,  it  appeared  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  those  con- 

*"  Banker' n  Maqmine.  N.  Y  ,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  139. 
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cerned  in  tlie  defence  considered  the  crisis  to  be  at  all  serious." 
As  the  discussion  continued,  the  friends  of  the  change,  tliongh 
at  variance  on  every  point  of  method,  consolidated  themselves 
into  the  Decimal  Association,  headed  by  Mr.  James  Yates, 
M.  I.  C.  E. ;  Professor  A.  de  Morgan,  the  mathematician,  was 
also  a  prominent  leader  of  the  movement.     This  was  in  1854. 

Nothing  farther  was  done,  however,  till  1855,  when  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  1853  presented  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  first,  on  the  eminent  success  of  the  florin,  and, 
secondly,  requesting  the  Government  for  the  completion  of  the 
decimal  scale  ;  the  former  was  carried,  but  the  latter,  upon 
strong  resistance  by  the  Government  members,  was  finally  with- 
drawn upon  assurance  of  more  profound  and  wider  investiga- 
tions. A  Royal  Commission  was,  in  fact,  shortly  afterward 
appointed,  headed  by  Lord  Monteagle,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
warmest  friends  of  decimal  coinage  ;  while  on  the  other  side 
was  Lord  Overstone  (senior  member  of  Jones,  Loyd  &  Co.t, 
who  was  believed  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  change  ;  and  in  the 
middle  ground  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P.,  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  retained  his  impartiality  to  the  end. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  one  of  the  ablest  commissions  ever 
appointed  by  Great  Britain  for  any  subject ;  and  they  exam- 
ined the  subject  more  exhaustively  than  it  was  ever  examined 
befoi'e,  or  has  been  since.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  in  Ajiril, 
1857,  their  preliminary  report  was  handed  in,  containing, 
besides  the  evidence  of  seven  witnesses,  an  appendix  of  250 
pages,  of  which  150  contained  the  answers  to  circular  letters 
of  inquirj'  sent  hj  the  Commission  to  individuals  in  various 
foreign  countries. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission  was  comjjleted  just  two 
years  later,  April  5,  1850,  and  the  final  result  of  these  many 
years  of  diligent  and  laborious  research — most  characteristic 
of  the  British  nation — is  indeed  a  curiosity.  Tliough  the  advo- 
cates of  the  decimal  coinage  fonght,  one  may  say,  with  the 
energy  of  despair,  and  with  that  fertility  of  invention  which  is 
born  of  necessity,  it  became  evident,  long  before  the  conclusion 
was  reached,  on  which  side  it  would  fall ;  and  the  chairman. 
Lord  Monteagle,  resigned  from  the  Commission  before  the 
report  was  drawn  up.  Its  conclusions  were  twelve  in  number, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  as  follows  :  1.  Other  countries 
having  a  decimal  coinage  afford  no  example  for  Great  Bi-itain. 
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2.  The    iucliiuitioii   to   it   iu   Great    Britain    is    not   nnauimous. 

3.  It  is  very  ilitiieult  to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  decimal  principle  in  the  abstract.  6.  I'aper 
calculations  are  better  performed  by  decimals  ;  but  as  to  how- 
much  better,  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  7.  Mental 
calculations  are  easier  under  the  existing  system.  12.  While 
the  weights  and  measures  remain  as  at  pi-esent,  it  is  unadvisable 
to  make  any  partial  change  in  coinage  alone." 

These  twelve  conclusions,  with  a  page  of  introductory  matter-, 
complete  the  whole  of  this  curious  document ;  but  it  is  followed 
by  forty  pages  of  a  draft  report  by  Lord  Overstone ;  forty  more 
iu  smaller  type  prepared  by  one  of  the  witnesses  ;  eight  pages 
of  a  memorandum  by  Mi'.  Hubbard ;  eight  jDages  (in  small  type) 
of  further  remarks  by  the  Secretary;  and  finally  a  second  ap- 
pendix containing  minutes  of  evidence  produced,  etc.,  etc. 

By  this  report  the  question  of  decimal  coinage  in  Great 
Britain  was  finally  and  permanently  shelved ;  the  discussion, 
and  the  public  interest  in  the  subject,  died  away ;  and  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Government  since.  The  interest  had 
been  intensified  by  the  appointment,  by  the  United  States  in 
18.57,  of  a  Commissioner  to  confer  with  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  assimilation  of  the  currency  of  the  two  countries  ; 
but  this  idea,  too,  was  finally  dropped  fi-om  lack  of  interest. 
Nay,  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference  at  Paris  in  1867  refused  even  to  negotiate  in 
reference  to  unity  of  coinage,  affirming  that  "  until  it  should  be 
incontestably  demonstrated  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  system 
offered  superior  advantages  .  .  .  the  British  Government 
could  not  take  the  initiative  in  assimilating  its  money  with  that 
of  the  Continent." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  restoration  of  tlie  lost  standards,  a 
task  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  Standards  Commission  of 
1843,  whose  report  as  regards  the  decimal  system  has  already 
been  discussed.  This  Commission  carried  out  the  methods 
recommended  by  the  Preliminary  Committee  of  1838,  and  for  a 
detailed  account  of  the  operations,  which  occupied  about  eleven 
years,  mv  readers  are  referred  to  the  able  treatise  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm  *'  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  standard  of 

"  "  The  Science  of  Weigliiug  and  Measuring."     Macinillan,  1877. 
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length,  tlie  number  of  micrometer  readings  for  all  the  comjjari- 
sons  exceeded  200,000 ;  and,  among  other  things,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  construct  an  entirely  new  system  of  thermometers. 
The  credit  of  this  portion  of  the  work  (construction  of  the  yard) 
is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  scientific  gentlemen  who  devoted  so  much  of  their 
valuable  time,  attention  and  labor  to  so  important  an  object, 
declined  to  accept  any  pecuniary  remuneration.  The  two  pri- 
mary standards,  with  a  number  of  copies,  were  completed  in 
1855,  and  in  the  final  report  recommended  for  adoption.  And  it 
is  here  to  be  noted,  that  the  committee  particularly  recom- 
mended that  the  rules  established  in  1824  for  the  definition  of 
the  yard  as  a  jjortion  of  the  pendulum,  or  a  giveu  portion  of  a 
meridional  arc,  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  standards  shou/d 
in  no  way  be  defined  by  reference  to  any  natural  basis  ;  experience 
having  proved  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  such  defini- 
tions were  wholly  visionary  and  impracticable.  The  new  stand- 
ards were  accepted,  and  all  the  recommendations  adopted,  in  the 
same  year  ;  and  these  are  to-day  the  standards  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  same  Act  of  1855  provided  also  for  new 
and  important  duties  of  the  Standards  Department. 

In  1862  a  new  Select  Committee  was  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  consider  the  practicability  of  adopting  a  simple  and  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  committee  reported,  the 
same  year,  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  as  that  most  perfectly 
fulfilling  these  conditions,  of  any  then  in  use  ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly recommended  its  adoption,  with  this  proviso,  "  that  no 
compulsory  measures  shall  be  resorted  to  until  they  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  general  conviction  of  the  public."  The  metric 
system  was  formally  legalized  iu  Great  Britain  by  an  act  of 
1864. 

In  1866  a  new  act  was  passed,  in  which  the  Standards  Com- 
mission was  reappointed  as  a  Royal  Commission  (headed,  as 
before,  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  and  including  eight  members)  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  standards,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  weights  and  measures  in  general.  They  presented,  be- 
tween 1868  and  1871,  five  compreliensive  reports,  containing 
many  important  recommendations ;  of  which  the  second  report 
related  particularly  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system. 
They  recommended  the  substitution  of  the  metric  weight  for  troy 
weight  in  the  mint,  its  permissive  use   iu  customs  and  other 
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pliu-es,  and  its  general  oncouragonient ;  but  that  in  no  case 
slioulil  compulsion  be  used  ;  believing  that  the  owners  of  facto- 
ries, and  others  who  might  desire  to  use  it,  could  arrange  such 
matters  without  legislative  assistance. 

These  recommendations  were  carried  out  by  the  important 
Weights  and  Measures  Consolidation  Act  of  1878.  This  act 
reaffirmed  the  existing  standards  ;  but  the  number  of  denomina- 
tions was  reduced,  the  troy  pound  finally  abolished,  and  all 
distinction  between  dry  and  liquid  measure  rejected  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  cental  of  100  pounds  was  sanctioned  for  grain 
dealings,  and  the  metric  weights  and  measures  again  made  per- 
missive, and  a  table  apjaended  defining  their  legal  equivalents  in 
imperial  denominations.  This  is  the  last  important  step  to  be 
recorded  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures  in  Great 
Britain ;  although  there  yet  remains  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  1.3,  1895,  "  to 
inquire  whether  any  and  what  changes  in  the  present  system  of 
weights  and  measures  should  be  adopted."  This  Committee 
was  composed  of  seventeen  members  of  Parliament,  with  Sir 
Henry  Eoscoe  as  their  chairman  ;  they  reported  on  July  1, 1S95, 
recommending  that  the  metric  system  should  be  at  once  ren- 
dered legal  for  all  purposes  of  trade  and  manufacture  (a  proposi- 
tion which  had  already  been  fulfilled  by  two  separate  acts  of 
Parliament),  and,  further,  that  within  a  space  of  ttuo  years,  the 
metric  system  should  be  adopted  as  the  only  legal  system.  In 
regard  to  this  extraordinary  recommendation,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  that  it  is  in  utter  opposition  to  the  report 
of  any  previous  committee  ;  and  that  the  remarkable  agreement 
of  the  testimony  of  all  the  numerous  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mittee, with  a  single  exception,  seems,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Committee  on  Coinage  of  1853,  to  point  to  something  like  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  the  history  of  weights  and  measures 
.  in  Great  Britain  can  hardly  fail  to  reveal  the  striking  contrast 
with  that  in  France — the  same,  indeed,  which  presents  itself  in 
their  political  history.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  historical 
writer  that  while  reform,  —  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
existing  order  of  things, — has  been  the  watchword  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  in  France  the  people  have  been  able  to  effect 
changes  only  by  revolution.  In  the  one  country,  we  see  a 
series  of  convulsive  and  intermittent  struggles  culminating  in 
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half  a  dozen  abrupt  changes  in  government,  ranging  from  one 
extreme  to  anotlier,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  and  nearly  as 
many  different  constitutions ;  and  similarly,  with  regard  to 
weights  and  measures,  a  few  spasmodic  and  desperate  efforts 
toward  improvement,  followed  by  long  periods  of  inaction.  lu 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  long  deliberation  and  the  slow, 
often  cumbrous,  yet  constant  movements  of  the  governmental 
machinery  have  resulted  in  more  real  progress  in  the  science 
and  art  of  government  than  has  been  attained  by  any  nation  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  world.  While  other  nations,  anxious  to 
gain  perfection  at  a  stride,  have  hurried  from  one  expedient  to 
another,  the  steady  plodding  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  placed 
them  far  in  the  lead  among  commercial  nations ;  and  rendered 
it  self-evident  that,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  notwithstand- 
ing any  theoretical  advantages  which  others  may  claim,  and  the 
scorn  which  may  be  offered  to  its  uncouth  spelling  and  illogical 
pronunciation,  if  any  one  language  is  ever  destined  to  supplant 
all  others,  the  English  must  be  the  one.  And  if  the  same 
supremacy  which  has  followed  the  English  language  and  other 
institutions  does  not  follow  also  their  system  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  it  is  at  least  much  too  early  to  predict  it  of  any 
other. 

At  the  same  time  we  obtain,  from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  an 
insight  into  the  probability  that  Great  Britain  should  ever 
make,  by  forcible  measures,  so  radical  a  change  as  is  implied  in 
the  adoption  of  the  metric  or  a  similar  system  to  the  exclusion 
of  her  own.  We  see  on  two  sepai-ate  occasions  (1824  and  1878), 
when  such  a  change  had  been  importunately  brought  to  her 
notice,  that  after  many  years  of  impartial  and  exhaustive  inves- 
tigation, she  has  emphatically  chosen  the  alternative.  We  see 
that  commission  after  commission  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  appointed  for  the  purpose  have,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, offered  grave  doubts  <as  to  its  practicability  or  advisability  ; 
and  none,  except  the  last  (whose  deliberations  lasted  but  four 
months),  have  even  favorably  mentioned  compulsory  measui'es. 
We  see  that,  even  in  respect  of  decimal  coinage, — where  the 
advantages  of  decimalization  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  more  decisive  than  elsewhere, — after  a  life-and-death  strug- 
gle of  eighteen  years  between  the  two  systems,  tlie  decimal 
system  has  been  almost  hopelessly  defeated.  The  copchi- 
sion  of  which  observations  evidently  is,  that  any  hope  of  such 
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action  iu  regard  to  the  metric  system  as  has  been  raised  by  its 
euthnsiastic  advocates,  is  perfectly  visionary  ;  and  those  who,  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  still  indulge  it,  signally  fail  to  read  the 
meaning  of  history,  and  to  understand  the  springs  of  humau 
action.  For  the  action  of  any  nation  as  a  whole  is  a  product  of 
the  opinions  and  preferences,  of  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  individuals  who  compose  it ;  and  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  alter  character,  as  that  the  current  of  history  should  be 
so  completely  turned  back,  as  is  imiDlied  by  such  suggestions. 

United  States. 

The  history  of  weights  and  measiires  in  this  country  is  short 
and  simple.  The  Americans,  first  to  appreciate  and  to  adopt 
the  decimal  system  for  coinage,  have  always,  when  the  subject 
of  weights  and  measures  has  been  brought  to  their  attention, 
felt  so  overwhelmed  by  its  magnitude  and  difficulties,  that  they 
have  never  felt  able  to  take  any  important  positive  action.  It  is 
considerably  to  our  reproach  as  a  nation  that,  instead  of,  like 
England,  courageously  meeting  a  problem  of  increasing  impor- 
tance that  would  not  down,  we  have  always  shirked  and  post- 
poned it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  to  our  credit  that 
the  laxity  of  the  Government  has  been  largely  compensated  by 
the  energy  of  private  enterjirise. 

The  problem  of  the  coinage  has,  in  the  United  States  as  in 
England,  been  considered  as  a  subject  by  itself ;  more  especially 
so,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  on  which  the  confederate  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  decide.  The  United  States  were  then  with- 
out national  currency,  and  started,  practically,  with  a  clean 
slate.  The  system  which  we  use  to-day  was  therefore  adopted, 
by  one  of  the  first  national  laws,  July  6,  178-5;  and  this  cur- 
rency was  first  coined  in  1792. 

But  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  in  a  far  different 
position  from  the  coinage  ;  for  while  the  nation  could  not  control 
the  difFei-ent  units  of  the  former  by  exclusive  issue,  as  in  tiie 
case  of  the  coinnge,  the  problem  involved  was  far  more  intricate. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  subject  of  some  concern  to  Washington ; 
who,  though  he  did  not  recommend  any  particular  system,  repeat- 
edly urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  uniformity.  It  was 
noticed  in  his  earliest  message  to  Congress,  and  again  in  his 
first  annual  message  of  1790.  In  accordance  with  these  recorn- 
34 
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mencLitions,  the  first  Congress,  in  January,  1790,  requested  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  prepare  plans  for  establish- 
ing the  desired  uniformity.  The  report,  July  15,  1790,  offered 
two  alternatives  ;  one  of  which  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
existing  system  by  reducing  the  various  bases  of  length,  weight 
and  capacity  to  easy  and  convenient  ratios  and  abolishing  par- 
allel systems,  such  as  liquid  and  dry  measure,  troy  and  avoirdu- 
pois weight,  etc.  ;  the  other  proposed  an  entirely  new  system,  iii 
which  every  branch  was  reduced  to  the  decimal  ratio.  Both 
systems  were  based  upon  a  standard  of  length  equal  to  that  of 
a  uniform  cylindrical  rod  of  iron  vibrating  seconds,  i.e.,  a  little 
less  than  five  feet. 

About  this  time,  however,  news  came  of  the  action  of  France, 
and  a  committee  was  ajjpointed  by  the  Senate  to  take  it  into 
consideration.  This  committee  rejDorted  in  March,  1791,  and 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  was  that,  in  view  of  the  univer- 
sal system  already  proposed  to  be  established  in  France,  it 
would  be  unwise  at  that  time  to  make  any  alterations  in  the 
existing  system.  But  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  Senate 
again  apjDointed  a  committee  to  proceed  in  the  investigation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  plans;  and  the  Committee  this  time  reported  in 
favor  of  the  second  or  decimal  system.  The  report,  however, 
was  "  laid  on  the  table,"  and  never  disposed  of. 

The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  1796,  tliis  time  in  the  House, 
a  committee  of  which  reported  on  April  12,  recommending  a 
plan  in  general  conformity  with  the  first  of  Mr.  Jefferson's ;  and 
to  this  end  a  bill  was  introduced  j)roviding  for  experiments  on 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  rod  ;  but  on  the  tiiird  reading  in  the 
Senate  it  was  postponed  till  the  next  session,  and  so  lost. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  several  committees  of  Congress 
were  appointed,  but  without  result.  It  was  not  till  1817,  when, 
the  subject  being  again  urged  upon  Congi-ess  by  President  Madi- 
son, the  Senate  referred  it  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State  (afterwards 
President),  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  prepare  and  rejiort  to  them 
"  a  statement  relative  to  the  regulations  and  standards  for 
weights  and  measures  in  the  several  States,  and  relative  to  pro- 
ceedings in  foreign  countries  for  establishing  uniformity  in 
weights  and  measures,  together  with  suc.h  pro])ositions  relative 
thereto  as  may  be  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  States." 

Two  years  later,  a  House  committee  appointed  for  the  piir- 
pose,  on  January  25,  1819,   presented  a  report,  in  which  they 
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again  recommended  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  plan,  togetlicr  with 
importaut  new  recommendations  regarding  the  establishing,  pres- 
ervation, and  distribution  of  standards  ;  and  offering  resolu- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose. 
Again,  however,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  subject ;  but  in  the 
following  session,  on  December  14,  1819,  the  House  passed  a 
similar  resolution  to  that  of  the  Senate  in  1817,  the  report  of 
Mr.  Adams  having  not  yet  appeared. 

The  celebrated  document  which  resulted  from  these  resolu- 
tions, and  so  often  quoted  in  this  paper,  did  not,  in  fact,  a^^pear 
until  February  22,  1821  ;  but  the  delay  was  amply  justified  by 
its  exhaustive  and  masterly  character.^-  "He  examined  the 
whole  subject,"  says  Professor  Charles  Davies,  "  with  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  mathematical  science,— with  the  keen  sagac- 
itv  of  statesmanship,  and  the  profound  wisdom  of  philosophy. 
To  that  report  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from  it  nothing  can  be 
taken  away."  It  is  perhaps  the  most  impartial  document  ever 
published  on  the  subject  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  his  exact  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent courses  open  to  the  national  legislature.  He  rather  pointed 
out  a  way  to  reach  a  decision,  leaving  the  latter  to  others. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  this  report  was  a  clear  and  solemn 
warning  against  any  ill-considered  legislative  tampering ;  and  as 
to  the  metric  system,  though  he  has  words  of  high  praise  for  its 
theoretic  beauty,  such  as  the  grandeur  of  the  conception,  and 
the  blessings  of  a  future  international  uniformity,  yet  it  is  clear 
that,  hampered  as  it  was  by  great  and  fundamental  defects,  and 
so  radical  a  change  presenting  to  his  mind  almost  insuperable 
obstacles,  he  believed,  whatever  else  might  be  done,  that  (to  use 
his  own  words,  p.  120)  "vj^re  the  authority  of  Congress  unques- 
i'limahle  to  set  aside  the  whole  existing  system,  of  metrology,  and 
introduce  a  new  one,  it  is  believed  that  the  French  system  has  not 
yet  attained  that  perfection  which  would  justify  so  extraordinary 
an  ejfirrt  of  legislative  poicer  at  this  time."  The  perfection  to 
which  he  referred,  and  of  which  he  had  hopes,  would,  as  is 
tolerably  evident,  have  included  first  of  all  a  relaxation  of  the 
decimal  divisions — the  idea  which  Napoleon  had,  perhaps, 
intended  to  carry  out,  and  which  had  already  been  temporarily 

'"  The  report  contains  135  octavo  pages  of  text,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  a  statistical  appendix. 
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established  bj  the  Systeme  JJsicel  of  1812.  But  tliese  Lopes  Lave 
uever  been  realized. 

The  effect  of  tLis  rejjort  on  Congress  was  more  profound  even 
tLan  Mr.  Adams  would  Lave  wisLed.  It  opened  to  their  ejes 
the  whole  subject  in  all  its  enormous  importance  and  endless 
ramifications  ;  and  tLe  result  was — absolutely  notLing.  More 
tLan  forty-five  years  jjasSed  before  tLe  next  step  was  taken. 

Nevertheless,  the  indisposition  of  Congress  Las  not  acted 
unfavorably  on  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  for  wLile  every 
one  was  left  fi-ee  to  use  Lis  own  unit  of  length,  weight  or 
capacity,  the  growing  industries  of  the  United  States  Lave  done 
for  tliemselves  better,  probably,  tLan  tLe  wisest  of  governments 
could  Lave  done  for  tLem  :  tLey  Lave  seen  tLe  necessity  of 
uniformity  and  Lave  establisLed  scales  and  standards  wLich 
find  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  same  time  tLe 
lack  of  positive  action  by  Congress  has  been  more  than  atoned 
for  by  the  fact  that  we  Lave  tacitly  followed  the  course  of  Great 
Britain,  and  so  to-day  preserve  tLat  international  uniformity, 
wLicL  is  of  itself  an  incalculable  blessing. 

Two  acts,  Lowever,  were  passed  during  this  j^eriod  wLicL 
migLt  be  called  suggestions  of  an  effort  "  to  fix  tLe  standard  of 
weigLts  and  measures,"  thougL  non-committal  in  character  and 
designed  for  special  uses.  The  first  was  the  establishment,  in 
1828,  of  a  definite  unit  of  weigLt  (tLe  troy  pound)  for  use  at 
the  mint, — a  condition  wLicL  Lad  become  urgently  necessary 
to  a  stable  and  uniform  currency.  TLe  second  was  in  1836, 
and  provided  tliat  a  full  set  of  copies  of  all  tLe  standards  of 
weigLt  and  measure,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  Treasury 
Department  for  use  in  tLe  Customs  Service,  sLould  be  delivei-ed 
to  tLe  governor  of  eacL  State.     TLis  was  accordingly  done. 

In  18(53,  by  the  reqixest  of  tLe  Secretary  of  tLe  Treasury,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  tLe  metric  system.  TLey  reported  in  Jan- 
uary, 1866  (not  quite  unanimouslj' i,  "'in  favor  of  adopting, 
ultimately,  a  decimal  system ;  and,  in  tLeir  opinion,  tLe  metri- 
cal system  of  weights  and  measures,  though  not  without  defects, 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  best  in  use."  TLey  recommended 
to  Congress  the  permissive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  ;  and 
among  otLer  tLings  tLe  introduction  of  the  system  into  the 
post-office  by  making  tLe  single  letter  rate  15  grammes  instead 
of  .ioz.  1=14.17  g.). 


II 
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The  former  of  these  recommendatious  was  carried  out  shortly 
afterward,  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  July  28,  1866,  which 
ordained  that  the  metric  system  might  he  legally  used  in  private 
or  public ;  at  the  same  time  appending  a  table  of  equivalents  ; 
along  with  a  resolution  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy  to  furnish  each  State  with  a  set  of  standards.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  metricists  "  to  make  a  great  deal  of  this  law, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  declaration  of  the  existence  of  that 
which  already  existed;  their  implication  appearing  to  be,  that 
since  Congress  has  (jranied  permission  to  use  the  metric  system, 
it  may  therefore  take  aiornj  the  j^ermission  to  use  the  existing 
system.^'  They  also  say  that  by  this  law  the  length  of  the  yard 
was  determined  in  terms  of  the  metre  (although,  in  fact,  it  was 
the  reverse) ;  yet  for  all  that,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  yard  is 
no  nearer  to  the  iItSS?  of  the  metre  to-day  than  it  had  been  in 
1865,  but  remains  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  also 
in  the  case  of  the  pound.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
although  the  fifteen-gramme  rate  was  enjoined  upon  the  post- 
office  a  few  years  later,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it  by 
that  ilepartment,  so  far  as  concerns  domestic  postage  ;  and  our 
scales,  official  and  private,  remain  to  this  day  graduated  in 
ounces,  not  in  grammes. 

But  although  the  law  of  1866  established  no  new  principles, 
it  sufficed  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  system ;  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  inclusion,  in  practically  all  orar  arith- 
metics, from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  of  the  metric 
system  with  exercises.  It  has,  then,  been  taught  in  our  schools 
for  the  past  thirty  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of 
New  Yoi-k,  at  Albany,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  (18(1(1), 
the  Hon  John  A.  Kassou,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Coinage.  Weights  and  Pleasures,  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  action  of  Congress,  requesting  such  attention  to 
the  subject  as  might  seem  best.  Accordingly,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  Chancellor,  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Prof. 
Charles  Davies,  and  Eegent  Robert  S.  Hale,  to  consider  and 


"  Iiiveniam  verbiim  nut  faciam.  I  beg  that,  for  breviry's  sake,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  use  of  this  word,  which  is  of  my  own  coinage.     Its  meaninp:  is  obvious. 

"  A  fair  sample  of  metric  impudence  is  the  following  (Eng.  Ne.ics,  Feb.  S,  1876, 
p.  44) :  "It  only  remains  for  the  law  [of  18(j6]  to  be  enforced  to  bring  that 
[metric]  system  into  use  in  the  daily  transactions  of  business." 
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report  "  what  measures,  if  any,  the  Convocation  shoukl  adopt 
in  regard  to  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures."  "  It 
seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee,"  says 
Professor  Davies,  "  that  a  report  would  be  made  favorable  to 
the  introduction  of  the  [metric]  system  into  general  use.  On 
examination,  however,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Committee  .  .  . 
that  the  convocation  should  commit  itself  hastily."  But  three 
years  afterward,  in  1869,  the  Committee  made  a  partial  report, 
and  "  explained,  very  fully,  the  changes  which  an  examination 
of  the  subject  had  produced,"  whereupon  the  Committee  was 
discharged,  and  a  new  committee  appointed,  composed  of  Pi'o- 
fessor  Davies,  Mi\  Hale,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson.'"'  This  com- 
mittee made  a  very  full  report,  in  which,  after  discussing  the 
various  reasons,  they  declared  their  belief  that  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system,  without  modifications,  would  be  most  unwise. 
They  also  recommended  that,  in  order  the  better  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  merits  of"  the  case,  their  report,  together 
with  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  a  lecture  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  of  a  few  years  before  (1863),  should  be  reprinted  and 
published  in  book  form.  Their  recommendations  were  formally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Convocation,  and  the  book  published 
by  Professor  Davies. 

In  1876,  the  Franklin  Institute  received  from  the  Bostim 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  a  circular  letter  requesting  their 
cooperation  in  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  Congress,  for  the 
pur])ose  of  procuring  moi'e  positive  legislation  on  the  metric 
system.  This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  apjjointed  for 
the  purpose,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  P.  Tatham,  chairman, 
Coleman  Sellers  and  Robert  Briggs.  The  report,  handed  in  in 
May  of  the  same  year  ( signed  by  the  first  two  members  of  the 
committee),  after  briefly  reviewing  the  historical  side  of  the 
question,  puts  forth  the  reasons  why  the  metric  system  should 
nfjt  be  adopted,  whose  forcible  introduction  it  deprecates  in  the 
strongest  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pronounced  documents 
of  the  kind  which  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Briggs  also  handed  in 
a  minorit}'  report  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  former 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  is  printed 
in  their  Journal  of  June,  1870,  p.  278.  It  was  also  reprinted  by 
several  technical  journals  here  and  abroad. 

"  Prof.  Thomsoa  favored  the  metric  system,  and  did  not  act  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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lu  1877,  iu  response  to  a  petition  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  an  important  step  was  taken  by  Congress. 
This  was  to  find  out  the  merits  of  the  proposed  change  from  those 
for  ichme  hentjit  it  ivas  to  he  made  ;  and  though  only  a  beginning, 
it  was  in  the  right  direction,  and,  as  it  happened,  all  that  was 
necessary  in  this  case.  A  resolution  was  passed,  November  6, 
requesting  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  "  to  report 
what  objections,  if  any,  there  are  to  making  obligatory  in  all 
governmental  transactions  the  metrical  system  ;  "  and  also  ''  to 
state  what  objections  there  are,  if  any,  to  making  the  metrical 
system  obligatory  iu  all  transactions  between  individuals  ;  and 
what  is  the  eai'liest  date  that  can  be  set,"  etc.  This  resolution 
brought  forth  23  replies,  of  which  6  expressed  opinions  favorable 
to  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system,  10  views  opposed  to 
it  (many  of  them  strongly  sc,  and  7  doiibtful  or  indifferent. 
Of  those  favoring  it  only  one  advocated  comjjulsory  legislation, 
while  several  of  the  others  offered  objections.  The  period  sug- 
gested as  necessary  for  an  obligatory  change  was  variously  given 
at  5,  20,  35  and  50  years. ^'' 

The  Secretary  of  State  ( Wm.  M.  Evarts)  ventured  to  remark 
that  "  even  in  those  countries,  like  France,  where  the  system 
has  been  obligatory  beyond  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, the  tradition  of  the  old  system  clings  among  the  people 
and  defies  complete  eradication  ;  and  that  in  other  countries, 
like  Spain  .  .  .  the  innovation  is  practically  disregarded 
by  the  people,  and  but  partially  conformed  to  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  compelled  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  old 
standards." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  that  the  change  in  that  de- 
partment "  would  probably  involve  a  total  loss  of  all  charts  and 
chart-plates  now  in  use,"  and  moreover  "  prevent  that  free  u.se 
and  interchange  of  charts  which  seems  essential  to  navigators." 

The  objection  of  the  Postmastei'-General  was  "  founded  on  an 
apprehension  that  mistakes  and  annoyances,  and  possibly  losses, 
woidd  occur  in  the  practical  application  ; "  at  the  same  time 
necessitating  an  entirely  new  set  of  scales  for  the  whole  country. 

"  Inasmach  as  au  account  of  this  symposium  lias  been  published  in  a  circular 
of  the  American  Meirological  Society. — in  whicli  it  is  made  to  appear  that  all 
replies,  except  two,  were  favorable  to  the  proposed  legislation  ( !) — it  has  been 
deemed  proper  to  add  brief  extracts  from  some  of  them.  They  are  given  in  full 
iu  Report  Xo.  14,  H.  of  H.,  46th  Cong.,  1st  sessiou  (1879). 
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In  the  War  Department,  the  Inspector-General  gave  it  as  his 
judgment  that  "  the  compulsory  change  from  the  present  system 
would  be  inexpedient,  as  involving  a  large  outlay  of  money 
without  adequate  comparative  results.'" 

The  Quartermaster-General  said  that  it  would  very  consider- 
ably increase  the  labors  of  comjiutation,  which  would  be  a  per- 
fectly useless  labor  ;  would  infallibly  lie  the  source  of  many  mis- 
takes ;  and  would  necessitate  throwing  away  all  the  scales  and 
weights  now  divided  according  to  the  American  standards,  and 
substituting  new  ones.  With  regard  to  the  obligatory  provision 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  within  the  power  of  Cou- 
gi'ess.  It  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  an  arbitrary 
and  unjust  interference  with  their  private  business  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  submit  to  it.  It 
will  inflict,  if  it  can  be  enfoi-ced,  a  great  loss  upon  many,  es- 
pecially upon  manufacturers  and  mechanics  whose  shops  are 
filled  with  costly  tools,  standard  gauges,  dies  and  machines,  all 
constructed    upon  the  basis  of  the  foot  and   inch.     .  .     To 

alter  all  this  machiueiy,  to  change  all  these  machines,  gauges, 
dies,  screws,  and  other  parts  of  engines,  will  be  the  work  of 
years ;  it  will  cost  millions  of  doUai's.  .  .  .  The  fact  is, 
that  the  metre  is  quite  as  arbitrary'  and  unscientific  a  standard 
as  the  foot  and  yai-d.  It  is  of  less  convenient  length  than  either 
of  them,  and  its  compulsory  adoption  would  derange  the  titles 
and  records  of  every  farm  and  of  every  city  and  village  lot  in  the 
United  States  ;  would  put  every  merchant,  farmer,  manufacturer 
and  mechanic  to  an  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble  ;  and  all.  it 
seems  to  me,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  a  fancy  oidy,  and  a  base- 
less fancy,  of  closet  philosophers  and  mathematicians  for  a  sci- 
entific basis  of  measures  and  weights  which  cannot  be  found  in 
the  French  metric  system."  Then,  after  giving  a  list  of  equiva- 
lents, he  s&jH,  "What  will  our  farmers,  citizens,  merchants, 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  do  with  these  figures  ?  And  will  they 
siibmit  to  being  obliged  to  reduce  acres,  feet,  inches,  pounds 
and  ounces  by  multiplying  or  dividing  by  the  above  figures'? 
.  .  .  The  ciphers  and  figures  0.110000073  convey  no  idea 
to  a  mind- trained  in  the  English  and  American  system,  and  yet 
such  combinations  are  common  in  French  works  of  science  and 
mechanics." 

The  Surgeon-General  urged  strong  objections  against  the 
adoption  of  the   metric  system  by  the  Government  only  ;  while 
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as  to  its  general  ci  )mpulsory  adoption  lie  said  :  "  If  its  advan- 
tages are  so  far  counterbalanced  by  its  disadvantages,  tliat  its 
use  having  been  legalized,  the  people  will  not  employ  it  of  their 
own  accord,  its  enforced  introduction  would  be  a  great  jiublic 

Wl'OUg." 

The  Commissary-General  declared  that  "  even  with  the  most 
thorough  preparation,  the  change,  when  made,  will  bring  with  it 
almost  inextricable  confusion  and  well-nigh  intolerable  incon- 
venience."' 

The  Paymaster-General,  while  fully  favoring  the  eventual 
adoption  of  the  metric  system,  uttered  grave  warnings  against 
any  untimely  legislation. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  remarked :  "  It  is  to  be  liorne  in  mind 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  change  which  will  in  any 
way  favorably  affect  the  usual  coiirse  of  private  business  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  demand  for  a  change  does  not  come  from 
business  men,  but  is  made  in  furtherance  of  a  project  designed 
for  the  general  public  good  in  international  intercourse." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (John  Sherman^  was  "of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  the  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures  obligatory  in  any  transactions  at  present. 
.  .  I  think  great  confusion,  many  inconveniences  and  much 
litigation  would  arise  from  its  hasty  adoption.  Congress  might 
properly,  in  any  revision  of  the  tariff,  adopt  this  system  ;  .  .  . 
but  even  this  change  would  create  some  embarrassment,  and  is 
of  doubtful  utility.'" 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  reported:  "It  is 
certain  that  very  few  adults  now  living  would  ever  become 
familiar  with  the  merits  of  the  metric  system,  but  would  retain 
the  habit  of  reverting  to  the /oof,  the  jmujkI,  and  our  other  units, 
mentally,  at  least,  even  after  the  law  had  disfranchised  the 
present  units.  The  problem  of  a  change  of  the  kind  proposed  i 
in  a  great  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  country 
like  our  own  is  vastly  more  difficult  than  it  would  be  in  nations 
the  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  deal  only  in  a 
limited  manner  with  small  quantities.  The  subject  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  thought  to  myself  for  several  years,  and  the 
more  I  have  heard  it  discussed  the  more  convinced  I  have 
become  that  a  matter  so  grafted  into  the  daily  habit  and  thought 
of  the  whole  people  can  only  be  changed  by,  as  it  were,  the 
slowest  absorption,  and  that  not  less  than  thirty-five  years  will 
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be  required  to  effect  eveu  a  semblance  of  a  cliauge,  after  the 
date  of  the  law  Hxiug  a  time  wheu  the  new  system  shall  be 
comjjulsory." 

The  Inspector  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  (J.  E.  Hilgard) 
replied,  as  regards  the  Coast  Survey  Department,  that  "  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  metric  units  would  deprive  the  charts  of  much  of 
their  usefulness  ;  .  .  .  the  result  would  be  that  every  one 
would  use  the  British  reproduction  of  the  same."  As  regards 
customs,  "  to  require  invoices  in  the  customary  units  to  be  trans- 
formed into  metric  units,  as  would  be  implied  by  the  'obligatory' 
use  of  the  latter,  appears  to  serve  no  useful  purjjose  except  that 
of  propagating  the  metric  system  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
everybody  concerned.  .  .  .  Until  all  nations  use  the  same 
language  and  the  same  money,  but  little  is  gaiued  in  the  way  of 
unification  of  values  by  making  the  units  of  weight  and  dimension 
alike."  After  giving  some  trenchant  examjiles,  he  proceeds : 
"  It  is  indeed  difiicult  to  see  how  an  oljligatory  statute  could  be 
executed  in  this  country.  We  would  hardly  undertake  to  sup- 
press the  use  of  the  inch,  pound,  and  gallon  by  penalties,  as  has 
been  done  under  the  parentally  despotic  governments  of  Eiu'ope, 
where,  as  in  Prussia,  fine  and  imprisonment  followed  the  })osses- 
sioii  of  the  old  standards.  It  may  even  be  considered  doubtful 
whether  the  legal  mind  of  the  country  would  approve  a  statute 
decreeing  that  only  contracts  made  in  terms  of  the  new  standards 
could  be  enforced  by  the  courts,  since  it  would  violate  the  principle 
that  any  agreement  made  in  good  faith  can  he  maintained  at  law,  a 
principle  far  more  important  than  conformity  in  weights  and 
measures  with  otlier  nations."  (Italics  mine.)  After  discussiug 
the  matter  in  detail,  he  concludes,  ""It  is  the  foregoing  and  simi- 
lar considerations  which  lead  the  undersigned  to  doubt  wiiether 
the  international  units  of  measure  will  ever  wiiolly  take  the  place 
of  all  others  in  our  domestic  transactions." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  no  less  pronounced.  From 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  effects  and  ])i'acticability  of  the  change 
in  land  measurement,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Laud  OlHce  con- 
cludes that"  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  its  labors  and  expenses, 
and  to  cause  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  these  embarrassments  seem  to  be  unbalanced  by  any 
corresponding  advantage."  The  Commissioner  of  Patents,  also, 
finds  the  change  sufiSciently  difficult  in  general,  "  but  for  real 
estate   transactions   impracticable    and    not   to   be    considered." 
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'■  The  existing  law,"  lie  sajs,  "  makes  tiie  use  of  the  metric  system 
permissible.  Those  who  find  it  to  their  advantage  do  and  will 
employ  it.  But  I  would  not  advise  legislation  further.''  As 
regards  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  metric  system :  "  The  mind 
does  not  readily  vault  over  the  wide  intervals  that  the  decimal 
system  demands.  Hence,  while  from  the  nature  of  numerical 
notation  the  use  of  a  decimal  system  facilitates  calculation,  its 
advantages  over  others  in  all  practical  operations  are  subject  to 
question,  and  until  these  advantages  have  been  most  emphatically 
demonstrated,  I  should  be  slow  to  recommend  that  the  use  of  the 
metric  sj-stem  be  made  obligatory  upon  the  American  people. 
C)ur  commercial  transactions,  other  than  domestic,  must  always 
be  largely  with  other  English-speaking  people  who  use  the  same 
systems  with  ourselves,  and  I  cannot  believe  it  advantageous  to 
make  such  a  radical  change  as  this  resolution  suggests,  except 
with  the  concurrence  and  concerted  action  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies." 

These  recommendations  of  the  executive  have  served  to  put  an 
effectual  quietus  on  any  further  action  by  Congress,  which  has 
la.sted  up  to  the  present  time.  The  silence  was  broken,  so  to 
speak,  only  by  the  occasional  presentation  of  somebody's  bill  for 
a  compulsory  law,  some  petition  or  memorial,  and  by  frequent 
reports  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures, — reports  which  have  been  always  favorable 
to  the  metric  system  and  always  couched  in  a  partisan  spirit." 
Our  national  legislature  has  never  been  permitted  by  its  commit- 
tee to  see  niore  than  one  face  of  the  subject  of  weights  and 
measures ;  the  other  (as  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  do  in  the 
education  of  the  young)  has  been  studiously  suppressed,  with 
the  usual  good  intention.  Meanwhile  our  own  system  of  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  has  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the 
Committee  have  endeavored  not  to  remove,  but  to  heap  ridicule 
on  its  defects,  and  thus  not  to  ameliorate,  but  to  discredit,  the 
whole  system. 

lu  1>90  SecretaiT  of  State  Blaine  asked  the  favorable  attention 
of  Conifress  to  the  resolution  of  the  Pan-Amencan  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  metric  system,  asking  that  it  be  used  in  the  customs 

"  This  committee  has  even  favorably  discussed  an  alteration  of  our  system  of 
coinage  ;  not  because  it  i.s  inconvenient,  but  because  it  is  "  unscientific  ; "  that 
is,  because,  forsooth,  the  weight  of  gold  which  its  unit  contains  is  not  exactly 
equal  to  a  round  number  of  Frencli  "grammes"  ! 
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service.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  in  ISi'O,  1891  aud  1892 
made  the  same  recommendation  in  their  annual  reports  ;  and  in 
1893  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  bulletin  announcing 
that  the  metre  and  kilogramme  standards  which  were  the  work 
of  the  International  Bureau  (p.  545),  would  be  regarded  by  the 
office  as  the  fundamental  standards.  In  1895  Congressman  (now 
Postmaster-General)  Wilson  introduced  and  carried  in  Congress  a 
resolution  constituting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survej'  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  metric  system  and  report 
at  the  following  session.  They  did  not  report,  but  wrote  letters 
to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  in  its  favor  ; 
so  also  did  the  Supervising  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  of 
the  same  department,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  replied  to  the  Committee  in 
opposition  to  any  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  favored  only  a  limited  application.  These  letters  are  ap- 
■))ended  to  the  Report  of  the  Hearing  before  the  Committee,  of 
January-  30, 1890.    No  replies  from  the  other  departments  are  given. 

There  is  nothing  further  of  importance  to  record  (except  what 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section)  in  the  American  history  of 
the  subject ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  mention  briefly  the  action 
in  Congi'ess  during  the  last  session,  not  only  because  it  was  the 
original  occasion  of  the  present  jjaper,  but  because  it  lias  an 
important  bearing  on  events  which  may  presently  transpire. 

On  December  26  last,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  "  legalizing  "  the  metric  system  (or  rather  for 
disfrancliising  that  now  in  use),  and  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures.  The  latter  reported  on 
March  16,  submitting  a  substitute  bill,  together  with  the  usual 
recommendations  on  the  subject.  The  new  bill  (practically  the 
same  as  the  old)  jirovided,  essentially  : 

"  1.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1898,  all  the  De- 
partments of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  transaction 
of  all  business  requiring  the  use  of  weight  and  measurement,  ex- 
cept in  completing  the  survey  of  the  public  lands,  shall  employ 
and  use  only  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system. 

"  2.  That   from  and  after  the  first  day   of  Januai'3',  1901,  the 
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metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  shall  be  the  only  legal 
system  of  weights  and  measures  recognized  iu  the  United  States." 

This  bill  was  debated  on  April  7,  its  original  promoter  and  the 
chau'man  of  the  House  Committee  speaking  for  it,  and  members 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Illinois  speaking  in 
opposition  ;  and  on  April  8  it  was  recommitted,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  same  committee,  where  it  still  remains,  to  be 
brought  forward  again  at  the  present  session.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  just  before  the  close  of  the  last,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  iu  the  Senate,  for  collecting  and  printing  "  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  all  obtainable  information  on  the  subject  of  a  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures,"  which  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

A  number  of  technical  bodies  have  expressed  their  opinions  on 
the  metrical  system,  some  one  way,  some  another ;  these  will  be 
referred  to  later  on.  Of  petitions,  memorials,  etc.,  which  are  on 
hand  ad  lihitmn  the  year  round,  for  any  cause  with  a  semblance 
of  merit,  I  need  not  speak  at  length. 

Progress  of  the  Metric  Si/stem. 

This  is  a  subject  so  often  brought  to  our  notice  as  almost  to 
seem  trite.  I  need  not  dwell  long  on  its  details.  The  list  of  coun- 
tries which  use,  or  are  supposed  to  use,  the  metric  system,  we 
know  almost  by  heart ;  as  well  as  those  that  do  not,  for  they  are 
conspicuous  by  then-  absence. 

The  Low  Countries,  which  were  early  identified  in  their  for- 
tunes with  France  and  each  other,  scarcely  need  separate  men- 
tion. Of  these,  Belgium  was  a  part  of  the  French  Republic  from 
1792,  and  shared  her  fortunes,  metrical  and  otherwi.se,  under  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire.  The  conquests  of  Napoleon  spread 
the  metric  system  through  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  all  of  whom 
threw  off  the  system  un  the  collapse  of  the  Empire,  except  Holland, 
which  at  the  same  time  became  united  with  Belgium  ;  and  royal 
decrees  in  1816  and  1817  fixed  the  system  upon  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  accepted  rather  than 
adopted  that  system,  under  a  combination  of  circumstances.  But 
Belgium  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  new  compulsory  law  iu  183.5, 
and  Holland  in  1869,  the  latter  making  the  use  of  the  metric 
terms  obligatory  from  1880. 

In  1S35  a  number  of  the  Swiss  cantons  found  it  necessarv  to 
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consolidate  their  weights  and  measures,  which  differed  among 
each  other  in  every  canton  ;  and  wliile  doing  so,  they  estabUslied 
them  so  as  to  form  easy  ratios  with  the  metric  system  ;  thus  the 
foot  was  made  equa]  to  y\  of  a  metre.  They  also  established 
decimal  divisions.  No  law  in  regard  to  the  metric  system  was 
passed  until  1868,  when  it  was  made  permissive  by  law.  A  law  of 
1875  made  its  use  obligatory  from  January  1,  1877,  and  a  further 
law  was  passed  in  1880. 

The  first  country  to  adopt  the  metric  system  was  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  in  1836,  but  under  what  conditions  I  am  vmable  to 
learn.     It  is,  however,  said  to  be  obligatory  in  that  country. ^^ 

Following  this  came  the  action  of  ChUi,  where  it  was  "  intro- 
duced" in  1818,  but  the  introduction  did  not  lead  to  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  In  1862  the  President  decreed  that  it  should 
be  used  for  customs  pui'poses  after  January  1, 1863.  It  has  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  made  obligatory  for  general  use  in  that 
country. 

In  Spain  it  was  also  introduced  in  1849,  and  made  compulsory 
in  1855  and  1850  ;  but  it  had  to  be  done  over  again  in  1880,  when 
the  colonies  also  were  included.  Portugal  shortly  followed  Spain 
in  its  first  metrical  law  (1852),  though  it  was  not  made  compulsory 
till  1868.  Then  follow  a  number  of  South  American  States  ;  Colom- 
bia, in  1853,  ordering  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  official  trans- 
actions January  1,  1854;  but  the  system  is  only  permissive  for 
private  persons,  as  in  Chili  and  the  United   States.     Ecuador  in 

1856  passed  a  lawmaking  it  legal  from  1866  ;  but  changed  its  mind 
in  the  following  year,  ordering  it  to  be  obligatory  in  all  transactions. 
President    Oommonfort    of   Mexico    ordered    its    introduction  in 

1857  ;  requiring  that  six  months  after  date  of  the  decree  it  should 
be  exclusively  used  in  all  government  transactions,  and  from  Jan- 
nary  1,  1862,  by  everybody.  But  as  the  government  paid  no 
attention  to  this  order,  a  new  decree  was  issued  to  the  same  effect 
four  years  later.  However,  as  this  decree  had  no  more  effect  for 
private  working  than  the  former,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued 
in  1865,  again  ordering  the  exclusive  use  of  the  metric  system. 
This  use  is  now  said  by  the  metrical  advocates  to  be  "  extending." 


"  Strangely  enough,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nystrom,  writing  in  1876,  numbers  Greece 
among  the  only  four  European  countries  which  have  not  adopted  the  metric 
system.  And  in  1890,  Prof.  B.  A.  Gould  referred  to  Greece  iii  the  same  manner 
(Jour.  As.111.  En;/.  Soc,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  285).  And  "there  are  oihers."  I  sufjpose 
ihi.'i  id  ou  ai-cduut  of  the  differeuce  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  adoi)tion. 
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lu  Guatenicala  and  Costa  Kica  '^  the  metric  weights  and  measures 
have  been  "  legally  in  force  "  since  1858,  but  it  is  certain  they  are 
not  used,  and  I  caunot  learn  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  them.  In  Uruguay  they  were  legalized  in  1862,  and  are  in 
use  for  customs.  The  Argentine  Kepublic  adopted  the  metric 
sj-stem  by  a  law  of  1863,  and  in  1872  ordered  its  use  in  tJie  custom- 
house ;  in  1877  a  law  was  passed  making  it  compulsory  for  general 
use  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  In  Venezuela,  also,  the  system  has 
been  legally  in  force  since  about  18(34,  but  this  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned,  as  even  the  new  tariff  of  1867  used  the  earlier  system. 
In  186',*,  however,  the  metric  was  made  obligatory  for  customs  after 
1872 ;  farther  than  this  it  has  not  been  carried.  Peru  had  long 
before  ordered  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  but  the  order  had  no 
effect  until  1869,  when  a  new  decree  was  issued,  and  it  began  to 
be  used  for  customs  purposes. 

In  Italy  the  first  really  serious  effort  was  made  to  oblige  the 
use  of  the  metric  S3'stem  by  individuals.  This  was  when  the 
country  was  united  into  one  government  in  1861,  and  the  law  took 
effect  over  most  of  the  Italian  States  in  1863,  and  in  Venice  in 
1869.  Denmark  in  1863  made  the  commercial  pound  equal  to  .500 
grammes,  which  is  the  onl}-  action  (except  in  regard  to  coin- 
weights,  which  I  do  not  here  include)  that  country  has  ever  taken 
in  the  matter.  A  bill  for  compulsion  failed  there  in  1876.  The 
permissive  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

It  was  in  Germany  that  the  most  important  step  was  taken. 
At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Empire,  the  weigiits  and  meas- 
ures of  the  various  states  were  in  the  most  hopeless  confusion. 
The  North  German  Union  partialh'  corrected  this  by  a  law  of 
1868,  making  the  metric  system  compulsory  January  1,  1872, 
which  was  afterward  extended  throughout  the  Empire.  Germany 
was  followed  by  Austria-Hungary,  which  in  July,  1871,  made  the 
metric  system  obligatory  in  four  and  a  half  years  from  that  date. 

Turkey  passed  a  law  (if  that  is  the  jn-oper  expression),  intro- 
ducing the  metric  system,  in  1869,  which  went  into  effect  for  all 
official  purposes  of  the  empire  in  1871,  and  three  years  after 
made  its  use  obligatory  to  the  public. 

In  Brazil  a  law  was  passed  in  1862,  allowing  the  use  of  the 
metric  system   on  ten  years'  trial  ;  but  on  September  18,  1872, 

"  TUeae  countries,  besides  Honduras  ami  Salvador,  have  recently  passed  iiew 
laws,  and  it  is  said  they  now  use  the  metric  system  in  official  transactions. 
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without  any  previous  notice,  a  decree  was  issued  making  it  obli- 
gatory the  1st  of  July  following,  with  six  mouths'  grace  for  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  This  progressive  country,  which,  as  we 
here  see,  is  "  advancing  with  rapid  strides,"  has  fouud  a  period 
of  ten  to  fifteen  months  sufficient  for  making  this  and  other  equally 
important  changes,  and  the  friends  of  the  metric  system  do  well 
to  point  with  pride  to  its  example. 

In  Canada  a  permissive  law  was  passed  in  1S73.  In  Egypt 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  was  "  ordered  "  in  1875,  but  got  no 
farther  than  the  order.  Yet  Egypt  is  commonly  classed  with  the 
metric  countries. 

In  Roumauia,  a  royal  edict  of  1ST4  charged  the  government 
with  the  introduction  of  the  system,  but  nothing  was  accomplished 
till  1SS4,  when  it  became  compulsory.  In  Servia  it  was  introduced 
in  ISSO. 

The  last  important  countries  on  the  list  are  Sweden  and  Norway. 
These  countries,  after  an  attempted  decimahzation  of  the  existing 
system,  gave  it  up,  and  in  1875  adopted  the  metric  system,  which 
was  made  obligatory  from  January  1,  1883.  The  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland  has  made  the  metric  system  compulsory  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1892. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  by  countries  like  Hayti,  San  Do- 
mingo, Madeira,  etc.,  which  serve  to  swell  the  list  of  names,  but 
not  the  population. 

In  Russia,  the  first  step  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
returning  from  his  celebi'ated  trip  to  England,  brought  back  witli 
him,  among  other  things,  the  Euglish  foot.  He  did  not  make  au}^ 
foolish  and  useless  attempt  to  supjilant  the  measures  already  in 
use,  but  adjusted  the  s<(<jeHe  to  equal  seven  feet.  Tiiis  made  the 
Russian  measures  commensurable  and  easily  convertible  with  the 
British  measures.  This  was  two  centuries  ago,  and  since  theu 
the  use  of  English  linear  measure  has  become  quite  common  in 
Russia.  The  use  of  the  metric  system  in  customs  was  authorized 
in  1870.  In  1876  a  commission  was  appointed  to  visit  Paris  and 
inquire  as  to  the  metric  system,  and  they  reported  in  favor  of 
adopting  it.  The  government,  however,  did  not  act  on  this  sug- 
gestion. The  dictum  of  her  officials  has  alwaj's  been  that  she 
would  adopt  it  when  Great  Britain  does.  It  is  used,  however, 
for  some  scientific  purposes,  and  in  some  few,  perhaps,  of  the 
manufactures. 

No  country  of  importance, — unless  Finland  is  so  considered, — 
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lias  adojited  the  metric  system  for  the  past  twenty  years." 
Neither  Russia,  uor  Great  Britain,  uor  any  English-speaking 
country  has  ever  adopted  it,  or  made  it  anything  but  pei'missive, 
which  permission  in  those  countries  ah-eady  existed. 

As,  however,  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  India  has  adopted 
the  metric  .system,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  facts  ;  for  which 
I  refer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Bi-ook-Fox,  published  in  Xahire, 
January  9,  189t5,  p.  222.  In  1870  the  government  of  India,  in  the 
council  of  the  Governor-General,  passed  an  act  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  metric  system  ;  but  this  act  was  vetoed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  and  hh  council,  whose  assent 
was  required.  In  the  following  year  », permissive  bill  was  passed, 
and,  like  other  permissive  bills,  has  remained  a  dead  letter. 

In  the  year  1870,  on  invitation  of  the  French  government,  an 
International  Standard  Convention  was  held  in  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  standard  units  of  the  metric  system.  (It 
was  this  convention  which  decided  to  adopt  the  standards  of  the 
French  archives,  in  place  of  those  given  by  nature.)  It  resulted, 
in  1875,  in  an  agreement,  signed  by  seventeen  countries  (including 
Russia  and  United  States,  but  not  Great  Britain"),  forming  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  But  as  the  his- 
tory of  this  Bureau  pertains  rather  to  metrology  than  the  metric 
system, — advocates  and  opponents  of  the  latter  alike  participat- 
ing,— it  will  not  here  be  discussed. 

In  ISSS  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  invite  the  Ameri- 
can nations  to  a  conference,  whose  principal  objects  were  the 
formation  of  an  American  Customs-Union,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  was  .the  well- 
known  Pan-American  Congress  of  Secretary  Blaine.  It  was,  how- 
ever, productive  of  no  result. 

In  1S95,   on  November  20,  a  deputation  of  forty-six   English 

"Xo.  I  have  not  forgotteu  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria  was  a  Turldsh  province  for 
seven  years  after  tlie  metric  .system  was  introduced  and  four  years  after  it  was 
made  compulsory  tiiere.  If  the  aiitliorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  excom- 
municate anew  the  old  measures  within  the  past  year,  it  is  not  because  it  had  not 
been  done  .several  times  before.  Turljey  also  solemnly  "  made  the  metric  system 
obligatory  and  exclusive"  in  1895.  Roumania  and  Servia  would  seem  to  belong 
in  the  same  category  as  Bulgaria,  so  far  as  the  first  Turkish  law  is  concerned. 

"  Great  Britain  subsequeutly  (1884)  joined  the  Bureau,  in  order  to  avail  herself 
of  its  superior  facilities,  and  under  the  stipulation  "that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment desire  to  guard  themselves  in  the  most  explicit  and  formal  manner  from 
the  admission  .  ...  of  any  intention  nf  adopting  or  proposing  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  in  this  country."  {Jour.  Assn.  Enrj.  Soc,  Vol.  V.,  p.  269.) 
3.J 
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Chambers  of  Commerce,  headed  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  (Chairman 
of  the  late  Parliamentary  Committee),  waited  ou  Mr.  Balfour, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  urge  on  the  Government  the  desir- 
ability of  adopting  the  metric  system.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  to 
them,  that  while  strongly  advocating  the  change  himself,  and 
believing  that  "  the  solitary  argument  which  appears  to  have  been 
alleged  on  the  other  side  is  that  the  existing  English  system  is  a 
good  gymnastic  for  the  mind,'"  he  hardly  thought  that  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  or  even  the  trades-union  congresses,  are  ade- 
quate representatives  of  the  kind  of  feeling  which  would  probably 
animate  the  gi'eat  mass  of  small  retail  dealers,  and  those  who  bu)' 
their  goods  from  such  dealers,  who  would  suddenly  find  all  theu* 
familiar  landmarks  swept  away  and  unfamiliar  things  put  in 
their  jjlaces.  He  therefore  believed  that  the  proper  field  for 
exertion  was  not  in  legislation,  but  in  the  energy  of  private 
enterprise. 

Five  of  our  State  legislatures  have  moved  for  the  introduction 
of  the  metric  system  by  Congress  ;  New  Hampshire  in  1859, 
Maine  in  1860,  Connecticut  in  1861,  Massachusetts  in  1876,  and 
Utah  in  1896.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  have 
required  it  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 

As  regards  ])rogi-ess  of  the  metric  system  by  private  initiative, 
there  is  practically  nothing  to  record,  except  in  the  field  of  pm"e 
science,  where  the  metric  system  had  driven  out  all  others  long 
before  the  governmental  action  of  the  different  countries.  But  in 
practical  life,  and  in  applied  science,  technology,  etc.,  the  metric 
svstem  has  never  made  an}'  progress.  It  was  adopted  in  ISGS  by 
the  American  Watch  Company  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  watches ;  as  it  had  been  adopted  years  before,  as  an 
experiment,  in  one  department  of  their  factory,  by  the  firm  of 
Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by 
the  American  Watch  Tool  Company  of  the  same  place,  and  by  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I  also  hear  that  an 
English  machine-shop  adopted  it  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
one  in  New  Jersey.  But  apart  fi'om  these  instances,  and  perhaps 
a  few  similar  ones  which  I  have  not  stumbled  upon,  the  metric 
system  has  gained  no  admittance  whatever  into  the  workings  of 
daily  life,  in  any  country,  not  even  after  many  years,  but  by  legal 
compulsion, — a  fact  which,  of  itself,  ought  to  warn  even  its  advo- 
cates that  there  are,  at  least,  two  sides  to  such  a  question. 
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II.  Argumentative. 

The  arguments  adduced  for  the  superiority  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem are  specious  and  plausible  enough ;  and  the  saying  which 
we  so  often  hear  is  not  without  a  grain  of  truth,  that  "  it  would 

;  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  a 

decimal  over  a  duodecimal  or  octonal  system,  for  these  will  be 
evident  to  all  that  have  given  the  subject  a  moment's  considera- 
tion."-'- It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  that  most  of  those  who  write 
and  speak  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  appear  to  have  given  the 
subject  no  more  than  this  ;  for  it  is  only  the  maturer  judgment, 
formed  from  a  careful  review  of  experience,  that  leads  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  (/i'.sadvantages.  Let  us  first  discuss  the  abstract  claims 
for  superioi'ity  of  the  metric  system  ;  after  which  we  will  consider 
those  drawn  from  history,  and  from  the  present  status  of  affairs 
(commercial,  etc.) ;  and  finally,  the  matter  of  a  change  from  one  to 
the  other,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  first  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the  metric  system 
(being  that  for  which  the  greatest  labor  was  undertaken,  and  on 
which,  in  the  address  to  the  National  Convention  in  1799,  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid)  is  the  fact  that  its  base  is  the  exact  ten- 

I  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's  meridian  ;    this  con 

stitutes  being  a  scientific  basis.  This  argument,  and  the  obvious 
reply  thereto,  are  so  very  trite  that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize 
for  even  mentioning  it  to  the  members  of  this  Society.  Yet  so 
long  as  the  metre  could  maintain  this  boast  (although  as  a  means 

I  of  verification  it  had   long  since  been   discarded),   there  did  not 

I  seem   to    be  any  reply  to  it,  because   other  units   were  not  the 

aliquot  part  of  anything  in  nature.  But  to-daj'  it  is  at  length 
universally  acknowledged,  as  it  was  by  the  International  Conven- 
tion of  1870,  that  the  meti-e  is  not  wliat  it  claims  to  be  ;  the  last 
opiiosition  to  this  acknowledgment  disappearing  in  1889  ;^^  and  the 
argument,  tlierefore.  such  as  it  is,  no  longer  properly  obtains.  Both 
Mr.  Airy  in  England  and  M.  Schubert,  a  Ilussian  astronomer  of  great 
eminence,  have  pointed  out  specifically  the  extent  of  the  error.** 

"W.  W.  Hardwicke  in  Longman's  Magazine,  Vol.  X.,  p.  517.     (Italics  mine.) 
"  W'ithtlie  decease  of  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
"  This,  it  will  l>e  remembered,  is  just  what  was  i)redicted  by  Lalande  in  1790  ; 
and  \\U  advice  i(|uoted  on  page  496)  ought  to  be  instructive  reading  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  thosu  who  neglected  it. 
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But  "it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  know,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Davies,  "  that  the  science  of  the  world  has  not  accepted 
the  quarter  meridian  as  having  a  fixed  value,  and  that  the  ablest 
minds  in  England  will  pi-obably  not  so  accept  it."  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  two  meridians,  or  even  any  two  quadi-ants  of  the 
same  meridian,  are  of  exactly  equal  length.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  as  well  as 
the  eastern  and  western,  ai-e  unequal.  "  A  more  serious  objec- 
tion," says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  is  the  choice  made  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  meridional  or  generating  ellipse  of  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  in  preference  to  its  axis  of  revolution.  This  is  a 
blemish  on  the  very  face  of  the  system — a  sin  against  geometrical 
simplicity."  According  to  him,  the  inch  is  just  as  scientific  and 
natural  as  the  metre,  being  almost  as  near  to  one  five-hundred- 
millionth  of  the  earth's  polar  axis  as  the  metre  is  to  one  forty- 
millionth  of  the  meridian. 

But  of  what  imaginable  consequence  can  it  be  to  any  one, 
what  ratio  the  unit  of  length  bears  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth  or  to  any  other  physical  magnitude  with  whicii  the  life  of 
mankind  has  nothing  to  do?  Bj'  what  refinement  of  scientific 
fancy  can  such  relation  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  natural  stand- 
ard ?  The  mere  fact  tliat  such  a  plea  is  urged,  as  it  constantly-  is 
even  today,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  advocation  of  the  sys- 
tem does  not  come  from  those  who  have  to  do  with  practical  af- 
fairs, and  on  whom  rests  the  prosperity  of  nations.  This  scien- 
tific, or  rather  pseudo-scientific,  craze  for  round  numbers  where 
they  are  not  needed  is  fittingly  exhibited  by  a  practical  example. 
The  standard  gauge  of  raih-oads  in  most  countries  is  uniform,  and 
equal  to  4  feet  S|  inches.  This  numl)er  would  probably  look 
better  were  it  exactly-  5  feet ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever either  to  those  who  lay  the  tracks  or  those  who  ride  over 
them.  But,  with  characteristic  perversity,  the  French  engineers 
have  attempted,  with  partial  success,  to  destroy  the  existing  uni- 
formity in  order  to  introduce  a  more  scientific  gauge  of  exactly  one 
metre.  In  India,  for  instance,  a  new  country,  the  uniformity  was 
complete  ;  and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  this  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  it  led  President  Hawksley,  in  his  address  before  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  in  1872,  to  say  some  severe  things 
about  the  meti-e.  "  One  of  the  worst  founded  and  most  perplex- 
ing measures  of  length,"  he  declared,  "  with  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  become  acquainted.     A  measure  which  bases  its 
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chiim  to  universal  acceiitauce  on  the  intangible  ground  that  its 
length  is,  by  its  own  improvable  assertion,  exactly  one  teu- 
milliouth  pai't  of  a  quadrant  of  the  eai-th's  equatorial  circum- 
ference !  " 

Another  and  important  example  of  this  craze  for  a  natural 
standard  is  repi'esented  by  the  centigrade  thermometer,  which, 
besides  containing  exactly  100  degi'ees  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water,  has  "  its  zero  at  the  freezing  point — 
the  only  invariable  point  of  temperature  in  natui'e,"  etc.^^  Al- 
though this  last  clause  is  enigmatical,  I  may,  pei'haps,  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  sentimental  zero  to  the 
exclusion  of  convenience,  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  it  at  the 
"  absolute  zero,"  which  would  preclude,  at  least,  the  use  of  nega- 
tive signs.  Into  how  many  degrees  the  scale  is  divided  can  be  of 
no  possible  consequence,  provided  they  are  of  convenient  size. 
But  the  disadvantages  of  the  centigrade  scale  are  best  told  by 
Mr.  "W.  A.  Hazen  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who  was 
led  by  the  recent  agitation  to  expi'ess  his,  opinions  on  this  subject. 
He  says,  "  The  metric  system  usually  carries  with  it  the  centigrade 
thermometer-,  and  here  the  whole  English-speaking  world  should 
give  no  uncertain  sound.  In  meteorology  it  would  be  ditKcult  to 
find  a  worse  scale  than  the  centigrade.  The  plea  that  we  must 
have  just  100  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points 
does  not  hold  ;  any  convenient  number  will  do.  The  centigrade 
degree  (1.8  degrees  Fahr.)  is  just  twice  too  large  for  ordinaiy 
studies.  The  worst  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  use  of  the  centi- 
grade scale  below  freezing.  To  average  a  column  of  thirty  figures, 
half  of  which  are  minus,  takes  nearly  double  time  that  figures  all 
on  one  side  would  take,  and  the  liability  to  error  is  more  than 
twice  as  great.  I  have  found  scores  of  errors  in  foreign  publica- 
tions .  .  .  all  due  to  this  most  inconvenient  minus  sign.  If 
any  one  ever  gets  a  '  bee  in  his  bonnet '  on  this  subject,  and  de- 
sires to  make  the  change  on  general  principles,  it  is  very  much  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  write  down  a  column  of  thirty  figures  half 
below  32  degrees  Fahr.,  then  convert  them  to  the  centigrade  scale 
and  try  to  average  them.""''' 

The  metre,  as  has  many  times  been  remarked,  is  really  as  arbi- 
trary a  standard  as  the  foot.     The  only  real  thing  about  it  is  the 

"  Banker's  Magazine,  New  York,  Vol.  XL,  p.  606. 
^"Nature,  January  2,  1890,  p.  198. 
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rod  ill  tbe  public  archives.  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  who,  as  an 
electrician,  might  be  considered  to  speak  from  experience,  said  : 
"  The  only  objection  to  the  foot,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  ancient  Egypt,  is,  that  it  is  au  arbitrary  measure  and 
cannot  be  verified  by  comparison  with  any  fixed  magnitude  in 
nature.  But  iu  this  respect  the  metre  has  no  advantage.  It  is 
highly  important  to  the  advance  of  humanity  that  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  should  be  introduced  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  But  the  realization  of  this  proposition  is  a 
matter  of  intrinsic  difficulty,  which  has  been  much  increased  by 
the  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce  tbe  French  metre  as  a 
standard."  ^'  "  The  metre  was  adopted  in  France,"  says  the  Re- 
port of  the  Franklin  Institute  in  1876,  "  only  because  the  harmo- 
nious proportion  between  the  metre  and  the  length  of  the  meridian 
would  bring  all  local  measurements  into  harmony  with  the  meas- 
urement of  the  world.  But  the  decimal  division  of  the  quadrant 
and  of  time  having  been  abandoned,  and  the  adopted  length  of 
the  metre  having  been  fgund  incorrect,  there  remains  not  even 
the  sentimental  reason  for  adopting  it  as  our  unit  of  measure." 

The  second  argument  in  order  of  importance  (following  the 
address  of  Laplace  before  the  Convention)  is  that  of  uniformity. 
Against  uniformity  in  the  abstract,  nothing,  of  course,  can  be 
said.  But  the  metricists  proposed  that  "  the  weight  and  dimen- 
sions of  every  material  thing,  whether  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous, 
whether  on  land  or  on  water,  whether  on  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens,  and  whether  detei-mined  by  the  scale,  plummet,  balance, 
and  barometer  or  tliermometer,  are  ascertained  by  a  method 
absolutely  uniform,  entirely  simple,  resting  upon  a  single  invaria- 
ble standard,  secure  against  the  ))0ssibility  of  change  or  loss  by 
being  constructed  on  scientific  principles,"  etc.,  etc.  They  in- 
sisted that  everything  must  be  bound  by  bars  of  iron,  or  of  plati- 
num, to  adhere  to  this  wonderful  stg,ndard.  And  what  is  the 
result  ?  The  result  is  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is, 
not  two  astronomical  units,  but  300,000,000,000  metres.  That  a 
wave-length  of  light  is  not  -jTi^Tro  of  3,n  inch,  but  0.0000006  metres. 
That  long  rows  of  ciphers  on  either  side  of  the  decimal  j)oiut  are 
necessary  to  express  the  commonest  quantities  of  daily  life.  That 
the  architect  can  no  longer  use  a  scale  of  -f-  of  an  inch,  to  a  foot,, 
nor  the  engineer  of  10  feet  to  an  inch  ;  but  they  must  use  instead 

"  See  letter  publisUod  in  Duiikffs  M<t'jazine,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  IGl. 
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0.01oG25  ami  O.OOSoj.  That  our  maps  are  no  longer  on  a  scale  of 
Tfrku  or  gnW,  but  of  0.00005  ami  of  0.0000166§.  That  the  work- 
man can  no  longer  buy  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  coffee ; 
he  must  buy  0.25  or  0.125  kilogramme.  That  no  one  is  any  longer 
to  be  allowed  to  imagine  a  sixth,  or  even  a  thirteenth  of  anything  ; 
he  must  mentally  express  it  as  0.16666  or  0.07692.  That  no  one, 
in  fine,  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  any  other  length  than  the 
lUiire,  any  other  volume  than  the  litre,  any  other  weight  than  the 
kilogramme.  Yet  the  only  answer  that  we  hear  to  this  is  that  the 
metre  is  "just  as  convenient  as  the  yard."  Very  true  ;  we  have  the 
yard,  and  we  do  not  use  it.  We  may  use  tenths  of  the  yard,  if  we 
wish,  but  we  don't  want  them.  We  have  also  the  third  of  a  yard, 
which  we  do  use,  because  it  is  more  convenient ;  we  have  tenths 
and  twelfths  of  the  foot,  but  we  generally  use  the  latter  ;  we  have 
tenths  and  sixteenths  of  the  inch,  but  we  use  the  sixteenths, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  where  tenths  are  more  convenient.  Each 
of  us  may,  if  he  choose,  bind  himself  by  a  vow  to  use  but  one 
measure  and  one  mode  of  division  in  all  cases  and  for  all  purposes  ; 
but  why  should  he  insist  in  compelling  others  also  to  adopt  his 
private  ideas  ? 

It  is  the  general  verdict  of  engineers  that  the  metre  is  not  a 
convenient  measure  for  the  majority  of  purposes.  On  almost 
every  occasion  they  have  so  expressed  their  opinion.  It  was  said 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton-Smythe,  in  his  paper  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1885,  that  a  workman  could  measure  a 
distance  with  a  metre  rule  in  two-thirds  the  time  taken  by  a  two- 
foot  rnle.  This  was  denied  by  ilr.  W.  W.  Williams,  from  his 
experience  with  foreign  workmen,  who,  with  a  metre  rule,  were 
generally  longer  and  less  accurate  than  Englishmen  with  a  two- 
foot  rule  ;  besides  which  (he  said)  another  workmim  was  generally 
called  in  to  put  a  mark  at  the  end.  But  no  argument,  after  the  fact 
of  our  own  practice,  and  that  of  the  whole  world  when  left  free  to 
clioose  for  themselves,  is  so  conclusive  on  this  point  as  the  inci- 
dent related  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Hanson,  who  visited 
Paris  in  1878,  and  some  shops  there,  "  where  several  young  arti- 
sans were  being  taught  under  the  French  Government,  and  he 
was  astonished  to  find  that  they  were  using  the  two-foot  rule  ;  on 
asking  the  reason,  he  was  told  that  it  was  found  to  be  so  much 
more  convenient.'''  So,  too,  the  Germans  and  French  both  use  the 
pound,  in  defiance  of  legislative  restriction ;  and  they  divide  it  up 
as  they  please.     To  make  a  change  from  the  yard  to  the  metre, 
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simply  because  the  metre  is  just  as  convenient,  ■woukl  be,  as  Sir 
John  Herscliel  said,  "  a  standing  reproach  and  anomaly, — a 
change  for  changing's  sake."  But  to  change  because  the  metric 
system  allows  of  but  one  unit  of  length  for  all  purposes,  would  be 
far  worse ;  it  would  be  a  retrograde  movement,  whose  results,  if 
it  were  possible  to  follow  it  out  in  all  its  provisions,  would  be 
most  deplorable. 

The  metricists  have,  in  fact,  committed  just  the  mistake  that 
we  should  have  expected  of  theorists,  and  just  the  one  a  manu- 
facturer would  commit,  for  example,  if  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
he  were  to  allow  his  blacksmiths  to  use  but  one  size  hammer,  his 
carpenters  but  one  size  saw,  and  his  machinists  but  one  size  file, 
or  insisted  that  the  sizes  should  be  related  to  each  other  only  in 
the  ratio  of  ten.  "  The  mechanic,"  says  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers, 
"  selects  his  tools  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  his  work,  and 
doesn't  waste  time  driving  at  a  railroad  spike  with  a  tack-hammer." 

Another  advantage,  of  which  much  is  made,  of  this  vaunted 
uniformity,  is  the  fact  that  the  unit  of  volume  is  equal  to  the 
unit  of  weight  in  water.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  convenience  ;  it 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  connection  of  the  English  and 
ancient  units  of  weight  and  measure  ;  but  in  order  to  appreciate 
how  great  this  convenience  is,  we  must  read  the  words  of  a  cer- 
tain learned  professor  on  this  subject.  "A  French  engineer,"  he 
says,  "  has  instantly  the  weight  of  a  stone  or  structure  of  masouiy 
when  he  knows  its  volume  or  its  specific  gravity  ;  whereas  the 
English  engineer  has  to  reduce  his  measure  of  volume  to  cubic 
feet  and  fractions  of  the  same  to  multiply  them  by  62J  (roughly 
speaking),  and  the  product  by  the  specific  gravity  of  stone."  ^^ 
How  many  are  there  of  us  who  remember  the  specific  gravity  of 
stone,  or  iron,  or  any  common  material,  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  make  a  calculation?  Yet  wo  all  know  perfectly'  well  that  cast 
iron  averages  4  cubic  inches  to  the  pound,  and  copper  or  gun- 
metal  3  ;  more  exactly  0.26  and  0.32  pounds  per  cubic  inch  (which 
are  correct  to  J  of  1  per  cent.).  The  fact  is  that,  in  these  days, 
we  never  use  specific  gravity  tables  except  when  we  use  the 
metre  and  for  special  cases  of  hydraulics.  But  where  this  rela- 
tion would  be  of  most  value,  viz.,  in  naval  construction,  its  advan- 
tages are  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  hold  for  sea-water. 
Indeed,  a  candid  friend  of  the  metric  system  has  expressed  him- 


'  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  Vol.  XCIV.,  p.  278  ;  October,  1872. 
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self  that  it  is  crude  and  unscieiitifie.  "  The  practice  has  nsuallj- 
been  to  select  some  particular  substance  .  .  .  and  adopt  it 
as  a  standard.  .  .  .  An  example  of  the  persistent  use  of  this 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  still  common  mode  of  expressing 
the  density  of  matter,  by  referring  it  to  the  density  of  .  .  . 
water.  ...  It  has  taken  some  years  for  even  scientific  men 
to  fully  appreciate  the  objectionable  features  of  this  sort  of  me- 
trology, because  it  has  required  some  time  to  prove  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  density  of  water  is  constant  are  difficult 
of  realization."^' 

The  argument  of  uniformity,  however,  loses  much  of  its  impor- 
tance when  applied  to  English-speaking  countries.  Then-  system 
is  already  uniform,  and  was  so,  practically,  decades  before  other 
countries  had  even  considered  the  subject.  It  is  the  result  of 
long  years  of  painstaking  deliberation  and  effort  by  the  world's 
greatest  men,  joined  with  the  constant  exertion  and  ingenuity  of 
the  enormous  industrial  interests  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  result  of  a  few  months'  delib- 
eration of  a  half-dozen  noblemen  who  never  even  bought  their 
own  groceries,  nor  of  a  whim  of  some  "  benevolent  despot,"  nor 
of  a  decree  of  some  lazy  one  who  had  neither  time  nor  talent  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Yet  even  those  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  meti-ic  system  had  far  more  reason  than  we.  They 
had  allowed  the  methods  of  weighing  and  measuring  to  run  into 
such  a  hopeless  tangle  that  they  might  be  largely  excused  for 
gi-asping  at  the  only  straw  which  seemed  to  offer  any  hope  of 
salvation.*'  They  were  divided  into  a  large  number  of  jarring 
states  which  a  strong  hand  scarcely  held  together,  and  which  any 
preference  shown  to  one  of  them  would  have  sufficed  to  scatter 
again.  But  even  so  the  British  inch  has  maintained  its  own  ;  it 
has  not  been  displaced  by  any  metrical  unit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  displaced  them,  in  total  despite  of  uniformity — for  the  inch 
and  the  metre  are  incommensiu'able. 


"T.  C.  Mendenhall  in  Transactimis  A.  S.  C.  E.,  October,  1803.  Vol.  XXX.. 
p.  120. 

*°  Thus  in  France  in  1790,  according  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  there  were  13  dif- 
ferent pieds  (feet),  18  different  «y7if)i  (ells),  21  different  poiiUdemarc  (avoirdupois 
pounds),  24  different  boigveaux.  17  different  sacs.  23  different  septiers,  13  different 
fonntaux  (tuns),  all  legal;  this  was  ''only  a  much  abridged  statement  of  the 
principal  differences  between  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  kingdom."  In 
Germany  and  Austria  it  was  as  bad,  and  in  Italy  much  worse. 
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It  is  qi;ite  true  that  there  is  one  point  of  geographical  diversity 
in  the  Eughsh  system ;  which  is,  that  the  measures  of  capacity  of 
the  United  States  difier  from  those  of  England.  This  is  a  diffi- 
culty which,  compared  with  that  of  introducing  the  metric  sj'stem, 
could  be  easily  overcome  ;  it  is  a  real,  though  unimportant  diffi- 
culty. But  some  ingenious  persons  have  discovered  that  the 
measures  of  the  United  States  are  not  uniform  ;  because  bushels 
of  different  products,  such  as  corn,  are  of  different  weights  in  dif- 
ferent States.  Passing  over  a  similar  reply  to  the  last,  it  may  be 
asked  what  they  offer  in  place  of  it,  and  whether  they  think  that 
Nature  will,  to  accommodate  them,  make  the  density  of  her  pro- 
ducts the  same  between  Maine  and  California '?  But  there  are 
still  others  who  say  that  the  measures  and  weights  of  the  United 
States  are  not  uniform  ;  because  there  are  still  in  use,  in  some 
localities,  certain  antiquated  units  that  have  been  long  snperseded 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Frederick  Bi-ooks,  C.E.,  for  instance,  has  indus- 
triously rummaged  up  two  of  these  ancient  measures ;  they  are 
the  Spanish  vara  (yard),  used  in  Texas,  and  the  old  French 
arpent  (acre),  used  for  the  land  measure  in  St.  Louis^  So,  too, 
in  England,  a  witness  before  the  recent  parliamentary  committee 
gave  a  long  list  of  anomalous  customaiy  measiu'es,  which  are  now, 
though  illegal,  still  in  use  in  various  places;  from  which  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe  argued, — by  that  inverted  logic  (as  John  Quincy 
Adams  remarks)  which  presides  over  all  precipitate  legislation, — 
that  "  if  a  new  system  were  adopted  it  would  be  possible  to  put  an 
end  to  the  employment  of  these."  Cannot  these  gentlemen  see — 
are  they  so  totally  blind  to  all  past  experience  of  all  nations  in  all 
times,  and  of  the  metric  nations  in  particular,  as  not  to  understand, 
that  instead  of  these  facts  being  an  argument />>/■  the  introduction 
of  the  metric  system,  they  are  the  strongest  jjossible  argument 
against  it  ?  If  it  is  found  impossible,  by  law,  penalty  and  confis- 
cation to  eradicate  a  few  old  measures  whose  place  is  supplied 
by  others  nearly  equal,  or  to  change  their  value  by  the  smallest 
perceptible  quantity,  how  can  they  expect  to  sweep  a  whole 
system  out  of  existence — names,  quantities,  numerical  relations 
and  all — and  replace  it  by  one  which  is  radically  different  and 
foreign  ?  But  this  subject  bears  more  directly  on  the  praclicahilUi/ 
of  a  change,  and  I  will  therefore  dismiss  it  for  the  present ;  as  also 
the  question  of  international  uniformity. 

The  subject  of  uniformity  has  been  treated  in  detail  by  John 
Quincy   Adams,   who  distinguishes   between   the   uniformity  of 
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identity  and  the  uniformity  of  propm-tion,  i.  e.,  those  of  the 
French  and  English  metrologies  respectively.  The  conclusions 
which  he  arrived  at  are  as  follows: — 

"  In  specidating  upon  the  theory,  and  in  making  experiments 
upon  the  existing  standards  of  their  weights  and  measures,  they 
[the  British  philosophers]  seem  to  have  considered  the  principle 
of  uniformity  as  exclusively  applicable  to  identity,  and  to  have 
overlooked  or  disregarded  the  uniformity  of  proportion.  They 
found  a  great  variety  of  standards  differing  from  each  other :  and 
instead  of  searching  for  the  causes  of  these  varieties  in  the  errors 
and  mutability  of  the  law,  they  ascribed  them  to  the  want  of 
an  imuiutable  standard  from  nature.  They  felt  the  convenience 
and  the  facility  of  decimal  arithmetic  for  calculation  ;  and  they 
thought  it  susceptible  of  equal  application  to  the  divisions  and 
multiplications  of  tl)ne,  sjiace  and  matter.  They  despised  the 
primitive  standai'ds  assumed  from  the  stature  and  proportions  of 
the  human  body.  They  rejected  the  secondary  standards,  taken 
from  the  productions  of  nature  most  essential  to  the  subsistence 
of  man  ;  the  articles  for  ascertaining  the  qiiantities  of  which, 
weights  and  measures  were  first  found  necessary.  They  tasked 
their  ingenuity  and  their  learning  to  find,  in  matter  or  in  motion, 
some  immutahle  standaixl  of  linear  measui'e,  which  might  be  as- 
sumed as  the  single  universal  standard  from  which  all  measures 
and  all  weights  might  be  derived.     .     .     . 

"If  .  .  .  the  question  before  Congress  should  be  upon  the 
alternative,  either  to  adhere  to  the  system  which  we  possess,  or 
to  adopt  that  of  France  in  its  stead,  the  first  position  which  occurs 
as  unquestionable  is,  that  change,  being  itself  diversity,  and  there- 
fore the  opposite  of  uuiformit}-,  cannot  be  a  means  of  obtaining 
it,  unless  some  gi-eat  and  transcendent  superiority  should  demon- 
strably beloug  to  the  new  system  to  be  adopted,  over  the  old  one 
to  be  relinquished.     .     .     . 

"  The  opinion  has  been  expressed,  that  tlie  uniformity  of  pro- 
portion in  tlie  ancient  system,  uniting  weight  and  measure  by  the 
relative  gravity,  extension,  and  numbers,  incident  to  diy  and 
hquid  substances,  possessed  advantages,  of  which  the  uniformity 
of  identity  in  the  modern  system  was  entirely  deprived.     .     . 

'"In  this  conflict  between  the  dominions  of  usage  and  law,  the 
last  and  greatest  dangers  to  the  principle  of  uuifi)rmity  jiroceed 
from  the  laws  themselves.  The  legislator  having  no  distinct  idea 
of  the  uniformity  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible,  not  consitl- 
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ering  how  far  it  should  be  extended,  or  where  it  finds  its  bound- 
ary in  the  nature  of  things  and  of  man,  enacts  laws  inadequate  to 
their  purpose,  inconsistent  with  One  another ;  sometimes  stub- 
bornly resisting,  at  others  weakly  yielding  to  inveterate  uses  and 
abuses ;  and  finishes  by  increasing  the  diversities  whicli  it  was 
his  intention  to  abolish,  and  by  loading  his  statute-book  only  with 
the  impotence  of  authority,  and  the  uniformity  of  confusion." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  third  argument  in  order  of  succession 
(still  following  Laplace),  but  far  the  most  important  in  fact,  viz., 
the  deciinal  divisions.  These  divisions  constitute,  in  the  e^-es  of 
its  advocates,  the  most  brilliant  superiority  of  the  metric  system ; 
but  to  my  mind  its  most  fundamental  and  irremediable  defect. 
The  advantage  of  the  decimal  system  of  measures  obviously  is, 
that  so  expressed,  quantities  conform  to  the  arithmetical  scale, 
and  so  dispense  with  any  other.  That  this  advantage  is  a  great 
one  in  many  cases,  so  long  as  we  retain  our  numerical  base,  is 
"what  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  inferiority  of  that  number  as  a  base  for  subdivision.  "  If 
the  measurements  of  the  weiglits  and  the  dimensions  of  sub- 
stances,'' says  the  Franklin  Institute  Report,  "  were  only  to  serve 
as  data  for  com])licated  calculations,  the  reasons  for  adopting 
weights  and  measures  decimally  divided  would  have  controlled 
the  practice  long  ago.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  weighings  and  measuriugs  are  followed  merely  by  mental 
calculations,  or  by  a  simple  multiplication  of  quantity  (whole  or 
fractional)  by  price  (in  decimals),  a  process  which  can  oftener  be 
done  bj'  vidgar  fractious  more  easily'  than  by  decimals." 

It  is  in  the  first  ])lace  to  be  observed,  that  if  we  desire  an  en- 
tirely decimal  system,  we  can  have  one  to-day,  and  we  could  and 
would  have  had  one  long  ago,  equally  as  good  as  the  metric 
system,  in  our  own.  Starting  with  the  foot,  and  decimalizing 
upwards  and  downwards  (as  is  in  fact  done  in  surveying),  taking 
the  cubic  foot  as  the  unit  of  capacity,  and  remembering  that  it 
contains  a  kilo-ounce  of  water  (just  as  the  litre  contains  a  l-ihi- 
gravirne),  we  have  a  system  possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the 
other,  with  this  added  convenience,  that  we  could  still  have  our 
folding  two-foot  rules,  and  that  the  ounce  is  a  more  rational  size 
for  a  unit  of  weight  tlian  the  gramme,  which  is  quite  too  small  for 
commercial  uses.  But  we  have  no  need  for  such  a  system  ;  it 
would  be  a  millstone  about  our  necks,  as  it  is  of  those  who 
against  their  will  are  forced  to  use  it.     The  accusation  that  we, 
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the  most  practical  of  nations,  have  not  adopted  the  decimal 
system  because  we  are  too  lasy,  or  too  prejiuiiced,  ridiculous  as 
it  is,  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  few  cases 
where  we  find  decimal  divisions  most  convenient,  we  invariably 
use  them. 

Take  the  case  of  pure  science.  The  science  of  the  whole  world 
had  adopted  the  metric  system  long  before  they  were  either  com- 
pelled or  permitted  to  do  so  by  law,  and  why  ?  Because,  not 
only  in  science,  more  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  universal  system,  no  matter  what,  but  because  in  precise 
measurements  round  numbers  cut  no  figure ;  and  if  the  base  of 
notation  had  been  eleven,  it  would  have  served  equally  well  as  a 
base  for  a  scientific  system.  For  the  same  reason,  namely,  uni- 
versality, the  languages  of  science  are  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  ; 
but  does  that  form  a  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled  to  use 
Latin  and  Greek  in  common  life,  for  the  sake  of  universality? 

There  is  no  case  where  the  advantages  of  decimals  show  to 
more  advantage  than  iu  moneys,  where  the  principal  operation  is 
the  addition  of  long  rows  of  figures.  The  two  great  commercial 
uations  of  antiquit}',  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  both  understood 
the  advantages  of  decimal  coinage,  and  had  systems,  except  in 
the  value  of  the  unit,  identical  with  our  own  ;  yet  though  the 
money  weight  and  commercial  weight  were  the  same,  they  never 
used  its  decimal  divisions  for  the  latter.  But  even  in  coinage  we 
are  accustomed  to  overrate  the  advantages,  and  to  forget  that  the 
English  system  has  counter-advantages  denied  to  our  own,  so  that 
we  are  continually  forced  to  make  approximations.  We  look 
with  so  much  horror  on  the  English  system  of  coinage,  simply 
because  we  are  unaccustomed  to  it;  in  the  same  way  that  the 
English  do  on  ours.  Thus  an  auditor  wrote  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer :  "  I  had  to  go  over  more  than  £20,000  of  accounts 
yesterday,  and  I  was  very  thankful  it  was  not  in  francs."  The 
advantages  of  decimals  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  existing 
notation  (which  may  some  day  be  changed),  and  not  in  any  way 
upon  the  convenience  of  the  number  ten.  As  an  example  of  the 
awkwardness  of  decimals  in  common  transactions,  we  continu- 
ally see  articles  quoted  at  fifty  cents  or  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  ; 
where  any  one  desiring  a  sinjrle  article  must  pay  five  cents  or  three 
cents  for  it — an  awkward  approximation.  So  far  from  the  decimal 
notation  having  acted  to  bring  our  duodecimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  into  agreement  with  it,  the  tendency  is  entirely 
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the  other  way.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  cloth  at  12i  cents 
a  yard.  We  constantly  find  necessity  for  the  eighth  and  sixteenth 
of  a  dollar  in  retail  trade,  and  in  rural  places  money  is  still 
reckoned  in  12^-cent  "  bits."  It  is  only  on  comparatively  rare 
occasions  that  we  have  use  for  decimal  parts  of  a  dollar,  or 
"  dimes " — the  word  is  not  in  use.  lu  1821,  according  to  Mr. 
Adams,  it  was  altogether  unknown.  Fifty  cents  is  half  a  dollar — 
never  live  dimes  ;  twenty-five  cents  is  a  quarter.  The  ten-cent  and 
the  fifty-cent  piece  are  the  only  decimal  coius  that  have  ever  been 
issued,  except  the  twenty-cent  piece,  which  was  almost  still-bom 
— nobody  wanted  it.  Similarly  with  the  eagle.  We  have  the 
double-eagle,  the  half-eagle  and  the  quarter-eagle,  but  no  other 
divisions ;  the  eagle  itself  is  not  so  called,  biit  ten  dollars  ;  and  it 
is  neve)"  used  in  reckoning.  But  take  the  case  of  the  stock  ex- 
change ;  there,  if  anywhere,  it  would  be  thought  that  gradations 
of  price  would  conform  to  the  coinage,  the  tenth  being,  as  to 
size,  as  convenient  as  the  eighth.  But  not  so  ;  tiie  book-keepers 
are  compelled  to  deal  with  half-cents  even,  for  the  sake  of  being 
able  to  obtain  the  sixteenth. 

Our  monetary  system,  then,  is  at  best  only  partiall}'  decimal, 
in  spite  of  every  inducement  to  the  contrary  ;  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  the  necessary  coius  for  any  other.  But  how  is  it  with  our 
weights  and  measures  ?  Let  us  inspect  the  numerous  numerical 
relations  which  the  metricists  make  so  much  fun  of ;  th(>y  are  2, 
2i,  2i,  3,  i,  5i,  6,  7,  8,  9, 12,  11,  16,  101,  18,  20,  21,  21,  25,  27,  28, 
30^^,  31j,  4.0  and  upwards.  Here  are,  indeed,  almost  every  num- 
ber in  the  arithmetical  series,  including  fractions ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  with  a  single  exception,"'  the  numbers  five, 
ten,  fifteen  are  entirely  absent ;  the  number  twentij-fioe  occurs 
only  as  the  quarter  of  a  hundi'od.  Is  this  an  accident?  It  is  an 
instructive  example  of  the  jirinciple  called  natural  selection,  that 
custom  has  entirely  weeded  out  the  lower  multiples  of  the  incon- 
venient number  five  ;  they  once  existed,  and  they  have  given 
place  to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  most  frequently 
occurring  are  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  which  is  a  sufiicient  in- 
dication of  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  an  acceptable  base 
of  weights  and  measures. 

The  extravagant  views  generally  entertained  as  to  the  advan- 

"'  Gunter's  Chain,  invented  bj  an  individual,  used  only  by  surveyors,  and 
now  obsolescent.  Those  who  are  fond  of  nosing  in  rare  and  curious  volumes 
may  have  discovered  another,  the  "  geometrical  pace"  of  5  feet. 
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tages  of  decimals  are  well  illustrated  bj  those  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor De  Morgan  ou  decimal  coinage  in  England.  "  1.  All  compu- 
tations would  be  performed  by  tlie  same  rules  as  in  the  arithmetic 
of  whole  numbers.  2.  An  extended  multiplication  table  would 
be  a  better  interest  table  than  any  which  has  yet  been  con- 
structed. 3.  The  application  of  logarithms  would  be  materially 
facilitated,  and  would  become  universal,  as  also  that  of  the  shd- 
ing-rule.  4.  The  number  of  good  commercial  computers  would 
soon  be  many  times  greater  than  at  present.  5.  All  decimal 
tables,  as  those  of  compound  interest,  etc.,  would  be  popular 
tables,  instead  of  being  mathematical  mysteries.  6.  When  the 
decimal  coinage  came  to  be  completely  established,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  would  be  very 
much  facilitated,  and  its  advantages  would  be  seen."  "-  We  have 
had  decimal  coinage  in  this  country  a  hundred  years,  and  not  one 
of  these  consequences  has  followed,  nor  are  we  materially  better 
off  in  any  of  these  respects  tlian  England  is. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  by  the  metricists  ou  the  fact  that  the 
metric  system  dispenses  entirely  with  vulgar  fi-actions.  That  is  to 
say,  that  while  we  can  use  decimals  under  the  present,  we  must  use 
them  under  the  metric  system.  The  great  and  radical  defect  of 
decimal  fractions  is  that  they  proscribe  the  use  of  eight  out  of  the 
nine  digits  from  any  part  in  the  denominator.  Only  one  can  be 
used,  and  it  can  be  used  only  once  ;  the  rest  of  the  denominator 
must  be  pieced  out  with  ciphers.  This  is  «?(z'formity  with  an 
emphasis !  But,  save  to  a  limited  extent  (at  the  most  two 
figures),  no  man  can  think  in  decimal  fractions,  and  the  large 
numbers  which  they  imply.  The  mind  of  man  invariably  reverts 
a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  to  gain  a  comprehension  of  it. 
Thus  W  would  be  thought  of  as  jV,  that  is,  as  |  +  yV  >  iV  be- 
comes I,  and  1^%,  j^  more  than  three-quarters,  or  nearly  \.  We 
should  have  no  definite  comprehension  of  the  expression  0.125 
did  we  not  know  it  was  ^;  0.175  has  but  little  meaning,  being 
expressible  no  smaller  than  j'^.  Even  0..5  is  thought  of  as  i, 
not  as  ,%  ;  the  laborer  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
latter  expression.  This  accounts  for  the  commonest  of  errors — a 
misplaced  decimal  point.  Ai-ithmetical  operations  in  decimal 
fractions  are  a  mere  mechanical  operation  ;  you  do  not  know 
where  you  are  till  you  get  through  ;  and  careful  engineers  will 

"  Cited  by  Jolin  Bowring,  LL.D.,  iu  People's  Juurual.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  45. 
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then  run  over  the  sum  approximately  in  vulgar  fractious  to 
make  sure  they  have  made  no  "  bull "  iu  the  decimal  poiut.  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
gave  some  good  examples  of  the  superiority  of  vulgar  fractious 
over  decimals  for  mental  operations  (and  that  is  what,  in  the  last 
resort,  all  operations  in  numbers  come  to).  "  Which  of  those 
present,"  he  asked,  "could  square  4.125?  That  to  the  majority 
would  be  almost  impossible,  but  with  4J  there  was  no  difficulty. 
l^Yh  compared  with  17.015625." 

As  to  examples  done  on  paper,  enough  have  been  printed  by 
metricists  to  fill  many  pages.  A  single  example  will  suffice. 
Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton-Smythe,  in  his  lec- 
ture before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1885,  gave  the 
following: 

To  find  the  weight  of  water  iu  a  tank  measuring  : 

3.20  m.  X  1.88  m.  x  0.33  m. 
3.3 
K88 
256 
256 
32 
6.016 
0.33 
18048 
18048 


1.98528  tonne. 


"  To  effect  the  calculation,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton-Smythe,  "  with 
British  measures  by  the  shortest  way  required  9-1  figures.  It  was 
done  accurately  in  metric  measures  with  35  figures."  To  which 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  replied  :  "Assume  for  the  moment  the 
dilierence  iu  the  length  of  the  two  calculations  existed,  what  did 
it  prove  in  regard  to  the  general  question  ?  Nothing  whatever. 
To  what  did  it  apply?  To  fresh  water  at  a  particular  tempera- 
ture, and  to  nothing  else.  .  .  .  But  who  but  one  whose  mind 
was  warped  by  the  metric  system  would  have  thought  of  turning 
inches  into  decimals  of  feet  prior  to  calculation  ?  Would  not  any 
one  else  have  worked  the  sum  tlius : 
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10 

6 

6 

2 

63 

0 

1 

9 

64 

9 

1 

1 

64 

9 

5 

4 

9 

There,  in  25  figures,  was  the  answer  as  regarded  the  cubic  con- 
tents, while  the  metric  system,  to  reach  the  same  point,  had 
needed  35  figures."'  For  still  more  instructive,  as  well  as  more 
practical,  examples,  I  refer  to  the  admirable  ])aper  of  Dr.  Cole- 
man Sellers  before  tliis  Society  at  its  first  annual  meeting. 

The  advantages  of  decimal  fractions  are  well  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  thus : 

"  'Are  we  in  all  weights,  all  measures  of  length,  all  areas  and  volumes,  to 
have  no  quarters  ?  ' 

"  '  Quarters  can  always  be  marked  as  .23.' 

"  ■  So  that  in  our  trading  transactions  of  every  kind  we  are  to  make  this 
familiar  quantity — a  quarter,  hy  taking  two-tenths  and  five-hundredtlis?  But 
DOW  let  me  ask  a  further  question — What  about  thirds?  In  our  daily  life 
division  by  three  often  occurs.  .  .  .  Continually  thirds  are  wanted.  How 
do  you  arrange  '!     Three  threes  do  not  make  ten.' 

"  '  We  cannot  make  a  complete  third.' 

"  'You  mean  we  must  use  a  makeshift  third,  as  a  makeshift  quarter  is  to  be  used?' 

"  '  No  ;   unfortunately  that  cannot  be  done.     We  signify  a  third  by  .3.333,  etc' 

"  'That  is  to  say,  you  make  a  third  by  taking  three  tenths,  phis  three  hun- 
dredths, plus  three  thousandths,  plus  three  ten-thousandths,  and  so  on  to 
infinity  I '  " 

No  nation  has  ever  really  adopted  a  decimal  system.  No  nation 
will  use  it.  Not  the  most  stringent  laws  will  compel  men  to  think 
in  decimals,  or  so  to  express  themselves.  In  all  metric  countries 
vulgar  fractions  are  just  as  common  as  elsewhere.  It  is  even 
mentioned  as  an  advantage,  instead  of  to  the  everlasting  detri- 
ment of  the  metric  system,  that  the  governments  of  France, 
Germany,  etc.,  are  compelled  by  sheer  impotence  to  allow  the 
use,  not  only  of  quarters  and  eighths,  but  of  sixteenths,  thirty- 
seconds  and  even  sixty-fourths  of  their  units ;  the  other  govern- 
ments do  not  allow  them,  in  truth,  but  they  are  those  where  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  interior  have  never  even  heard 
either  of  the  metric  system  or  of  decimal  divisions. 

On  no  point  of  the  subject  is  John  Quincy  Adams  so  emphatic 
as  on  that  of  decimal  divisions.  His  four  years  of  deliberation 
36 
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led  him  to  conclusions  perfectly  definite  ;  and  once  more  I  can  do 
no  better  than  to  repeat  the  words  of  that  immortal  production  : 

"  From  the  verdict  of  experience,  therefore,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  any  attempt  to  apply 
decimal  arithmetic  to  weights  and  measures,  would  ever  compen- 
sate for  the  increase  of  diversity  which  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  change.  Decimal  arithmetic  is  a  contrivance  of  man  for 
computing  numbers  ;  and  not  a  property  of  time,  space,  or  matter. 
NaUire  has  no  partialities  for  the  number  ten  :  and  the  attempt  to 
shacJde  her  freedom  with  them  will  forever  prove  ahortivey    .    .    . 

"  The  metre,  very  suitable  for  a  staff,  or  for  measuring  any  por- 
tion of  the  earth,  has  not  the  property  of  being  portable  about  tlie 
person  :  and  for  all  jirofessions  concerned  in  ship  or  house  build- 
ing, and  for  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  mathematical  instru- 
ments, it  is  quite  unsuitable.  .  .  This  inconvenience,  great  iu 
itself,  is  made  irreparable  when  combined  with  tlie  exclusive  prin- 
ciple of  decimal  divisions.  The  union  of  the  metre,  and  of  decimal 
arithmetic,  rejected  all  compromise  with  the  foot.  There  was  no 
legitimate  extension  of  matter  intermediate  between  the  ell  and 
the  palm,  between  forty  inches  and  four.  Tiiis  decimal  despotism 
was  found  too  arbitrary  for  endurance ;  not  only  the  foot,  but  its 
duodecimal  divisions,  were  found  to  be  no  arbitrary  or  capricious 
institutions,  but  fouuded  in  the  nature  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  things.  The  duodecimal  division  gives  aliquot  parts  of 
the  unit,  of  two,  three,  four  and  sis.  By  giving  the  third  and 
fourth,  it  indirectly  gives  the  eighth  and  sixteenth,  and  gives 
facility  for  ascertaining  tlie  ninth,  or  tliird  of  the  third.  Decimal 
division,  in  giving  the  half,  does  not  even  give  tlie  quarter,  but  by 
multiplication  of  the  subdivisions.  It  is  incommensurable  with 
the  third,  wliich  unfortunately  happened  to  be  the  foot,  the  uni- 
versal standard  unit  of  the  old  metrology."     .     . 

"The  opinion  has  been  expi'essed  .  .  .  that  the  French 
system,  admirable  as  it  is,  looked,  in  its  composition,  to  weights 
and  measures,  more  as  exclusively  matters  of  account,  than  as 
tests  of  quantity  ;  that  in  its  eagerness  for  extreme  accuracy  in 
the  relations  between  things,  it  lost  sight  a  little  of  the  relations 
of  weights  and  measures  with  the  physical  organization,  the 
wants,  comforts  and  occupations  of  man  ;  that  in  its  exclusive 
partialities  for  decimal  arithmetic,  it  forgot  the  inflexible  indepen- 
dence and  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  forms  of  nature,  and 
that  she  would  not  submit  to  be  trammeled  for  the  convenience  of 
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the  counting-house.  The  experience  of  the  French  nation  under 
the  new  system  lias  akeady  proved,  that  neither  the  immutable 
standard  from  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  nor  the  isochronous 
vibration  of  tlie  pendulum,  nor  the  gravity  of  distilled  water  at  its 
maximum  of  density,  nor  the  decimation  of  weights,  measures, 
moneys  and  coins,  nor  the  unity  of  weight  and  measure  of 
capacity,  nor  yet  all  these  together,  are  the  only  ingredients  of 
practical  uniformity  for  a  system  of  weights  and  measures.  It 
has  jiroved,  that  gravity  and  extension  will  not  walk  together  with 
the  same  staff ;  that  neither  the  square,  nor  the  cube,  nor  the  circle, 
nor  the  sjyhere,  nor  the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  nor  the  harmonies 
of  the  heavens,  will,  to  gratify  the  •pleasure,  or  to  indulge  the  itido- 
lence  of  t nan,  he  restrictedto  cotaputation  hy  decimal  numbers  alone.'' 
An  argument  closely  connected  with  the  former  is  the  simpli- 
cit>/  of  the  metric  system  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  sys- 
tem is  so  very  simple  that  no  one  can  have  any  excuse  for  not 
being  acquainted  with  it,  more  especially  as  it  has  beeu  taught 
iu  our  schools  for  thirty  years  ;  therefore  it  is  denied  the  plea 
of  ignorant  prejudice  against  it.  Xo  one  can  very  well  oppose 
it  without  knowing  exactly  what  it  is  he  is  opposing.  But  its 
advocates  are  chiefly  fond  of  urging  that  it  unll  save  so  much  time 
in  the  schools.  The  time  spent  by  the  average  schoolboy  on 
vulgar  fractions  and  on  tables  is  variously  estimated  as  from  two 
vears  to  the  best  part-"^  of  the  whole  ])eriod  of  mathematical 
instruction.  Without  stopping  for  a  replj'  to  Dr.  Sellers'  ques- 
tion, of  "  how  many  years  are  now  devoted  to  mathematics  only, 
in  the  average  four  years'  schooling  of  the  mass  of  our  boys, 
and  what  is  to  be  lopped  off  to  make  this  saving,"  let  me  ask 
whether  any  educator  really  thinks  that  by  any  such  hocus-pocus 
he  can,  in  the  face  of  their  universal  use,  dispense  with  vulgar 
fractions  ?  No  !  though  he  should  keep  them  under  lock  and  key 
from  his  ])upils,  they  would  arrive  at  them  as  inevitably  as  they 
arrive  at  the  processes  of  their  own  nature.  Not  that  they 
would  understand  their  use  so  well,  or  be  so  apt  for  the  pi-ocesses 
of  civilized  life,  as  if  they  had  studied  them ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  them,  and  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  established  use, 
is,  as  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  among  the  first  elements  of 
education,  and  is  often  learnt  by  those  who  learn  nothing   else, 

"  Professor  De  Morgan  before  the  Parliamentaiv  Committee  of  1853  said  that 
the  iiitrofluction  of  decimal  coinage  would  diminish  the  labor  of  teaching  and 
computation  by  one-half,  and  in  some  cases  four-fifths. 
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not  even  to  read  and  write."  But  perhaps  the  facts  are  better 
expressed  by  a  celebrated  educator,  Professor  Charles  Davies, 
who,  as  the  author  of  a  score  of  mathematical  text-books,  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  with  some  authority  : — 

'■  Every  teacher  knows  that  the  first  step  in  a  course  of  arith- 
metical instruction  is  to  impress  the  pupil  with  a  distinct  and  full 
apprehension  of  the  unit  of  number,  whether  that  unit  be  ab- 
stract or  denominate.  .  .  .  But  the  apprehension  becomes 
dim  as  the  numbers  grow  large  ;  and  young  minds,  in  computa- 
tion, must  be  trained  in  small  numbers.  ...  In  regard  to 
the  simple  use  of  the  decimal  scale,  we  have  already  shown  that 
in  most  of  the  weights  and  measures  each  unit  has  a  half  and 
a  double,  where,  of  course,  the  scale  of  connection  is  two  and 
not  ten ;  and  this  having  been  adopted  from  necessity,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  system  itself,  one-half  of  the  units  in  common  use 
are  not  in  the  tables  at  all — so  that  the  pirpil,  after  having 
learned  his  table-book  at  school,  has  a  new  set  of  units  to  learn 
in  practical  life." 

And  then  there  is  the  pet  argument  of  the  theorists — the  scien- 
tific nomenclature — a  fit  subject  for  ridicule  ;  an  "  array  of  galvan- 
ized corpses  "  (as  some  one  has  called  them)  formed  from  roots 
of  dead  languages  dug  up  out  of  the  dust  of  antiquity  and  fitted 
together  like  so  man}-  Frankeusteins.  So  preposterous,  indeed, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  France,  not  a  single  European  nation 
has  accepted  tliem,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  that  word.  Manj' 
have  not  even  made  the  attempt,  but  have  immediately  applied 
the  old  names  to  the  new  things  (and  yet  are  called  "  metric 
countries  ").  Why  ?  Because  "  to  the  common  mind  they  are 
like  a  party  of  foreigners  in  uniform  ;  they  all  look  and  jabber 
alike."     Here  is  what  "  metrical  coinage  "  would  be  like  : 

10  millidoUars  make 1  centidoUar. 

10  <'enti(ii)llars  "  1   decidollar. 

10  di'cidollar.4  " 1  dollar. 

10  ddllurs  "  1  decadollar. 

10  de< iidollars  "'  1  hectodollar. 

10  liectodollars  "  1  kilodollar. 

10  kiiodollars  "  1   myriadollar." 

Ridiculous  and  absurd  as  this  table  appears,  with  its  multi- 
plicity of  words,  syllables  and  denominations,  it  is  in  reality  no 
more   so  than   the   actual  metric  tables,  with  their  superadded 

•*  Saml.  Baniett  in  Popular  Science  Monthly.  May,  1878,  p.  82.  See  also  an 
able  article  by  II.  T.  \\'hite,  in  Ne^o  Englander.  September,  1879,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  many  Fuggeslions. 
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jingle  of  metre  ;iik1  litre,  of  are  aud  stere,  and  so  on.  What  hope 
could  they  have  that  the  pool*  man,  in  making  his  little  purchases, 
would  ever  be  brought — under  penal  legislation,  too  (as  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  says) — to  distinguish  between  onyrianivtre 
aud  mil/ it  it  re,  between  deciare  and  decadere  ?  How  could  they 
expect  that  the  busy  merchant  would  ever  be  induced  to  clog  his 
tongue  and  his  books  with  such  things,  and  to  introduce  the 
infinite  errors  which  their  similarity,  almost  to  a  letter  in  some 
cases,  would  infallibly  bring  with  them  ?  If  ever  a  lecture  was 
needed  on  the  harmony  of  theory  and  practice,  not  in  mechanics, 
indeed,  but  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  life,  it  is  needed  to-day ; 
and  Rankine,  with  his  characteristic  sjiirit,  appears  uever  to  have 
regarded  the  scheme  seriously."' 

They  did  not  really  hope  or  expect  these  things  ;  for,  the  fact 
is,  that  they  had  never  thought  of  them.  They  did  just  the  way 
men  always  do,  when  called  upon  to  act ;  and  being  all  pure 
scientists,  they  built  a  system  which  was  fi.tted  to  their  own  pro- 
fession, and  no  other.  In  pure  science,  where  time  is  no  object, 
and  precision  the  highest  virtue,  the  array  of  ciphers  and  syllables 
embodied  in  the  metric  system  is  never  thought  of  as  a  defect.  To 
the  zoologist,it  is  as  easy  to  say  Canis familia ris  as  to  say  do<j,hund, 
dtien  ;  but  that  they  should  expect  the  people, — by  whose  labor 
scientific  institutions  are  supported, — for  the  sake  of  international 
uniformity  and  exactness  of  definition  to  follow  the  same  course 
— no,  tliey  are  permitted  to  recommend,  but  never  to  compel. 

This  scientific  nomenclature  has  become  a  kind  of  boomerang 
to  the  metricists.  They  are  more  often  called  on  to  speak  in  its 
defence,  than  to  use  it  as  an  argument.  They  say  the  old  terms 
can  be  made  just  as  much  fun  of  as  the  new.  That  the  former 
have  imperfections,  we  all  admit ; — they  are  those  inherent  in  the 
human  species.  That  they  are  often  ambiguous  and  many- 
meaning,  is  true ;  but  their  brevity  and  directness  stand  out 
as  a  transcendent  superiority.  Then  we  are  told  that,  in  common 
acceptation  of  the  metric  terms,  "  they  will  obtain  popular  abbre- 
viations." But  of  what  abbreviation  are  they  capable?  Such 
abbreviations,  if  they  could  be  made,  would  result  in  an  infinitely 
worse  confusion  than  at  present.  Words  which  differ  from  each 
other  by  a  single  letter,  or  the  sound  of  a  syllable, — what  can  be 

"  Raakine'a  dissertation  "  On  the  Harmony  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Mechan- 
ics '■  is  published  as  an  introduction  to  his  Applied  Mechnnics  :  he  also  wrote  a 
funny  poem  ou  the  metric  system,  "  The  Song  of  the  TlireeFoot  Rule." 
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done  to  distiuguish  tliem,  already  scarcely  distinguishable?  The 
ingenuity  of  all  France,  and  of  the  world,  has  as  yet  discovered 
but  one  abbreviation,  the  word  l-ilo  being  appropriated  to  mean 
kilogramme,  and  thei-eby  excluded  from  kilometre,  kilolitre,  and 
all  the  others.  To  foist  upon  us  this  nomenclature,  and  then  tell 
us,  if  it  was  too  long,  to  abbreviate  it  —  this  would  indeed  be 
mockery.  And  then,  finally,  wo  hear  (the  only  course  which 
remains)  recommended  to  us,  that  we  can  use  the  old  names 
and  apply  them  to  the  new  values.  The  answer,  which  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  make,  is  given  by  the  author  himself  in  the 
next  sentence,  that  "  the  Dutch  tried  this,  but  it  led  to  so  much 
confusion  that  the  Frencli  names  were  eventi:ally  adopted."  "''  This 
is  a  last  and  desperate  stand  on  the  part  of  the  metricists  ;  for  it 
involves  the  abandonment  of  an  integral  part  of  the  sj'stem  itself. 
I  need  hardly  adduce  any  further  arguments  as  to  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  metric  system.  It  is  to-day  admitted,  by  its  can- 
did advocates,  that  it  has  defects.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is 
imperfect.  But  upon  the  mass  of  people  "little  effect  will  be 
produced  by  showing  that,  if  the  metric  scheme  should  be 
established  universally,  myriads  of  transactions  every  day  will 
for  untold  thousands  of  years  be  impeded  by  a  very  imper- 
fect system." ""  No,  they  look  only  to  immediate  results  (while 
claiming  the  opposite),  for  they  say,  we  must  have  an  interna- 
tional system,  and  we  must  have  it  now,  whatever  it  is,  and 
whether  the  metric  system  be  a  good  one  or  not,  it  is  the  onlj/ 
one  which  has  any  chance  of  becoming  universal,  in  fact  it  is 
quite  evident  that  it  is  becoming  universal;  we  cannot  stem  the 
tide,  we  are  losing  our  credit  among  the  nations,  we  cannot 
please  our  customers,  wo  will  have  to  make  the  change  in  the 
end,  and  we  had  consequently  better  make  up  our  minds  to  take 
the  dose,  first  as  last.  As  regards  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  they  tell  us  on  this  side  that  "  Great  Britain  has  given 
decisive  indications  of  a  disposition  to  become  metric  also,"  ''* 
and  if  we  don't  bestir  ourselves,  we  shall  be  the  last  to  aid  in  the 
good  work ;  while  iu  Great  Britain  they  say  the  same  things  of 
the  United  States.  Then  they  pi-eseut  their  long  and  portentous 
list  of  countries,  to  show  us  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  "  out 
in  the  cold  "  now.     Then  they  present  maps  showing  (as  did  Mr. 

™  J.  E.  Dowsoii,  in  Jour.  Soc.  Arts,  February  6,  1891. 

"'  Herbert  Spencer,  loc.  cit. 

"  F.  A.  P.  Uarnard,  before  Univer.sity  (^oiivoiaiiou  of  State  of  New  York,  1871. 
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Hamilton-Smythe  in  the  papei'  previouslj'  referred  to)  the  area  of 
tlie  metric  couutries,  colored  black  for  distinction.  The  map 
includes  all  of  central  and  western  Europe,  tlie  minute  British 
Isles,  and  just  enough  of  Russia  to  show  the  black  extending  to 
tlie  borders  of  the  White  Sea.  A  map  of  America  would,  of 
course,  be  wholly  black,  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
A  map  of  Africa  would  include  all  the  civilized  portions,  Algeria, 
Senegambia,  Egypt  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  whole  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  up  to  the  unknown  sources  of  that  great  river. 
The  map  of  Asia — but  Asia  is  wholly  uncivilized,  and  besides, 
Japan  is  on  the  point  of  adopting  the  metric  system.  Several  of 
the  islands  of  Oceanica  have  already  adopted  it.  And  then, 
tiually,  they  present  tables — tables  of  population  and  commerce — 
showing  how  in  reality  far  the  larger  part  of  our  commerce  is  with 
metric  couutries.  Merely  pausing  to  note  the  fact  that  these  two 
arguments  are  mutually  destructive,  viz.,  that  we  are  losing  ov,r 
trade  and  that  most  of  it  is  loitli  metric  countries,  let  us  pass  on  to 
examine  these  statements  a  little  for  ourselves.  Passing  by  the 
first,  which  is  irrelevant,  with  the  remark  that  the  area  of  the 
British  possessions  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  metric 
countries  combined,  being  one-fifth  of  the  habitable  globe,  let  us 
look  at  the  statements  as  regards  population.  Here  is  what  I 
gather  from  the  Commercial  Year  Booh  for  1896,  published  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  : 


Metric 

Germany 49.428 

Austro-Hungary 41 .285 

France 38.;i43 

Turkev  (including  Egypt) 32.212 

Italy  ■ 30.947 

Spain lT.."J4."i 

Brazil 14.002 

Jlexio ll.UiS 

Scaiiflinavia 6.7HH 

Belgium  (i.06(l 

Netherlands 4.  .511 

Portugal 4..S07 


PopcLATioN  IN  Millions."" 

Non-metric. 

China 405. 

British  India 221. 

Ru.ssia    117. 

United  States 62. 

•lapan 40. 

Uiiiti'd  Kingdom 37. 

I'liili|ipine  Islands 7. 


Argentina  . 

U.  S.  Colombia. . 

Switzerland  . . . 

Chili 

Peru 

Venezuela    .... 
Central  America 

Ecuador 

Uruguay 0. 728 

Total  279.735 


West  Indies 

Canada 

British  Australasia  . 

Denmark 

British  Africa 


4.257  j  Xewfoundland  and  Labrador. . 

I:9l8     '^°*^ 

2.915 
2.673 
2.324 
1 .  708 

1  270 


000 
172 
562 
832 
4.53 
879 
450 
529 
883 
810 
172 
150 
202 
044 


"These  data  are  for  about  the  year  1890,  and  of  course  approximate  only. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  British 
possessions  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  all  metric  conntriex  com- 
bined.  But  how  is  it  with  commerce  ?  Here  is  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  tabular  form,  fi'om  the  same  source  : 


Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  1895— Millions  of  Dollars. ■" 


Metric. 

(rermany 173.065 

France 106 .  595 

Brazil 93.996 

::^etherlands 46.199 

Italy 37.138 

Belgium 35.510 

Mexico 30.635 

Central  America 18  210 

Switzerland  15.001 

Spain    14.494 

Venezuela 13 .  814 

Argentina 12.131 

Dutch  East  Indies 8.883 

Austro-Hungarv 8  038 

Hayti '. 7.840 

Chill 7.2.57 

Scandinavia 7.166 

U.  S.  of  Colombia 6.310 

Turkey 5 

PortUffal 4 

Uruguay 3 

Egypt 

Ecuador 

Peru 

French  Africa 

Greece 


Noii-metrie. 

United  Kingdom 546 .  291 

West  Indies 93 .  7G1 

Canada 89.439 

Japan 28.318 

China 24 .  148 

British  India 24.143 

British  Au.stralasia 13.735 

Hawaii 11.609 

Bussia 10.179 

British  Africa 5.976 

British  aud  Dutch  Guiana 5.437 

Hong  Kong 4.934 

Pliilippine  Islands 4.850 

Denmark 8.821 

All  other  British  Possessions. .  2.329 

Xewfouiidland  and  Labrador. .  1.559 

Canary  Islands 0.381 

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc 0. 137 

869.937 


Tliat  is,  our  trade  with  the  J]  r  it  ink  possessions  alone,  as  before, 
is  gi-eater  than  that  with  all  other  metric  countries  combined. 
But  Central  America,  Spain,  Venezuela,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Chili,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  Egypt  and  Peru  are  metric  countries 
either  only  in  name,  or  only  for  some  special  purpose  (as  cus- 
toms, postage),  and  their  trade  amounts  to  78  millions ;  putting 
these  on  the  other  side  we  have  5S7  millions  as  against  048 
millions,  so  that,  in  fact,  our  commerce  with  non-metric  countries 
is  nearly  two-thirds  greater  than  with  the  metric. 

But  liow  is  it  with  the  commerce  of  the  world  ?  Here,  I  must 
say,  owing  to  the  lax  methods  of  some  foreign  (particularly  metric) 
custom-houses,  no  sutHciently  reliable  data  are  to  be  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  sufficiently  judge  as  to  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations,  and  the  amount    of    their    precedence,    b}'    the 


'  Compiled  by  addition  of  exports  and  imports. 
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development  of  the  two  leading  agents  of  commerce,  by  sea  and 
by  land,  that  is,  shipping  and  railways ;  and  this  is  what  tlie 
Cammerdal  Year  Book  says  about  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world : 


The  Mercanth.e  Navies — Nominal  Tonnage. 


British 3,310.n00 

Other  flags 6,070,000 

0,380,000 


1892, 
10,230,000 
13,670,000 

33,9(10,000 


210 
108 


Carrying  Power — Tons. 


1840 3,590,000 

1892 97,720,000 


Other  Flags. 
6,890,000 
21,120,000 


34.1 
56.6 


Railways — MrLLiONS  op  Tons  C'akrik.d  100  ]\Iii.es, 

Tnited  States 845  '  France 7(1    Belgium  .  .  . 

tTenuauv 136  i  Austria 43    Italy 

Uuited  Kingdom     ...     94  i  Russia 


15 

13 

40  I  World 1,348 


'•Here  we  see  that  the  Uuited  States  railways  do  two-thirds  of 
the  goods  traffic  on  all  tJie  raihoaijs  of  the  woi'ld,  although  in  point 
of  length  they  only  stand  for  one-third  of  the  total ;  "  while  at 
the  same  time  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  has  increased  from 
one-third  to  inore  than  one-half  that  of  all  other  countries,  since 
the  metric  system  first  began  to  be  adopted.  If  there  is  any 
thing  as  regards  the  metric  system  which  is  conclusively  proved 
l)y _/ac^.?,  it  is  this  :  that  instead  of  injuring  the  trade  of  the  non- 
metric  countries,  it  has  proved  a  veritable  Jonah  to  the  metric. 
Bound  hand  and  foot  with  decimal  divisions,  they  have  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  Saxon,  and  are  already  lagging  far 
iu  the  rear. 

Yet,  in  spite  <f  all  this,  in  spite  of  utter  lack  of  evidence, — not 
to  say  the  plainest  evidence  to  the  contrary, — we  ai-e  constantly 
being  told  that  "  its  beautifully  simple  units  of  measure  and  their 
intei'-relations  are  as  wings  which  have  enabled  it  to  outstrip 
those  that  persist  in  carrying  the  dead  weight  of  an  unscientific 
and  hopelessly  had  si/sfem.  of  nietroloyy."  "' 

"T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Tranaoctiong  A.  S.  C.  £.,  Vol.  XXX.  (October,  1893),  p. 
120.     (Italics  mine.) 
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But  this  progress  of  the  metric  system, — what  is  it?  It  seems 
to  me  a  queerly  backhanded  sort  of  progress.  It  seems  to  have 
beguu  at  the  wrong  end.  Who  first  adopted  it,  after  France? 
Wliy,  Greece, — a  Kttle  kingdom  in  southern  Europe  of  which  we 
seklom  hear.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment there,  but  refer  my  readers  to  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron, '- 
who  had  some  transactions  with  that  country'.  And  what  one 
next?  Why,  Chili — followed  by  Spain  and  Portugal.  Passing 
over  the  first,  how  many  of  us  have  ever  seen  a  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese work  on  engineering  or  science  ?  Will  those  who  have  in- 
form us  what  they  thought  of  it,  and  how  it  compares  with  our 
own?  We  see  the  Frencli,  German,  Italian,  Swedish  works  in 
abundance,  and  even  Kirssian  and  Austrian  are  not  wanting. 
But  I  have  on  several  occasions  tried  to  find  a  Spanish  work,  and 
have  each  time  been  told  that  there  was  nothing.  Are  these  the 
countries  whose  lead  we  wisli  to  follow  ?  What  are  the  general 
ideas  we  obtain  as  to  the  state  of  popular  education  in  those 
countries  ?  Some  one  who  has  been  in  Portugal  called  it  "  that 
purple  laud,  where  law  secures  not  life."  But  I  jiass  on.  The 
next  countries  are  a  whole  series  from  South  America, — one  after 
another, ^countries  whose  normal  state  seems  to  be  one  of  revo- 
lution. It  would  be  a  good  deal  to  say  that  any  decision  in  those 
countries  was  "  irrevocable."  Who  made  the  decision  ?  Was  it 
the  people  ?  No — not  even  the  legislative  body  in  most  cases,  but 
the  military  dictator  who  happened  for  the  nonce  to  be  in  control 
of  aflfairs.  His  decision  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  "  decree  " 
(so  much  for  a  republic),  and  may  be  revoked  in  the  same  manner 
by  any  of  his  succ(!Ssors — nay,  almost  certainly  will  be,  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  evident  that  they  have  done  a  foolish  thing,  and 
cannot  frighten  the  race  which  dictates  its  own  terms  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  into  plunging  after  them.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
for  them,  no  doubt,  to  refuse  to  admit  the  inch  and  pound,  who 
are  dependent  for  any  hope  of  impi'ovement  upon  English  capital 
and  American  enterprise.  It  is  not  too  late  for  the  decision  to 
be  revoked,  for  most  of  the  people  have  not  as  yet  heard  of  it,  or 
have  forgotten. 

"  See  his  Notes  to  Chihle  Harold,  Canto  II.,  where  he  has  given  an  extensive 
description,  wiili  examples.  "  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  iiolitics.  and  caniidt 
touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruction;  if  he  doubts,  lie  is  excominiiiiicateil 
and  damned  ;  .  .  .  and  as  to  morals,  thiiuks  to  the  Turks  !  tliere  arc  no  such 
things." 
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Turkey  '■'  is  oue  of  the  countries  on  the  list,  as  also  Egypt. 
Turkey — that  vanguard  of  civilization — was  flattered  into  this 
move  by  the  present  of  a  standard  metre  from  the  other  nations. 
I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
onler  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt  by  the  numerous  British  iuliabitants 
now  there,  and  whether  they  all  use  the  metre  and  kilogramme. 
But  that  those  despised  fellahin,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  whose  ancestors  have  lived  and  died  on  the  banks  of 
the  Xile,  unchanged  in  habits,  customs  and  utensils  for  unnum- 
bered centuries  (as  Miss  Edwards  says) — that  they  should,  by  an 
order  of  the  Sultan,  abandon  their  cubit  and  their  inch — I  would 
as  soon  believe  that  they  had  changed  their  mode  of  progression 
fi"om  their  feet  to  their  head,  as  that  one  in  ten  thousand  of  them 
even  knew  what  a  metre  was. 

And  so  on  through  the  list.  Then  come,  lagging  along  at  the 
end,  Geruiau}-,  Austria, — which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
among  the  most  advanced  of  nations ;  Germany  is  first  on  the  list 
of  our  trade  with  metric  nations, — and  last  of  all  (with  an  unim- 
portant exception ),  Scandinavia,  once  mistress  of  half  Europe, 
and  which  produced  the  great  Linnaeus,"  and  many  illustrious 
men.  Our  own  race,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
most  advanced  of  all,  is  as  yet  delinquent. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  metricists  themselves — as  is 
easily  seen  by  their  wTitings  " — that  thirty  years,  or  rather  a  hun- 
dred, of  the  metric  system,  have  not,  even  in  this  most  ]iractical  of 
countries,  produced  the  smallest  effect  in  the  way  of  its  introduc- 
tion. They  are  almost,  in  some  cases,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
It  never  occurs  to  them  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  and 
not  of  the  people.  But  these  benevolent  philosophers,  having 
brought  their  horse  to  water,  and  finding  that  he  will  not  drink, 

"  The  last  report  of  tlie  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  etc.  (H.  R.  No.  795, 
o4th  Cong.,  1st  session),  admits  that  in  Turkey  "the  law,  while  obligatory  in 
nie«8urement  of  cereals  and  use  of  weights,  i.s  not  enforced."  If  it  had  put  75 
per  cent,  of  the  other  laws  in  the  same  category,  it  would  have  been  that  much 
nearer  right. 

•'  It  is  Linnaeus,  it  seems,  not  Celsius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  centi- 
grade or  "metric"  thermometer.     (R.  H.  Sc  )tt.  Meteorology,  p.  49.) 

"  I  cite  one  instance.  "  Returning  home,  less  than  five  years  ago,"  said  Prof. 
B.  A.  Gould  in  1890,  "  it  was  with  tlie  expectation  of  finding  the  metric  weights 
and  measures  in  general  use;  .  .  .  how  great  was  my  disappointment  at 
finding  the  usages  of  our  community  scarcely  more  advanced  than  they  had  bsen 
fifteen  years  before."    (J.  Assn.  Eng.  Soc,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  284.) 
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propose  to  make  him.  Their  reasoning  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
"  We  know  .  .  .  that  in  all  jjarts  of  the  world  communities 
do  not  always  comprehend  their  true  interests,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  found  necessary  sometimes,  to  enforce  laws  by  which 
to  guide  them  into  prosperity."  '"  The  result  is  thus  stated  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer :  "  There  lies  before  me  an  imposing  list  of 
the  countries  that  have  followed  the  lead  of  France.  It  is  headed 
'  Pi-ogress  of  the  ]Metric  System.'  It  might  fitly  have  been  headed 
'  Progress  of  Bui'eaiicratic  Coercion.'  When,  fifty  j-ears  after  its 
nominal  establishment  in  France,  the  metric  system  was  made 
compulsory,  it  was  not  because  those  who  had  to  measure  out 
commodities  to  customers  wished  to  use  it,  but  because  the  Gov- 
ernment commanded  them  to  do  so  ;  and  when  it  was  adopted  in 
Germany  under  the  Bismarckian  regime,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
opinions  of  shop-keepers  were  not  asked.  Similarl}'  elsewhere, 
its  adoption  has  resulted  from  the  official  will  and  not  from  the 
popular  w-ill.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  case  has  the  retail 
trader  been  consulted." 

But  have  they  adopted  the  metric  system?  Let  us  see.  I 
again  take  up  the  ConDnercial  Year  Book  for  1S9G,  and  looking 
under  Weights  and  Measvu'es,  this  is  what  I  find  : 

"  Avitria  :  1728  puukte  =  144  linien  =  etc.  .  .  .  The  measures  differ  in 
some  parts. 

"Egypt :  the  common  cubit.  .  .  .  The  weights  and  measures  vary,  how- 
ever, ill  different  parts.     [Metric  not  mentioned.] 

"  Mexico :  The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of  Spain,  hut  with  many  local 
variations.     .     .     .     [Metric  not  mentioned.] 

■  'Spain:  The  metric  system  is  now  tlie  legal  one.  Is  obligatory.  The  old 
weights  and  measures,  as  used  in  Madrid  and  Castile,  are  :  Length  :  144  puntos 
=  ,  etc. 

"  Sireden  and  Norway:  [Gives  the  old  measures]  The  above  are  the  old 
measures.  The  system  has  since  been  decimalized,  but  based  on  the  former 
units  :  100  linie.s  =  10  turns  =,  etc.  In  both  wet  and  dry  capacity  measure  the 
cubic  tum,  cubic  fot,  etc.,  are  used.  The  metric  system  went  into  effect  in  187S. 
Obligatory." 

Etc.,  etc. 

The  members  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in  their  D.  K. 
Clark's  Manual  will  find  the  same  thing  with  variations.     Mr. 

"  J.  W.  Nystrom  in  J.  Frank.  List.,  Vol.  CI.,  p.  385.  "  Upon  the  metric  sys- 
tem," says  Gen.  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley,  "  far  more  legislation  has  been  expended,  from 
1789  to  the  present  day,  than  can  be  found  in  all  the  English  statutes  on  the  same 
subject,  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  short  .  .  .  [itj  may  be  called  the 
Bathos  of  Legislation."     Loc.  cit.,  p.  513,  above. 
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J.  K.  Uptou,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasuiy  (^a  warm  but  candid 
friend  of  the  metric  system),  in  his  comprehensive  reply  to  the 
resolution  of  Congress  in  1878,  has  given  a  list  which  is  much 
more  instructive,  but  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  it. 

What  is  the  use  of  giving,  for  the  use  of  traders,  shippers  and 
engineers,  all  these  old  measures  thirty  years  or  more  after  their 
abandonment '?  Why  not  simply  say  "  metric  system  "  and  stop 
there  ?     The  answer  is  only  too  obvious. 

I  never  heard  of  the  metric  system  being  au  obstacle  to  the 
acceptance  of  British  or  American  prodiicts  and  labor.  I  know 
an  engineer  who  for  two  years  directed  the  construction  of  rail- 
way work  in  Peru,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  his 
experiences.  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  him  mention  the 
metric  system ;  but  I  remember  his  account  of  the  method  of 
making  railway  contracts  there  :  the  government  contracted  for 
a  railway  between  two  places  hy  the  mile, — and  then  left  the  con- 
tractor to  take  his  own  route." 

I  recently  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  a  non-technical  friend, 
who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  France  and  in  Holland,  and  was 
entirely  disinterested,  about  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  those 
countries ;  and  I  received  this  written  answer  :  "  The  weights  and 
measures  in  France  are  of  the  metric  ss?:iQva  pnncipaUy.  The 
metre  is  used  in  measuring  cloth,  and  the  litre  for  milk,  and  such 
fluids.  The  word  livre  (pound)  is  also  used  in  weighing  small 
quantities,  and  the  word  kilo  in  weighing  large  ones.  I  think  in 
measuring  distance  they  use  the  woixl  league.     .     .     .     Below 

'"  In  answer  lo  an  iuquiry  made  since  writing  the  above,  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  DesAnges,  M.  Soc.  N.  A.  &  M.  E.,  sent  me  the  following  ; 

"Henry  Meiggs  received  the  contract  for  the  Arequipa  and  Piino  road  by  the 
mile,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  an  eminent  English  civil  engineer,  sent  out  by  the  English 
bondholders,  while  viewing  certain  portions  of  the  road,  said  he  could  only  un- 
derstand why  certain  deviations  from  a  straight  road  were  made  by  knowing 
that  fact. 

"  The  several  railroads  were  built  by  many  different  contractor.'?,  and  as  those 
contractors  had  been  trained  so  they  may  have  thought,  that  is,  either  in  inches 
or  centimetres,  but  when  the  line  was  finished  the  distances  were  all  stated  in 
kilometres. 

"  In  our  daily  lives,  that  is,  in  the  machine-shops  of  the  English  or  American 
lines,  the  inch  or  '  pulgado  '  is  used,  and  I  also  feel  sure  that  the  measure  in 
mercantile  pursuits  used  is  the  foot  and  yard  ;  in  the  schools,  of  course,  both 
measurements  are  taught  as  in  our  own  country.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what 
measure  is  the  standard  of  the  country,  or  if  there  is  any.  Of  the  currency 
used,  it  is  decimally  divided  ai  in  our  own  coin." 

So  much  for  Peru  as  a    'metric  countrv." 
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demi-kilo,  they  use  '  livre,'  and  demi-livre,  and  quart-livre.  In 
Holland  they  use  the  ell  for  measuring  cloth,  in  place  of  our 
yard.  It  is,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  between  twenty-seven  ami 
thirty  inches.  They  use  the  word  league  to  measure  distance.  / 
never  heard  of  them  using  the  metric  si/stem  in  Holland,"  (Italics 
mine.) 

Here  is  a  country  which  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  sys- 
tem along  with  France,  and  a  country  where  laws  are  enforced. 
Yet  a  person  who  lived  there,  among  the  people,  for  a  number  of 
months,  never  heard  of  it,  but  gives  entu'cly  different  units  ! 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  words  centimetre,  etc.,  are 
almost  as  uncommon  in  Germany  as  in  this  country.  They  still 
use  their  pfund,  their  zoll,  their  strich,  their  schoppen  of  beer  and 
their  scheffel  of  corn,  as  formerly  ;  they  call  the  metre  a  stah  ;  and 
though  these  are  supposed  to  be  now  decimally  related,  they 
divide  them  up  as  they  please,  as  we  have  already  seen."  Simi- 
larly in  Austria.  The  works  of  popular  Prench  writers  are  full 
of  the  old  measures,  which  must  be  intelligible  to  the  people. 
Their  use  is  the  commonest  thing,  and  seems  to  be  connived  at 
by  the  government,  which  is  helpless  to  prevent  it."  Yet  Dr. 
Karmarsch,  a  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Hanover,  and 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort,  said 
in  his  evidence  :  "  There  is  not  a  man  in  Belgium  or  France  who 
knows  any  other  measure  than  the  metre,  and  the  foot  is  (|uite 
unknown." 

The  metric  nations  are,  then,  after  all,  at  best  only  semi- 
metric.  Even  in  engineering  and  manufacture,  they  are  compelled 
— by  a  far  stronger  force  than  any  government — to  use  the  Eng- 
lish inch  in  fad,  though  not  in  name.  The  English  inch,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  Saxoii  supremacy,  is  the  real  standard  of  the  world, 
aud  used  by  all  Europe  for  screws,  bolts,  diameters,  gas  and 
steam  pipes  and  iittings,  gauges,  taps  aud  similar  articles.  They 
must  call  an  inch  25  millimetres  (and  then  make  it  25.4),  and  get 
around  the  screw-thread  dilemma  by  the  clumsy  plirase  of 
"  threads  per  diameter."  They  must  use  bar-iron  rolled  to  even 
inches,  and  machine  it  to  even  millimetres.      To   follow   their 


'"  These  terins  wore  iibolislied  bv  law  in  1SS4,  but  in  about  the  same  wiiy  in 
which  tlie  liquor  trade  has  been  abolished  in  some  of  tlie  United  States. 

"  In  Bordeaux,  for  instance,  their  wine  is  still  put  up  in  hogsheads  (barigues) 
and  tuns  (tonnenux),  as  in  1366,  and  is  so  quoted  in  the  published  price-lists. 
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example  iu  this  would,  as  Dr.  Sellers  has  well  said,  "  furnish  a 
precious  example  of  the  simplicity  of  the  decimal  system." 

We  are  told  uo  country  which  has  adopted  this  system  has  yet 
rejected  it — as  if  thirty  years  were  sufficient  for  an  experiment  of 
this  sort,  and  as  if  any  country  would  pass  a  compulsory  law  as  an 
experiment.  But  more.  AV"e  are  told  that  "  though  beforehand 
there  were  j^lenty  of  people  to  predict  disaster,  the  metric  system, 
when  once  introduced,  jiroduced  nothing  hut  universal  satisfac- 
tion." **  Both  of  these  statements  are  utterly  and  palpably  false. 
No  one  could  have  made  them  without  either  a  design  to  mislead 
the  public,  or  a  mind  so  warped  and  twisted  by  intemperate  zeal 
as  to  be  unable  (o  read  plain  facts  wheu  held  before  them.  The 
very  first  country  upon  which  the  metric  system  was  thrust,  after 
eighteen  years  of  experience,  threw  it  over  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  presented  itself,  and  it  was  not  till  the  popular  ruler 
had  again  given  place  to  the  autocratic  one,  that  it  regained  the 
ascendency.  As  to  the  other  statement,  that  the  people  are  sat- 
isfied, their  voice  veiy  seldom  reaches  our  ears,  but  whenever  it 
does,  it  is  the  opposite  of  satisfaction.  A  Berliu  engineer  told  Dr. 
Coleman  Sellers,''  "  We  do  not  Uke  the  metric  system,  because 
it  has  too  small  a  unit,  and  the  metre  is  too  large  and  involves 
the  use  of  decimals."  In  countries  where  the  people  are  satis- 
fied, it  is  merely  because  they  never  use  the  metric  or  any  other 
system,  being,  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Hilgard  says,  herders  and  peasants. 
A  fit  example  of  this  is  iu  Senegambia,  where  the  metric  system 
is  compulsory,  except  for  fruits — fruit  being  j^resumably  the  only 
article  that  needs  measuring  in  that  country. 

Nevertheless,  as  if  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  abused  by 
being  told  they  are  satisfied,  when  they  say  they  are  not,  it  is 
even  alleged  that  t]i"y  are  the  ones  who  are  animating  the  move- 
ment, and  that  it  is  only  his  philanthropic  interest  that  leads  the 
agitator  to  speak  in  their  behalf.  This  is  comparable  only  to  the 
eff'orts  of  the  demagogue  iu  the  political  arena.  '•  All  this,"  says 
one,*-  after  detailing  tlie  various  countries,  "has  been  accomplished 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  ;  it  has  been  distinctly  a  move- 
ment of  the  people  and  not  of  governments ;  it  is  a  social  rather 
than  a  political  phenomenon."  What  are  the  grounds  for  this 
astonishing  statement?  and   from  what  sources  did  its  author 

""  Westminster  Renew,  Marcli,  1889,  p.  280.     (Italics  mine.) 

"'  Letter  to  PhVadclphia  Ledger,  reprinted  in  Iron  Aye.  Oetolier  16,  1884. 

"  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.D.,  LL.I).,  l<jc.  cit. 
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obtain  bis  information  ?  Surely  not  from  the  people  themselves, 
for  even  after  the  blessing  had  come,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
them  to  accept  it.  If  every  one  wants  the  metric  system,  why  - 
does  not  every  one  use  it,  and  why  is  compulsion  necessary  ? 
We  did  not  need  compulsion  in  the  acceptance  of  "  railroad 
time."  How  is  it  that,  if  every  one  is  anxious  for  a  compulsory 
law,  not  even  the  daily  newspapers  deign  to  notice  a  bill  for  its 
accomplishment  ? 

But  it  is  being  said,  and  apparently  believed,  that  "  the  techni- 
cal bodies  of  the  United  States  "  are  "  overwhelmiiujii/  in  favor  of 
the  system."  ^  "What  are  the  facts  ?  The  facts  are  that  some, 
but  not  many,  of  the  minor  technical  bodies  of  the  United  States, 
and  two  or  three,  perhaps,  of  the  larger  ones,  have  voted  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  metric  system,  and,  in  still  fewer  cases,  have 
memorialized  Congress  for  a  compulsory  law.*^  Some  architects, 
for  instance,  in  1876,  got  together  and  signed  a  compact  agreeing, 
after  a  given  date,  to  use  the  metric  scale  in  their  ])rofessional 
work.  It  was  a  miserable  fiasco.  The  Western  Association  of 
Architects,  also,  was  prominent  in  a  metrical  movement,  and  this 
led  to  the  canvass  of  its  members,  in  i-egard  to  the  metric  system, 
by  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1888.*^  The  ques- 
tions, as  regards  the  metric  system,  were  as  follows  (il  per  cent, 
voting): 

"  Is  the  ultimate  exclusive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  United  States  desirable  ?  "     71  per  cent,  voted  aye. 

"  As  to  the  Society  joining  in  a  petition  to  Congress  for  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  for  government  use  ?  "  60  per  cent, 
voted  aye.^" 

As  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Societj^  was  required,  and  only  41 
per  cent,  of  the  members  would  vote  at  all,  the  Society  "  declined 
to  join  with  the  Western  Association  of  Architects  in  a  petition 
to  Congress."     The  canvass  altro  brought  forth  a  host  of  objec- 

■=  W.  H.  White  iu  New  York  Nation,  March  5,  1885,  p.  200. 

"  The  replies  to  the  circular  sent  out  in  187G  by  the  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  show  quite  clearly  the  personnel  of  the  metricists.  Of 
the  16  favorable  answers  received,  there  were  9  medical  societies  ;  3  engineer- 
ing ;  1  beJleslettres ;  1  microscopical  ;  1  chamber  of  commerce  ;  and  1  female 
seminary. 

"  See  Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soc.  Vol.  VII.,  p.  264, 

"  Since  this  was  written  (in  November,  1896),  the  Boston  Society  has  again 
canvassed  its  members  on  these  questions,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  (nearly 
all)  of  those  voting  has  voted  aye. 
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tions  to  the  metric  system,  printed  aloug  with  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

Again,  the  Engineers'  Chib  of  Philadelphia,  in  1878,  appointed  a 
committee  whose  report  (adopted  April  (i),  while  favorable  to  the 
metric  system,  contains  the  following  clause  : 

"The  Committee  deprecates  the  immediate  compulsory  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  by  state  or  national  legislation,  and 
considers  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to 
compel  any  class  of  men,  either  technical  or  practical,  to  adopt  it 
to  their  personal  or  pecuniary  loss." 

But  the  opinions  of  the  engineers  of  this  country  are  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  action  of  the  two  national  societies,  namely,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  that  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  address.  On  the  two  occasions  when  the  metric  scheme 
for  compulsory  legislation  was  brought  to  their  notice,  they  both 
gave  it  their  most  emphatic  dissent.*" 

It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  there  are  some  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, composed,  it  may  be  imagined,  of  practical  merchants, 
who  fancy  that  their  trade,  or  that  the  country,  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  adoption,  even  under  compulsion,  of  the  metric 
system.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  men  have  never 
had  time  to  devote  to  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  question  ; 
they  have  seen,  generally,  only  the  arguments  which  the  agitators 
have  jjresented  to  them  ;  and  the  metric  system,  too,  is  one  of 
those  things  to  which  distance  lends  enchantment.  But,  more- 
over, it  is  wholesale  trade,  and  particularly  that  with  foreign 
nations,  largely  involving  clerical  work,  where  the  decimal  sys- 
tem shows  its  greatest  advantage,  which  advantage  in  other 
departments  of  life  would  dwindle  and  disappear. 

"  See,  then,  the  strange  position.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
population  consists  of  working  people,  people  of  narrow  incomes, 
and  the  minor  shopkeepers  who  minister  to  their  wants.  And 
these  wants  daily  lead  to  myriads  of  purchases  of  small  quantities 

"The  action  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  in  1876.  and  was 
due  to  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  metricists.  It  resulted,  after  a  stormy  debate,  in 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  the  opposite  from  that  originally  brought  in.  I  re- 
frain, however,  frnm  here  rendering  the  details  (a  moral  to  propagandists),  which 
are  published  in  the  Proreedinr/s.  Vol.  I.,  p.  321 ;  II..  pp.  61,  85,  17.3;  IV.,  pp.  5,  7; 
and  Tranmeti07is,  Vol.  V.,  p.  ,3.5.5.  The  action  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  was  the  result  of  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers'  celebrated  paper,  read 
at  the  first  annual  meeting,  1880;  see  Transaction!,  Vol,  I.,  p.  7  ;  Vol.  II.,  p.  9. 
The  final  votes  were,  in  the  first  case,  102  to  57  ;  in  the  second,  111  to  24. 
37 
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for  small  sums,  involving  fractional  divisions  of  measures  and 
money-measuring  transactions  probably  fifty  times  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  men  of  science  and  the  wholesale  traders  put 
together.  These  two  small  classes,  however,  unfamiliar  witli 
retail  measuring  transactions,  have  decided  that  they  will  be  bet- 
ter carried  on  by  the  metric  system  than  by  the  existing  system. 
Those  who  have  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the  matter  pro- 
pose to  regulate  those  who  have  !  The  methods  followed  by  the 
experienced  are  to  be  rearranged  by  the  inexperienced  !  "  '^'' 

I  have  now  passed  in  review  the  principal  arguments  wliich 
are  presented  why  we,  as  a  nation,  should  adopt  (and  adoption 
means  comjjulsion)  the  metric  system ;  including  those  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  those  who  think  otherwise  are  in 
a  minority  ;  and  no  one  likes  to  be  in  a  minority,  even  if  he  be 
right.  There  jet  remain,  however,  some  reasons  why  we  should 
not  "  adopt  "  the  metric  system,  or  rather,  not  attempt  to  adopt 
it,  for  such  adoption  could  result  in  nothing  else  than  failure. 
Waiving,  then,  for  the  present,  all  those  arguments, — granted,  for 
the  nonce,  that  the  metric  system  were  abstractly  perfect,  and 
that  it  had  been  accepted  b}'  the  most  enlightened  of  nations 
amid  the  most  popular  demonstrations, — it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  we  should  adopt  it.  For  to  do  so  would  be  to  make  a 
change — a  radical  change — in  a  most  important  and  delicate  rela- 
tion ;  and  before  we  can  properly  undertake  it,  it  must  first  be 
demonstrated — I  do  not  say  generally  supposed — that  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  more  than  counterbalance  the  ditHculties  and 
inconveniences  to  be  encountered.  But  the  metricists  do  not 
seem  to  have  thought  of  tliis  ;  they  seem  to  have  considered  it 
suflicient  to  demonstrate  the  smallest  theoretic  advantages  of  the 
metric  over  the  existing  system.  They  have  forgot,  apparently, 
that  we  do  not  start  with  a  clean  slate.  They  do  not  think  of 
what  we  would  lose  by  such  an  operation.  Among  all  its  disad- 
vantages, if  such  they  ai-e,  the  present  system  has  the  indisputable 
advantage  of  being  already  established  ;  which,  in  a  countiy  like 
this,  means  infinitely  more  than  it  did  in  any  country  which  has 
as  yet  adopted  the  metric  system.  A  few  words  from  Dr.  Sellers 
will  make  this  clear  in  cme  aspect  of  the  question  : 

"America  has,  for  the  last  half-century,  been  striving,  in  its 
own  way,  towards  equalization  of  its  standard  sizes.    The  immense 

"'  Ilerbert  Spencer,  loc.  cit. 
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railroad  industries  demand  this.  Standard  wheels  on  standard 
axles — standard  fit  sizes  for  both — are  all  founded  on  an  inch 
scale  of  sizes.  ...  A  pulley  ordered  to-day  with  an  eye 
to  fit  a  2h  or  a  i-iuch  siiaft  made  thirty  years  ago  will  be  found 
to  be  to  size.  Now  this  American  shafting  sells  freely  in  Europe, 
and  no  one  complains  of  its  size." 

"  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  confusion  and  loss 
caused  by  a  change  of  the  system  of  measurement  in  Russia,  with 
her  millions  of  peasantry,  would  be  less  than  that  sustained  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  alone  from  a  like  cause."  '^ 

The  people  who  desire  this  change  speak  of  the  loss  of  uni- 
formity with  Great  Britain — with  whom  our  commerce  is  greater 
than  with  all  the  rest  of  Europe  together- — as  a  mere  trifle.  They 
say  that  the  loss  of  English  technical  works  would  be  exceeded 
by  the  gain  of  the  French  and  German.  With  the  language  of 
one,  and  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  otlier,  the  majority  of 
our  technical  men  would  be  practically  cut  off  from  both.  But 
what  did  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Report  to  Congress,  have  to  say  on 
this  subject  ? 

"  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  been  as  earnestly 
employed  in  the  search  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  as  the  British  Parliament.  Have  either  of  them  con- 
sidered, how  that  very  principle  of  uniformity  would  be  affected 
by  any,  the  slightest  change,  sanctioned  by  either,  in  the  existing 
system,  now  common  to  both  ?  If  uniformity  be  their  object,  is 
it  not  necessary  to  contemplate  it  in  all  its  aspects  ?  ...  Is 
it  not  worth  their  while  to  inquire,  whether  an  imperceptible  im- 
provement in  the  uniformity  of  things  would  not  be  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  millions  in  the  uniformity  of  persons  ?  .    .    . 

"  If  this  report  were  authorized  to  speak  to  both  nations,  it 
would  say — Is  your  object  unifurmitij  ?  Then,  before  you  change 
any  part  of  your  system,  such  as  it  is,  compare  the  uniformity 
that  you  must  lose,  with  the  uniformity  that  you  may  gain,  by  the 
alteration.  At  this  hour,  fifteen  millions  of  Britons,  who  in  the 
next  generation,  may  be  twenty,  and  ten  millions  of  Americans, 
who,  in  less  time,  will  be  as  many,  have  the  same  legal  system  of 
weights  and  measm-es.  .  .  .  They  are  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  two,  who  have  with  each  other  the  most  of  that  inter- 
course which  requires  the  constant  use  of  weights  and  measures. 


•*  TraTisaelions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  7  ;  Iron  Age,  October  16,  1884,  p.  13. 
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Precious,  indeed,  must  be  that  uniformity,  tlie  mere 
promise  of  which,  obtained  by  an  alteration  of  the  law,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of  this.'' 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  if  Mr.  Adams  could  have  seen  the 
wonderful  {progress  which  the  metric  system  has  since  made,  he 
would  have  changed  all  these  ideas,  and  sent  a  different  report  to 
Congress.  It  is  easy  to  say,  after  a  man  is  dead,  what  he  would 
have  done  had  he  lived,  and  to  attribute  to  him  ideas  the  opposite 
of  those  he  expressed  ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  anything  as  to  the 
present  status,  from  this  impartial  report,  it  is  this,  that  had  it 
been  dated  seventy  years  later,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  seen  the 
infinitely  more  complicated  structure  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tui-e  which  exists  to-day,  he  would  scarcely  have  given  the  idea  of 
a  radical  change  his  respectful  consideration. 

But  why  so  much  haste  ?  Suppose  {per  impossihile)  that  Great 
Britain  should  "  get  ahead  of  us,"  we  would  be  none  the  losers. 
We  can  well  afford  to  wait  until  she  takes  the  step  ;  it  will  be  so 
much  the  easier  for  us,  and  we  can  follow  as  early  as  we  choose. 
And  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  present  arrangements,  and  must 
have  a  change  on  general  principles,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to 
wait  until  we  can  have  .something  better  than  any  existing  system? 
That  such  can  be  devised  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  said  that  the 
decision  of  the  metric  nations  is  irrevocable — which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  The  decision  of  Great  Britain  is  still  more  irrevocable,'" 
if  we  may  judge  by  tlie  comparative  stability  of  all  her  social  and 
political  institutions.  The  present  British  government  has  long 
outlasted  ever}-  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  securities  are 
more  highly  esteemed  tlian  all  others.  But  suppose  this  were  not 
the  case — because  those  nations  have  committed  themselves  to  a 
rash  and  foolish  step,  does  that  form  a  valid  reason  why  the  others 
should,  like  sheep,  plunge  after  them  ?    To  do  so  would  be  to  put 

'°  If  any  one  is  still  incrednlons  on  this  point,  he  is  invited  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  following  reply  made  to  the. Metric  Convention  in  1875,  as  given  by 
II.  W.  Cliisliolm,  Warden  of  the  Standards  (^Wcnce  of  Weiyhinij  and  Mcamring, 
p.  129)  :  "  Her  Majesty's  government  have  declared  tliat  they  cannot  recommend 
to  Parliament  any  expenditure  connected  with  the  metric  system,  whicii  is  not 
legalized  in  this  country,  nor  in  support  of  a  permanent  institution  establislied 
in  a  foreign  country  for  its  encouragement.  They  have  consequently  declined 
to  talvc  part  in  the  convention,  or  to  contiibu'e  toward  tlie  expenses  of  the  new 
Metric  Bureau,  and  they  have  directed  the  \\ariien  of  the  Standards  ...  to 
decline  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  International  Metric  Committee, 
or  to  take  part  in  the  direction  of  the  new  International  Metric  Bureau." 
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the  climax  upon  a  retrogression  iiukuowu  since  the  fall  of  Greece 
and  Home. 

It  is  assumed  all  this  while  that  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  mere  Act  of  Congress — that  we  can, 
if  we  choose,  toss  away  our  liberty  as  the  result  of  an  afternoon's 
debate,  or  the  repoi-t  of  a  House  committee ;  for  it  is  sought  to 
make  the  continued  use  of  our  old  habits,  even  of  our  old  words, 
a  misdemeanor.  "  There  must  indeed,"  said  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell,  '"be  an  extreme  superiority  of  one  system  over  the 
other,  to  justify  an  enactment  that  would  cause  a  man  to  be  con- 
sidered a  breaker  of  the  law  simply  because  he  chose  to  make 
his  calculations  by  the  old  system  instead  of  by  the  new  one." 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  metricists  to  say  that  that  is  not  what  they 
seek  ;  anything  less  than  this  would  be  hopelessly  ineffectual. 
But  has  Congress  power  to  make  such  a  law?  and  what  would  the 
judiciary  have  to  say  about  its  enforcement  ?  The  authority  is 
supposed  to  be  based  on  a  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which 
gives  Congress  power  "  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures." But,  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt  whether 
under  this  grant  of  power  is  included  an  authority  so  totally  to 
subvert  the  whole  system  of  weights  and  measures,  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  as  would  be 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  sj-stem  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  nation.  Tojfx  the  standard,  appears  to  be  an  operation 
entirely  distinct  from  changing  the  denominations  and  proportions 
already  existing,  and  established  by  the  laws,  or  immemorial 
usage.  And  this  doubt  acquires  a  further  claim  to  consideration, 
if  it  be  true,  as  the  experience  of  other  nations  seems  to  warrant 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  object  of  regulation  by 
human  power,  in  which  the  jn-escriptions  of  a  government  are  so 
difficult  to  1)e  carried  into  execution." 

But  ]\Ii\  Adams  proceeds  further.  "  The  doubts  entertained 
whether  an  authority,  so  extensive  as  this  operation  would 
require,  has  been  delegated  to  Congress,  are  strengthened  by 
the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  executive  power,  coiTe- 
sponding  with  the  legislative  authority.  The  means  of  execution 
for  exacting  and  obtaining  the  conformity  of  individuals  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  wei<rhts  and  measures, 
belong  to  that  class  of  powers  which,  in  our  complicated  political 
organization,  are  reserved  to  the  sejiarate  States.  The  jurisdic- 
tions to  which  resort  must   be   had   for   transgressions  of  this 
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description  of  laws,  ai'e  those  of  municipal  police.  ...  In 
fixing  the  standard,  it  is  believed  that  Congress  mnst  rely  almost 
entirely,  if  not  altogether,  upon  State  executive  authorities  for 
carrying  their  laws  into  execution.  And,  although  this  reliance 
may  be  safely  indulged  in  relation  to  a  law  which  should  merely 
fix  the  uniformity  of  existing  standards,  its  efficacy  would  be 
very,  questionable  in  the  case  of  a  law  of  great  and  universal 
innovation  upon  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Of  such  a 
law  the  transgressions  could  not  fail  to  be  numerous  ;  any  doubt 
of  the  authority  of  the  legislator  would  stimulate  to  systematic 
resistance  against  it :  and  the  power  of  enforcing  its  execution 
being  in  other  hands,  naturally  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
offender,  the  whole  sj'stem  would  fall  into  ruin,  and  afford  a  new 
demonstration  of  the  impotence  of  human  legislation  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  the  habits  of  man." 

Mr.  Adams  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion.  Sir  George  Airy,  who 
for  thirty  years  sat  at  the  head  of  successive  British  commissions, 
gave  to  this  subject,  I  venture  to  believe,  a  more  profound  con- 
sideration, probably,  than  any  other  man  before  or  since.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  ])aper  read  by  Mr.  James  Yates  before  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  in  1854,  and  printed  in  Vol.  XIII. 
(page  272)  of  their  Procccdiiujs,  Aii'y  gave  his  opinion  as  follows  : 
"In  regard  to  the  assimilation  of  British  coinage,  weights  and 
measures  to  that  of  foreign  countries,  it  was  difficult  to  express 
the  depth  of  his  conviction  that  the  thing  was  totally  impos- 
sible. .  .  .  The  plan  was  totally  impracticable  as  regarded 
weights  and  measures,  and  though  not  so  absolutely  impossible 
in  regard  to  coinage,  yet  it  would  produce  so  much  inconvenience, 
with  so  littlo  gain,  that  it  could  not  be  entertained.  .  .  .  The 
Astronomer  Royal  gave  his  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  speedy 
introduction  of  a  decimal  coinage.  .  .  .  But  none  of  the 
characteristics  above  mentioned  applied,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
weights  and  measures.  ...  In  coinage,  it  [the  decimal 
scale]  could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  enforced ;  but  scarcely  in  any- 
thing else.  ...  In  most  cases  it  would  be  perfectly  vain :  no 
power  could  make  a  workman  call  for  three-tenths  of  a  gallon  of 
beer,  or  would  make  a  householder  express  his  divisions  of  a  ton 
of  coals  by  decimal  scale  ;  although  in  the  latter  case  the  decimals 
were  provided  read}^  to  his  hand." 

Dr.  Coleman  Sellers  speaks  for  the  engineers.  "It  is  in  fact, 
however,  so  impossible,  in  view  of  existing  matters  and  existing 
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luirmoiiy  in  interchangeable  matter,  that  slionld  tho  metric  staud- 
ivd  be  made  the  only  legal  standard  in  America  to  be  used  in 
buying  and  selling,  the  engineering  establishments  now  in  exist- 
ence must  perforce  use  their  existing  tools  and  gauges  of  pre- 
cision, and  continue  to  make  material  in  conformity  with  existing 
matter.'' 

It  is  charged,  even  by  the  impartial,  that  Dr.  Sellers  has  over- 
rated the  ditiiculty.  This  is  because  it  is  difHcult  to  comprehend, 
as  he  does  from  a  lifetime  of  experience,  how  inextricably  we 
are  bound  to  the  past,  and  the  enormous  momentum  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industries.  But  on  the  contrary,  lie  has,  in  what  he 
has  said  and  written,  very  much  underrated  it ;  not  because  he 
thought  of  no  other,  but  because  he  has  professed  to  deal  only 
with  one,  aspect  of  the  question. 

Let  us  have  done,  then,  with  the  abstract  talk  of  adopting  this 
or  tluxt  system  of  weights  and  measures,  before  we  have  consid- 
ered the  possibility  of  relinquishing  the  present.  It  is  ea.sy  for 
the  surveyor  to  talk  glibly  about  measuring  his  distances  in 
meti-es  instead  of  feet,  and  the  physician  of  putting  u])  his  doses 
in  centigi-ammes.  But  were  tlie  seventy  millions  now  dwelling  in 
these  United  States  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  such  a  change, 
they  would  find  it  beyond  tbeir  power  to  accomplish.  They 
might  cease,  indeed,  to  measure  by  the  old  standards  ;  they 
might  throw  awaj'  all  their  existing  scales,  rules,  measures, 
gauges,  screws,  taps,  and  apparatus  of  every  description  used  in 
every-day  life,  involving  a  loss  impossible  to  estimate.  They 
might  even  throw  away  all  their  tool-making  machinery,  and  all 
their  immense  numbers  of  costly  drawings  and  patterns.  But 
they  could  not  change  their  houses  and  their  lands ;  they  could 
not  destroy  all  their  factories  and  the  vast  machinery  plant  which 
tiiey  contain,  all  l)ased  on  the  existing  system.  They  could  not 
change  their  public  records,  nor  could  they  alter  the  immense 
literature  of  all  the  professions,  all  based  on  the  foot,  pound, 
gallon  and  bushel.  The  thing  would  be  beyond  all  sense  and 
reason.  It  would  be  necessary  to  discard  all  the  products  of 
civilization,  and  start  again  at  the  beginning.  It  would  be  as 
feasible,  and  certainly  as  rational,  a  proposition,  to  raze  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  this  metropolis,  and  lay  it  out  anew  in 
blocks  of  100  metres,  because,  forsooth,  it  was  not  so  laid  out  in 
the  first  place. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  countr}'  about  St.  Louis,  which  has 
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been  for  three-quarters  of  a,  century  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  here  that  the  arpent  is  used  for  Laud  measure,  as  was  men- . 
tioued  earlier  in  the  paper.     I  take  my  account  from  the  reply  of 
Ellis  Spear,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  the  Congressional  reso- 
lution of  1877. 

"  The  early  French  settlers  of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  laid  out 
their  land  in  arpenU,  the  common  unit  for  laud  measurement 
among  them.  Since  that  time  the  temtory  has  passed  from 
French  into  Spanish  hands,  and  from  Spanish  to  our  own.  .  .  . 
But  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  real  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Louis  that  is  not  measured  in  arpents.  It  is  so  advertised, 
so  sold,  and  this  word  lingers  in  the  speech  of  the  people,  and 
the  area  it  indicates  lingers  in  their  daily  transactions  with  a 
tenacity  that  nothing  appears  to  shake.  Now  there  is  nothing  in 
the  arpent  which  makes  it  a  more  convenient  unit  of  measurement 
for  land  than  the  acre.  But  its  retention  under  the  circumstances 
is  something  more  than  a  question  of  mere  habit  or  use.  It  is 
because  all  real  estate  transactions  are  matters  of  permanent 
record,  and  permanent  records  are  only  changed  with  great  diffi- 
culty. .  .  .  For  a  little  district  of  a  few  square  miles  along 
the  Mississippi  River  now  substitute  the  area  of  our  nation,  with 
its  vast  estates,  its  little  farms,  its  villages  and  town-lots,  all 
measured  by  acres,  its  great  cities  in  which  ground  is  measured 
minutely  down  to  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  consider  the  vast  and 
costly  records  in  which  the  titles  to  all  this  property  are  set 
forth."     But  I  need  not  continue. 

"  At  what  time  can  a  railway  company  afl'ord  to  change  the 
dimensions  of  the  parts  of  a  locomotive  engine  ?  At  no  time,  it 
would  answer,  because  the  change  would  require  to  be  simulta- 
neous in  the  whole  stock.  It  is  true  that  the  old  dimensions  might 
be  adhered  to,  but  called  by  metric  names,  .  .  .  but  tliis  would 
only  be  an  evasion,  not  a  solution  of  the  i)roblem."  (J.  E.  Hilgard, 
Asst.  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Reply  to  House  Resolution  of  1877.) 

"  It  is  a  consideration  from  which  many  important  consequences 
result,"  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  that  the  proper  province  of 
law,  in  relation  to  weights  and  measures,  is  not  to  create,  but  to 
regulate."  "  The  legislator  has  no  power  over  the  properties  of 
matter.  He  cannot  give  a  new  constitution  to  nature.  He  can- 
not repeal  her  law  of  universal  mutability.  He  cannot  square  the 
circle.  He  cannot  reduce  extension  and  gravity  to  a  common 
measure.     He  cannot  divide  or  multiply  the  parts  of  the  surface. 
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the  cube  or  the  sphere,  by  the  uniform  and  exchisive  number  ten. 
The  power  of  the  legislator  is  limited  over  the  will  and  actions  of 
his  subjects.  His  conflict  with  them  is  desperate  when  he  coun- 
teracts their  settled  habits,  their  established  usages  ;  their  domes- 
tic and  individual  economy,  their  ignorance,  theii-  prejudices,  and 
their  wants  :  all  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  attempt  radically  to 
change,  or  to  originate,  a  totally  new  system  of  weights  and 
measures." 

Those  who  advocate  the  universal  ado23tiou  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem have  reckoned  without  their  host.  The  whole  order  of 
uature, — .sun,  moon  and  stars, — the  earth  itself,  and  the  human 
microcosm  inhabiting  it,  ai-e  all  against  them.  "There  was  no 
advantage  in  extending  this  system  to  the  whole  universe.  That 
was,  besides,  impossible.  The  national  spirit  of  the  English  and 
Germans  was  opposed  to  it.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  good  of 
present  generations  was  sacrificed  to  abstractions  and  vain  hopes, 
for  to  make  an  old  nation  adopt  a  new  unit  of  weights  and  meas- 
lu'es  it  is  necessary  to  make  over  again  all  the  rules  of  jjublic 
administration,  all  the  calculations  of  the  arts — a  task  to  frighten 
reason." '" 

Our  conclusions,  then,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  metric  system,  evolved  by  a  party  of  scientists  of 
no  practical  experience,  during  a  whimsical  period  of  history,  was 
the  child  of  metaphysical  absti'actions,  coupled  with  violence. 
(Pp.  496-50-i,  511.) 

2.  That  the  French  people  themselves  found  they  could  not  use 
it ;  and  that  its  attempted  enforcement  led,  not  to  uniformity,  but 
to  chaos.     (Pp.  50t>-509.) 

3.  That,  scientifically  considered,  the  metric  system  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  that  neither  of  its  units  was  what  they  ])uri")orted  to  be,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  make  them  so  has  been  abandoned  as  hope- 
less.    (Pp.  504-506.) 

4.  That  the  English  system,  though,  like  all  things  in  nature,  it 
bears  the  marks  of  imperfection,  the  decays  of  time,  and  the 
usages  of  civilizations  long  passed  away,  yet  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments embodies  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  ages — is,  in  fact, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.     (Pp.  512-518.) 

5.  That  its  slow  but  irresistible  development,  unification,  and 

"  Memoranda  for  a  history  of  Prance  under  Napoleon,  by  General  Count  de 
Jloniholon,  written  at  St.  Helena.  Cited  by  SirF.  Bramwell,  and  printed  in  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  June,  1896.     See  the  whole  extract,  a  most  interesting  one. 
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spread  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the  spasmodic  and  Jonah's  gourd- 
like growth  of  the  other.     (Pp.  518-54(3.) 

6.  That  the  metre,  as  a  scientific  standard,  can  claim  no  supe- 
riority over  the  yard,  and  leaves  us,  moreover,  without  that  most 
useful  of  measures,  the  foot.     (Pp.  547-550.) 

7.  That  uniformity,  like  most  other  things,  can  be  carried  too 
far ;  that  to  use  the  same  measure  and  the  same  weight  for  every-  - 
thing  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  the  time  and  energies  of 
humanity;  that  we  cannot  make  Nature  uniform,  and  that  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  make  ourselves  uniform  with  her.  (Pp.  550- 
553.) 

8.  That,  moreover,  in  jjractice  the  metric  system  has  generally 
served  not  to  introduce,  but  to  destroy  uniformity,  by  superadding 
new  methods,  without  replacing  old  ones.     (Pp.  50S,  5-48,  555-556.) 

9.  That  the  case  of  other  nations  is  no  precedent  tor  us,  who 
ah-eady  have  uniformity  in  all  its  essentials  ;  and  that  where  we  do 
not,  neither  the  metric  nor  any  other  system  will  ever  be  of  the 
slightest  value.     (Pp.  553-555,  584.) 

10.  That  the  decimal  divisions,  instead  of  being  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  system,  are  its  most  irreparable  defect ;  and 
that,  of  whatever  uniformity  of  division  Nature  and  man  are 
capable,  it  can  never  be  expressed  by  the  number  teu.  (Pp.  509- 
oli;  556-5G3.) 

11.  That  the  mind  cannot  think  in  decimal  fractions ;  that  it 
invariably  does  think  in  fi-actions  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  are  as  impossible  to  he  got  rid  of  as 
the  mind  itself.     (Pp.  559-500,  561.) 

12.  That  the  saving  in  the  schools,  if  any,  would  be  slight,  con- 
sisting merely  of  the  substitution  of  the  metrical  for  our  present 
tables ;  that  even  this  could  not  be  realized  for  generations  ;  and 
that  a  prominent  educator,  with  whom  an  important  educational 
body  have  voted  their  agi-eement,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that 
there  would  be  no  real  saving.     (Pp.  563-564.) 

13.  That  the  scientific  nomenclature  is  the  most  hopeiessl}' 
unpractical  part  of  the  metric  system.  That,  fitted  as  its  terms 
are  for  the  laboratory  and  the  closet,  where  time  is  no  object,  man 
in  general,  in  ids  present  state  of  development,  finds  it  impossible 
in  most  cases  to  distinguish  or  even  to  understand  them  ;  but  that 
he  has  refused,  and  always  will  refuse,  to  clog  his  tongue  with 
pupei'fluous  syllables.     (Pp.  564-566.) 

14.  That  this   scientific   nomenclature  was  precisely  the   part 
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most  difficult  to  enforce  in  France ;  that,  in  fact,  it  never  has  been 
found  possible  to  enfoi-ce  it ;  that  it  was  rejected  formally  by 
some  nations,  tacitly  by  the  rest,  and  is  even  abandoned  by  its 
friends.     (Pp.  506-507,'5G-±,  566,  574.) 

15.  That  the  scientitic  world  had  accej)ted  the  metric  system 
long  before  any  government,  except  the  French  and  Dutch,  had 
noticed  it ;  which  is  a  sufficient  indication  that,  had  such  a  course 
been  useful  and  feasible  in  other  lines,  it  would  have  been  adopted 
there  also.     (P.  657.) 

16.  That  the  statements  that  the  bulk  of  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  civilized  nations  is  metrical,  and  that  our  commerce  is 
mostly  with  metric  nations,  are  wholly  without  foundation  ;  that 
the  flimsy  pretense  that  we  cannot  please  our  customers,  when 
we  are  not  even  asked  to  make  our  exports  to  metric  measure- 
ments, is  absurd  as  well  as  false ;  and  that  so  far  from  .suffering 
fi-om  the  competition  of  the  metric  nations,  it  is  only  since  their 
first  adoption  of  the  metric  system  that  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy 
has  been  unalterably  riveted  on  the  world.     (Pp.  566-569,  573.) 

17.  That  the  so-called  progress  of  the  metric  system  has  been 
rather  a  retrogression, — the  "  progi-ess  of  bureaucratic  coercion  ; " 
that  the  most  backward  nations  were  the  first  to  take  hand  iu  it ; 
that  they  are  not  those  from  whom  iu  other  things  we  should  \vish 
to  copy.     (Pp.  570-572.) 

IS.  That,  in  fact,  such  adoption  has  been  merely  nominal  in 
most,  or  in  all  cases,  except  France  ;  that  even  there  the  old 
names  and  the  old  values  are  still  in  daily  use,  and  that  tlie  gov- 
ernment finds  itself  powerless  to  contend  with  them.  (Pp.  572- 
574.-) 

19.  That  the  assertion  that  the  people  ever  agitated  for  a  change 
of  system,  besides  being  baseless,  is  irrational ;  because  the 
masses  of  no  country  or  race  can  appreciate  the  differences  be- 
tween systems  ;  they  use  what  they  always  have  used,  nor  do  they 
see  any  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  or  why  they  should  requu-e  a 
law  to  enable  them  to  do  so.     (Pp.  575-576.) 

20.  That  the  opinion  of  practical  men  generally  in  America, 
and  of  engineers  in  particular,  approves  the  metric  system  2>e.r  se 
only  in  a  few  cases,  and  almost  iuvariabl}'  deprecates  compulsion. 
(Pp.  551,  576-577.) 

21.  That  we  see  no  signs  of  the  prospective  universality  of  the 
metric  system  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  metric  units  seldom  or 
never  find  their  way  into  common  use  in   non-metric  countries, 
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■while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  inch  is  in  many  things  the 
virtual  standard  of  Europe,  having  fought  its  way  against  every 
kind  of  obstruction ;  and,  in  addition.  Great  Britain,  when  she 
has  taken  a  step,  has  always  gone  in  the  other  direction.  (Pp. 
.520,  527-529,  546,  574,  580.) 

22.  That,  waiving  all  these  objections,  abstract  advantages 
must  counterbalance  the  enormous  difficulties  of  a  change,  in 
order  to  imply  the  propriety  of  such  a  step ;  and  that  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  taking  it  without  the  well-decided  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  our  people.     (Pp.  535-539,  57S-580.) 

23.  That  the  legal  and  jDolitical  difficulties  of  such  a  step  are 
enormous ;  that  it  is  exti'emely  doubtful  whether  Congress  has 
either  the  Constitutional  authority  or  the  executive  power  to 
enforce  it ;  that  no  amount  of  legislation  can  change  the  laws  of 
nature.     (Pp.  5S1-5S2,  5S4-585.) 

24.  That  a  radical  change  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  a 
nation,  and  particular!}^  of  our  nation,  is,  in  fine,  utterly  impos- 
sible, and  beyond  reason.  (Pp.  582-5S5.)  I  have  latterly  become 
so  deeply  convinced  of  its  total  impracticabiHty,  that  I  have  even 
felt,  many  times,  that  it  seemed  Hke  a  slur  upon  the  intelligence 
of  so  practical  a  body,  as  that  I  have  the  honor  to  address,  to  give 
the  subject  so  serious  and  lengthy  a  consideration.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  avoid  the  consequences  of  reckless  legislation, 
which  now  seems  imminent,  nor  the  clamor  of  those,  many  of 
whom  have  given  the  matter  scarcely  more  than  a  passing  thought. 

The  metric  writers  appear,  in  many  cases,  almost  fanatical. 
They  repeat  continually  the  old  statements,  without  even  meution- 
iug  the  counter  arguments  of  their  opponents — far  less  discussing 
them ;  in  most  cases,  it  is  safe  to  say,  thej'  have  not  even  read 
them.  Among  all  the  numerous  jiapers  which  I  have  seen  on  this 
subject,  I  remember  but  two  or  three,  where  the  arguments  against 
the  metric  system  here  presented,  or  any  of  them,  were  fairly  met 
and  discussed."'     Even  the  most  candid  and  best  informed  of  the 

°"  Unquestionably  the  best  of  these  is  that  by  J.  W.  Nystrom,  "  On  the  French 
Metric  System  "  (J.  Penington,  Pliiladelphia,  1876),  and  those  of  my  readers  who 
wish  to  read  the  argument  in  rebuttal  are  referred  to  it.  Curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Nystrom  is  himself  unfavorable  to  the  metric  system,  so  that  this  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  gift  of  an  enemy.  Prest.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.D.,  LL.F).,  devotes  the 
second  Imlf  of  his  Address  l)efore  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New 
Yorli,  1871,  to  "  ol)jeclions  to  the  metric  system  consitierod,"  being  a  reply  to 
the  Committee' report.  lie  was  evidently  a  believer  in  the  water  cure.  In  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  1896,  is  a  reply  by  Professor  Mendenhall  to 
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metricists  appear  to  be  iguoraut  of  their  existeuce.  Thus  ilr.  Bal- 
four, iu  replying  to  the  delegatiou  led  by  Sir  Heury  Eoscoe,  ou  No- 
vember 20,  1895,  said  that  "  the  solitary  argument  which  appears 
to  have  been  alleged  on  the  other  side  is  that  the  existing  English 
system  is  a  good  gymnastic  for  the  mind  ; "  and  he  pronounced 
it  "  arbitrary,  jiei-verse  and  utterly  irrational."  Prof.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  too,  told  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  that  "  its  only 
recommendation  is  that  it  has  been  for  many  years  in  customary  ■ 
or  common  use.  It  is  in-ational  in  theoiy,  irksome  in  practice, 
and  has  been  condemned  by  all  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon 
a  subject  of  this  kind."  '^  Yet  this  sweeping  condemnation  would 
include  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professor  Kankine,  Sii" 
Frederick  Bramwell,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  many  illustrious 
members  of  the  British  committees,  and  many  well-kuowu  engi- 
neers on  both  sides  of  the  water, — all  branded  as  incompetent. 
•'  It  seems  to  be  admitted,"  says  another,**  "  that  the  decimal 
division  is  the  only  perfect  one."  It  really  appears  to  be  the 
general  idea  among  intelligent  men  that  the  only  opposition  to 
the  meti-ic  system  is  based  on  prejudice. 

Of  the  minor  (and  less  moderate")  writers  I  can  speak  but 
briefly.  I  have  already  made  several  quotations  from  them. 
Here  are  a  few  samples  : — 

"  If  we  do  not  adopt  the  decimal  system,  we  shall  desei've  even 
greater  reproaches  than  have  been  heaped  upon  the  workmen 
who  destroyed  the  machinery  of  Arkwright  and  his  brother 
inventors."  "^ 

"  The  sturdiest  opponent  must  admit  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  postponement.  .  .  .  With  a  powerful  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  reform,  it  may  still  be  desii'able  that  some  controlling 
voice  [i.e.  a  compulsory  law]  should  give  the  signal,"  etc.,  etc.  ^ 

Mr.  Spencer's  objections  to  the  metric  pvstem  ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to  answer 
these  objections.  Some  of  them  he  answers  by  mere  empty  assertions,  without  a 
particle  of  proof  ;  others  by  holding  up  his  hands  in  blank  astonishment  and 
exclamation  ;  others  by  saying  that  they  need  no  answer  (being,  in  some  cases, 
"old,  very  old  ")  ;  the  rest  (I  regret  to  say)  by  what  almost  amounts  to  epithets. 

"'  Technology  Quarterly .'Decemher,  1892,  p.  312. 

**  Bankers'  Magazine,  New  York,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  606. 

"  Journal  of  Srience,  July,  1872,  p.  293. 

'"  Paper  circulated  by  Committee  of  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  ;  see 
PraHkeil  Magazine.  JIareh,  1870,  p.  71.  Of  Mr.  Fred.  Brooks,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  it  is  but  just  to  ssy  that  he  is  not  a  minor  author,  being 
in  fact  one  of  the  most  active  propagators  of  the  metric  system  that  I  know  of, 
and  well  equi|)ped  for  his  cause.     But  this  production  is  a  very  fair  type  of  the 
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"  The  distiuguislied  opponents  of  it  (aud  there  are  a  few  such 
left)  write  rather  bittei'ly,  and  with  an  evident  sense  of  working 
for  a  lost  cause,  when  they  appear  against  it."  '"  If  it  is  true  that 
they  "  write  bitterly,"  it  may  be  from  a  sense,  not  of  a  lost  cause, 
but  of  the  calamity  which  would  befall  the  country,  sliould  such 
a  law  as  is  proposed  ever  reach  its  enforcement.  I  could  quote 
a  score  of  such  phrases  from  my  notes  and  from  the  writings  to 
•which  I  have  referred. 

Then  it  is  charged  that  those  who  speak  against  the  metric 
system — Dr.  Sellers,  for  instance — are  "  interested  parties."  No 
one  whose  interetit  is  involved  is  to  be  allowed  to  say  anything. 
"  To  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  or  the  professional  man,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  is  of  the  least  consequence."  It  is 
only  they,  therefore,  who  can  decide  it  impartially  ;  they  only  can 
see  that  "it  is  the  practical  man  only  who  will  reap  the  great 
advantage  from  the  simplification  of  processes  of  estimates  which 
result  from  the  metric  system."  '"*  But  he  cannot  decide  this  for 
himself.  It  lias  been  said,  however,  and  with  some  justice,  that 
"  the  experience  of  men,  as  expressed  in  their  systems,  is  a  more 
cogent  and  conclusive  fact,  at  least  to  a  philanthropist,  than  any 
superinduced  state  of  commerce  can  possibly  be."  ^ 

Our  government  in  this  country  is  neither  socialistic,  nor  pater- 
nalistic. We  are  not  accustomed  to  government  intermeddling 
in  private  affairs,  and  such  would  be  sure  to  experience  strong 
resentment.  "  It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people  to  make  laws  in  confoi-mity  with  customs,  not  to  create 
customs  by  compulsory  laws."  ""' 

It  may  be  asked  what  course  I  should  recommend  to  Con- 
gress, since  I  decry  the  metric  system.  I  find  this  paper  has 
now  extended  to  so  great  a  length  that  I  have  no  space  to  devote 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject.     But  I  coiild  hardly  do  better  than 

extravaganza  we  find,  and  I  only  wish  space  would  allow  rno  to  quote  the  rest  of 
it.  Mr.  Brooks  insists  that  I  have  spoiled  the  sentence  by  clipping  off  its  pro- 
visional clause,  "One  of  the  commonest  remarks  that  we  hear  is  that  its  adoj)- 
tion  is  only  a  que.stion  of  time  ;  if  that  is  the  casf,  the  sturdiest  opponent,"  etc. 
As  the  "  if"  is  there  proved  to  be  no  if  but  a  fact,  ]  cannot  see  how  this  omis- 
sion alters  the  sense. 

'■■  W.  H.  White  in  New  York  Nation.  .March  5.  1885,  p.  200. 

"°  Minority  Report  of  Franklin  Institute  Committee,  J.  Frank.  Inst.,  Vol.  CI., 
p.  381. 

•M.  M.  Clark  in  Trim  sad  ions  A.  S.  C.  K.,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  -lOt!. 

>»°  J.  E.  Hilgard,  loc.  cit. 
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to  repeat  the  jiarting  waruing  of  Joliu  Quiucj  Adams  iu  1621 
(which  seems  to  liave  been  forgotten):  "If  there  be  one  conclu- 
sion more  clear  than  another,  deducible  from  all  the  history  of 
mankind,  it  is  the  danger  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation 
upon  -neights  and  measures."  And  if  there  is  to  be  a  compul- 
sory law  of  any  kind,  let  it  be  one  compelling  our  national  legis- 
lature to  leave  this  matter  completely  alone,  until  we  can  have  it 
decided  by  a  competent  and  practical  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  let  us  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  perspi- 
ration on  account  of  untimely  appeals  and  memorials.  Such  a 
commission  would  scarcely  be  competent  to  recommend  any 
change,  unless  it  were  made  international  with  Great  Britain ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  For  the  jjresent,  we 
can  get  along  well  enough,  as  we  always  have  doae,  and  managed 
to  obtain  almost  univei'sal  uniformity  among  ourselves  without  a 
single  law  or  penalty  on  the  statute-book. 

The  author  of  this  paper  is  well  aware  that  he  can  lay  but  lit- 
tle claim  to  originality ;  he  has  borrowed  freely  from  others,  his 
aim  being  rather  to  present  what  should  be  useful,  than  what 
was  necessarily  new;  both  in  a  historical  way,  and  also  a  clear 
statement  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  their 
respective  merits.  Neither  can  he  claim  impartiality  ;  although 
no  facts  have  been  consciously  suppressed,  the  whole  paper  is 
one  long  argument ;  the  merits  of  the  case  appearing  too  clear  to 
his  mind  to  admit  of  doubt.  Nevertheless  it  is  with  considerable 
diffidence  that  he  pi-esents  this  paper  for  criticism,  knowing  in 
advance  that  this  is  not  the  fashionable  side  in  these  days ;  and 
that  not  even  world-famous  men,  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  escaped  the  accusation  of  prejudice,  unprogressiveness, 
misoneism,  old-fogyism™  and  many  similar  isms.  To  such  a 
charge,  his  only  answer  could  be  to  say,  that  the  conclusions  just 
set  forth  are  such  as  he  would  once  scarcely  have  deemed  tenable  ; 
and  to  express  the  conviction  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  theo- 
retic beauty  of  the  metric  system,  evolved  by  so  much  labor  and 
at  the   expense  of  so  many  disappointments,  the  experience  of 


""  Mr.  J.  W.  Xystrom,  writing  to  tlie  Franklin  Institute  (Jounml  Franklin 
Instilvte.  .lune,  1876,  p.  385)  in  regard  to  their  famous  report  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem, assures  them  that  "  if  adopted  as  it  now  reads,  it  will  stamp  a  mark  ofotd- 
Jogjfi«n  upon  tlie  Franklin  Institute,  which  can  nerer  be  wiped  out,  and  under  no 
consideration  etm  that  report  accomplish  the  effect  intended  by  its  authors."  The 
report  was  adopted. 
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mankiud  bas  proved,  that  it  is  no  more  worthy  of  universal 
acceptation,  as  a  system  fitted  to  mankind  and  to  their  every-day 
wants, — far  less  to  be  forced  upon  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others, — than  the  philosophical  scheme  of  Hegel,  who  built  his 
iiniverse  out  of  abstract  ideas, — a  mere  metaphysical  cobweb  spun 
out  of  the  brain  of  a  philosopher. 


Note  on  the  Roman,  Weights  and  Measures  (p.  517). — Mr.  Adams  says  that  the 
scale  and  metrical  pounds  were  tlie  pondo  and  the  libra;  that  %Q  poiido  of  wine 
made  au  amphora,  and  16  librae  of  wheat  a  inodiiis ;  and  he  quotes  from  Arbuth- 
not  the  ratio  of  tlie  libra  to  the  pondo  as  84  to  100.  But  on  this  poiat  Mr.  Adams 
is  certainly  iu  error  ;  as  is  easily  seen  by  the  fact,  that  his  statements  are  contra- 
dictory. For  au  amphora  of  80  pondo  of  wine  would  weigh  95  librae  ;  and  as  3 
modii  made  an  amphora,  the  amphora  of  wheat  would  weigh  only  48  librae,  which 
would  make  wine  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  same  volume  of  wheat.  The  fact 
is,  that  as  applied  to  weight,  the  libra  was  identically  the  same  with  the  pondo  ; 
the  latter  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  adverbial  locution  meaning  "by 
weight,"  and  libra  being  tacitly  understood.  It  was  only  as  apiilied  to  money 
that  it  came  to  mean  anything  different,  viz.,  a  coin,  whicli  varied  iu  weight 
according  to  the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  ruling  power. 

But  Mr.  Adams's  chief  source  of  error  is  a  misconstruction  of  the  Silian  law 
(i)f  B.  c.  244\  which  says,  "  Sextarius  aeguus  aequo  cum  librario  siet,  se.cdecim- 
gue  in  modio  librarii  stent;  i.e.,  sixteen  Ubrarii,  not  sixteen  librae,  make  a 
modius.  Tlie  librarius  is  an  almost  unknown  weight,  and  is  apparently  never 
mentioned  by  classical  writers,  so  that  it  must  early  have  disappeared  from  use, 
being  replaced  by  the  libra  (the  Romans  preferred  the  duodecimal  division).  We 
can,  however,  arrive  at  its  ratio  to  the  libra  by  the  following  considerations. 
Pliny  has  given  a  list  of  the  weight  of  various  average  samples  of  wheat  from 
different  portions  of  the  empire,  varying  from  30  to  21|  librae  to  the  modius  ;  his 
average  is  250  uneiae,  or  205-  librae.  But  as  this  was  ecjual  to  16  librarii,  there- 
fore a  librarius  was  equal  to  '■}^,  or  practically  J,  of  a  libra,  that  is,  16  uneiae. 
Hence,  as  the  Roman  uncia  is  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  the  librarius  is  therefore 
the  avoirdupois  pound,  which  thus  reappears  on  the  stage  of  human  affairs  as 
mysteriously  as  it  disappeared  shortly  after,  and  again  reappeared  in  later  ages. 

Again,  taking  Pliny's  average,  an  amphora  of  3  modii  filled  with  wheat  would 
weigh  3  X  20§  =  62i  librae;  wliich  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  in  a  cubic, 
foot,  or  of  librarii  of  wine  in  the  same  amphora,  and  may  suggest  a  reason  why 
this  number  has  been  substituted  in  our  own  measure  for  the  more  proper  and 
convenient  04. 

As  regards  the  subdivisions  of  the  Roman  weights  and  measures,  tlie  libra 
(=  13  ounces  avoirdupois,  nearly)  was  divided  into  12  uneiae,  the  uneia  into  3' 
duellae,  4  sicilici,  6  sextulae,  or  8  drachmae  ;  the  sicilicus  into  13  oboli  ;  the  obolus 
into  12  lentes  (there  were  also  a  few  other  denominations).  The  pes  (foot  —  11.00 
English  inches)  received  a  .similar  division  into  12  uneiae  ;  but  by  another  mode, 
ill  to  4  palmi ;  the  palmus  into  4  digiti ;  the  digitus  into  4  grant.  Five  feet 
were  a  passus,   and  1,000  passtis  a  mille  passunm,  or  mile. 

The  unit  of  liquid  capacity,  the  congius  (=  207  English  cubic  inches),   was 
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divided  into  6  sextarii;  the  sextarius  into  2  keminae,  4  qwirtarii,  8  acetabuli,  or 
13  cyathi;  tlie  cyathus  into  4  ligulae.  2  congii  were  an  «/•»«,  and  8  an  amphora. 
The  unit  of  dry  capacity,  tlie  modius  (=  552.2  cubic  iuclies,  almost  exactly  1  Eng- 
lish peck),  was  of  16  sextarii ;  the  .lexturiui  auA  its  sul)divi.sions  were  the  same  as 
for  liquids.  3  modii  were  considered  equal  to  an  amphora,  which,  however,  was 
called  trimodium  in  dry  measure. 

With  regard  to  time,  they  divided  their  day,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  night, 
into  twelve  hours,  and  even  their  hours,  like  their  pound,  into  12  unciae  and  48 
neilici.  But  the  night  generally  was  of  4  watches.  (See  Arbuthnot,  Ancient 
Coins,  Weights  and  Measu}-es.) 

In  glancing  over  tliese  numerical  relations  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  duo- 
decimal division,  though  not  complete,  has  gained  a  very  decided  supremacy  over 
every  other.  The  numbers  2,  3,  4,  6  and  12  embrace  the  great  majority  of  the 
subdivisions.  Nevertheless  the  octonary  system  crops  out  in  places,  and  in  the 
English  system  seems  to  have  got  the  upper  hand  in  many  respects.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  English  division  of  the  inch  into  sixteenths,  whereas  the  com 
inon  continental  and  older  English  division  is  into  12  lines  and  72  or  144  points. 
In  fact  the  whole  history  of  weights  and  measures  presents  a  continual  struggle 
for  supremacy  of  these  two  systems,  in  which  the  decimal  system  cuts  no  figure 
worth  mentioning,  except  for  coinage,  as  among  ourselves.  Yet  the  Romans  had 
their  denarius  of  10  asses,  the  Greeks  their  mina  of  100  drachmae,  weights  for 
money  and  a  few  other  special  cases,  which  they  might  have  used  for  all,  had  it 
been  convenient.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  did  not  occur  to  them  ;  nor  that 
the  decimal  division  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  ;  for  decimal  systems  in  past  his- 
tory have  occasionally  sprung  into  existence,  lived  for  a  while,  and  died,  while 
the  duodecimal  and  octonary  have  remained.  Thus,  the  ancient  British  division 
of  10  fathoms  to  the  chain,  10  chains  to  the  furlong,  and  10  furlongs  to  the  mile 
(see  Encyc.  Brit.,  Vol.  XXIA'.,  p.  484),  which  existed  before  the  tenth  century,  has 
utterly  vanished,  having  been  "driven  out  by  the  r2-inch  foot."  Even  our  mod- 
em chain,  invented  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Gunter,  for  a  purpose  to  which 
the  decimal  division  is  specially  applicable,  is  fast  disappearing,  being  replaced 
by  the  100-foot  tape  ;  because,  although  it  fits  very  nicely  with  the  square  meas- 
ure, it  does  not  fit  at  all  with  the  linear,  and  yet  has  had  no  influence  whatever 
in  altering  the  bitter. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  eastern  nations,  China  and  Japan, — nations  till 
recently  outside  the  pale  of  international  commerce, — are  said  to  use  a  decimal 
system;  but  its  regularity,  etc.,  furnish  a  strong  suspicion  of  its  having  been 
tampered  with  by  governmental  authority,  as  our  system  has  in  Europe.  It 
would  be,  at  all  events,  fitting  to  wait  until  we  can  know  definitely  its  origin  and 
its  success  as  a  system,  before  drawing  any  conclusions  whatever  from  this  as  to 
ourselves. 


DISCUSSION. 

J//'.    William   Kent. — This   is   the  first  attack  on  the  metric 

system  that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  last  fifteen 

years,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  sliould  have  emanated  from 

Boston,  where  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Boston  have 

as 
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declared  themselves  in  favor  of  that  system.*  I  am  surprised, 
moreover,  that  it  should  have  emanated  from  a  3'oung  man,  a 
recent  graduate,  I  suppose,  from  a  technical  school,  where  the 
professors  are,  with  some  exceptions,  bound  to  cram  the  metric 
system  into  everybody.  It  was  drilled  into  me  bv  the  j^rofessors 
in  the  high  school,  and  I  got  some  of  it  in  college,  and  when  I 
graduated  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  was  something  of  a  meti'ic 
crank.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  Pittsburgh  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
the  president  of  that  society,  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  came  to  me 
and  said :  "  I  want  j'^ou  to  write  a  paper  against  the  metric 
system.  These  people  are  coming  here  and  trying  to  upset  our 
business."  I  said  :  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  write  a  paper  against 
the  metric  system,  for  I  am  already  on  record  in  favor  of  it." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  care  whether  you  are  ^  on  record  in 
favor  of  it  or  not ;  but  j^ou  go  ahead  and  write  a  paper  either  in 
favor  of  it  or  against  it,  and  that  will  be  what  we  want — to  draw 
out  discussion."  So  I  began  writing  a  paper  on  the  metric  system, 
which  was  pi'inted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Yolumo  I.  And  as  I  did  not  want  to  write 
a  paper  out  of  my  inner  consciousness,  I  went  to  the  documents. 
I  took  the  reports  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  the  congressional 
report  of  1879,  and  the  result  was  I  wrote  a  paper  on  the  metric 
system,  in  concluding  which  I  expressed  an  opinion  similar  to 
that  of  Ensign  Stebbins  on  the  Maine  liquor  law  :  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  law  but  against  its  enforcement.  I  then  took  the  stand 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  teach  all  the  world  one  universal  lan- 
guage than  to  teach  the  artisans  of  the  English-speaking  races  to 
dispense  with  the  two-foot  rule  and  the  English  inch.  Every  year 
or  two  I  get  a  petition  for  me  to  sign  and  send  to  members  of 
Congress  asking  that  the  metric  system  be  adopted  ;  and  the.  last 
petition  that  came  in  was  for  the  compulsorj^  enfoi'cement  of  that 
system.  There  has  been  a  propaganda  established  in  this  coun- 
tr}',  composed  mostly  of  college  professors,  of  closet  philosophers, 
and  of  men  who  have  been  educated  abroad,  and  witli  whom  the 
metric  system  has  become  part  of  their  life.     These  men,  (ov  ten 

*  Tbi.s  is  not  the  first  hereby  that  has  emanated  from  Boston.  Mi-.  A.  B.  Tay- 
lor, an  advocait^  of  tlie  octonary  system,  was  from  Boston,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Nystrom,  C'.  £..  inventor  of  the  "tonal"  system  having  16  for  the  base,  says, 
■'I  suppose  I  must  follow  the  track  of  Mr,  Taylor,  and  go  to  Boston  to  get  my 
tonal  systi-m  appreciated." — C. 
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or  twenty  years  or  more,  have  been  petitioning  Congress  and  have 
been  trying  to  educate  pubhc  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  metric 
system.  They  have  failetl  to  create  the  public  sentiment,  and  are 
now  trying  surreptitiously  to  have  this  comjnilsory  law  passed 
without  the  people's  knowledge.  It  is  higii  time  that  a  propa- 
ganda be  established  against  the  metric  system,  and  fortunately  it 
is  going  to  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  do  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  see  that  this  paper  of  Mr.  Colles'  is  printed  and  reprinted  for 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  yeai-s,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
congressman  and  senator.  If  an}'  congressman  studies  this  paper 
he  will  never  then  try  to  pass  a  compulsory  law  in  favor  of  the 
metric  system. 

Dr.  Lionavd  Waldo. — I  rise  also  to  confession.  I  used  to  be 
■wholly  in  sympathy  -with  those  to  whom  Mr.  Kent  so  disrespect- 
fully and  irreverently  refei-s,  and  I  was  from  time  to  time  a  mem- 
ber of  committees  for  the  propagation  of  these  reformatory  doc- 
trines. There  are  jjrecedents  for  changing  one's  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  compulsory  shop  use  of  the  metric  system.  The 
earth  itself  was  the  first  to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  As  soon  as  she 
fountl  that  her  dimensions  were  inextricably  mixetl  up  with  the 
metric  system,  she  changed  them,  and  she  changes  them  every 
year  ever  since  lest  she  should  be  again  cornered  in  that  way. 
I  am  of  that  large  class  whose  foot  is  divided  into  twelve  inches 
and  whose  inch  is  divided  in  tenths,  hundredths,  and  thousandths. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  two-foot  rule,  but  I  woukl  like  also  to 
have  an  edge  of  it  with  tenths  of  inches,  so  that  when  a  man  gets 
a  sheet  of  metal  or  wrought  iron  or  tube  sent  to  him  we  will 
have  some  means  of  knowing  just  exactly  what  the  man  does 
want.  Xext  to  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  compulsory  use  of  the 
metric  system  I  think  I  dislike  most  receiving  a  petition  to  advo- 
cate a  new  gauge.  We  all  of  us  have  a  beautiful  record  of  gauges 
which  accomplish  various  difficult  things.  I  think  it  was  Sir 
Joseph  "Whitworth  who  said  that  if  the  metric  system  had  got  to 
come,  make  the  metre  forty  inches  long  and  divide  it  into  -iOO 
parts ;  a  suggestion  which  rather  grows  on  one  as  he  thinks  of  it. 

Mr.  Robert  X.  Fairhanks. — Before  this  paper  is  printed  and 
reprinted  so  many  times,  I  would  suggest  that  a  good  many  of 
the  palpable  errors  in  it  be  corrected.  In  the  fii-st  place,  on  page 
.5.3.5.  the  writer  has  to  go  away  back  to  1877  to  get  reports  from 
the  departments  in  favor  of  the  duodecimal  system.  If  the 
writer  had  taken  the  reports  from  the  departments  last  year  and 
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the  year  before  lie  woiikl  have  fouiul  that  only  oue  department, 
and  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  liad  reported  adversely 
to  the  metric  system.  All  the  others  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  s\'stem  in  the  United  States. 

On  page  542  the  statement  is  made  that  the  liepublic  of  Mexico 
is  extending  the  metric  system,  implj'ing  that  it  is  not  in  use 
there.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  dm-ing  the  last  year  the 
Eepubhc  of  Mexico  has  adopted  the  metric  system  and  enforeetl 
it.  The  enforcement  was  attended  with  no  prejudicial  results  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  the  people  saw  that 
the  matter  was  going  to  be  enforced  they  took  it  up.  It  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  government,  and  there  is  at  present  no  State  in 
Mexico  where  the  people  are  not  doing  their  business  by  the 
metric  system  and  employing  it  for  all  their  transactions.  My 
remarks  are  based  on  personal  observation  within  the  last  two 
months. 

On  page  545  it  states  that  no  country  has  adopted  the  metric 
system  for  the  past  twenty  years.  I  may  refer  to  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  which  adopted  the  metric  system  and  passed  a  very 
complete  and  successful  law  on  the  subject  in  1S93. 

On  page  568  all  the  countries  in  the  right-hand  column  are  con- 
trasted with  the  countries  in  the  left-hand  column  which  are 
using  the  metric  system.  In  fact,  those  in  the  right-hand  col- 
umn are  using  at  least  three  dififerent  systems,  and  the  systems 
of  the  "West  Indies  and  Japan  and  Russia  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Denmark  arc  all  of  them  different  from  the  English. 
So  that  there  is  no  basis  at  all  for  comparison  of  the  totals  of  the 
two  -columns  as  representing  the  metric  and  the  English  systems 
respectively. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  pagt;  5C8,  it  is  stated  that  "  Central 
America,  Spain,  Venezuela,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Chili,  Colombia, 
Uruguay,  Egypt  and  Peru  are  metric  countries  either  only  in 
name  or  only  for  some  special  purpose."  The  fact  is  that  in 
Uruguay  no  other  weights  and  measures  except  those  of  the 
metric  system  are  used  at  all,  and  that  in  Central  America,  Chili, 
and  Colombia  no  weighing  machines,  for  instance,  are  allowed 
unless  they  use  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  Ed.  J.  ^Yillls. — No  one  familiar  with  shojiwork  would 
probably  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
shops  of  this  country.  But  there  is  a  tone  in  the  conclusions  of 
this  pa])er  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  attention.     Our  Society 
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was  treated  ven"  courteously  in  France.  I  was  not  among-  tlie 
party,  but  I  know  that  I  went  over  there  as  a  member  and 
received  every  courtesy.  I  think  that  the  first  conckision  of  this 
jiaper  sounds  a  little  unfortunate  :  "  That  the  metric  system  was 
evolved  by  a  party  of  scientists  of  no  practical  experience,  during 
a  whimsical  period  of  a  whimsical  country,  and  was  the  child  of 
metaphysical  abstractions  coupled  with  violence."  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Society  to  publish  conclusions  like  the  above. 
The  question  should  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits,  and  such 
references  as  the  above  avoided. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Eohrer. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  question  after  all.  If  we  consider  our  own  business 
in  this  country,  perhaps  the  question  need  not  be  discussed,  and 
we  would  be  willing  to  hold  to  our  own  institutions  and  to  our 
own  ideas  ;  but  if  any  gentleman  here  present  has  had  occasion  to 
sit  down  and  scan  drawings  which  are  dimensioned  according  to 
the  metric  system,  I  think  he  would  realize  that  there  is  a  little 
more  in  this  than  we  would  at  first  think.  It  so  happens  that  in 
my  experience  I  have  had  occasion  to  exchange  drawings  with 
factories  in  France  and  Germany,  and  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  these  countries  found  that  they  could  make  the 
change  and  get  along  so  easily  with  the  metric  system,  that  there 
might  be  some  advantage  in  it  for  us. 

This  jiaper  wiiich  we  have  just  heard  read,  has  been  very  well 
prepared,  and  there  are  evidences  of  a  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tion, yet  I  think  it  merits  a  little  more  consideration  than  we  have 
given  it  to-day.  I  would  very  much  dislike  to  have  the  Society 
at  the  present  time  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  practical  sides  to  the  question. 

Some  time  ago,  in  discussing  this  matter  with  a  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  em- 
ployed in  factories  there  when  the  change  was  made,  he  stated  that 
the  change  from  one  system  to  the  other  was  accomplished  with 
very  little  inconvenience.  They  knew  far  in  advance  that  it  was 
coming  and  were  well  prepared  for  it,  so  that  the  workmen 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  system  much  quicker  than 
they  had  anticipated.  No  doubt  this  would  be  our  experience 
here,  if  the  change  should  ever  be  made. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  if  we  luul  no  business  relations  with 
the  countries  usinjr  the  metric  svstem.  if  we  did   not  woi'k  to  each 
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Other's  drawings  and  specifications,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  of  so 
much  importance  to  us.  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  speakers 
that  the  question  is  entirely  theoi'etical.  The  colleges  and  college 
professors,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  might  be  in  favor  of  it,  but  I  think 
we  can  find  practical  men  who  are  also  inclined  to  favor  it. 

Some  of  the  tables  which  have  been  jjrepared  by  the  author  of 
this  paper  I  think  might  be  modified  slighth'.  On  page  507  I  no- 
tice that  in  the  right-hand  colurau  countries  ai'e  mentioned  which 
are  not  of  great  commercial  importance.  For  instance,  China  with  . 
405,000,000  ;  British  India  with  221,000.000  ;  or  a  total  of  62(>.000.- 
000,  which,  if  subtracted  from  the  total  of  the  column,  911,000,- 
000,  would  leave  285,000,000  as  the  population  of  non-metric 
countries.  In  the  left-liand  column  we  might,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, omit  Turkey  with  32,000.000,  which,  if  subtracted  from  tlie 
total  of  279,000,000,  would  leave  247,000,000.  The  difference 
between  the  two  columns  would  amount  to  very  much  less.  I 
notice  that  the  writer  has  placed  Russia  in  the  non-metric  column. 
I  have  been  informed  that  tlie  metric  system  is  used  to  considerable 
extent  in  the  manufactures  throughout  that  country,  although  it 
is  not  enforced  legally.  The  railroads,  which  are  patterned  essen- 
tially after  our  American  system,  still  retain  the  two-foot  rule. 

I  am  not  ready,  as  yet,  to  put  myself  on  recoi-d  as  favoring  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  the  factories  of  this  country  ; 
but  I  really  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  matter 
careful  consideration  before  the  Society  places  itself  on  record, 
either  in  favor  of  or  against. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Richards. — It  ha[)peneil  that  I  was  in  Fi'ance  with 
the  engineers'  touring  jiarty  in  1SS9,  and  that  I  found  that  halves 
and  quarters  were  then  spoken  of  quite  as  freely  as  tenths  and 
multiples  of  tenths,  among  tiie  common  people  that  we  had  to  do 
business  with  in  going  to  and  from  the  exhibition.  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  two  very  important  points  in  this  matter :  one  is 
practical  and  one  is  legal.  Since  the  time  of  Mr.  Kent's  pajwr 
(which  I  iiave  no  doubt  would  be  very  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  present  one)  there  has  been  a  very  illuminating  decision 
made  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  inability  of  tlie 
government  to  tax  the  income  from  real  estate,  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  same  doctrine  applies  here.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  Federal  government  of  tiiese  United  States  has  no  legal 
power  to  fix  any  standard  of  weights  and  measures  except  in  its 
own  affairs  and  its  own  dejiartments.     I  have  talked  with  some 
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of  our  congressmen  in  Xew  England  ;uul  I  find  that  almost  uni- 
fornih'  they  agree  with  me.  Last  winter  I  was  told  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  at  that  time  that  it  had  no  power  to  substi- 
tute one  system  of  weights  for  another :  but  if  they  found  the 
people  using  one  kiml  of  measure  Congi'ess  could  fix  the  standard 
of  that  meiisure,  so  that  all  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States  might  do  business  on  the  same  basis.  I  speak  of  that 
because  this  congressman  is  a  man  who  is  very  well  known. 

One  thing  we  sometimes  forget  in  discussing  the  so-called 
metric  system  is  that  the  metrio  si/ste?n  is  not  a  decimal  system  at 
all  except,  incidentally.  "We  might  have  any  number  of  decimal 
systems.  TTe  might  have  something  better  or  something  worse 
than  the  present  metric  system.  "What  distinguishes  the  metric 
system  is  not  the  decimal  feature  but  its  peculiar  standard,  and 
although  that  standard  has  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  already, 
I  should  like  to  see  some  improvement  in  the  present  English  sys- 
tem of  measures.  In  the  English  standard  we  have  one  which 
seems  to  me  to  need  no  improvement.  It  is  about  as  definitely 
fixed  as  it  is  possible  to  fix  any  standard,  but  even  if  I  was  an 
advocate  of  the  adoption  of  the  French  metric  system,  I  would  not 
feel  at  liberty,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  sign  a  memorial 
to  Congress  to  adopt  a  system  to  displace  the  one  now  used,  or 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  American  citizens  in  the  use  of  any 
standard  they  pleased.  Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  has  not  the 
power  under  the  constitution  to  adopt,  much  less  to  enforce, 
any  such  law. 

I  mereh'  want  to  add  to  what  I  have  said  that  I  think  the 
experience  of  some  of  our  engineers  who  have  gone  to  France  and 
Germany  to  take  charge  of  manufacturing  there  may  be  interest- 
ing. They  have  found  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  lost  sight 
entirely  of  the  two-foot  rule  and  of  eighths  and  sixteenths,  and 
are  able  to  go  along  with  the  metric  system  without  any  difficulty 
whatever.  We  have,  in  a  few  cases,  sent  workmen  over  tliere — 
ordinary  mechanics — and  while  I  have  not  discussed  the  matter 
with  them,  I  have  learned  incidentally  that  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  changing  from  one  to  the  other,  although  they  had  the  eighths 
and  sixteenths  thoroughly  fixed  in  their  minds  ;  so  that  I  think 
we  can  say  that  the  practical  difficulties  would  not  be  so  great  as 
some  suppose. 

Mr.  Gus  C.  Hennhuj. — I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  either  system, 
for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  ready  to  do  anything,  anvway. 
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But  there  are  sevenil  conclusions  and  tables  given  ^vhich  ought  to 
be  criticised.  One  of  these  conclusions  I  would  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to,  and  I  wish  to  ask  where  at  any  point  you  can 
find  evidence  that  the  English  inch,  as  stated  in  conclusion  21, 
page  5S7,  is  the  virtual  standard  of  Europe. 

I  know  I  have  seen  Brown  &  Sliarpe's  inches  over  there  as 
curiosities  of  perfection  of  American  workmanship.  I  have  been 
abroad  some,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  the  English  inch  being 
used  as  a  standard  in  any  of  the  countries  that  I  have  visited 
except,  of  course,  England. 

Mr.  Schumann. — I  desire  to  correct  a  statement  on  page  577 
which  implies  that  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  took 
action  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system.  But 
Philadelphia,  being  a  little  slow,  required  eight  years  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  world  was  becoming  more  cosmopolitan,  and 
within  the  last  year,  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the  above 
club  favoring  the  metric  system.  The  discussion  at  the  time 
brought  out  the  fact  that  but  few  men  then  operated  with  duo- 
decimals, such  as  sixteenths  or  eighths.  Nearly  everv  one  had 
adopted  a  decimal  subdivision  of  some  kind. 

Whether  we  use  3f^)  or  37  inches  as  a  uuit  is  inimatei'ial,  allliougli 
the  tendency  is  toward  a  uniform  staiuUuxl  wiiicli  will  be  adoptoil 
throughout  the  world  sooner  or  later. 

Prof.  Jno.  E.  Sweet. — Just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  way 
the  .thing  works  in  practice.  We  have  recently  taken  a  contract 
to  do  some  work  for  a  large  concern  in  Belgium.  They  sent  us 
drawings,  and  the  studs  were  marked  19  millimetres  in  diameter. 
The  drawings  did  not  give  the  pitch  of  the  thread,  so  we  sent  for 
a  French  tap  to  make  our  studs  correspond  with  theirs.  They 
wrote  back  that  1S>  millimetres  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  three-quarter-inch  Whit  worth  tap. 

31r.  Gus  C.  Hennivg. — The  very  title  of  the  paper  is  incorrect 
and  misleading,  as  it  should  read  :  "  The  Metric  versus  the  Eng- 
lish system."  It  is  improper  to  call  the  English  system  the 
duodecimal,  because  the  two  have  no  similarit}'  ;  and  while  the 
latter  is  of  great  service,  symmetry,  and  beauty,  and  is  rational,  the 
former  is  just  the  reverse,  being,  in  my  judgment,  arbitrary,  incon- 
gruous, ii'i'iitional,  clumsy,  and  not  even  uniform  in  England  proper. 

The  argument  on  page  564  that  the  metric  system  cannot  be  en- 
forced among  the  people  because  of  its  absurd  or  tlifficult  nomen- 
clature is  not  sound  :  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  or  apply  the  names 
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of  higher  multiples  of  the  unit  standard  any  more  tlian  we  use 
the  names  "double  eagle"  or  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  for  we 
use  the  dolhu-  to  any  amount,  as  the  British  invariably  drop  the 
naiues,  merely  saying  five,  seven,  and  six,  when  he  means  five 
pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  sixpence  ;  what  have  names  to  do 
with  bookkeeping,  as  suggested  on  page  565  ? 

But  let  us  examine  the  table  on  page  567  from  a  reasonable 
point  of  view,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  onh'  possible  proper  compari- 
son. The  author  compares  population  of  metric  and  non-metric 
nations  and  includes  all  peoples  whether  Indians,  barbarians,  or 
anything  else,  instead  of  comparing  such  peoples  only  who  liave 
'•  standards  "  of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  China  weights  and  measures  are 
almost  unknown  among  the  people,  and  that  each  governor  has 
the  royal  prerogative  of  establishing  his  own  values.  In  India 
conditions  are  similar,  and  comparing  the  population  of  peoples 
and  that  pai-t  thereof  who  habitually  use  weights  and  measures, 
this  table  should  read  as  follows ; 


PoPUi.ATiox    IX  Millions. 


Metric. 

Germany 40.428 

Austro-Hungarv 41.285 

France " 38.343 

Turkey  (including  Egypt) 33.212 

Italy 30.947 

Spain 17.54.5 

Brazil 14.002 

Mexico 11.G33 


Scindinavia. 
lielfriura. .  .  . 
Netherlands. 
Portugal.  . .  . 
.Switzerland. 


6.786 
6.069 
4.511 
4.307 
2.918 


Total . 


2.59.986 


Non-metric. 

British  India 5.000 

United  State.« 62.832 

Japan 40.453 

United  Kingdom 37.879 

Pliilippine  Islands 1.000 


West  Indies. 

Canada 

British  Australasia 

Den  mark 

British  .\frica 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  . 


2.000 
4.833 
0.500 
2.172 
1.150 
0.203 


Total 158,021 


The  table  in  this  rational  form  puts  a  totalh'  different  aspect 
on  the  (juestion,  and  the  conclusion,  top  of  page  50S,  must  be  ex- 
actly reversed.  In  civilized  Russia  the  metric  sj'stem  is  in  use 
as  well  as  in  all  international  relations  and  matters,  hence  it  is 
di'opped  from  the  table  altogether. 

The  tables  on  page  569  are  equally  misleading,  as  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  commerce  of  metric  countries  is  carried  by  ships  carrying 
the  British  flag,  although  not  properly  British  tonnage,  as  given 
in   Commercial   Year  Booh.     The  figures  given  are  used  for  a 
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definite  purpose,  without  discrimination  or  proper  Ivnowledge  of 
their  bearing  on  the  question  discussed. 

Our  own  consuls  have  reported  frequently  tliat  our  foreign 
commerce  is  seriously  hampered  by  our  failure  to  use  metric 
standards,  and  ■will  not  assume  proper  proportions  until  thej^  are 
generally  introduced.  In  trade  the  seller  must  suit  himself  to 
the  buyer. 

Now,  while  the  author  has  carefully  rehearsed  all  attempts  to 
introduce  the  metric  system  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  France,  he  totally  ignores  the  successful,  rapid,  and  peaceful 
change  made  in  Germany,  where  it  has  taken  only  one  genei'ation 
to  almost  pi'oduce  oblivion  of  all  previous  systems,  in  spite  of  his 
assertion  that  the  English  inch  is  still  the  only  standard.  Of 
course,  when  explaining  to  English-speaking  persons  what  U> 
millimetres  means,  he  will  always — remembering  their  unfamili- 
arity  with  the  metric  system — say  "  about  one  inch  ;  "  but  they 
never  use  any  such  measure,  nor  can  one  be  found.  As  to  the 
common  people,  who  from  childhood  hear  of  nothing  but  metres 
and  kilos,  they  use  no  others,  in  spite  of  the  author's  statements 
to  the  contrary,  as  I  have  learned  through  personal  experience. 
"Why  does  not  the  author  explain  how  little  friction  has  occurred 
in  Germany,  the  most  important  metric  country  ?  He  carefully 
omits  all  of  these  facts,  while  he  makes  much  of  the  troubles  hail 
in  France  during  a  pei'iod  which  is  uuicpie  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

When  a  German  speaks  of  his  "  schoppen  bier  "  lie  means  a 
particular  vessel  rather  than  quantity  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
rarel}'  uses  this  term,  as  the  term  one-half  liter  is  nuich  more  com- 
mon, and  all  glasses  and  jugs  are  thus  marked.  If  the  author 
gives  prominence  to  "  pfund,"  ''  zoll,"  "  strich,"  etc.,  etc.,  why  does 
he  not  call  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  the  40  various  bushels,  3(5 
3'ards  and  ells,  12  hundredweights,  7  stones,  etc.,  etc.,  in  common 
use  in  Great  Britain  ?  He  should  at  least  have  been  just  and 
fair  and  not  exaggerate,  as  he  does  throughout  the  paper,  and  the 
assertions  made  by  his  friends,  one  of  whom  states  that  he  "  thinks 
in  measuring  distance  they  use  the  word  league  in  France,"  are 
not  worthy  of  credence,  as  the  kilometer  is  in  universal  use  even 
in  Germany,  although  old  peojilc  will  still  talk  of  "  stunden " 
(hours),  never  having  lost  the  habit  of  thinking  of  distance  by 
time  required  to  reach  the  same  afoot.  I  do  not  think  that  such 
statements  should  stand  unchallenged. 
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Now  let  US  look  at  the  24  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author. 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  23,  24  are,  in  my 
judgment,  either  wholly  or  partly  erroneous,  based  on  lack  of 
information,  false  statements  of  others,  or  incorrect  knowledge. 
IS'o.  19  is  parfeially  wrong,  for  in  England  the  various  Boards  of 
Trade  are  constantly  agitating  the  simplification  of  weights  and 
measures  due  to  friction  and  trade  causes  by  lack  of  uniformity. 
No.  20  is  only  true  in  non-metric  countries,  because  in  France, 
Germany,  etc.,  etc.,  all  industries  and  trade  are  can-ied  on  by  the 
sole  use  of  the  metric  standards.  No.  21  is  oidy  partly  correct,  as 
it  is  not  true  that  the  English  inch  is  at  all  used  as  a  standard  in 
metric  counti'ies.  No.  23  is  very  questionable,  as  proven  by  Ger- 
many, where  political  difficulties  did  not  arise  and  legal  difficulties 
were  readily  adjusted.  No.  24  is  unwarranted,  as  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  in  this  country 
"  is  utterl}'  impossible  and  beyond  reason  "  until  it  shall  have 
been  tried. 

Mr.  Geo.  TT.  CoUe-<<.* — There  have  been  a  number  of  criti- 
cisms made,  and  in  order  to  treat  them  all  I  shall  have  to  be 
brief  in  my  answers.  I  would  premise,  however,  that  some  of 
these  criticisms  are  already  answeretl  in  the  paper,  as  will  be 
found  on  a  more  cf^reful  perusal.  For  instance,  it  seems  to  have 
been  supposed  that  the  conclusions  on  pages  585  to  538  were 
intended  for  arguments,  whereas  they  are  intended  only  for  a 
syllabus  of  the  paper,  as  presented  on  the  previous  pages.  In 
order  to  make  this  clear,  I  have  appended  to  each  conclusion  the 
pages  to  which  it  principally  refers.  Other  criticisms  are  based 
on  a  misconception,  and  I  have  been  made  to  say  what  I  never 
did  say. 

Several  of  the  criticisms  i-efer  to  my  tables  on  pages  567  to  569. 
These  tables  were  prepared  to  refute  the  statements  which  are 
being  made  and  circulated  by  metricists,  mentioned  on  page  567, 
to  the  effect  that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  population  and  com- 
merce is  metric  ;  ami  they  do  refute  them.  They  do  more  than 
that,  for  they  prove  in  each  case  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  races, 
wliich  all  u.se  practically  the  same  measures  and  language,  control 
tile  population  and  commerce  of  tiie  world.  Everything  proved 
besides  is  supererogation.  Mr.  Eohrcr  thinks  that  I  should  omit 
China,  India,  and  Turkey  from  the  table  of  page  567.     If  you  start 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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to  doctor  figures  you  ma}^  make  them  read  almost  anything  you 
please.  I  don't  know  why  you  should  omit  China,  I'm  sure, 
unless  it's  because  you  don't  think  the  people  there  are  civilized 
enough  to  be  classed  as  population.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  vast  hordes  are  included  in  almost  eveTy  country  on 
the  left-hand  side,  who,  if  they  ever  heard  of  the  metric  system, 
certainly  do  not  use  it,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  probably  less 
civilized  than  the  Chinese.  When  you  cut  out  all  these,  you 
might  find  the  ratio  to  staml  worse  from  a  metric  point  of  view 
than  it  does  now.  This  table  is  not  a  census;  it  is  a  plain  com- 
mon-sense average,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  give  more  than 
a  general  idea.  Everybodj'  can  see  how  it  is  made  up ;  and  if  it 
doesn't  accord  with  his  views  he  may  alter  it  to  suit  his  fanc\'. 

The  table  on  page  568,  which  is  of  more  importance,  is  intended 
to  show  where  we  must  use  metres,  and  where  we  niAy  use  yards 
in  our  foreign  commerce.  I  believe  there  is  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  our  exports  in  the  metric  column  where  we  do  in  fact  use 
metres.  For  instance,  according  to  Dr.  Sellers  (p.  579),  our  Ameri- 
can shafting  sells  freely  in  Europe,  and  no  one  complains  of  its 
size.  I  have  already  shown  (p.  574)  that  our  sizes  are  used  in 
other  things  also.  Mr.  Fairbanks  takes  exception  to  the  countries 
named  at  the  bottom  of  page  568,  because  of  what  is  not  allowed 
there.  It  was  because  of  what  is  not  allowed  there  that  I  put 
them  on  the  left-hand  side  of  my  table,  but  it  was  because  of 
Avhat  is  used  there  that  I  made  a  separate  collection  below.  To 
call  some  far-away  land  of  Hamas  and  gauchos  a  metric  country, 
because  the  metric  system  is  used  in  the  custom-house,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  these,  is  ridiculous. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Russia  uses  the  metric  system  in  some 
cases  ;  Avhich,  j'ou  know,  cannot  be,  because  it  is  not  A'et  legalized 
there,  which,  according  to  the  metricists,  is  necessary  before  it  can 
be  used.  Russia  does,  however,  use  the  metric  system  for  some 
purposes,  and  so  does  the  United  States.  If  you  take  one  you 
must  take  the  other.  This  allegation  of  Russia  shows  what  a 
sham  all  this  metric  argument  is. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  says  I  had  to  "  go  away  back  to  1877  "  to  get 
reports  fi-om  the  executive  departments  in  favor  of  the  duodeci. 
raal  system,  and  that,  if  T  had  taken  the  reports  of  the  last  two 
3'ears,  I  would  have  found  only  one  department  adverse  to  the 
metric  system.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  did  not  go  back  in  order 
to  get  those  reports;  they  are  a  part  of  the  subject  which  I  began 
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at  tlie  beginning,  and  I  took  them  in  as  I  ]iasso(l  along.  The  quo- 
tatious  from  those  reports  wei'e  given  for  two  reasons :  fii'st, 
because,  as  stated  in  note  -46,  misrepresentations  have  been  made 
concerning  them ;  and  second,  because  they  present  very  strong 
ai'gunients  against  legishition  favorable  to  the  metric  system. 
The  criticism  that  I  did  not  insert  the  more  recent  reports  is  a 
fair  one  ;  they  were  not  printed  in  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, but  in  a  secondary  pamphlet,  which  missed  my  attention. 
I  have  remedied  that  omission.  But  let  me  say  that  these  last 
replies  from  the  executive  departments  are  but  very  fragmentary  ; 
only  eleven  replies  were  received,  and  but  eight  generally  favor- 
able, or  only  two  more  than  in  ISTT.  These  replies  were  not  to  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  but  to  letters  from  the  Coinage  Committee, 
anil  I  think  it  ought  to  be  explained  why  we  haven't  heard  from 
the  other  departments,  particularlv  those  which  proved  so  I'efrac- 
tory  in  1877.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  be  understood  as  pinning 
my  faith  to  that  of  the  government  officials. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  to  resort  to  epithets  in  place 
of  arguments,  but  I  think  Mr.  "Willis's  criticism  of  my  first  con- 
clusion is  due  ]irincipally  to  his  not  having  read  the  paragraphs 
on  which  it  is  based.  Surely  no  one  can  read  that  historv  impar- 
tially and  say  that  that  conclusion  is  not  justified.  My  phraseology 
was  chosen  advisedly,  and  after  much  reflection  I  see  no  reason 
for  altering  it,  except  in  one  particular,  which,  as  it  was  not  prop- 
erly a  deduction  from  the  paper,  I  have  expunged. 

Arhat  I  said  about  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  (p.  577) 
was  that  their  committee's  report  was  favorable  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem. That  i-eport  was  quite  elaborate;  Ijut  the  more  recent  reso- 
lution of  the  club  was  brief  and  said  nothing  about  compulsory 
adoption. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  of  my  conclusion  21, 
owing  to  insufficient  emphasis  of  the  word  "  virtual."  I  did  not 
mean  that  the  term  ''inch"  is  used  to  designate  that  magnitude  ; 
but  the  magnitude  exists,  though  obscured  as  2.5  millimetres,  which 
is  only  an  approximation.  All  this  is  given  brief  mention  on  page 
o74.  and  another  example  has  just  cropped  out  in  Professor  Sweet's 
lO-millimetre  tap.  I  thought  these  things  were  tolerably  well 
known. 

There  has  also  been  some  misconception,  I  think,  of  what  is 
meant  b}'  the  common  use  of  a  system,  like  weights  and  meas- 
ures, in  a  country.     People  seem  to  think  that  if  only  the  manu- 
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factoring  and  technical  element  of  a  community  uses  tlie  metric 
s\'stem,  that  constitutes  common  use.  Xow,  the  manufacturing 
and  technical  element  is  that  which,  after  the  government  itself, 
is  the  easiest  to  reach  by  a  compulsory  law.  But  although  to 
liave  forced  the  factories  to  carry  on  their  work  with  metres  is 
certainly  to  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  it  is  very  far  from 
everything.  It  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  The  great 
mass  of  the  measurements  of  a  nation  are  those  carried  on  between 
private  persons  or  small  dealers  in  everyday  life,  which,  according 
to  Spencer,  constitute  ti'ansactions  probably  fifty  times  as  numer- 
ous as  the  others.  It  is  these  which  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
the  most  autocratic  of  governments  to  affect ;  yet  it  is  these  very 
ones  which  are  overlooked  by  everybody.  Possibh'  there  are 
those  who  think  that  these  bear  no  relation  to  engineering,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  considered.  All  I  have  space  to  say 
here  is,  I  hope  they  will  think  twice  on  that  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Ilenning  I  have  very 
little  to  sa}'.  It  is  a  good  example  of  just  such  writings  as  this 
paper  was  written  to  refute.  There  is  no  use  rehashing  the  paper 
bv  wav  of  answer,  and  there  are  only  a  few  things  which  need 
special  mention. 

The  question  of  title  has  been  already  discussed  on  pages  49-i 
and  495  ;  and  the  apology  for  the  nomenclature,  on  the  ground 
that  we  need  not  use  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  fundamental 
units,  on  pages  550  and  5(55.  Any  one  who  has  kept  books  can 
answer  the  question  about  bookkeeping. 

Recommendations  from  consuls  accredited  to  metric  countries, 
that  we  adopt  the  metric  system,  are  nothing  new,  nor  in  anj'  way 
astonishing.  If  our  "  commerce  is  seriously  hampered  by  our  fail- 
ure to  use  metric  standards,"  let  the  manufacturers  look  to  that. 
I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  from  that  quarter.  In  the 
meantime  we  continue  to  sell  our  goods  there,  made  according  to 
the  old  standards,  whose  advantages  we  are  not  reminded  of  by 
our  consuls  to  English-s])eaking  countries ;  so  we  conclude  con- 
formability  witii  the  latter  is  of  no  consequence. 

Possibly  some  of  my  more  acute  readei's  have  perceived  reasons 
why  I  should  not  give  so  much  space  to  Germany  as  to  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  other  than  because  the 
change  was  "  successful,  rapid,  and  peaceful."  If  I  had  been  a 
metricist  (which  is  really  the  onlj'  fault  Mr.  Ilenning  has  to  liiul 
with  me),  doubtless  I  wouUl  have  omitted  France,  Great  Britain, 
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and  the  Uuitod  States  altogether,  and  tilled  up  nn-  paper,  as 
iheii-s  are  filled  up,  with  trivial  inattei-s,  with  letters  from  other 
metricists,  and  with  vehement  asseverations. 

To  the  "40  various  busliels,  etc.,  of  Great  Britain''  very  em- 
phatic attention  has  been  called  on  page  554;  and  to  the  anoma- 
lous measures  of  the  United  States,  also,  on  pages  554  and  5S4. 
It  is  proper  that  my  critic  should  know  that  this  is  a  two-edged 
sword  anil  should  be  used  with  caution. 

It  is  suggestetl  that  my  non-technical  friend,  quoted  on  page 
573,  is  not  worthy  of  credence.  Doubtless  not,  to  any  one  of  the 
metric  creeti,  because  the  evidence  was  not  collected  in  the  proper 
way.  What  I  sliould  have  done  was  to  obtain  some  one  to  go 
abroad  and  to  those  districts  where  the  metric  system  is  used, 
and  to  write  me  that  it  is  used  there.  Instead  of  doing  this,  I 
inquired  of  a  plain  tourist,  who  travelled  among  the  people,  not 
among  manufacturers  and  technical  men,  and  to  whom  I  did  not 
signify  previously  the  object  of  my  inquiry.  The  evidence  is  con- 
traband, but  it  ma^'  not  be  without  interest. 

I  have  stiU  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  legislative  aspect 
of  this  question — the  aspect  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with — and 
Mr.  Fairbanks'  statements  about  Mexico  furnish  me  a  very  fitting 
text.  Xot  even  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  told  the  whole  story  about 
Mexico.  On  page  542  are  mentioned  the  three  obligator}'  laws  of 
1S57,  1861,  and  1865,  and  their  results  taken  from  the  1877  re- 
port of  J.  K.  Upton,  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  an  advocate  of 
the  metric  system.  One  would  suppose  that  thi'ee  such  laws,  or 
even  one,  would  insure  the  use  of  the  metric  system  b\'  everybody 
instanter.  But,  lo  and  behold,  seventeen  years  later,  in  1SS2,  we 
find  the  same  process  being  gone  through  all  over  again,  just  as  if 
it  were  entirely  new  and  unheard  of  before  !  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  zealous  metricist  writing  home  in  disgust  (Jour.  Assn.  Eng. 
&)c.,  Yol.  I.,  p.  246)  "how  complicated  a  simple  matter  may  be 
made  when  human  ingenuity  is  bent  on  finding  out  howno^  to  do 
it " — this  regarding  railway  construction,  where  of  all  places  you 
would  expect  it  to  run  easiest.  The  law  of  1882  was  to  go  into 
effect  in  1884,  but  the  date  was  afterward,  it  appears  {Jour.  Assn. 
Eng.  Soc.,  Yol.  III.,  p.  133),  postponed  two  years  longer.  Xow, 
then,  just  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  at  all  during  tiie  last  forty 
years,  here  we  have  a  brand-new  law  this  year  solemnlv  assuring  us 
(although  there  are  no  penalties  attached  to  this  one)  that  '•  from 
and  after  September  16,  1896,"'  the  metric  system  '•  will  be  the 
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sole  legal  system  in  the  United  States  of  Mexico,''  and  Mr.  Fair- 
banks, with  equal  solemnity,  telling  us  that  this  settles  it,  and  no- 
body in  Mexico  uses  anything  iiny  more  but  the  metric  system. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  conve^v  to  your  minds  ?  and  does  this' 
present  assurance  really  look  more  reasonable  than  the  oki,  old 
song  which  we  have  been  listening  to  for  the  past  twenty  years  ? 
How  many  other  laws  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  have  been 
enacted  in  Mexico  I  don't  know,  and  how  manj^  will  be  in  future, 
time  alone  can  tell.  But  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  this  is  an 
exceptional  case.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Fairbanks  himself  has  sup- 
plied us  with  another, — Uruguay, — which  is  classed  in  my  list  of 
metric  countries  as  it  has  been  in  others  for  thirty  years.  "Whether 
they  passed  a  law  there  in  1S93,  and  whether  it  was  one  of  their 
old  laws  passed  over  again,  or  a  new  and  more  radical  one — these 
things  I  leave  for  others  to  explain.  But  Uruguaj^  is  not  a  new 
meti-ic  country.  Take  Peru,  another  from  South  America,  and 
read  what  was  Avritten  me  by  one  entirely  disinterested,  so  far  as 
I  know,  and  whose  experience  there  is  not,  I  think,  more  than 
five  or  six  years  old, — my  note  77  on  page  573.  Take  Holland 
and  Belgium,  which  made  the  metric  system  compulsory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  centur\%  and  then  did  it  all  over  again  half  a 
century  later, — and  still  a  traveller  in  Holland  returns  without 
having  heard  of  its  being  used  there !  Take  Turkey,  which  did 
the  same  thing  in  1869,  and  then  again  in  1895.  Some  metricists 
say  it  is  compulsory  in  Turkey,  and  some  say  it  is  not.  Some 
metricists  say  it  is  compulsory  in  Greece,  and  some  say  it  is  not. 
Even  in  Germany,  where  laws  are  as  autocratic  and  stringent  as 
you  will  find  them, — the  country  they  hold  up  to  us  as  a  model, — 
we  find  a  new  law  passed  in  1SS4,  nominally  to  amend  that  of 
1S6S,  which  permitted  the  common  terms  as  applied  to  the  metric 
quantities,  but  in  reality,  it  seems,  because  that  law  would  not 
work,  and  to  patch  it  up  so  that  it  would.  Those  common  terms 
were  not  ajiplied  to  the  new  quantities  as  the  law  had  prescribed, 
but  to  the  old  quantities,  just  as  they  always  had  been  ;  *  and  so 
throughout  the  country  by  the  common  ])eo])le  you  will  find  them 
to-day.  There  is  France,  the  stronghold  of  the  metric  system, 
crying  to  our  government  for  aid  against  the  aune  system,  abol- 
ished one  hundretl  and  three  years  ago,  and  which  they  say,  by 

*  This  is  practically  acknowledged  in  the  arp;uuient  for  the  law  of  1884, 
attached  to  the  draft  of  that  law  printed  by  the  imperial  government  ;  and.  In 
fact,  the  same  rule  seems  to  apply  here  as  to  some  other  German  laws  (according 
to  official  utterance)  ;  infractions  are  "  tolenited.  but  not  permitted." 
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being  used  in  invoices  of  goods,  is  causing  frauds  in  their  customs 
receipts  [Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soc,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  227).  These  are  a  few 
isolated  cases,  and  the}'  will  do  to  exemplify  a  little  further  what 
I  have  already  tried  to  establish  in  the  pages  of  this  paper ;  but 
I  could  quote  a  great  many  more  instances,  and  most  of  these  are 
from  evidence  furnished  by  the  metricists  themselves.  If  anyone 
would  take  the  time  to  look  into  the  matter  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  partisan  evidence  of  the  metricists,  I  haven't  a 
particle  of  doubt  a  mass  could  be  collected  which  ■would  turn, 
theirs  to  ridicule. 

Xow,  what  does  this  country  propose  to  do  I  or  rather,  what 
does  this  little  handful,  at  most  a  few  thousand  out  of  our  seventy 
millions,  propose  to  have  us  do  ?  Do  they  want  us  to  take  this 
legislative  physic  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  ?  That  is  what  the 
other  countries  are  doing  and  have  done,  and  they  propose  that 
we  shall  do  the  same.  That  is  what  it  means,  and  let  us  under- 
stand it  before  we  begin.  Let  us  enter  this  quagmire  with  our 
eyes  wide  open,  and  not  think  we  can  go  a  little  wa}'  and  then 
return.  We  gave  them  the  law  of  1806,  which  means  nothing 
and  doesn't  hurt  us  any,  but  now  they  take  that  and  use  it  as  a 
handle  to  make  us  go  a  step  further.  Another  step,  and  it  onlj'- 
gives  them  better  opportunity'  to  insist  on  the  next.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  against  the  metric  system  j!>e/'  sc.  Any  one  is  at 
liberty  to  admire  that  as  much  as  he  pleases,  but  to  enact  it  into 
a  law  is  another  matter.  I  admire  Platonism,  ijut  I  don't  want  it 
enacted  into  a  law.  This  metric  s\'stem  has  been  justh'  termed 
the  bathos  of  legislation,  upon  which,  said  General  Pasley  fortv 
years  ago  (p.  572),  "  far  mc^re  legislation  has  been  expended  than 
can  be  found  in  all  the  English  statutes  on  the  same  subject  since 
the  Xorman  Conquest." 

This  is  the  era  of  patent  medicines  and  panaceas.  Just  now  it 
is  legislation  that  is  to  cure  all  ills.  We  have  just  "witnessed  the 
attempt  of  a  large  portion  of  our  countrymen  to  increase  their 
wealth  by  legislation.  People  sa\'  Adams's  report  is  old-fashioned. 
If  any  one  thinks  so,  let  him  forget  that  Adams  ever  wrote  it.  I 
do  not  quote  it  because  it  is  Adams's,  but  because  it  is  common 
sense.  If  any  one  has  not  read  the  quotations  on  pages  579  to 
585,  for  instance,  I  hope  he  will  stop  and  do  so  before  continuing 
to  advocate  an  impossibilit}'. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  "  when  the  ]ieople  saw  the  law 
was  going  to  be  enforced  they  took  it  u})."'  Tliere  you  have  the 
39 
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a'vxoi  the  whole  matter.  W/ien  they  did, — but,  no  matter  when 
thei/  did,  how  long  would  it  take  everybody  in  this  country  to 
make  sure  the  Federal  Government  would  or  could  enforce  a  law 
of  this  character?  They  tell  us  other  nations  have  enforced  it. 
So  also  have  other  nations  enforced  military  conscription  in  time  of 
peace,  but  1  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
argue  that  t/iat  could  be  enforced  in  this  country.  "  When  the 
King  of  Prussia, "  said  a  witness  before  the  Coinage  Committee 
of  the  House  last  winter,  "  desired  a  metric  sj'stem,  he  said  '  let 
there  be  a  metric  system,'  and  there  was  one.  As  soon  as  he  was 
imjiressed  with  the  idea  of  its  excellence,  it  came  into  existence."' 
In  that  saying  you  see  the  broad  chasm  which  divides  our  govern- 
ment from  every  other  government  on  earth ;  yet  the  zeal  of 
these  people  is  so  blind  that  they  have  forgotten  that  all-essential 
/le  is  lacking  to  us.  This  government  is  strictly  one  of  the  people, 
and,  outside  of  government  business,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enforce  any  law  whatever  in  regard  to 
weights  and  measures.  I  believe  the  most  they  can  do  is  to  say 
that  this  or  that  measure  shall  be  of  such  a  size.  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  even  enforce  the  use  of  that  size,  as  was  done  in 
England,  but  merely  its  recognition  b\'  the  courts. 

I  wish  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against  this  proposed  abuse 
of  the  legislative  function.  No  one  supposes  there  will  be  any 
bloodshed,  but  that  is  simply  because  such  a  law  would  be  a  huge 
joke.  It  would  do  nothing  but  create  endless  confusion.  The 
bare  thought  of  the  enforcement  of  a  law  compelling  a  man  to  l 
give  up  his  yard-stick  and  use  metres  in  his  private  business  is 
ridiculous  to  any  sane  American.  As  to  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  government,  that,  of  course,  could  be  done,  al- 
though the  change  would  add  an  enormous  expense  to  the  annual 
budget,  and  when  it  was  done,  the  discord  with  the  ])eople,  which 
would  continue  to  exist,  would  far  more  than  counterbalance  anv 
gain  in  the  clerical  work.  They  talk  of  uniformity,  but  what 
uniformity  would  we  have  then  ?  The  onh'  place  in  the  govern- 
ment system  where  there  is  any  sense  in  the  metric  plea  is  the 
custom-house,  where  some  imported  goods  are  invoiced  in  metres 
and  kilogrammes.  To  change  the  whole  custom-house  reckoning 
for  these  is  not  simply  to  discommode  all  the  business  in  the 
country,  but  to  subordinate  the  greater  interest  to  the  less.  I 
have  already  shown  on  page  568  that  our  trade  with  British  posses- 
sions alone  is  greater  than  with  all  metric  countries  combined; 
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but  even  if  it  Mere  not,  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  changing. 
Metric  goods  may  be  taxed  by  the  metre  and  kilogramme,  other 
gooils  by  the  yard  and  ]iound,  and  this  may  be  done  without  any 
law  at  all.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  just  been  appointed  by  the  Council,  have  thought 
it  sufficient  merely  to  oppose  a  law  which  applies  only  to  the 
people  at  large,  but  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  neglect  to  op- 
}x>se  any  such  scheme  as  this,  which  is  a  mere  cover  for  the  other. 
and  will  serve  only  to  make  such  divei-sity  as  exists  a  hundred 
times  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  not,  to  use  the  words  of 
another,  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  a  leap  in  full  daylight,  into  a 
metrological  chaos. 

As  to  whether  the  people  of  this  country,  as  a  whole,  will  of 
their  own  free  vdU  change  their  standards  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  argue.  People  are 
fond  of  telling  themselves  that  the  tendency  is  toward  uniform- 
ity, that  it  must  come  about  in  the  end,  and  what  a  blessing  uni- 
formity would  be,  and  so  on,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  lan- 
guage and  a  dozen  other  things.  I  know  there  has  been  a  great 
metric  boom  in  process  of  formation  for  the  past  thirtj'  years; 
but,  as  another  engineer  has  said,  "  booms  may  come  and  booms 
may  go,  but  our  people  ai-e  about  as  likely  to  discard  their  habits 
of  thought  and  action  regarding  weights  and  measures  as  they 
are  to  set  about  training  themselves  to  become  ambidextei-s." 

Note. — This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  everything  wliich  re- 
quired correction  or  modification,  corrected,  and  a  number  of  notes  of  interest 
added.  Mr.  Frederick  Brooks,  M.A.S.C.E.,  lias  kindly  undertaken  to  assist 
nie  in  this,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  suggestions.  Mr.  Brooks  has 
been  an  active  leader  in  the  metric  movement  since  its  inception,  and  has  an  im- 
mense library  on  the  subject ;  and  anything  he  has  failed  to  point  out  I  fancy  is 
not  of  great  importance. 
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BY  F.   R.   HUTTON,   NEW   YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

It  is  one  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  engineering  as  a 
profession,  which  it  enjoys  in  common  with  architecture  anil  art, 
that  the  creations  of  its  practitioners  are  embodied  in  concrete 
objects  which  outlast  the  lifetime  of  their  creators,  when  deserv- 
ing of  this  distinction.  It  was  the  boast  of  antiquity  that  a 
monument  more  enduring  than  bronze  could  be  left  behind  a 
man  when  he  passed  away,  and  the  cathedral,  the  bridge,  and 
any  structure  built  for  a  long  time  are  fitting  memorials  in  which 
a  posterity  may  see  the  glory  of  its  past. 

It  happens,  however,  frequently,  that  for  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer the  search  for  his  successes  does  not  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  monumental  achievements,  but  includes  only  a  great  number 
of  small  and  perhaps  unnoted  constructions  whose  magnitude  in 
the  aggregate  would  deserve  to  be  recognized  if  such  aggregation 
could  possibly  be  made.  But  even  more  often  a  gi'eat  engineer 
leaves  behind  him  a  sense  of  loss  among  those  who  knew  him, 
which  bears  no  suggestion  of  that  loss  when  the  lifeless  hand  of 
a  master  drops  from  a  single  unfinished  work  of  great  magnitude. 
And  in  such  case  the  reason  for  the  feeling  of  loss  and  sorrow  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  springs  deeper  than  those  fi'om  which  come  the 
appreciation  of  intellectual  greatness  alone.  It  must  be  that  it  is 
the  man  and  the  character  which  are  mourned,  and  not  mereh' 
the  things  which  his  intellect  enabled  him  to  do. 

It  is  something  of  this  sort  which  Lies  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  as  they  convene  to  speak  of  their  respect  and  admiration 
for  Ml-.  Hollowa}'.  He  was  not  a  great  engineer  in  the  sense  in 
which  Smeaton,  Watt,  Stephenson,  or  Corliss  have  been  great,  in 
the  sense  of  making  their  name  one  which  is  to  be  found  wher- 
ever the  student  of  the  history  of  engineering  searches  for  the 
names  of  those  who  have  distinguished  it  and  who  are  known 

*  Presented  at  the  New  Tork  meeting  (December,  1896)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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world-wide  for  these  reasons.  But  he  was  a  man  whom  every  one 
respected  for  his  sound  judgment  in  engineering  and  business 
matters,  for  his  unfailing  unselfishness  and  devotion  to  interests 
and  objects  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  for  others,  and  in 
his  determination  that  the  profession  of  engineering  should 
secure  from  the  world  at  large  the  recognition  which  its  impor- 
tance and  its  work  in  the  community  should  command  from  those 
whom  it  benefits. 

Mr.  Josephus  Flavins  Holloway  was  born  January  18,  1825,  in 
Unioutown,  Ohio.  His  father  came  originally  from  Pennsylvania. 
When  Mr.  Holloway  was  six  years  old  his  father  moved  as  a 
pioneer  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  and 
their  first  settlement  was  a  homestead  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Cuyahoga  Falls. 
When  he  moved  there,  there  were  but  sis  houses  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  place  afforded  but  meagre  opportunities  for  education  of 
the  growing  lad  at  school,  but  as  most  of  the  early  settlers  were 
pioneers  from  Connecticut,  they  brought  with  them  their  refined 
ideas  and  their  New  England  culture,  so  that  many  of  the  stand- 
ard works  of  literature  were  to  be  found  in  their  jirecious  libra- 
ries. Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Ilolloway's  literary  taste  and  almost  poetic  turn  of  mind  will  per- 
haps understand  that  his  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  litera- 
ture had  its  source  in  the  careful  reading  of  those  eai-ly  days. 

He  was  apprenticed  to  learn  his  trade  to  a  firm  of  engine 
builders  in  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  was  considered  their  most  capa- 
ble apprentice.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  some 
of  Mr.  Ilolloway's  most  interesting  reminiscences  covered  this 
jieriod  when  he  was  mastei'ing  the  art  of  doing  good  work  witli 
limited  facilities.  He  has  spoken  of  the  boiler  punch  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship days,  which  was  a  steel  drift-pin  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  plank  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
workman  u])on  the  long  end  of  the  lever  could  be  made  to  jump  a 
hole  through  the  plate.  He  has  spoken  also  of  how  impossible  it 
was  in  those  early  days  to  make  boiler  seams  tight  with  the  ap- 
pliances then  in  use,  and  that  it  was  customary  to  put  into  the 
boiler,  before  closing  it  up  for  test  or  for  use,  some  material  which 
would  be  forced  into  the  open  joints  by  the  pressure  from  within 
and  take  up  the  leakage  in  this  way.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  mechanic  of  i-esources  is  not  so  likely  to  be  developed  under 
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the  conditions  now  prevalent  among  the  operatives  with  high- 
class  machine  tools,  and  that  those  early  days  produced  a  me- 
chanic and  engineer  which  it  is  tlifficult  to  find  in  these  later 
years.  His  life  in  Ohio  spanned  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
the  raih-oad  and  locomotive  engine  into  that  rapidly  gi-owing  sec- 
tion, and  every  one  who  has  heard  him  speak  of  the  responsibil- 
ity and  the  debt  which  is  owing  to  the  engine  driver  of  the  loco- 
motive, will  have  recognized  that  this  knowledge  came  from 
actual  experience  upon  the  road  and  in  the  cab. 

His  first  absence  from  home  was  for  a  year  in  Cabotsville, 
Mass.,  but  at  dillerent  periods  of  his  early  life  he  was  engaged  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  steamboat  engine  design,  and  at  Cumber- 
land, ild.,  as  manager  of  a  coal  mining  company.  For  several 
years  he  was  general  manager  of  a  coal  mining  and  iron  manu- 
facturing company  at  Shawneetown,  111.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  HoUoway  came  into  acquaintance  with  the  firm  of  Sellers  & 
Com]>any  of  Pliiladelphia,  originators  of  that  iron  company. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  1801-6.5,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  Company  of  Cleveland,  which  was 
doing  a  miscellaneous  line  of  foundry  and  machine  work,  but 
pi'obably  more  of  machinery  for  the  lake  traffic  than  with  U'on 
and  steel  works  machinery,  which  became  their  later  field.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Castle,  in  1872,  he  became  president  and 
remained  superintendent  of  the  company,  conducting  the  works 
in  the  interest  of  the  other  stockholders,  for  whom  he  stood  as 
a  representative  and  pi'otector.  The  Cleveland  EoUing  Mill  was 
one  of  the  early  companies  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel  in  the  West,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  German  metallur- 
gist, Herr  Greiner,  the  necessary  work  for  the  installation  of  that 
plant  was  largely  done  at  the  Cuyahoga  Fiu'uace  Companv's 
works.  Later  the  blast  furnace  blowing  engine  became  quite  a 
specialty  of  the  establishment,  and  some  very  large  and  success- 
ful engines  of  this  class  were  turned  out.  It  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  of  this  period  that,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
those  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  old-established  works, 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  enlarge  its  equipment  by  the 
purchase  of  new  macliine  tools  such  as  were  coming  into  use  in 
the  newer  and  rapidly  growing  works  which  were  looking  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  past.  It  was  a  pride  of  Mr.  Holloway's 
to  do  work  of  a  size  and  quahty,  with  his  small  and  inadequate 
tools,  for  a  price  which  could  not  be  reached  by  rivals  who  were 
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better  equipped.  The  early  training  in  expedients  for  doing 
work  was  here  made  to  tell  for  the  interest  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  working,  and  the  application  of  portable  machinery  to 
operate  upon  massive  work  was  one  of  the  fundamental  features 
of  this  achievement. 

He  was  ably  seconded  in  his  endeavor  by  his  choice  of  most 
ca]iable  lieutenants  in  his  foundi-y  and  in  other  departments,  so 
that  it  was  a  boast,  which  the  result  justified,  that  they  could  cast 
a  blowing  engine  fly-wheel  with  an  accuracy  and  success  such 
that,  when  in  place  and  revolving,  the  unfinished  casting  would  run 
as  true  as  the  finished  fly-wheels  of  competitive  establishments. 
Mr.  Holloway  conducted  these  works  until  1887,  when  they  were 
sold  out  on  favorable  terms  to  the  Cleveland  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany, leaving  Mr.  Holloway  free  to  look  for  another  opportunity  for 
his  energy.  It  is  during  this  connection  with  the  Cuyahoga  Fur- 
nace Company  that  the  successful  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
ill  Cleveland  in  the  spring  of  18S3.  Mr.  Holloway  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  details  of  that  meeting, 
and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  visits  made  to  his  home  during 
that  pei-iod  of  preparation  that  the  acquaintance  of  a  few  j-ears 
before  ripened  into  a  friendship  which  the  writer  holds  as  a  cher- 
ished ]iossession. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  not  allowed  to  remain  idle — but  a  few 
months.  Almost  immediately  he  was  secured  under  a  seven 
years'  contract  on  favorable  terms  by  the  firm  of  H.  R  Worth- 
ington,  hj'draulic  engineers  of  New  York  Citj'.  His  duties  there 
were  various  in  all  lines  of  business,  estimating,  contracting, 
repairs,  and. design.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  in  189i, 
after  a  summer  of  rest,  he  became  connected  with  the  Snow 
Steam  Pump  Works  of  Bufl'alo  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation, 
and  remained  with  them  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Referring  now  to  his  relations  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  ^lechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Holloway  joined  it  among 
the  early  charter  members,  and  was  present  at  its  first  large  meet- 
ing for  the  reading  of  papers  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Turf 
Club  in  New  York  City,  in  November,  1880.  His  active  influence 
in  the  Cleveland  Convention  has  been  above  referred  to,  and  he 
served  as  manager  upon  its  Council  during  the  trying  early  years 
from  1880  to  1883.  and  was  elected  jn-esident  of  the  Society  in 
1884  to  succeed  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet.  This  made  him  the  fourth 
president  of  the  Society.     Upon  his  coming  to  New  York  in  1887 
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lio  was  at  once  appointed  to  tlie  laborious  duty  incident  upon 
service  upon  the  Society's  Finance  Committee  ;  and  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  to  tlie  rules  wliicli  made  the  past  presi- 
dents meinbei's  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  life,  he  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  this  work  most  cheerfully,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  regular  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  that  body. 
He  was  one  of  the  special  committee  entrusted  by  the  Council 
with  the  consideration  of  the  important  step  undertaken  in  the 
winter  of  1890  of  deciding  upon  the  policy  of  a  permanent  home 
or  Society  House,  and  although  his  attitude  was  distinctly  con- 
servative, it  was  wisely  so,  and  he  yiekled  at  once  to  the  cogency 
of  arguments  which  lead  to  the  purchase  of  the  premises  at  No. 
12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  and  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  Association,  who  hold  the 
real  estate.  He  was  of  invaluable  service  in  carrying  through  a 
troublesome  complication  which  arose  at  the  moment  in  which 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Library  Trustees,  and 
was  full  of  delight  when  the  outcome  was  favorable  to  what  he 
considered  the  best  interests  of  the  undertaking. 

But  it  was  at  meetings  of  the  Society  that  his  warm  interest 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  its  welfare  was  most  manifest.  There 
are  few  who  will  not  recall  how  painstaking  was  his  devotion 
to  the  bi-oadening  of  the  acquaintance  of  members  of  the  Society 
with  each  other.  Early  and  late  his  tactful  address,,  his  genial 
and  humorous  speech,  his  assiduous  looking  after  the  shy  and 
retiring,  must  be  memories  which  will  lie  in  many  hearts.  When 
in  1S90-91  it  was  decided  to  hold  reunions  of  members  and  their 
families,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  acquaintance  and  cement- 
ing the  bond  among  the  members,  at  the  Society  rooms,  he  was 
rarely  absent  and  always  full  of  helpfid  suggestions.  In  fact,  if  a 
personal  reference  will  be  permitted,  the  writer  would  say  that 
there  were  few,  or  none,  among  the  members  or  officers  of  the 
Society  to  whom  he  went  more  frequenth'  for  counsel  and  sug- 
gestion, or  whose  advice,  fi-eely  and  wisely  given,  has  been  more 
often  taken  than  that  received  from  Mr.  Holloway.  In  this 
respect  the  American  Societ}-  of  Mechanical  Engineers  will  per- 
haps never  know  how  much  of  its  prosjierity  during  these  last  ten 
years  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  thought  and  planning.  In  this 
relation  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Shortly  after  his  coming  to  New  York  City  the  project  was 
started   by  Prof.   Thomas  Egleston,  Mr.  James  C.  Bayles,  and 
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others,  to  form  in  this  city  an  oi-ganization  mainly  social  in  its 
character,  which  should  form  the  nucleus  for  greater  union  among 
engineers.  This  idea  took  shape  in  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New 
York  City,  and  while  it  is  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to  refer 
at  length,  or  in  detail,  to  its  history  and  prosperity,  it  may  yet  be 
said  with  truth  that  Mr.  Ilolloway  was  never  forgetful  of  the  op- 
portunity  which  this  organization  has  given  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  engineer,  and  that  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, as  its  president,  and  serving  it  on  its  exacting  committees, 
he  was  a  most  indefatigable,  faithful,  and  wise  councillor. 

Perhaps  no  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  genial,  inspiring, 
and  able  way  in  which  Mr.  HoUoway  devoted  himself  to  the 
pleasure  of  others  than  by  quoting  from  one  of  the  little  speeches 
which  he  threw  off  incidentally,  as  it  were,  and  like  sparks  from 
the  anvil  of  his  regular  work,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  even- 
ings at  which  the  mechanical  engineers  convened  in  1S91.  The 
Society  had  recently  received  a  gift  from  Professor  Egleston  of 
the  colonial  dining  table  which  had  belonged  to  Robert  Fulton, 
and  which  had  been  the  starting  point  for  giving  to  one  of  these 
evenings  the  complexion  of  reminiscences  of  Fulton  and  the  early 
development  of  steam-boating  in  America.  In  speaking  of  the 
table  and  Fulton's  relation  to  it,  he  said  : 

"  We  engineers  who,  in  late  years,  with  all  the  resources  of  good 
tools  and  variety  of  material  at  our  command,  have  made  sad  and 
lamentable  failures,  can  well  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
trials  and  difficulties  under  which  Robert  Fulton  struggled  when 
he  first  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  steam-driven  boats  on 
river  and  sea.  What  would  our  friend  here,  Andrew  Fletcher, 
whose  swift-moving  steamers  have  since  proudly  tossed'  from 
their  bow,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the  same  waters 
through  which  Fulton's  Clermont  struggled  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles,  have  thought  if  he  had  been  shown  a  board  pile  and  had 
been  asked  to  make  out  of  it  a  steamboat  boiler,  as  Fulton  had  to 
do  ?  I  dare  say  our  friend  well  remembei'S  when  the  widest  sheet 
of  boiler  plate  that  could  be  procured  was  but  26  inches ;  but  ^V 
inch  iron  plates  20  inches  wide  were  far  better  stock  from  which 
to  make  boilers  than  wooden  staves  bound  together  by  bands  of 
iron,  as  were  those  on  Fulton's  first  boat. 

"  No  doubt  engineers  in  the  old  times,  as  now,  were  wont  to  take 
to  the  home  circle  the  cares  and  vexations  of  their  business,  and 
BO  doubt  there  were  days  when,  after  a  night  of  restless  tossing, 
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trying  in  some  way  to  scheme  out  a  remedy  for  some  new  and 
unexpected  difficulties,  our  liero  sat  him  down  to  that  table,  his 
usual  genial  good  humor  gone,  and  with  few  words  for  wife  and 
children,  and  leaving  his  scarce  tasted  food,  he  walked  out,  as  has 
many  another,  to  take  up  anew  the  battle  of  life. 

•'  But  let  us  put  that  picture  aside.  Look  at  the  old  table  now  ; 
it  is  set  for  a  grand  supper  ;  its  broad  siu'face  is  loaded  with  the 
old-time  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  feast,  for  in  that  good  old 
time  a  banquet  table  had  on  it  much  besides  a  bunch  of  flowers 
and  a  few  empty  plates.  See  the  quaintly  di'essed  neighbors  who 
come  crowding  iu  to  take  their  place  at  the  table,  and  to  honor 
their  friend  and  host  whose  newh-  built  steam-moved  boat  has 
made  the  round  trip  to  Albany  and  back  inside  of  four  days,  and 
as  they  shake  the  hand  of  the  master  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  great  success,  they  little  dream  of  the  gi-and  future  of  which 
that  day's  performance  was  the  beginning.     .     .     . 

"  But  listen  again  :  The  genial  host  rises  to  resjjond.  Thanking 
them  for  all  their  good  wishes,  iu  modest  tones  he  is  telling  them 
something  of  the  trials  and  disappointments  he  had  encountered 
in  the  past ;  and  that  harder  than  all  else  to  bear,  had  been  the 
cruel  jeers  of  those  whom  once  he  had  counted  among  his  friends, 
but  who,  seeing  his  persistency  in  his  purpose,  had  tui-ned  from 
him  with  bitter  words.  He  is  telling  his  guests  that,  impelled  by 
a  belief  that  he  would  at  last  succeed,  he  could  not  turn  back, 
but  now  that  the  hour  of  his  triumph  had  come  he  had  only  the 
kindhest  feelings  toward  all.  He  tells  them  that  beyond  the 
present  he  sees  the  time  coming  iu  which  not  only  the  waters  of 
the  noble  Hudson,  but  those  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  and  the  mighty 
Mississij)pi  as  well,  would  be  dotted  over  with  steamboats  carrj-ing 
to  and  fro  the  wealth  and  products  of  an  immense  empire,  and 
that  on  the  ocean  the  steamship  would  bear  messages  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  lands  ;  and  that  long  after  they  had  all  passed 
away,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  the  coming  engineers,  the  white 
flag  of  a  peaceful  commerce  would  cement  in  a  bond  of  one  com- 
mon welfare  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Another  example,  in  his  most  charming  vein,  he  rewrote  for 
Locoraotlve  Engineering  after  presenting  it  at  a  "  locomotive 
evening"  in  the  series  of  Societj'  reunions.  I  quote  it,  with  his 
permission,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  used  by  Mr.  Jas.  F.  Lewis 
in  his  most  appreciative  memorial  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Mining  Eni^ineers. 
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"  It  was  a  little  thing — simply  a  small  picture  of  an  old-style  locomotive  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  page  of  a  technical  journal  ....  and  a  line  below  it 
which  read  as  follows  :  '  Old  Cuyahoga  Engine,  Built  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.'   .... 

"The  pictured  engine  might  be  the  'Reindeer,'  'Antelope,'  '  Leopard,' or  any 
other  of  the  fleet  engines  designed  by  Ethan  Rogers  ;  but  no  matter  which  one 
it  was,  it  was,  in  its  dny,  a  beauty  and  a  runner.  It  looks  light,  the  engineers  of 
to  day  will  say.  "Well,  it  was  light,  and  fortunately  so  ;  for  the  road  on  which 
it  had  to  run  was  made  of  light  iron  rails,  in  many  places  spiked  to  slabs  that  lay 
on  top  of  the  gr(imi<l,  with  neither  ballast  under  them  nor  ditches  beside  them  ; 
and  many  a  time  did  the  engines  come  into  the  round-house,  after  heavy  rains, 
clay-washed  from  truck  to  top  of  smoke-stack.  Those  new  roads  were  not  only 
unballasted,  but  they  were  so  uneven  that  had  not  the  engines  been  lightly  built 
and  of  the  best  wrought-iron,  they  would  have  wrenched  themselves  to  pieces  on 
the  roads  they  had  to  travel  on. 

"Those  were  pioneer  days  for  railroads  in  Ohio.  The  few  and  newly  built 
roads  were  mostly  through  the  woods  and  swamps,  having  a  single  track,  with 
infrequent  eidings,  but  with  plenty  of  wet-wood  stations  in  the  winter  and  plenty 
of  dry-water  stations  in  the  summer,  and  telegraph-lines  at  no  time  ;  but  the 
engines — they  were  daisies  1     .     .     .     . 

"  I  suppose,  if  any  of  the  engineers  of  to-day,  the  fellows  who  run  the  big 
moguls  or  the  consolidations  or  the  Hyers  on  the  limited,  should  happen  to  .see 
this  picture,  they  would  wonder  among  themselves  what  thiit  curved  arm  near 
the  air-chamber  of  the  pump  was  for — tliat  is,  if  they  happened  to  know  that 
pumps  were  at  one  time  used  on  locomotives ;  and  they  would  wonder  why  two 
valve-stems  came  out  of  the  steam-chest.  But  you  and  I  know  that  the  curved 
arm  worked  the  independent  cut-off  valve  that  Rogers  put  on  the  '  Cuyahoga 
engines,'  and  which  helped  to  make  them  famous  in  their  day  ;  for  the  vim  with 
which  they  would  start  a  heavy  train,  and  the  economy  with  which  they  used 
steam  while  under  way,  used  to  astonish  the  down-East  engineers  who  came  out 
West,  later  on,  with  their  heavier-built  engines. 

"Many  and  long  were  the  di.><putes  anil  discussions  of  the  men  who  used  to 
run  and  swear  by  the  '  old  Cuyahoga  engines  '  as  to  tlieir  .superior  merits,  as 
compared  with  engines  brought  from  the  E  stern  shops  and  run  on  the  same  or 
adjoining  roads  ;  and  oddly  enough  did  they  settle  it.  When  differences  now 
exist  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  make  of  locomotive  over  another,  the  settlement 
of  the  question  is  left  to  scientific  experts,  who  are  usually  profe.ssors  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  some  college  or  technical  school,  who  proceed  to  lash  students 
to  the  front  of  the  engine,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cow-calcher,  furnishing  them 
with  levers,  pulleys,  strings,  indicators,  stop-watches,  etc.,  with  instructions  to 
take  cards  from  the  two  steam-eylindors  under  the  varying  conditions  of  load, 
speed,  and  grade.  The  observers  come  back  from  the  trip  with  their  hair  full  of 
dust  and  cinders,  their  faces  marked  with  grime,  and  their  hats  fu'l  of  slips  of 
paper  covered  with  curved  lines,  all  differing  from  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty. 
Over  tliete  curved  lines  grave  professors  then  solemnly  ponder,  accotinting  as 
best  they  may  for  their  sinuosity,  and  guessing  at  what  they  cannot  explain  ; 
after  which,  with  the  aid  of  planometers,  scales,  and  logarithm.^,  they  figure  out 
that  one  engine  is  better  than  the  other. 

'■  Not  so  were  settled  the  questions  as  to  which  locomotive  could  pull  more, 
steam  better,  run  faster  or  hang  on  longer,  in  the  days  in  which  flourished  the 
old  Cuyahoga  engines.     There  were  good  talkers  among  the  runners  of   those 
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days,  wlio  were  not  afraid  to  express,  in  language  often  more  expressive  than 
(lolite,  wliat  they  thoiiglit  in  favor  of  iheir  own  engines,  or  in  disparagement  of 
others  ;  and  many  a  summer  day  was  made  warmer  as  a  group  of  engineers  on 
tlie  shady  side  of  the  round-house  wliittled,  bragged,  and  bantered  eacli  other. 
Once,  after  an  unusually  warm  debate  over  the  performance  of  a  newly  arrived 
Eastern  engine,  as  compared  with  a  pet  engine  built  at  the  'old  Cuyahoga,' it 
was  decided  to  have  a  trial  of  the  two  engines  in  order  to  settle  the  matter. 

"  The  consent  of  the  master-nieclianic  having  been  obtained,  a  trial  was 
arranged,  whiili,  in  every  respect,  differed  from  the  trial-trips  as  now  made  and 
above  described.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was,  which  of  the  two  engines, 
having  the  same  quantity  of  wood  and  water,  could  go  tlie  farther  on  the  same 
day  and  over  the  same  track  ?  So  it  was  arranged  that  the  '  Cuyahoga  engine ' 
and  the  Eastern  or  Yankee  engine,  as  it  was  called,  should  both  startonan  equal 
footing  from  Columbus,  and  run  as  far  as  they  could  towards  Cleveland  without 
replenishing.  It  may  be  well  understood  that  each  engine  was  put  in  the  be-t 
possible  trim,  and  each  engineer  and  6reman  was  at  his  best.  Along  the  line  at 
every  town  were  gathered  the  railroad  men,  from  the  wood-sawyer  to  the  station- 
agent,  to  greet  and  cheer  their  favorites  as  they  rolled  along  northward,  until,  at 
last,  the  Eastern  engine  struck  the  descending  grade  several  miles  outside  of 
Cleveland,  and  by  its  aid  managed  to  crawl  into  the  depot,  bereft  of  wood,  water, 
and  steam.  Then  the  query  was,  Where  was  the  '  Cuyahoga  engine,'  of  which 
so  much  was  expected  ?  had  it  gone  dead  and  cold  somewhere  back  in  the  woods, 
and  would  another  engine  have  to  be  sent  out  to  drag  it  in,  lifeless  and  disgraced  ? 

"  For  a  while  it  looked  blue  for  the  Cleveland  boys,  but  not  long  ;  for  soon 
their  pet  engine  was  seen  bowling  down  the  grade,  and,  as  it  neared  the  depot, 
the  crowd  parted  to  clear  the  track,  when  the  engineer  motioned  to  open  the 
switch  leading  to  the  Lake  Shore  track.  Then,  with  a  defiant  blast  of  victory, 
it  dashed  between  the  long  lines  of  spectators,  turned  its  front  towards  Bnffalo, 
and,  climbing  the  heavy  eastward  grade,  the  backwoods  engine  rolled  on,  and 
never  stopped  until  it  reached  Painesville,  thirty  miles  away,  and,  like  Sheridan. 
won  the  day.  Such  a  test  would  not  at  this  time  be  deemed  at  all  scientific,  or 
perhaps  satisfactory  ;  but  it  settled  the  dispute  years  ago,  wljen  the  trial-trip  was 
run  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland. 

"  The  shops  from  which  these  engines  came  were  the  first  in  which  locomotives 
were  built  in  tlie  West  ;  and  they  had  few  or  none  of  the  appliances  with  which 
the  present  locomotive-works  are  so  well  supplied.  They  were  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  liiver,  with  no  tracks  near  on  which  to  place  the  engines 
afii'r  they  were  completed  ;  and  many  a  man  would  have  shaken  his  head,  had  he 
been  asUed  to  build  engines  in  such  a  shop  and  with  such  tools,  and  then  to  take 
them  over  a  rickety  pontoon-bridge  in  order  to  deliver  them  on  a  railroad  track. 
But  Ethan  Hogers  had  the  genius  to  manage  it,  and  the  pluck  to  dare  it. 

"  What  a  time  it  used  to  be,  when  it  was  noised  about  town  that  Rogers  was 
going  to  take  a  new  locomotive  over  the  bridge  !  and  what  a  job  it  was  to  get  it 
up  out  of  the  yard  into  the  .street,  and  to  run  it  around  there  on  an  improvised 
turn-table  !  After  this  was  accomplished,  long  timbers  were  laid  across  the  old 
pontoon-bridge  and  a  short  distance  on  the  op|)Osite  bank.  In  the  meantime, 
steam  had  l)een  raised  in  the  boiler,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  driven  from  off 
the  bridge,  and  the  street  cleared  for  a  run  which  might  result  in  reaching  the 
other  side,  or  in  sinking  bridge  and  all  to  the  bottom,  just  as  luck,  or  .skill,  and 
tlie  coolness  of  Rogers  at  the  throttle  might  decide.     At  last  the  decisive  moment 
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is  come  ;  and,  with  a  shriek  that  might  indicate  defiance  or  despair,  the  throttle 
is  opened  and  the  engine  makes  a  dash  at  the  bridge,  which,  feeling  its  weight, 
begins  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper,  as  tlie  spectators  hold  their  breath  and  wonder 
why  he  don't  go  faster  ;  but  Rogers  has  done  it  before,  and  he  will  do  it  again. 
Nearing  the  opposite  end  of  the  bridge,  with  the  water  behind  him  awash  on  the 
pontoons,  and  the  sinking  track  showing  a  sharp  upgrade  before  him,  he  pulls 
the  throttle-valve  to  its  widest  notch,  and  the  spurred  engine,  leaping  as  if  for 
life,  with  a  breathing  exhaust  that  tells  of  the  struggle  it  is  making,  climbs  up 
from  off  the  sinking  bridge,  and  lands  on  the  bank  safe  and  triumphant.'" 

But  this  memorial  grows  too  long  and  is  likely  to  trespass  upon 
what  others  would  like  to  say  in  regretful  memory  of  their  friend. 
We  all  have  known  of  lovely  men ;  we  all  have  known  strong 
men.  It  is  not  given  to  many  to  combine  strength  with  grace  and 
loveliness ;  to  combine  decision  of  character  with  a  persuasive 
manner ;  and,  above  all,  to  own  and  to  exhibit  the  loveliness  and 
purity  of  personal  character  which  have  made  all  who  knew  Mr. 
Holloway  justly  proud  to  claim  him  as  their  friend. 
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(Founder  of  the  Society  and  Past  President.) 

Note  bv  the  Secretary. — It  was  thought  by  some  of  the  many  friends  of 
tlie  late  J.  F.  Holloway  that  the  debt  which  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  owed  to  tlie  devoted  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  it  made  it  fitting 
that  more  than  the  usual  memorial  monograph  sliould  be  provided  for  at  the 
convention  of  the  Society  which  followed  liis  death.  There  were  many  who 
would  value  an  opportunity  outside  of  the  regular  business  of  the  convention  to 
record  their  affection  and  admiration  for  him. 

In  view  of  the  rights  of  others,  however,  it  seemed  unwise  to  devote  a  regular 
session  of  a  busy  convention  to  a  matter  of  personal  character  liUe  this,  so  that 
it  was  arranged  to  hold  an  extra  or  voluntary  session  at  a  time  not  otherwise 
assigned,  at  which  only  those  interested  need  be  present.  This  was  held  at  3 
P.M.,  Wednesday,  December  2,  189(i.  and  so  sincere  and  admirable  were  the 
tributes  presented  that  they  have  been  gathered  together  into  the  following 
form.  The  session  was  called  to  order  by  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet,  who  had  pre- 
ceded llr.  Holloway  in  the  presidential  office,  and  was  opened  by  the  memorial 
Tuonograph,  No.  722,  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.   W.  F.  Durfte. — The  poet  Wordsworth  once  said  : 

"  There  is  one  great  society  alone  on  earth. 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead." 

In  recent  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  genial  society  and  kindly 
counsel  of  a  noble  living  man,  who  has  gone  hence  and  taken  his 
appointed  place  among  the  noble  dead.  The  scenes  whicli  once 
knew  liim  will  know  him  no  more;  but  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
his  sterling  worth  lias  builded  a  monument  which  will  endure  for- 
ever. Earth  has  far  too  few  such  men.  The  forces  of  evil  are  so 
assertive  in  modern  life,  the  greed  for  wealth  at  any  price  so 
eager,  the  rush  and  crush  for  place  and  power  so  terrible,  that  the 
friendship  of  a  man  so  cool,  calm,  self-poised,  able,  honest,  genial, 
just,  and  generous  as  he  of  whom  we  speak  with  poor  and  inade- 
quate words,  was  as  grateful  and  refreshing  as  "  the  shadow  of  a 
,great  rock  in  a  weary  land."     My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hollo- 
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way  commenced  in  1863,  when  he  was  the  superintendent  and 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace,  and  tlie 
friendship  then  begun  grew  with  the  rolling  years  and  strength- 
ened with  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  in  a  somewhat  broad  ex})erience 
of  men,  I  remember  no  one  who  would  give  better  counsel,  or 
who  seemed  to  have  a  broader  foundation  of  that  homely,  old- 
fashioned,  granitic  rock  of  sterling  character,  common  se^ise — the 
ability  to  do  or  say  the  right  thing  in  the  i-ight  way  at  the  right 
time — than  J.  F.  Holloway. 

His  character  will  always  be  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  knew  him,  and  his  life-work  an  effective  illustration  of 
the  possibility  of  attaining  admirable  results  by  means  wiiicli 
modern  engineers,  despite  the  "  maxima  cum  laude "  of  their 
diplomas,  would  regard  as  the  perfection  of  the  inadequate.  Mv. 
Ilolioway  was  not  tiie  kind  of  man  to  quarrel  with  his  tools  ;  he 
regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  make  the  means  with  which  he  was 
provided  do  the  work  offered,  and  do  it  excellently.  Obstacles 
with  him  were  merely  things  to  be  resolutely  encountered  and 
triumphantly  overcome ;  and  now  he  has  triumphed  over  ail  the 
ills  of  time  in  laying  down  the  sacred  burden  of  life  so  stuidily 
borne  these  many  years.     It  has  been  said  : 

"  lie  most  Uvea 
Who  tliiiiks  most,  feels  the  noblesi,  acts  the  best." 

In  tiiis  sens(j,our  friend's  life  was  full  ;ind  abundant,  and  I  am 
confident  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  tiiat  no  man  ever 
fuililled  the  duties  of  his  sphere  of  action  with  more  honest,  pains- 
taking, and  successful  endeavor,  and  none  ever  better  deserved 
that  commendation  which  will  surely  bo  his,  "  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

Col.  E.  D.  Meier. — Mr.  Ilolioway  was  reniai'kaljle  for  cli'arness 
of  analysis.  With  the  utmost  patience  he  would  weigli  and  scru- 
tinize the  action  of  a  machine,  and  give  to  each  member  and  each 
ciicumstance  its  due  credit  for  the  work  accomplished.  He  under- 
stood fully  before  he  attempted  to  describe,  and  then  in  words  so 
plain  and  lucid  told  the  story  that  conviction  and  concurrence 
were  natural  and  easy  to  every  one  wlio  I'l-ad.  What  seemed 
doubtful  before  became  self-evidimt  from  his  simple  words,  and 
there  was  something  genial,  I  might  almost  say  poetic  in  his  style, 
that  made  you  feel  that  you  wanted  to  be  convinced,  to  Im;  at  one 
Avith  him.     Aiid  how  his  heart  opened  to  friendship!     To  do  true 
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and  lionest  work  in  tho  profession  was  a  passport  to  his  good 
opinion.  Could  anytliing  be  more  toucliing  antl  yet  replete  with 
most  subtle  and  gentle  wit  than  the  celebration  of  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  the  Nestor  of  American  Engineers  which  he  planned 
and  carried  tlii'ough  ?  The  tabooed  "  set  s])eeches  "  were  avoided, 
yet  all  frientls  were  heard  in  mimic  accusation  and  defence.  Thus 
fun  chose  the  words,  and  proud  friendship  gave  the  facts,  and  the 
tribute  became  more  adequate  and  lasting  than  any  '•  set  speeches  " 
could  have  made  it. 

How  willing  was  he  to  be  the  butt  in  friendly  tilt,  and  how 
skilfully  he  parried  I 

He  has  left  us  not  to  mourn,  for  to  have  known  him  can  be 
only  a  happy  and  pleasant  memory. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Emery. — In  the  unexpected  and  somewhat  un- 
timely death  of  Past-President  J.  F.  Holloway,  all  have  suffered 
an  irreparable  loss.  His  was  one  of  those  rare  characters  who 
love  to  rule  and  ruled  bj'  love.  He  was  always  thinking  of  others 
rather  than  himself,  the  mark,  according  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  of 
a  true  gentleman.  "We  can  hardly  realize  that  he  is  not  at  this 
moment  moving  quietly  among  us,  introducing  one  to  another, 
and  studying  means  and  methods  whereby  we  may  be  instructed 
or  amused.  He  was  ever  the  same  in  business  and  in  jji'ivate  life, 
winning  friends  and  making  conquests  in  a  genial,  unobtrusive 
way  which  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  "We 
miss  him  as  an  engineer,  as  a  valuable  member  of  this  Society 
who  has  several  times  served  it  officially,  but,  above  all,  we  miss 
him  as  a  friend  ;  we  miss  him  because  we  loved  him,  and  we 
loved  him  because  he  first  loved  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  D.  West. — I  was  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Hol- 
loway  for  about  six  years,  during  his  presidency  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Steam  Foundry  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  I  feel  privileged 
to  lay  claim  to  know  something  of  his  many  virtues  as  a  true  man, 
mechanical  engineer,  and  able  manager. 

Every  man  who  labors  to  leave  the  world  better  than  he  found 
it,  and  encourages  his  fellowman  to  a  higher  life,  as  well  as  to 
render  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  those  in  distress  or  trouble, 
is  deserving  of  recognition  and  gratitude  at  the  hands  of  all  believ- 
ing in  whiit  is  noble,  grand,  and  true  in  man.  My  close  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Holloway  under  his  able  management  of  the  "Old 
Cuyahoga"  caused  me  to  observe  almost  daily  some  new  quality 
in  his  character  to  increase  my  I'espect  and  admiration  for  him. 
40 
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Among  the  best  things  to  be  said  of  him  is  the  great  respect 
which  all  his  employees  entertained  for  him.  His  actions  had 
proven  to  them  all  that  they  knew  where  to  turn  if  in  need  of  a 
true  friend.  Rank  or  station  had  very  little  weight  with  him^ 
unless  such  had  been  secured  b}'  merit.  lie  was  a  true  American 
and  a  thorough  believer  in  encouraging  man  to  lift  himself. 
A  self-made  man  stood  higher  in  his  estimation  than  a  king. 
He  loved  his  fellowman  and  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  do 
him  good,  and  there  are  many  living  to-day  who  could  testify 
to  his  aid  as  being  that  which  started  them  on  their  road  to 
success. 

His  interest  in  meciianical  matters  throughout  tlie  world  and 
at  his  own  works  was  unbounded.  His  nature  was  that  of  the 
true  mechanic,  and  he  always  exhibited  the  greatest  skill  and 
unerring  judgment  in  all  his  undertakings.  Whatever  lie  did 
always  caused  those  under  him  to  recognize  his  ability  as  a  master 
hand,  both  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and  manager.  There  cannot 
be  too  much  said  in  his  praise.  The  world  is  better  for  his  hav- 
ing lived,  and  could  there  be  only  moi'e  like  him  than  there  are,  the 
world  would  be  much  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ijine. — I  wish  to  add  my  word  of  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Holloway. 

We  were  from  the  same  county  in  Ohio,  and  my  acquaintance 
dates  back  to  my  boyhood.  There  are  three  points  in  his  noble 
and  well-rounded  character  that  I  desire  to  mention.  First,  his 
consideration  of  and  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  young  men. 
Pardon  a  personal  allusion. 

I  well  remember  that  with  mingled  feelings  of  diilidence  and 
pleasure  I  showed  him  through  a  shop  that  I  had  charge  of  at  tlu' 
early  age  of  twenty-two,  and  how  hapjj}'^  he  made  me  by  a  word 
of  praise  here  and  there,  and  a  word  or  two  of  advice  from  his 
experience,  'given  so  graciously  as  not  to  seem  like  criticism. 
Two  years  later  I  visited  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  Co.  woi'ks 
in  Cleveland,  and  on  asking  Mr.  Holloway  for  permission  to  go 
through  the  works,  he  not  only  granted  it,  but  personally  con- 
ducted me  through  very  carefully.  One  remark  of  his  comes  to 
my  mind.  AVe  stopped  to  look  at  a  planer.  A  large  casting  was 
fastenetl  by  the  side  of  the  planer,  on  the  floor,  and  a  tool  on  an 
upright  bolted  to  the  planer  table  was  going  back  and  fortli, 
planing  the  side  of  the  casting.  He  remarked  :  "  I  don't  see  the 
sense  of  moving  a  ten-ton  casting  against  a  ten-pound  steel  tool. 
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Do  you  i "  While  at  dinner  in  a  hotel  that  day,  Mr.  Ilolloway 
laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  kindly  asked  me  if  I  could 
come  to  his  office  at  two  o'clock.  I  went,  and  he  said  that  after  I 
had  been  in,  the  manager  of  the  largest  iron  mine  on  Lake  Su- 
perior had  called,  inquiring  for  a  draughtsman  and  master  me- 
chanic, and  that  he  had  recommended  me.  It  resulted  in  my 
starting  for  Lake  Superior  within  a  week.  Many  young  men 
could  give  the  same  testimony  of  his  thoughtful  helpfulness. 
Some  years  later,  when  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers were  on  a  trip  to  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, it  was  my  privilege  to  assist  in  showing  them  about  some 
of  the  mines. 

Just  before  the  business  meeting  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Ilolloway 
came  to  me  and  said,  "  You  will  be  elected  a  member  to-night." 
I  told  him  that  I  was  more  of  a  mechanical  than  mining  engineer. 
He  assured  me  that  it  was  all  right,  and  I  was  made  a  member, 
with  Mr.  IloUoway's  name  first  on  the  application. 

ily  second  point  is  the  rare  good  combination  of  engineer  and 
business  man  found  in  Mr.  Ilolloway.  He  knew  just  where  to 
stop  finishing  or  putting  on  unnecessary  work. 

My  third  point  is  his  loyal  fidelity  to  trusts  committed  to  him. 
lie  was  a  Christian  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

AVhen  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  Steam  Furnace  Co.  he  had 
several  flattering  offers  to  go  elsewhere  and  with  higher  salary 
than  he  could  expect  where  he  was.  Ilis  partner,  Mr.  Castle, 
having  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  an  interest  in  the  works, 
^Ir.  Ilolloway  declined  all  offers  and  stayed  by  the  trust,  and  so 
did  exceedingly  well  by  the  family  of  his  late  partner  and  all  con- 
cerned. !Mr.  Ilolloway  was  a  pattern  man,  and  I  for  one  feel  that 
I  have  lost  a  good  antl  kind  elder  brother. 

Jlr.  Francis  11.  Richards. — There  must,  I  think,  be  few  among 
the  members  of  this  Society  who  do  not,  on  such  occasions  as  this, 
look  back  to  their  student  days  and  remember  with  what  respect 
they  held  the  memory  and  works  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
industrial  engineering,  such  men  as  Watt,  Stephenson,  Brunei, 
Trevithick,  Fulton,  and  many  others  who  had  then  finished  their 
work  and  laid  down  their  burdens.  What  an  inspiration  it  has 
been  to  man\'  a  young  engineer  to  go  over  the  story  of  the  labors, 
the  failures  and  successes,  which  made  up  in  such  large  measure 
the  lives  of  nearly  all  of  those  men,  our  eminent  ])redecessors  ! 

Our  friend   IIollo\v;iy,   who  so  many  of  us  might  well  term 
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"  our  elder  brother  Holloway,"  alvva\'s  impressed  me  as  naturally 
belonging  to  that  company  of  pioneers  who,  beginning  a  cen- 
tury ago,  laid  so  firmly  the  basis  for  that  enormous  extension  of 
the  industrial  arts  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  present 
generation. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Holloway  began  in  1882,  and  I  well 
remember  our  first  meeting  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  this  Society. 
Our  acquaintance  so  casually  begun  soon  ripened  into  a  friendship 
which  continued  unbi'oken  until  he  passed  from  among  us.  I 
have  met  Mi'.  Holloway  in  many  different  places  and  under 
varied  circumstances,  and  he  was  always  the  same  genial  soul, 
and  never  seemed  to  lose  that  deep  sincerity  which  was  one  of 
his  distinguishing  characteristics.  Meeting  him  frequently  in  his 
own  works  at  Cleveland,  at  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleve- 
land, at  the  conventions  of  this  Society,  and  at  its  banquets  and 
tours  of  inspection,  I  early  fftund  him  to  be  a  man  with  a  many- 
sided  experience,  and  always  taking  a  healthful  and  progressive 
view  of  whatever  scene  lay  before  him. 

When  we  remember  how  truly  the  progress  of  the  world  is 
controlled  by  the  smaller  and  often  silent  forces — how  the  switch- 
point,  so  to  speak,  on  the  railway  of  time,  rather  than  the  engi- 
neers and  conductors,  determine  by  •  what  route  the  train  of 
progress  shall  travel,  we  may  well  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  quiet 
and  unassuming  men  like  Holloway  are  not  in  fact  the  real  pilots 
who  have  been,  unconscioush'  or  otherwise^  determining  the 
direction  and  the  manner  of  the  onward  march  of  our  modern 
industries. 

Especially  can  I  commend  what  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Hollo- 
way's  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men,  and 
especially  of  such  as  gave  promise  of  ability  in  engineering 
lines.  Few  'who  have  known  him  will  cease  to  miss  him,  ami 
few  there  be  who  have  known  him  who  may  not  well  emulate 
his  example. 

Mr.  JoJtn  Stanton. — In  pa3nng  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  departed  brother  Holloway,  I  will  refrain  from  attempting 
any  biography  or  fi'om  recounting  his  professional  experiences 
and  triumphs.  The  beautiful  memorial  which  our  Secretary  has 
prepared  fully  covers  that  ground,  and  any  words  from  me  on 
that  point  would  be  at  this  time  entirely  superfluous.  But  I  will 
give  you,  in  a  few  words,  my  own  impressions  as  to  his  personal 
characteristics,  which,  after  all,  were  the  attractions  which  bound 
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to  him  SO  strongly  those  witli  whom  he  came  into  close  personal 
relationship.  He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  of  a 
winning  and  gracious  demeanor,  and  ever  ready  to  help,  by  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  any  one  who  came  to  him  for  counsel 
or  advice.  Sincere  in  his  professional  statements,  sincere  in  his 
business  transactions,  and  sincere  in  his  friendship,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  gathered  around  him  so  many  sincere  friends.  During 
the  twenty  or  more  years  in  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  enjoy  his  friendship,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  take  counsel 
with  him  on  professional  matters,  besides  having  had.  from  time 
to  time,  business  transactions  with  him.  and  I  have  always  found 
tiiat  the  advice  he  gave  me  and  the  machinery  he  .constructed 
for  me  were  alike  sensible  and  substantial — characteristic  of  the 
man. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Engineers"  Club  in  ISsS,  he  look  an 
active  part  in  its  management,  having  been  its  honored  President 
for  two  years,  and  those  of  us  who  came  into  almost  ilaily  contact 
with  him  there  can  best  appreciate  the  genial  and  graceful  manner 
in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  and  cared  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  his  fellow  members ;  for  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  best  of  companions  himself,  but  seemed  to  have  the 
gift  of  promoting  companionship  and  good  feeling  amongst  others. 
Although  he  totally  abstained  from  the  use  of  stimulants,  yet  he 
found  great  pleasure  in  attending  our  feasts  and  other  social 
gatherings,  where  he  was  wont  to  delight  us  with  speeches  replete 
with  information  and  illumined  by  flashes  of  the  most  delicate  wit 
and  humor. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  a  man  who,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  acted 
well  his  part :  as  apprentice  and  workman  in  a  shop,  following  his 
calling  with  intelligence  and  industry;  as  an  employer,  just  and 
generous  ;  as  an  engineer  and  business  man,  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community ;  as  an  associate  and  a  companion,  beloved 
by  all;  while  in  his  domestic  life  he  was  beyond  reproach. 
Surely  his  character  was  entirely  symmetrical.  And  j'et,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Mr.  Holloway  had  lived  beyond  the  mark  of  three 
score  years  and  ten.  and  although  to  those  who  were  close  to  him 
he  seemed  to  be  still  a  strong  man,  in  vigorous  health,  yet  nature 
will  have  its  way,  and  when  the  dread  summons  arrives  there  is 
no  possibility  of  evading  it.  Our  comrade  is  no  longer  with  us  in 
the  flesh,  but  his  exam])le  and  memory  of  his  kindly  and  sym- 
]iathetic  personality  still  remain  with  us.  and  I  doubt  not,  sir.  that 
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in  spirit  be  is  still  with  this  Society,  in  which  he  took  so  great  an 
interest. 

"  So  wben  a  goi)d  man  dies, 
For  years  beyond  his  ken 
The  lii!;ht  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  path  of  men,"' 

Mr.  liobert  W.  Hunt. — It  is  witli  a  sad  heart  tliat  I  seek  to  lay 
my  tribute  on  the  tomb  of  our  departed  friend.  The  engineer 
seeks  to  solve  the  jjroblems  of  nature,  understanding  them  never. 
He  seeks  to  use  those  forces  which  are  really  so  be\'ond  his  conti'ol. 
But  of  all  problems  pi'esented  to  the  human  mind,  what  so  great 
as  that  of  life  itself^  and  under  the  duties  and  the  burdens  of  the 
wonderful  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  it  is  he 
who  seeks  to  make  those  around  him  better  and  happier  who  is 
the  best  citizen  and  best  serves  that  overruling  power  which  has 
given  this  duty  to  all  of  us. 

We  of  this  Society,  and  particularly  those  of  the  older  mem- 
bers, are  somewhat  like  soldiers  recalling  their  former  campaigns; 
and  so  it  is  with  all  men  and  all  conditions.  Fortunate!}',  it  is  the 
pleasant  things  which  stand  out  prominently.  The  trials  and  the 
tribulations  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  the  successful  repulse 
of  the  attack  that  is  recalled.  It  is  the  overwhelming  triumph 
of  the  conquering  charge  which  is  remembered,  and  it  is  the  touch 
of  the  elbow  of  those  faithful  friends  who  made  those  things  pos- 
sible, which  delight  the  recollection  anil  the  heart  in  retrospection. 
And  so  we  of  this  Society,  in  looking  back  to  those  early  days,  to 
those  friendships  formed  as  this  Society  was  organized  and  brought 
up  to  its  present  successful  status,  recall  those  dear  ones  gone 
who  made  it  what  it  is.  Think  of  the  great  engineer,  the  suc- 
cessful mechanic,  the  steadfast  friend,  "Worthington  ;  the  brilliant, 
the  lovable,  and  loving  IIolIe\' ;  that  heartful  man  of  all-pervading 
humanity — Cox  ;  and  now  the  gentle,  the  affectionate  Ilolloway. 
What  a  galaxy  we  have !  I  suppose,  I  know,  that  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  must,  too,  be  forming  those  associations  which, 
in  after  life,  will  be  just  as  precious  to  them  as  these  are  to  us.  And 
it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Were  it  otherwise,  life  would  not 
be  worth  living.  The  dead  are  gone  ;  we  mourn  the  dead.  But 
the  living  are  here,  and  they  are  here  to  carry  out  the  duties  so 
well  performed  b}'  the  just  dead.  And  can  anj*  of  us  ask  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  us — and  may  we 
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hope  that  it  can  be  paitl  as  vre  pay  it  to-day  to  tlie  meiiK)ry  of 
HoUoway — can  we  ask  a  higher  tribute,  a  better  epitapli  than 
this — he  was  no  man's  enemy  ;  he  was  a  long-suffering,  a  forgiv- 
ing, anil  a  loving  friend  to  all  humanity  i 

Mr.  Worcester  li.  Warner. — I  rise  to  speak  of  Mr.  llolloway 
as  one  who  loved  him,  and  yet  in  that  position  I  ara  not  unicjue, 
foi',  "To  know hini  was  to  love  him,  to  name  him  was  to  praise""; 
ant!  you  all  know  him — you  have  known  him  for  many  years — 
and  you  must  all  have  loved  him.  I  recall  to-day  the  time  when 
I  first  met  him,  away  back  in  1881.  He  was  then  President  of 
tlie  Civil  Engineers'  Club  in  Cleveland,  and  I  was  a  newcomer  in 
the  city  and  was  welcomed  by  him,  and  I  rejiiember  from  that  time 
on  his  genial  cordiality  and  the  Christian  spirit  and  lovable  nature 
that  he  manifested  everywhere.  So  I  can  see  and  j^ou  can  see  why 
we  all  loved  him.  I  followed  him  in  all  these  years.  In  fact,  all 
the  younger  engineers  have  followed  him  and  have  willingl}'  sat  at 
his  feet  to  learn,  and  I  can  recall  many  instances  where  he  has 
maile  men  better  and  made  men  happier,  but  I  will  mention  onh' 
one  that  occurred  in  this  room  just  a  year  ago  now.  A  paper  had 
been  read — a  paper  in  which  the  members  were  not  interested. 
It  was  opened  for  discussion  and  nobodv  had  anything  to  say, 
until  Mr.  llolloway,  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  stood  up 
and  asked  the  author  of  the  paper  some  question  about  it,  and 
made  a  pleasant  little  address  referring  to  some  interesting  feat- 
ures of  the  subject,  and  that  started  the  discussion.  One  member 
after  another  got  up  and  spoke,  and  it  was  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion that  resulted.  After  the  meeting  I  went  to  Mr.  llolloway 
and  said :  "  I  want  to  thank  you  personal!}'  for  the  kindness  j'ou 
have  tlone  to  the  author  of  that  paper."  And  his  genial  reply  I 
remember  well.  He  said  :  "  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  want  the  engine 
to  get  on  a  centre ;  I  thought  I  would  pry  it  over."  That  is  all 
he  did  ;  he  pried  it  over  the  centre  and  started  the  wheels  run- 
ning, and  we  were  all  happy,  and  the  author  of  the  paper  was 
happy — thanks  to  this  one  man's  tact  and  good  heart  and  fine 
insight,  which  he  alwaj's  manifested  wherever  he  was  and  in  what- 
ever associations  he  was  found. 

I  recall  the  old  quotation  that  we  have  heard  from  our  child- 
hood ;  we  are  hearing  it  very  often,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  never  found  tiie  man  to  whom  it  was  more  truly  applicable 
than  to  Mr.  llolloway,  and  so  permit  me  in  conclusion  to  repeat 
to  you  the  familiar  lines:  "His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
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SO  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  Ijefore  tlie  whole 
world  and  say.  He  was  a  man." 

Mr.  Snow*  — M_y  acquaintance  with  Mr.  HoUoway  was  rather 
of  short  duration,  onh'  intimately  after  we  had  been  associated  in 
business.  "\Ve  found  IVIr.  liolloway  a  veiy  able  adviser  and  re- 
lied on  his  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  our  business,  and  we  always 
found  it  to  be  very  good.  We  not  only  profited  by  his  advice 
in  our  business,  but  we  all  grew  to  love  him  and  regard  him  as  a 
ver}'  conscientious  and  able  man  in  every  respect.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  feelings  on  the  morning  that  I  learned  of  his  death.  I 
was  in  Paris,  France,  at  the  time ;  just  had  arisen,  and  was  dress- 
ing myself,  when  a  cablegram  reached  me  stating  the  fact  of  his 
death,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  suppress  the  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  that  came  over  me,  and  it  practically  upset  me  for 
the  whole  day.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  officials  connected  with 
our  business  felt  in  the  same  manner  toward  ]\Ir.  liolloway ;  we 
were  all  very  much  shocked  by  his  sudden  taking  awav.  We  do 
not  feel  that  we  shall  ever  secure  a  man  that  will  be  of  as  much 
service  to  us,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  all  regretted  his  death 
very  much,  for  we  not  only  looked  upon  him  as  a  wise  counsellor, 
but  as  a  dear  friend. 

Mr.  Hosea  Webster. — During  Mr.  liolloway 's  connection  with 
Henry  li.  Worth ington,  it  was  unfortunately  seldom  that  I  was 
thrown  in  contact  with  him,  my  connection  with  the  company 
being  through  the  Chicago  office.  But,  of  course,  I  was  called 
from  time  to  time  to  the  main  office,  and  was  always  looking  for 
chances  to  get  posted  on  everything  that  was  going  on — getting 
information  as  to  the  latest  developments  of  the  business,  and  I 
never  failed  to  get  the  fullest  and  the  most  complete  antl  cordial 
attention  from  Mr.  liolloway.  As  those  who  are  young  in  exye- 
rience  very  Avell  know,  frequent  complications,  vexations  often 
discouraging,  would  arise,  and  I  always  felt  when  in  that  position 
that  I  could  go  to  Mr.  liolloway,  and  that  a  very  few  words 
from  him  would  clear  away  the  clouds  and  make  everything 
seem  bright.  I  am  sure  that  every  young  man  who  has  heard 
the  expi'essions  of  good-will  and  affection  from  those  of  you  wlio 
have  spoken  this  afternoon  must  hope  that,  when  we  have  done 
our  part  as  well  as  we  know  how,  we  can  ask  for  no  higher  ti'ib- 
ute  than  what  has  been   heard  to-day  in  connection   with  our 

*  Mr.  Snow  was  Vice-PresideDt  of  the  company  with  which  Mr.  Holloway  was 
connected  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  present  by  invitation. — Secretary. 
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i;-(i()(l  iVit'iid,  ^^l•.  Ilollowa.y.  I  ain  sorry  that,  tliore  is  not  a  rep- 
vesentative  here  who  couUl  perhaps  go  into  tletails  and  give  you 
some  anecdotes  of  the  pleasant  associations  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  our  company.  One  whicli  I  iiave  heard  sevei'al 
times  would,  perhaps,  be  interesting,  and  it  certainly  shows  the 
character  of  two  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Society  Avhom 
we  all  love  to  honor.  Years  ago  Mr.  Ilolloway  built'  for  the 
city  of  Cleveland  a  pumping  engine  which  in  its  details  was  very 
much  like  the  duplex  pump  at  that  time  made  under  Mr.  Worth- 
ington's  patents.  Mr.  Holloway,  I  am  satistied,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  anecdote  has  been  told,  was  not  acquainted  thoroughly 
with  the  details  of  the  engine  as  patented  by  Mr.  Worthington. 
As  you  may  know,  a  suit  for  infringement  was  instituted.  It 
came  to  trial,  and  Mr.  Holloway  and  Mr.  AVorthington,  both 
present  in  the  court-i'oom,  were  eventually  introduced  to  each 
other.  Both  were  cliarming  men,  and,  of  course,  had  a  charming 
talk,  and  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Holloway  said :  "  Mr.  Worthington, 
if  I  luul  known  3'ou,  I  never  would  have  built  that  pumping 
engine."  Mr.  Worthington,  in  his  characteristic  way,  said  :  "Mr. 
Holloway,  if  I  had  known  you,  I  never  would  have  introduced 
this  suit."  The  suit  was  then  and  there  discontinued,  and  forever 
after  they  were  the  firmest  and  the  warmest  friends. 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  seems  to  rae  that  the  expressions  of 
tribute  which  have  been  given  here  to-da\'  are  the  best  monu- 
ment, after  all,  which  a  man  can  have.  If  your  friends  speak  so 
well  of  you  when  you  are  gone,  what  a  joy,  what  a  pleasure,  it 
must  be  to  your  friends  and  your  family !  It  certainly  is  an  in- 
sjiiration  to  young  men  to  act  with  toleration  and  with  the  feel- 
ing that  there  are  others  who  are  struggling,  that  there  are  others 
who  need  your  help  and  whom  you  may,  even  in  the  little  things 
of  life,  often  "  help  over  the  centre." 

Mr.  S.  T.  WelJman. — I  would  like  to  expi-ess  my  feelings, 
but  I  cannot  put  them  in  proper  shape.  My  acquaintance  with 
Air.  Ilolloway  goes  back  over  twenty  years.  I  came  to  Cleve- 
land a  young  man,  and  soon  after  I  came  there  I  became  ac- 
(|uainted  with  Mr.  Holloway,  and  the  acquaintance  commenced 
then  has  lasted  all  through  these  years  and  has  been  pleasanter 
every  year.  It  was  a  great  regret  to  me  that  when  he  moved  to 
]N'ew  Yolk  I  could  not  see  him  as  often  as  formerly,  but  when- 
ever I  (bd  meet  him  the  jileasurc  was  greater,  and  he  always 
had  a  irood  word  ami  he  always  was  full  of  reminiscences  and 
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was  ahva\-s  inquiring  for  friends  in  Cleveland.  "When  he  came 
to  Cleveland,  he  always  called  to  see  me,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  always  called  on  him  when  it  was  possible  for  me  to  do  so 
here.  I  only  wish  that  there  were  more  men  in  the  world  like 
him.     The  acquaintance  of  such  men  makes  life  worth  living. 

2Ir.  John  Piatt. — I  would  like  to  add  my  little  word  of  tribute 
as  one  of  the  younger  members  of  this  Society  to  one  who  was 
alwaj's  to  me  a  verv  dear  friend.  I  met  Mr.  Holloway  fii-st  in 
188S,  very  soon  after  I  came  to  this  country.  IMy  father  had  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  for  some  time,  and  so  I  saw  ^Ir.  Hol- 
loway very  soon  after  I  came  here.  A  little  later  I  was  with 
him  at  the  meeting  of  this  Society  in  Scranton,  and  we  had  a  most 
delightful  time,  and  he  was  then  good  enough  to  propose  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Society.  Many  of  the  older  members  here  have 
spoken  of  Mr.  Hollo wa}^  as  such  a  good  friend  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Society,  and  I  personally  can  speak  of  this.  I  used  to  call 
in  to  see  him  whenever  I  wanted  to  ask  about  anything,  and  he 
was  always  most  kind  and  cordial,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one 
whose  memory  is  so  very  dear  as  that  of  our  friend  Mr.  Holloway. 

2Ir.  ir.  S.  Rogers. — This  year  I  have  met  with  two  sad  losses. 
One  was  my  father ;  the  other  was  Mr.  Holloway,  and  I  am  sincere 
in  saying  that  I  felt  the  death  of  the  latter  as  keenly  as  that  of  the 
former.  I  was  associated  with  Mr.  Holloway  for  a  year,  in  a 
very  trying  position,  where  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  me  from 
daylight  until  tiarkness.  He  was  the  only  one  to  whom  I  could 
go  in  fullest  coniidence,  explain  my  ti'oubles,  and  get  encourage- 
ment which  removed  all  obstacles.  TTe  have  heard  a  gi-eat  many 
things  said  of  his  kindness  toward  young  men,  and  in  the  years 
I  have  known  him  he  has  continually  been  searching  out  bright 
young  men  in  the  places  we  have  visited  together.  When  I  went 
with  this  Society  on  my  initial  visit,  at  the  Nashville  meeting,  it 
was  Mr.  Holloway  whom  I  met  first  and  who  inspired  me,  a  green- 
horn, with  confidence,  and  put  me  at  ease  among  the  many  wise  and 
distinguished  men  there.  A  poor  boy  came  to  'the  Snow  Pump 
"Works  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade;  to  be  simply  a  machinist, 
and  know  how  to  use  tools,  was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  Mr. 
Holloway  found  him,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
'•  there  was  good  stuff  in  that  boy."  A  few  evenings  later  the 
young  man  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Holloway  at  ray 
home,  and  the  result  of  that  evening's  contact  was  the  young  man's 
entering  a  "Western  university  for  a  four  j'eai's'  coui-se  in  median- 
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ical  engineering,  where  he  is  batthng  liis  way  tlirough,  fitting 
himself  for  a  higher  station  in  hfe  tlian  he  ever  dreamed  of  prior 
ti)  meeting  onr  departed,  loved  friend,  who  impressed  on  his 
memory  forever  the  maxim,  "  "Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way." 

J//'.  E.  H.  Mum  ford. — It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
IIolloway"s  young  men.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  not  one  of  his 
bright  young  men  to  whom  Mr.  Rogers  refers.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  was  a  constant  disajipointraent  to  Mr.  IloUoway.  But  for 
two  years  toward  the  latter  end  of  Mr.  IloUoway's  life  I  knew 
him  almost  intimately,  when  I  came  from  the  West  toK'ewYork, 
and  was  constantly  subject  to  his  advice.  I  would  like  to  quote 
here  now  some  of  the  excellent  things  he  told  me  to  do,  most  of 
all  in  the  last  year  of  the  two  I  have  referred  to,  when  it  was  mj- 
exceptional  privilege  to  sit  back  to  back  and  face  to  face  with 
him  for  many  hours  of  the  business  day  at  neighboring  desks.  It 
is  especially  of  that  last  year  that  I  would  speak,  when  I  say  that  it 
was  Mr.  Holloway's  high  standard  of  morality,  his  contempt  for 
anything  which  was  beneath  the  level  of  an  engineer  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  admiration  for  everything  which  was  the  reverse  of 
that  that  most  impressed  me.  I  had  the  misfoi'tune  to  lose  my  own 
father  in  1877.  My  father  was  a  clerg3'man  and  the  best  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  I  want  to  say  here  that  in  the  very  intimate  per- 
sonal relationship  of  that  last  year  of  the  two  that  Mr.  Holloway 
and  I  knew  one  another  well,  Mr.  Holloway  came  nearer  taking  the 
place  of  m}' own  father  than  any  man  ever  has;  and  his  influence, 
I  hope,  has  counted  for  something.  Mainly,  it  was  his  high  ideal 
of  everything  in  a  moral  and  social  way  that  impressed  me. 

2lr.  J.  D.  Cox. — I  think  I  am  probably  the  only  man  here  in 
the  Engineers'  Society  who  was  an  apprentice  under  Mr.  Hollo- 
way. I  worked  for  Mr.  Holloway  away  back  in  1868,  at  the 
time  he  was  building  that  pumji  which  the  gentleman  from  the 
AVorthington  Company  tells  about,  and  I  think  it  would  astonish 
and  worry  every »one  of  you  here  if  you  had  to  build  that  pump 
with  the  tools  which  Mr.  Holloway  had  in  that  shop.  There  was 
not  a  single  screw-cutting  lathe  in  the  shop  that  fed  with  a  screw. 
They  were  all  chain  lathes — chain  feed,  and  they  were  little  bits  of 
things  and  light.  I  think  one  of  Mr.  Holloway's  peculiar  charac- 
teristics was  his  ability  to  get  out  work  without  anything  to  do  it 
"with.  I  remember  a  job  similar  to  the  one  Mr.  Lane  speaks 
about.     It  was  a  bed  plate  of  this  same  pump,  and  the  reason  he 
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didn't  put  it  on  the  planer  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  could 
not  get  it  on,  and  in  the  next  place  he  could  not  get  it  to  it — the 
shop  was  not  big  enough  ;  so  we  had  to  jack  it  down  on  the  fioor 
with  jack-screws  and  run  a  big  travelling  arm  out  on  the  end  of 
the  planer,  with  a  cross-head  on  it,  and  in  this  way  bring  the 
planer  down  to  the  job,  and  plane  it  off  in  that  way  on  tlie  floor. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Ilolloway's  characteristics,  and  the  kindly  way 
which  he  had  in  the  shop — he  came  around  where  I  was  working- 
one  day  \yith  a  little  bit  of  a  slotter  and  a  great  big  engine  crank,  a 
great  deal  too  big  for  the  slotter  and  ])retty  near  too  big  a  job  for 
me.  I  couhl  not  make  the  thing  work  satisfactorily.  Pie  saw  I 
was  in  trouble,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said : 
"  Yovmg  man,  your  machine  will  work  better  when  it  gets 
acquainted  with  you."  I  think  that  Avas  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  seen  me,  but  his  words  were  very  encouraging,  and  I  got 
along  better  after  that.  I  have  known  Mr.  Ilolloway  ever  since, 
and,  like  man}''  other  of  the  young  men,  I  have  gone  to  him  many 
times  for  advice.  I  know  well  the  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
Ilolloway  to  keep  his  old  shop  and  the  old  tools.  All  <<(  the 
owners  of  the  establishment  after  Mr.  Castle's  death  were  ladies 
who  were  dependent  upon  the  income  from  that  establishment, 
and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  money,  which  they 
needed  to  live  on,  for  new  tools,  and  he-ran  that  shop  until  he 
could  sell  it ;  and  when  he  did  sell  it  he  sold  it  well. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Torrey. — I  would  speak  a  word  of  Mr.  Ilolloway  in 
connection  with  the  poetic  and  sesthetic  side  of  his  nature,  whicii 
was  so  strong,  which  led  him  to  do  so  much  for  others,  inchuling 
the  ladies  of  our  Society,  and  commend  his  action  in  bringing  them 
into  the  sociable  the  year  before  last,  which  was  of  great  benefit 
to  them  and  to  us.  Thus  tin;  wives  and  sisters  of  our  memliers 
were  brought  in  clost;r  touch  wilii  their  professional  woi'k. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  John  T.  I/(vwMn><. — 1  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  on 
this  occasion,  for  tiie  ver}'  good  reason  that  I  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent to  express  what  is  within  me  regarding  our  late  lamented 
friend  and  fellow  member.  As  a  member  of  the  old  school  of 
engineers  contem|)()rary  with  him,  1  had  a  good  deal  of  natui'al 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Ilolloway  in  many  ways.  I  have  listened  to 
his  stories  of  his  eai'l\'  experiences,  and  they  applied  themselves  to 
my  own  early  struggles  with  great  force.  We  have  had  numy 
private  conversations  on  those  matters,  and    particularly  on  his 
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ability  to  produce  work  witli  the  indilTerent  facilities  peculiar  to 
the  early  days.  It  has  been  said  that  in  some  respects  Mr.  Hol- 
loway  might  not  be  considered  as  a  great  engineer ;  but,  sir,  in 
one  respect  I  think  he  was  a  very  great  engineer.  It  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  engineer  to  remove  physical  difficulties  from  the  path- 
way and  ])rogress  of  the  race.  In  that  sense  Mr.  HoUoway  was 
no  insignificant  engineer.  But  it  appeared  to  be  his  peculiar 
province  and  his  constant  aim  and  study  to  remove  difficulties  and 
asperities  from  the  pathway  of  engineers  themselves,  and  as  such 
I  think  he  was  a  very  great  engineer.  I  think  his  work  in  this 
Society  transcend ently  illustrates  this  most  admirable  feature  of 
his  make-up. 

It  had  not  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Ilollowa}'  personally 
until  shortly  after  the  formation  of  this  Society.  I  htive  since 
that  time,  however,  met  him  a  great  many  times  in  a  most  pleas- 
ui-able  way,  and  I  desire  to  saj'  this  :  that,  so  far  as  the  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  is  concerned,  his  ability  as  a  man  and  an 
engineer  among  engineers  has  done  as  much  for  the  success  and 
life  of  this  Society  as  any  other  member  in  whatever  direction  of 
activity  that  I  could  mention  ;  and  all  because  of  the  beauty  of 
his  character  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Jlr.  James  J/.  Creiner. — I  would  like  to  add  a  word  to  what 
others  have  said  in  the  way  of  personal  recollections  of  Mr.  Hol- 
loway,  with  whom  I  was  associated  in  business  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life. 

I  first  met  Mr.  HoUoway  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  which  he 
then  was  President.  In  this  position  one  could  not  fail  to  note 
his  easy,  genial  manner  and  happy  mode  of  speaking,  so  full  of 
wit,  good  nature,  and  an  indescribable  personal  charm  which  won 
•him  hosts  of  friends,  especially  among  the  younger  men,  many  of 
whom  will  recall  his  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare  and  his  help- 
fulness and  encouragement  in  the  difficulties  and.  perplexities 
wiiich  all  must  meet  and  overcome. 

Mr.  HoUoway  was,  also,  always  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  our  own  Society,  and  no  one  who  met  him  here  could  fail  to 
note  the  delight  he  took  in  all  our  proceedings,  and  how  much  of 
his  best  thought  was  given  to  insure  their  success. 

■  He  also  was  instrumental  in  adding  many  new  members,  and  I 
recall  that  on  one  occasion  in  18S5  Mr.  HoUoway  visitetl  the 
works  in  Cleveland  where  I  was  located,  and  suggested  to  me  the 
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idea  of  joining  the  Society.  He  said  meiubersLiip  in  such  a 
Society  and  the  contact  with  other  minds  was  a  good  thing  for 
us  all,  taking  us  for  a  while  out  of  our  daily  routine,  where,  if  left 
to  ourselves,  we  were  apt  to  wear  our  own  little  rut  so  deep  that 
at  last  we  would  not  see  over  the  side  of  it.  He  remarked,  casu- 
ally, on  this  occasion  that  they  had  made  him  President  of  the 
Society,  that  some  of  the  members  had  thought  it  well  to  select  a 
Western  man  for  the  office,  and  so  it  had  come  to  him.  The 
remark  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  for  we  all  know  his  ability 
and  eminent  fitness  for  the  office  of  President,  but  his  modesty  in 
this  matter  was  simply  the  way  he  regarded  himself  in  other  lines 
as  well. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  noticeil  at  our  meetings  his  efforts 
to  promote  a  better  acquaintance  and  fellowship  among  the  mem- 
bers. He  seemed  never  to  think  of  himself  or  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, as  such,  but  would  go  about  in  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  way, 
picking  out  the  strangers  and  the  retiring  ones,  and  making  them 
feel  at  home. 

He  was,  also,  always  ready,  and  with  unfailing  tact,  to  take 
part  in  any  discussion,  especially  one  that  seemed  to  lag,  to  drift 
away  from  the  subject,  or  likely  to  wax  a  little  too  warm.  His 
quick  wit,  ready  sympathy,  and  wide  knowledge  made  him  in  a 
rare  degree  capable  of  bringing  to  every  emergency  the  influence 
of  a  "word  fitly  spoken"  and  to  jxjur  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters. 

Shortly  after  meeting  Mr.  Holloway  in  Cleveland,  T  became 
connected  with  the  then  firm  of  Henry  K.  Worthington,  and  a 
few  months  later  was  greatly  pleased  one  day  to  find  that  Mr. 
Holloway  was  bidding  farewell  to  Cleveland  and  was  coming  to 
JS'ew  York  to  be  with  us. 

I  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  him  when  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  here,  and  was  closely  associated  witii  him  for  about 
seven  years.  We  were  alwa3's  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  owe 
more  to  his  support,  appreciation,  and  influence  than  1  can  ever 
estimate  or  express.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
such  a  man,  and  I  have  felt  impelled  by  a  sense  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  to  add  these  few  words,  regarding  matters  of 
■our  ordinary,  everv-day  work,  to  what  has  already  been  said  by 
those  who  knew  Mr.  Holloway  in  other  days  and  in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Holloway  was  an  instance  of  the  rare  combination  in  one 
man  of  great  business  and  mechanical  development.     He  could. 
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on  occasion,  assume  general  charge  of  tlie- office  or  of  tlie  woi'ks, 
and  discliarge  either  duty  with  equal  success.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  thorough  mechanics  I  ever  knew,  and  possessed  the 
greatest  amount  of  strong  common  sense  in  engineering  matters ; 
and  common  sense,  to  my  mind,  is  by  far  the  most  important  in- 
gredient in  an  engineer's  composition.  He  was  also  an  excellent 
business  man,  of  sound  judgment,  correct  principles,  and  strict 
integrity  of  the  old-fashioned  sort.  One  could  rely  implicitly 
upon  whatever  he  did  being  right  in  every  particular. 

Such  a  man  makes  an  ideal  manager.  His  associates  and  sub- 
ordinates respect  him  for  his  exact  knowledge  in  mechanical  and 
business  matters,  and  they  feel  that  his  decisions  will  always  be 
intelligently  given,  and  with  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Of  his  engineering  abilities  I  had  the  highest  i-egard,  and  wish 
that  some  one  else  of  greater  knowledge  than  myself  might  ade- 
quately treat  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Speaking  only  of  mv  own  experience,  liowever,  I  might  say 
that  during  all  the  years  Mr.  HolJoway  and  myself  were  thrown 
together  I  had  occasion  in  connection  with  my  duties  to  consult 
with  him  regarding  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  varied  sup- 
plies needed  for  our  large  works,  including  new  machinery, 
engines  and  boilers,  making  contracts  for  new  buildings,  exten- 
sions, improvements,  and  other  contract  work  of  various  kinds; 
in  all  of  which  matters,  shop  experience,  engineering  skill,  and 
business  knowledge  were  needed  for  satisfactory  results.  My 
instructions  were,  in  all  these  things,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hollo- 
way  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  always  found  his  advice  of  the 
greatest  service.  His  intellect  was  remarkably  clear.  He 
seemed  to  locate  so  easily  the  weak  points  and  defects  of  a  thing 
that  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  was  something  I  prized,  nor  was 
I  ever  disappointed  with  the  result  when  I  followed  it  carefully. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  the  lovely  personality  of  the  man,  his  beau- 
tiful character,  which  stands  out  prominenth'  before  all  eke,  and 
the  thought  of  which  is  filling  our  minds  and  hearts  to-da\^ 
Although  he  only  rarely  spoke  of  such  things,  one  could  not  fail 
to  realize  that  what  he  did  and  was  had  its  source  and  inspiration 
in  a  power  higher  and  stronger  tlian  his  own.  I  remember  so 
well  the  kind  and  comforting  letter  he  wrote  me  a  few  yesirs  ago, 
when  my  father  died  very  suddenly  and  trouble  had  come  upon 
me  in  other  Avays.  Mr.  HoUoway  said  in  conversation  afterwards, 
regarding  sudden  death,  that  one  slit)ul(i    be  alwavs  ready   and 
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that  he  liiinself  wanted  to  die  with  the  harness  on.  So  he  Hved, 
a  good  Christian  man,  always  ready,  always  busy  and  helpful  to 
others.  Little  wonder  is  it  that  we  loved  him  while  he  was  with 
us  and  mourned  so  deeply  when  the  end  came.  Though  his  man- 
tle may  not  fall  on  any  of  us,  yet  his  example  will  be  a  help  and 
inspiration  to  us  all,  and  we  may  hope  to  join  him  in  that  better 
lantl. 

J//'.  ./.  D.  Cox.- — If  I  7))ai/ — I  woukl  like  to  add  something 
which  illustrates  Mi".  Ilolloway's  kindly  nature. 

One  day  when  skylarking  around  the  pattern  loft  of  the  old 
shop,  I  discovered  a  queer-looking  machine  half-buried  under  old 
patterns  and  lumber.  My  curiosity  being  excited,  I  ]iulled  away 
enough  of  the  debris  so  that  I  could  examine  it.  It  looked  like  a 
narrow  planer  about  12  inches  wide  and  5-foot  bed,  with  chain 
feed,  but  no  cross-head.  I  returned  to  my  work,  and  the  old 
machine  was  entirely  forgotten,  till  several  years  afterward  when 
T  was  in  business  for  myself.  We  had  an  order  for-  several  stay- 
bolt  taps  48  inches  long,  and  found  we  had  no  machine  long 
enough  on  which  to  cut  the  flutes.  While  studying  over  the 
problem,  the  old  machine  up  in  the  loft  of  the  Cuyahoga  shops 
came  into  my  head. 

I  made  a  bee-line  lor  it,  and  was  satisfied  on  looking  at  it  again 
that  it  was  an  okl-fashioned  chain-feed  slab  milling  machine — too 
light  for  key  seating — evitlently  what  it  was  originally  intended 
for,  but  just  the  thing  for  my  job.  It  took  but  a  few  miiuites  to 
find  Mr.  Ilolloway,  and  on  explaining  to  him  the  situation  he 
said  :  "  If  there  is  anything  up  in  that  loft  that  will  be  of  atiy 
use  to  you,  send  a  wagon  over  here  and  I'll  load  it  foi'  you." 

We  got  the  machine,  set  it  up  in  our  shop,  and  have  used  it 
continually  ever  since,  and  couldn't  get  along  willmut  it  now. 
I  asked  Mr.  Ilolloway  many  times  to  set  a  price  on  il,  but  iiis 
answer  was :  "  The  old  machine  was  of  no  use  to  us,  and  I'm  glad 
you  have  found  a  place  for  it."  1  know  he  meant  what  he  said — 
he  was  glad  to  help  us  out  of  a  hole — and  glad  the  old  machine 
had  found  a  job  suited  to  its  capacity. 

Most  men  would  have  taken  an  opposite  view  of  thi;  matter,  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  our  confused  dilemma  to  extort  a  good 
price  from  us  for  the  machine  which  had  for  years  been  consigned 
to  the  scrap  pile. 

One  word  more  I  would  like  to  say.  I  wish  that  some  one  here 
could  give  me  the  date  of  the  earliest  twin-screw  steamer  which 
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they  know  aiivthiiii;-  about.  I  am  very  strongly  of  the  impres- 
sion that  to  Mr.  Holloway  is  due  as  miioii  as  to  any  other  one  man 
the  introduction  of  the  twin-screw  system,  because  I  personally 
worked  upon  the  first  twin-screw  engine  on  the  lakes — the  old 
Amasoti  ;  and  I  know  yeai-s  after,  when  Atlantic  liners  commenced 
to  ])ut  on  twin  screws,  I  thought  that  ^Ir.  Holloway  was  away 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  engineers  at  that  time.  That  was  back 
in  lS(iS  or  ISTO. 

Mr.  Sioeet. — The  twin  screw  dates  back  of  that.  It  was  on  a 
steamer  built  here  on  the  Jersey  side  by  the  Stevens  family.  It 
■was  a  twin-screw  steamer  as  I  have  been  told.  I  think  Professor 
Thurston  made  that  statement.  Possibly  it  was  not  the  steamer 
which  was  built  for  a  war  vessel,  but  I  think  it  has  been  shown 
that  Mr.  Stevens  built  the  first  twin-screw  steamer. 

J//'.  Murnford. — I  believe  that  is  correct.  Professor.  I  remem- 
ber the  model  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  the 
twin  screws.     I  am  sure  of  that. 

2Ir.  Jarvis  B.  Edson. — This  is  not  the  hall  of  rhetoric  or  mellif- 
luous expression,  as  has  been  strongly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
what  has  been  said  here  to-day  has  come  directly  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  simply  the  outspoken  gratitude 
of  those  who  have  been  befriended  by  the  gentleman  in  whose 
memory  we  are  here  assembled.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  said,  excepting  what  would  be  of  a  cumulative  chai'acter. 
But  I  would  like  to  state  one  little  reminiscence  which  occurred 
in  1S6S  or  1869 — one  of  those  little  indications  ^vhich  showed  the 
coming  man.  It  showed  the  coming  man  to  me,  and  I  have  so 
stated  a  great  many  times.  When  he  came  to  Xew  York  I 
recited  it  to  many  of  my  friends  in  order  that  his  welcome  might 
be  all  the  warmer,  and  that  I  was  warranted  in  so  doing  has 
been  proven  by  the  success  of  his  career  here  and  by  the  testimony 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon.  Returning  from  sea  in  1888  or 
1>>69, 1  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  little  tour  West, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  seeing  what  engineers  were  doing,  if  they 
would  allow  me.  My  first  stop  was  at  Troy,  at  the  Rensselaer 
Iron  Woiks.  Knocking  at  the  door,  with  nothing  to  contribute 
and  no  claim  upon  their  attention,  I  asked  if  I  might  see  the 
process  of  manufacturing  Bessemer  steel.  After  remaining  seated 
a  few  moments  a  messenger  came  and  took  me  to  the  end  of  the 
works,  where  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Holley.  My  case  was 
?tatc<l  ])laiidy  to  him — I  was  simply  a  trespasser  upon  his  time 
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and  his  hospitalit\'.  But  for  two  or  three  hours  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  get  away  from  him.  I  was  shown  the  same  attention 
which  probably  I  would  have  been  shown  had  I  been  the  president 
of  a  railroad  or  the  president  of  some  scientific  society.  I  found 
out  enough  to  appreciate  what  he  was  doing.  I  was  shown  into 
the  innermost  parts  of  the  interesting  process  as  it  was  carried  on 
in  those  days.  I  was  not  alone  shown  the  successes,  but  I  was  let 
into  the  secret  of  failures,  of  mistakes,  and  the  hard  road  over 
which  he  had  travelled,  and  it  was  with  great  ilifiiculty  that  I  left 
him  rather  than  increase  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owed  him. 
My  next  stopping  place  was  in  the  neigh borhoud  where  the 
present  Chairman  i-esides,  and  I  was  there  shown  attention  which 
I  never  have  foi'gotten.  My  next  stopping  place  was  in  Cleve- 
land, and  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Cuyahoga  Works — it  was 
small  then — I  was  finally  introduced  to  Mr.  Ilolloway.  I  think 
he  was  then  manager.  I  was  most  cordially  received  and  shown 
what  he  had  to  show  and  finally  landed  in  the  drawing  room — 
that  inner  sanctum  sanctorum  where  men  seldom  take  strangei's. 
They  were  then  building  the  Amazoti,  which  has  just  been  spoken 
of.  She  was  a  sort  of  double-keel  craft,  and  he  was  very  glad  to 
get  some  information,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  about  double 
keels,  because  we  had  one  boat  of  that  description — the  Pawnee, 
I  think — in  the  service.  The  Arnason  was  being  built  for  the  lakes, 
and  there  were  some  problems  about  valve  gear  regarding  which 
he  was  very  glad  to  make  use  of  what  information  he  could  get 
from  me.  But  for  all  the  time  which  he  expended  on  me  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  gain,  and  it  was  only  for  an  instant 
that  I  was  perhaps  able  to  contribute  anything  for  his  benefit  or 
to  his  knowledge.  I  allude  to  it  because  it  showed  the  character 
of  the  man  in  dealing  with  a  perfect  stranger,  in  dealing  with  a 
person  who  possibly  would  not  be  able  to  compi'ehend  what  he 
w'as  saying.  And  he  certainly  had  big  problems  on  liand. 
particularly  when  we  consider  that  he  w-as  without  tools  and 
facilities,  as  we  understand  this  afternoon.  And  m\'  prophecy  at 
that  time,  which  I  am  glad  now  to  be  able  to  say  has  been 
certainly  fulfilled,  was  that  he  was  one  of  the  coming  men. 

The  Athenian  ])hilosopher  Plato  lets  us  into  the  closing  scene 
of  Aristotle's  life  when  he,  at  the  last,  sunnnoned  those  about  him 
and  in  language  of  unfathomable  pathos  said  :  "  When  I  leave  this 
body,  do  not  say  that  I  am  dead.  Say  that  I  live,  I  am  not 
dead."     When  the  military  telegraph  flashed  to  those  of  us  who 
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were  in  tlio  front  in  ISfio  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated — that 
Lincohi  was  dead,  we  said,  Xo,  Lincohi  will  live  forever.  What 
was  it  in  Lincoln's  career  that  lives  forever,  if  not  the  qualities 
"which,  tills  afternoon,  have  been  paramount  in  ever^'thing  that 
has  been  saitl  ?  It  is  not  engineering  which  has  given  Mr.  Holloway 
his  standing  in  the  hearts  of  this  Society  and  in  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  ever  met  him.  They  were  higher  qualities — qualities 
which  we  can  do  well  to  emulate.  Lincoln  never  could  die.  Neither 
can  Ilolloway's  memory  ever  die. 

Mr.  Allan  Stirling. — I  will  not  trespass  on  your  time  but  for  a 
moment.  The  word  Christian  has  been  used  more  than  once  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Holloway.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Ilolloway  for 
nearly  four  years.  I  have  been  away.  Shall  I  never  see  him 
again  I  Perish  the  thought.  Mr.  Holloway  was  a  Christian  man, 
and  thi'ough  the  mediation  of  Him  to  whom  he  looked  for  an 
example,  I  hope  to  meet  im'  dear  friend  in  the  better  land. 

The  Chairnian. — In  adjourning  this  meeting,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  only  pay  a  just  tribute  to  one  of  the  sweetest  lives  that 
we  ever  knew. 
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The  XXXYtli  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  took  phice  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  beginning 
on  Tuesday,  May  25,  1897.  The  meeting  was  a  notable  one  in 
one  sense,  in  that  it  was  the  first  which  was  held  after  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Council  of  a  policy  definitely  discouraging  the  practice 
of  waiting  for  an  invitation  from  any  city  before  deciding  to  hold  a 
convention  there.  It  was  felt  by  the  Council  that  it  was  neither 
right  nor  wise  for  the  members  resident  in  any  city  to  have 
forced  upon  them  anything  in  the  way  of  obligation  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Society  at  costly  outlay 
such  as  must  necessarily  be  felt  when  the  local  membership  had 
taken  upon  themselves  whatever  might  be  involved  in  issuing 
a  formal  invitation  to  the  Society.  This  latter  had  been  the 
custom  which  had  prevailed  generally  for  the  meetings  which 
had  been  held  hitherto,  but  it  had  been  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  growth  and  the  size  of  the  meetings,  consequent  upon 
the  growth  of  the  Society,  and  the  natural  desire  that  each 
meeting  should  surpass  the  previous  ones  in  the  memory  of  those 
who  were  present  were  making  the  former  custom  dangerous  and 
even  impossible.  This  had  induced  the  Council  to  decide  that 
from  that  date  the  Council  would  itself  decide  at  what  city  and 
in  what  district  it  was  desiral)le  that  a  meeting  should  be  held, 
and  notify  the  members  resident  in  that  city  of  such  decision 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  By  this  j^rocedure  it  is  believed 
that  all  financial  obligation  and  responsibility  are  removed  from 
the  local  membership,  except  in  so  far  as  local  or  civic  pride 
may  prompt  spontaneous  and  self-originating  courtesies. 

The  city  of  Hartford  was  selected  by  the  Council  by  reason 
of  its  being  a  city  in  the  centre  of  manufacturing  interests  of 
New  England  and  by  reason  of  the  special  attractions  which 
the  city  itself  offered.  The  opening  session  was  convened  in 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  'i.'Sth,  in  Unity  Hall  on  Pratt 
Street,  between  Trumbull  and  Main,  which  had  been  rented 
for  the  sessions  of  the  Society,  and  was  opened  by  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Billings,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Local 
Members.  Mr.  Billings  concluded  by  introducing  the  Mayor  of 
Hartford,  the  Hon.  Miles  B.  Preston,  who  addressed  the  meeting 
in  a  few  fitting  words,  to  which  Mr.  Worcester  K.  Warner,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  made  happy  response.  After  announce- 
ments concerning  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  a  recess  was  taken, 
and  an  enjoyable  reunion  and  conversazione  was  lield  in  a  lower 
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Lall  in  the  same  building.  The  hotel  headquarters  were  opened 
in  Koom  10  of  the  Allyn  Hoiise,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent 
that  the  meeting  was  to  be  a  largely  attended  one. 


Second  Session*.     Wednesd.vy  Morning,  May  2(1th. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  Presi- 
dent W.  E.  Warner  in  the  chair,  in  Unity  Hall,  at  ten  o'clock  for 
the  usual  routine  business  of  the  couveution.  The  Secretary's 
register  showed  the  following  named  persons  in  attendance, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  guests  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
resident  membership.  The  ixsual  large  number  of  ladies  was 
also  in  attendance,  numbering  upwards  of  seventy  in  all. 


AWen,  G.  I. 
Aldrich,  W.  S. 
Allen,  Francis  B. 
Allen,  Jereiiiinli  51. 
Allison,  Robt. 
Almond.  Tlins.  R. 
Ames.  \Vm.  M. 
Anthony,  Gardner  C 
Auchincloas,  W.  S. 
Bacrg,  Sam'l  S. 
Bailey,  ('has.  L. 
Bardwell,  A.   F. 
Barnes,  Abel  T. 
Bainum,  G.  S. 
Barr.  John  H. 
Bates,  Ed.  P. 
Beach,  Giles. 
Beach,  C.  S. 
Bigelow,  Frank  L. 
Billings,  C.  E. 
Billings,  Fredk.  C. 
Binase,  Henry. 
Bird,  \V.  \V. 
Blackburn.  Arthur  H. 
Blood.  John  B. 
Bond,  Geo.  M. 
Bowen,  E.  S. 
Boyer.  F.  H. 
Bristol.  W.  H. 
Brown,  Alex.  T. 
Brown,  R.  S. 
Buchanan.  A.  W 
Bulklev.  Henrv  \V. 


Bullock,  M.  C. 
Burgess.  ('.  M. 
BursidofE,  Theo.  F. 
Butcher,  J.  .J. 
Caldwell,  A.  J. 
Carney,  Chas.  J. 
Cary,  A.  A. 
Cassier,  Louis. 
Cliase,  H.  S. 
Chase.  W.  L. 
Cheney,  W.  L. 
Christensem.  A.  ('. 
Church,  E.  D. 
Cogswell.  W.  B. 
Colvin.  F.  H. 
Cook,  A.  S. 
Cullingworth,  G.  E. 
Davis.  Isaac  H. 
Deaue,  C.  P. 
DeLincey,  Darragh. 
Detrirk.  J.  S. 
Dinkel,  Geo. 
Ehbets,  C.  II. 
Evans,  H.  O. 
Faber  Du  Faur.  A. 
Flagg,  Stanley  G. 
Flinn.  T.  F. 
Foster,  E.  H. 
Francis,  H.  C. 
Freeman,  John  R. 
Frith,  A.  J. 
Fritz.  John. 
Gallnupe,  F.  E. 


Gantt.  H.  L. 
Gorton,  John  G. 
Gray,  Tho.'^. 
Green,  S.  M. 
Griffin,  C.  L. 
Grimra,  Paul  H. 
G  rover,  L.  C. 
Gulowsen,  6.  A. 
Haines.  H.  S. 
Hall,  John  H. 
Ilalsey.  F.  A. 
Hartness,  Jas. 
Heggem,  Chas,  O. 
Henney,  J.  B. 
Henney,  John. 
Henning,  Gus  C. 
Hibbard,  Henry  D. 
Hill,  Wm. 
Holmes,  \V.  G. 
.  Howard.  Chas.  P. 
Howe,  Henry  JF. 
Humphrey,  John. 
Hunt,  C.  V. 
Hunter,  .1.  S. 
Button,  Fredk  R., 
Isbell,   H.   L. 

Jacobus.  D.  S. 
.larvis,  Chas.  M. 
Jenkins,  M.  C. 
Jennings,  E.  L. 
Jones,  H.  K. 
Kempsmith,  Frank, 
Kent,  Wni. 
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King,  Chns.  C. 
Kingsbury,  Albert. 
Lafoige,  F.  II. 
Lambnit,  W.  C. 
Lane,  A.  M. 
Lewis,  J.  P. 
Lewis,  D.  J. 
Libby,  Sam.  H. 
Lieb,  Jolin  W. 
Logan,  John  D. 
LooMiis,  F.  .1. 
Loring,  Cbas.  H. 
Low,  Fred  K. 
Lowe,  W.  V. 
Lyall,  Wm.  L. 
McBride,  Jas. 
Manning,  C.  H. 
Manning,  H.  G. 
Mason,  Wm.  B. 
MHtheson,  W.  G. 
Meatz,  John  T. 
Mead,  F.  S. 
Melvin,  D.  N. 
Mesta,  Geo. 
Meyer,  H.  C,  Jr. 
Miller,  H.  li. 
Morris,  H.  G. 
Mossberg,  Frank. 
Moultlirop,  Leslie. 
Muller,  M.  A. 
Murpliy,  E,  J. 
Newcoinb,  C'lias.  L. 
Newton,  C.  E. 
Park,  W.  U. 
Parker,  L.  IL 
Parkhurst,  R.  G. 
Parks,  F,.  H. 


Parsons,  Fred  W. 
Pascal  1,  R.  II. 
Paul,  John  W. 
Payne,  S.  F. 
Peard,  J.  J. 
Perkins,  T.  C. 
Philip,  C.  von. 
Pralt,  Chas.  R. 
Pratt,  Francis  A. 
Pratt,  F.  (\ 
Quint,  A.  D. 
Hand,  A.  V. 
Ifankin.  Thos.  L. 
Heist,  H.  G. 
Rice,  A.  C. 
Richards,  C.  B. 
Richards,  Francis  H. 
Richmond,  Geo. 
Richmond,  K.  C. 
Ridaell,  John. 
Robinson,  A.  W. 
Rockwood,  Geo.  I. 
Ross,  E.  L. 
Rowland,  A.  E. 
Sabiu,  A.  H. 
Schaeffer.  Louis. 
Schauni,  Otto  W. 
Sclieffler.  F.  A. 
Schumann,  Francis. 
Scbutte,  Lewis. 
Scott,  Geo.  IT. 
Sen  ell,  J.  A. 
Sh.-lniire,  W.  H. 
Sinclair,  Geo,  N. 
Smith,  A.  W. 
Smith,  Geo.  II. 
Smith,  II.   \V. 


Smith,  Jesse  M. 
Smith,  Oberlin. 
Snow,  S.  M. 
Soutlier,  Henry. 
Sparrow,  E.  P. 
Spauldine,  H.  C. 
Stetson,  Geo.  R. 
Si  lies,  Norman  C. 
Stone,  W.  M. 
Stratton.  W.  IL 
Suplee,  H.  M. 
Svenson,  J.  A.  F. 
Thomas,  E.  G. 
Tliompson,  E.  B. 
Torrance.  Kenneth. 
Turner,  John. 
Upson,  Lyman  A. 
V'arney,  V\'.  W. 
Waldo,  Leonard. 
Walworth,  A.  C. 
Warner,  Worcester  li. 

Prex. 
Warren,  B.  II. 
Wasliburn,  W.  S. 
Webb,  ,1.  H, 
Wellmau,  C.  H. 
Wcllmmi,  S.  T. 
Whaley,  W.  B.  Smith- 
Whitehead,  Geo  E. 
Whitney,  Baxter  1). 
Whitiier,  ("has. 
Wood,  W.  H. 
Woodbury,  ('.  J.  IL 
Woodward,  Dan  C. 
Woolson,  O.  C. 


Pursuant  to  the  usual  policy  of  reducing  the  routine  business 
of  the  spring  meeting  to  its  lowest  terms,  the  only  items  of 
business  presented  at  this  session  were  the  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil upon  the  votes  cast  by  the  members  for  and  against  the 
candidates  seeking  election.  Tlie  report  of  the  tellers  was  as 
follows  : 

HEPOKT    OF   TELLEKS    t)F    ELECTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Council 
to  act  as  tellers  (under  Eule  18\  to  scrutinize  and  count  the  bal- 
lots cast  for  and  against  the  candidates   proposed   for  member- 
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ship  ill  the  Americau  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  seek- 
ing election  before  the  XXXVth  meeting,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1897. 

Thev  have  met  npon  the  designated  day,  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  discharge  their  duty.  They 
would  certifv,  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the 
Society,  to  the  election  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  on 
the  appended  list  to  their  respective  grades. 

There  were  467  votes  cast  on  the  blue  ballot,  of  which  29 

were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities  (the  members  voting 

having  neglected  to  indorse  the  sealed  envelope  i. 

John  C.  K,vfer,      )  rp  jj        .■  tpi   .■ 
^       ^    „  '      c  lelurs  of  Election. 

Gus  C.  Hejining,    ) 


Ahrens,  Geo.  Fred. 
Bartlett,  Henry. 
Blanchard.  Gilbert  W. 
Burge3^;,  Clias.  Monroe. 
Craig,  Jas.,  Jr. 
Deming,  Wm.  Henry. 
Evans.  Wm    F. 
Gleason.  William. 
Gulowsen,  Galow  .\. 
Hill,  Wallt-r. 

Damon,  Geo.  B. 
Holmes,  Walter  G. 
Jennings,  Ed.  L. 
KearneT,  Alex. 


MEMBERS. 
Hutchinson,  .Jos.  .\. 
.Johnston,  .1.  Frank. 
McKechnie.  Robt.  R. 
Mayer.  Fredk.  J. 
Morrin.  Thos. 
ilorris,  Wm.  S. 
Oldliam.  .Joi=.  R. 
Pope.  C'lias.  Edward. 
Schaunileffel,  P.  W. 
Scbueble,  R.  G. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Lowry,  Geo.  A.  Rapsou,  Trevor. 

LunkenUeimer,  Carl  F.  Riker,  Andrew  L. 

Pilton.  William.  Schuyler,  Sage  W. 


Searing,  Lewis. 
Smith,  Harry  E. 
Stoddard,  Geo.  H. 
Tibbals,  Geo.  A. 
Turner,  Frank  H. 
Ward,  Francis  G. 
Wilkinson.  John  L. 
Wolcott,  Henry  A. 


Powell,  Marcus. 


Wilson,  Chester  P. 


Bums.  A.  L. 
liiukel.  (ifO. 
Hurd,  Hobari  J 


PROMOTION'  TO  FULL  MEMBERSHIP. 

Pratt,  Francis  C.  Veeder,  Curtis  H. 

Scott,  Seaton  M. 
Simpson,  Geo.  K. 

PROMOTION  TO  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP. 
Hale,  Robt.  Sever. 


Brandon,  Geo.  R. 
Brown,  Louis  Livingston. 
Burgan,  A.  L. 
Cole.  Edward  S. 
Curtis.  Greely  S..  Jr. 
Dalnian.  John  W.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  J.  Irving. 
Faig,  John  T. 
Folson,  Ed.son  F. 
Herron,  Jas.  II. 


JUNIOR  MEMBERS. 
Hewlett,  Edward  M. 
Hibbert,  Walter  W. 
Hobert.  S.  G. 
Hodges,  Chas.  Bowen. 
Jacobs,  Ward  S. 
Libby,  Sam  H. 
McArthur,  Geo.  P. 
McCaffi-ry,  Hicluird  S. 
Mora,  Rafael  de  la. 
Patterson.  A.  W.,  Jr. 


Patterson.  Peter  C. 
Prescott,  Jas.  A. 
Robertson.  C.  H. 
Rushmore,  David  B. 
Wall,  Geo.  Floyd. 
Watson,  Henry  D. 
Williams,  Edmund, 
Wood,  Benj.  F. 
Wyckoff,  Arcalous  W. 
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Other  general  business  being  then  in  order,  Mr.  Gns  C.  Hen- 
ning  presented,  by  request  of  the  Council,  the  question  of  the 
advisability  of  seeking  to  cooperate  with  other  organizations 
in  securing  a  series  of  standards  for  the  specification  of  mate- 
rials which  had  themselves  become  standard,  or  concerning 
which  engineers  were  substantially  agreed.  Mr.  Henning  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  At  the  Zux'ich  C -ouference  on  Unification  of  Testing  Mate- 
rials in  1895,  a  paper  on  ■  The  Desirability  of  Establishing  Uni- 
form Specifications  and  Methods  of  Inspection  of  Metals  '  was 
presented  by  Mi-.  E.  Schroedter  (Secretary  of  the  Vereiu  der 
lugenieuren  and  Eiseuhnettenleutet,  and  the  concluding  recom- 
mendations were  upon  motion  referred  to  the  Council  for  con- 
sideration and  action. 

"In  accordance  therewith  the  Council,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Vienna  last  year,  decided  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  appointed 
a  Committee  to  take  action  on  the  subject. 

"In  February,  1897, 1  received  a  letter*  from  the  well-known 
and  famous  engineer  of  Le  Creusot,  Mr.  J.  Barba,  advising  me 
that  he,  as  Vice-President  of  such  Committee,  asked  me  to  name 
members  of  a  Subcommittee  to  be  formed  in  the  United  States 
to  take  up  the  subject  conjointly  with  the  European  Committees, 
and  requested  that  I  act  on  said  Committee.  When  I  referred 
the  matter  to  our  Ex-President,  Capt.  K.  W.  Hunt,  he  sent  the 
following  answer,*  in  view  of  which  I  herewith  present  the 
matter  for  discussion  at  this  time. 

"  The  object  is  to  suggest  standard  specifications  for  quality 
and  for  inspection  of  all  metals  used  in  engineering,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  any  new  developments  in  metallurgy  or  fabrica- 
tion will  not  be  hindered,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  define  mate- 
rials in  such  a  precise  manner  that  proper  materials  may  be  oVi- 
tained  for  each  distinct  purpose  ;  such  as  boilers,  engines,  bridges, 
wire  (telegraph,  trolley,  telephone,  piano,  cables,  ropes,  suspen- 
sion bridges,  various  i,  railways,  axles,  tires,  guns,  bicycles,  etc., 
etc." 

The  correspondence  referred  to  above  is  appended : 

Chicago,  April  17,  1897. 
Gu.'i  C.  Henning,  Esq..  yo.  5  lirelnmn  Street,  Xeic  York-. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  bf-g  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  8th  inst..  and  thank  you 
for  the  complhuent  therein  ex|)resspd. 

*  See  letter  appended  hereto. 
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I  fully  appreciate  the  imiiDrtance  of  the  work  oulliueii,  and  its  weight  makes 
it  imperative  that  tlie  subject  should  not  be  treated  other  than  in  a  serious 
manner. 

Persionalh-,  my  many  engagements  in  all  sorts  of  directions  render  it  unfit 
that  I  should  try  to  serve  on  the  proposed  commiitee.  While  we  have  many 
American  engineers  who  could  render  good  service  in  the  cause,  it  is  hard  to 
find  those  who  are  willing  or  can  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it.  Hence  it 
would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  be  selected  from  men 
who.  while  i>ossessing  knowledge  gained  fro:u  practical  experience,  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  or  dependent  upon  current  business  engagements.  Of  course  we 
realize  that  there  will  come  objections  to  '"  Professors,"  but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  not  certain  that  they  are  not  the  class  of  people  who  can  best  serve  in  a  cause 
of  this  kind,  particularly  if  they  have  been  in  touch  with  manufacturing 
protrress  and  interests. 

.\ssuring  you  that  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  assist  you  in  this  matter,  and  if 
it  .-hould  not  be  too  late,  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  at  the 
coming  Hartford  nieetiug  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E., 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Robert  \V.  Hu.nt. 

iTransliitioii  of  >Ir.  J.  Barba's  letter.) 

P.\nis,  February  5,  1897. 

My  r)E.\R  Sir  :  Tou  know  that  we  are  about  to  organize  an  Internaiional 
Conimissioi).  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Ast,  Managing  Director  of  the  Nirthern 
Railroad.  Feidinand,  Vienna.  Ausir  a,  to  study  ihe  steps  to  be  taken  to  establish 
international  uniform  rules  for  determining  thequality  and  inspection  of  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel. 

I  have  been  honored  by  the  nomination  of  Vice-President,  and  1  have  been 
asked  with  Jlr.  Ast  to  propose  to  the  directing  commiitee  three  or  four  persons 
from  each  of  the  principal  nations,  these  persons  to  constitute  said  commission. 
I  have  already  named  the  persons  for  France.  1  thought  that  you  would  kindly 
choose  Several  ablf ,  willing  persons  in  the  United  States  who  would  assist  us  at 
the  same  time  with  your.~elf. 

If  you  will  kindly  accf-pt  my  proposition,  I  would  be  under  obligations  to  you 
to  name  the  three  or  four  persons  on  whom  we  could  count. 

Receive,  my  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  best  sentiments. 

(Signed)  J.  Barb.\,  39  Rue  Mozart. 

After  reading  the  report  and  the  letters  appended  to  it,  Mr. 
Henning  spoke  further  as  follows  : 

.)//'.  (ths  V.  IL'uuing. — These  specifications  should,  of  course, 
be  elastic  to  a  certain  extent,  both  because  there  is  constant 
progress  in  the  manufacture  of  materials,  and  because  if  of  a 
stereotyped  form  they  would  soon  become  antiquated  and  then 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  materials  or  the 
development  of  new  classes  of  materials  ;  for  if  only  old  classes 
should  be  called  for,  the  new  classes  introduced  would  come 
into  general  use  only  with  great  difiiculty.      The  object  is  to 
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define  classes  of  materijil  wliich  are  to  answer  certain  purposes. 
If  boiler  material  is  called  for,  every  manufacturer  would  under- 
stand that,  under  the  standard  specification,  a  certain  kind  of 
material  is  required.  A  certain  other  kind  of  material  will  be 
fit  for  other  purposes,  and  so  on.  It  will  thei-eby  lessen  the 
kinds  of  material  which  have  to  be  produced,  and  the  mills  will 
have  less  trouble  in  filling  specifications  ;  because  if  the  material 
does  not  fill  one  it  will  fill  another,  unless  the  material  is  of  such 
a  quality  that  it  fills  none,  and  is  only  fit  for  remelting.  They 
would  lessen  the  work  of  the  manufacturer  by  simplifying  the 
varieties  and  kinds,  without  introducing  difficulties  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  proper  mate- 
rial to  be  used  ;  and  as  the  specifications  are  also  to  provide 
for  methods  of  inspection,  they  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion which  is  now  going  on  imder  almost  evei'y  contract,  because 
it  will  be  so  well  known  what  the  inspector's  duties,  rights,  and 
privileges  are,  and  what  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  specificiitions, 
both  in  regai'd  to  material  and  the  methods  by  which  those 
qualities  shall  be  determined.  In  view  of  this,  the  Council 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  concurred  in  Capt.  E.  W. 
Hunt's  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  laid  before  the  Society-  in 
order  that  official  action  be  taken  if  the  Society  thinks  it  advis- 
able so  to  do.  I  trust  I  have  fully  explained  the  subject,  but  if 
any  further  information  is  required,  I  will,  of  course,  gladly 
give  it. 

The  President. — This  question  is  of  such  importance  that  I 
hope  the  members  present  will  be  free  to  ask  questions.  I 
know  many  interesting  ones  were  brought  forth  at  the  Council 
meeting,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Henning  can  give  any  informa- 
tion which  you  may  desire.  Will  anyone  please  raise  any 
point,  which  Mr.  Henning  will  gladly  respond  to.  If  there  are 
no  definite  questions  to  be  asked  regarding  details,  it  would 
seem  to  me  appropriate  that  a  motion  be  made  referring  it  to 
the  Council  with  power  to  act.  If  that  is  your  pleasure,  I  will 
entertain  such  a  motion. 

A  motion  to  refer  was  made  and  seconded. 

Mr.  Win.  Kenf.—^lr.  President,  I  think  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  the  whole  matter  printed  and  placed  before  the  members 
so  that  they  may  have  ample  time  to  study  it,  and  to  have  it 
then  referred  to  the  Council.  By  this  procedure  we  would  have 
ample  time  to  consider  the  details  of   the  matter   before   any 
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aotiou  is  taken,  and  at  the  meeting  next  fall  we  may  tlien 
authorize  the  Council  to  act,  with  power  to  establish  the  Coui- 
luittee.  I  think  it  is  premature  to  try  to  put  the  thing  through 
now. 

Mr.  Ilennhuj. — I  think  the  suggestions  made  are  eminently 
proper.  There  is  no  occasion  to  hurry  the  matter  through.  It 
was  presented,  as  just  stated,  for  full  discussion.  No  report  can 
be  made  by  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention  in 
Stockholm,  August  23-25 ;  and  if  the  matter  be  presented  more 
fully  to  the  Society  as  a  whole  it  certainly  will  bring  forth  a 
great  many  opinions  which  it  is  desirable  to  have.  •  It  is  very 
plain  that  there  are  a  great  many  objections  to  writing  standard 
specifications,  liecause  many  have  the  idea  that  the  usefulness 
of  all  such  work  is  limited,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  everything  stereo- 
typed ;  and  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  have  the  matter 
brought  fully  before  the  general  membership  and  most  com- 
pletely discussed.  If  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  Council  there 
will  be  ample  time  to  have  action  taken  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Th'-  President. — That  seems  to  be  an  excellent  suggestion,  so  I 
am  prepared  to  hear  a  motion  to  that  effect,  that  it  be  printed 
and  circulated  among  our  membership  and  brought  up  at  the 
December  meeting,  there  to  be  acted  upon. 

Such  a  motion  is  made  and  seconded. 

Til''  Fie-sidenf.  —The  importance  of  this  subject  is  brought  to 
my  mind  by  an  incident  that  took  place  within  the  past  two 
weeks,  where  I  had  occasion  to  see  estimates  on  boiler  specifi- 
cations, not  very  definitely  written,  and  to  find  that  they  varied 
one  hundred  per  cent.  It  must  be  that  the  lowest  one  bid  on 
the  cheapest  materials  and  the  highest  one  on  excellent  mater- 
ials. Such  a  standard  as  this  would  have  brought  those  bids 
near  together,  and  would  have  secured  the  selection  of  proper 
materials. 

3lr.  Kent. — The  same  kind  of  boilers  ? 

The  President. — They  were  understood  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
boilers.     The  specification  was  rather  inexactly  written. 

The  motion  to  print,  etc.,  is  carried. 

No  other  or  new  business  being  presented,  the  professional 
papers  assigned  for  discussion  were  taken  up  as  follows  : 

Forrest  R.  Jones,  ".Diagi'ams  for  Relative  Strength  of  Gear 
Teeth";  F.  J.  Cole,  "Experiments  in  Boiler  Bracing";  De 
Volson  Wood,  "  Adiabatics  "  ;  Frederick  A.  Bedell,  "  New  Foi'm 
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of  Transmission  Dynamometer  "  ;  E.  S.  Hale,  "  Fuel  Gas  Anal- 
ysis in  Boiler  Tests  "  ;  E.  C.  Carpenter,  "  Hygrometric  Proper- 
ties of  Coals." 

Those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  on  these  papers 
-were  Messrs.  John  H.  Barr,  H.  H.  Suplee,  Oberliu  t^mith,  Wm. 
Kent,  C.  W.  Hunt,  Geo.  I.  Eockwood,  Jas.  Hartness,  G.  C. 
Henning,  C.  L.  Newcomb,  John  Fritz,  Geo.  Eichmoud,  Albeit 
Kingsbury,  C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  J.  H.  Kinealy,  E.  C.  Carpenter, 
and  E.  S.  Hale. 

In  organizing  the  afternoon  excursion  for  this  day  a  new 
experiment  was  tried  and  with  what  has  appeared  to  have  been 
a  certain  degree  of  success.  When  an  excursion  party  to  visit 
a  works  has  over  three  hundi'ed  persons  in  it  the  number  to  be 
taken  care  of  becomes  so  large  that  the  real  intent  of  the  visit 
is  likely  to  be  frustrated.  Hence,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
shops  in  question,  the  visiting  members  were  divided  into  two 
great  gi'oups,  generally  upon  the  line  of  the  numerical  siicces- 
sion  in  which  thej'  were  registered.  The  members  whose  badge 
number  indicated  that  they  had  registered  before  the  number 
150  was  i-eached,  made  their  excursion  to  the  works  of  the  Pope 
Manufactui'ing  Company,  and  those  whose  numbers  indicated  a 
later  registration  were  escorted  to  the  Columbia  Motor  Car- 
riage Works,  to  the  Hartford  Eubber  Works,  and  to  the  Pope 
Tube  Works.  The  first  party,  after  completing  the  visit  to  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Companj',  were  escorted  to  the  works  of 
the  Billings  and  Spencer  Company,  and  the  second  group  vis- 
ited the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company.  At  all  places  represen- 
tatives of  the  office  stiff  were  at  hand  to  serve  as  guides  and 
escorts  of  their  respective  subdivisions  through  the  works 
according  to  a  prescribed  programme,  so  that  by  this  principle 
of  subdivision  it  became  possible  for  everyone  to  see  every 
detail  without  the  embarrassment  which  often  follows  from  the 
congestion  of  large  parties  getting  into  small  spaces.  The 
arrangement  by  numbei's  was  not  made  rigid  or  inflexible,  so  as 
to  interfere  with  the  preferences  of  friends,  but  was  aimed 
merely  to  make  the  parties  of  manageable  size. 

In  the  evening,  by  invitation  of  the  Faculty  and  Corporation 
of  Trinity  College,  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  visiting  engi- 
neers in  Alumni  Hall.  Acting  President  Di-.  Thomas  E.  Pyn- 
chon  received  the  guests  in  his  official  garb,  while  a  committee 
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of  the  students  acted  as  nsliers  to  attend  to  tlie  conduct  of  the 
other  features  of  the  reception.  After  the  attractive  collation 
had  been  serve  1  in  the  hall  the  rugs  and  tables  were  moved  to 
one  side  and  dancing  prevailed  until  a  later  hour.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  College,  with  their  ladies,  took  active  part  in 
the  entertainment  of  their  guests. 


Third  Sessiox.     Thursd.w,  May  27th. 

This  session  was  called  promptly  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  and 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  professional  papers.  The  assign- 
ments of  the  morning  were  as  follows  : 

Chas.  H.  Benjamin,  "  Electricity  versus  Shafting  in  the  Ma- 
chine Shop  "  ;  D.  C.  Jackson,  "  Electrical  Power  Equipment  for 
General  Factory  Purposes  "  ;  Francis  Schumann,  "  Volumnar 
Contraction  of  Cast-iron  "  ;  A.  L.  Eice,  "  The  Laws  of  Cylinder 
Condensation  "  ;  H.  A.  Hill,  "  Tests  of  Sulzer  Engines  "  ;  H. 
M.  Lane,  "Method  of  Accounting  to  Determine  Shop  Cost  and 
Sdling  Price." 

The  participants  in  debate  upon  these  papers  were  Messrs.  D. 
C.  Woodward,  C.  H.  Benjamin,  L.  S.  Randolph,  J.  B.  Blood,  A. 
W.  Robinson,  H.  H.  Suplee,  H.  C.  Spaulding,  Jesse  M.  Smith, 
William  Kent,  John  Fritz,  A.  A.  Caiy,  Francis  Schumann,  A.  F. 
Bardwell,W.  B.  Siuitli-Whaley,  Oberlin  Smith,  George  L  Rock- 
wood,  George  R.  Stetson,  R.  H  Thurston,  J.  B.  Stanwood,  D.  S. 
Jacobus,  F.  A.  Scheffler,  C.  W.  Hunt,  H.  C.  Francis,  H.  L. 
Gantt,  G.  C.  Henning,  and  W.  R.  Warner. 

The  afternoon's  excursion  was  made  upon  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  previous  day.  The  party  which  had  visited  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company  on  Wednesday,  visited  the  other 
establishments  this  afternoon,  thus  enabling  every  member  to 
see  thoroughly  all  points. 

The  fourth  session,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  devoted  to  a 
paper  of  somewhat  popular  character,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  from  excellent  photographs  covering  the  History,  Rise, 
and  Development  of  the  Bicycle.  This  paper  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Leonard  Waldo. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Local  Committee  that  after 
tlie  close  of  this  session  an  exhibition  should  be  given  of  the 
capabilities  of  Hartford's  self-propelling  fire-engine  ;  but  by 
reason  of  the   inclemeucv  of  the    weather   this  exhibition  was 
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postponed  until  the  following  morning  at  an  hour  just  before 
the  convening  of  the  professional  session.  This  exhibition 
before  an  interested  audience  perhaps  centred  more  general 
a,ttention  upon  the  presence  of  the  engineers  in  Hartford  than 
anything  else  which  happened  during  their  stay. 

Fifth  Session.     Fkid.\y,  May  '28th. 

The  papers  assigned  to  the  morning  session,  convened 
promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  were  as  follows  : 

W.  8.  Aldrich,  "  Rating  Electrical  Power  Plants  upon  the 
Heat  Unit  Standard "  ;  Gus  C.  Henning,  "  A  Mirror  Exten- 
simeter  "  ;  John  H.  Barr,  "  Current  Practice  in  Engine  Pi-opor- 
tions " ;  Thomas  Gray,  "  A  Continuous  Steam  Engine  Indi- 
cator." 

The  discussion  upon  these  papers  was  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Porter, 
William  Kent,  F.  A.  Halsey,  F.  A.  Scheffler,  W.  S.  Aldrich,  A. 
A.  Gary,  D.  S.  Jacobus,  H.  H.  Suplee,  John  H.  Barr,  W.  S. 
Aldrich,  and  Thomas  Gray. 

At  the  close  of  the  pajaers  assigned  for  this  session  the  Topi- 
cal Discussions  were  taken  uj),  introduced  by  a  short  preface 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  found  desirable 
to  introduce  the  subject  to  be  discussed  by  a  few  paragraphs 
which  should  present  one  view  of  the  question  and  then  leave 
it  for  the  meeting  to  continue  it.  Mr.  E.  J.  Armstrong  dis- 
cussed the  question  as  to  a  wise  steam  distribution  at  early  cut- 
offs ;  Messrs.  Mack,  Carpenter,  Gray,  Barr,  Suplee,  and  Kings- 
bury discussed  certain  tests  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  bicycle 
as  a  machine  ;  and  Messrs.  Woodbury,  Benjamin,  and  Sweet  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  basement  floors  for  machine  shops. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  presentation  of  discussions  on  the 
rotary  steam  engine,  the  crystallization  of  iron  by  vibration  aud 
shock,  and  a  note  upon  an  historic  wind-mill  gearing,  which 
were  postponed  to  the  next  meeting  or  else  were  to  be  trt^ated 
as  presented  b}'  title. 

Two  alternatives  in  the  way  of  excursion  were  presented  for 
this  afternoon,  but  by  reason  of  the  perfect  weather  and  the 
attractions  offered  by  the  excursion  down  the  Connecticut  River 
a  comparatively  small  number  only  availed  of  the  courteous 
invitation  of  the  Colts  Patent  Fire  Arms  Company  to  visit  their 
works   and  armorv.      The    attractive    excursion    in    which    the 
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greater  uuniber  participated  was  that  aiTaugecl  by  invitation  of 
the  Hon.  John  H.  Hall  iu  cooperation  with  Mr.  Frederick  De- 
Peyster,  to  sail  down  the  lovely  Connecticut  Valley  from  Hart- 
ford to  Portland,  with  an  opportunity  at  that  place  to  visit  the 
great  brownstone  quarries  of  the  Brainerd,  Shaler  and  Hall 
Quarry  Co.  The  trip  was  made  down  the  river  iu  the  beautiful 
light  of  a  perfect  May  afternoon,  with  the  elms  and  other  trees 
of  the  landscape  iu  their  fresh  green  foliage.  The  party  was 
accommodated  upon  a  schooner  with  its  tug-boat,  aud  a  small 
overflow  party  boarded  a  steam  yacht.  Arrived  at  Portland, 
the  party  was  entertained  at  the  oiBce  of  the  works,  and  thence 
transferred  to  a  special  train  tendered  by  the  courtesj'  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  by  which  the 
party  was  conveyed  to  Berlin  with  a  stop  of  a  few  miniites  at 
East  Berlin,  where  they  were  the  guest.s  of  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Jarvis, 
President  of  the  Bridge  Company,  and  were  permitted  a  brief 
opportunity  to  see  his  works.  At  Berlin  a  stop  was  made  at  the 
new  power  station,  generating  current  for  the  operation  of  the 
electric  liue  between  Xew  Britain  aud  Hartford,  making  use  of 
the  third-rail  system  for  the  transmission  of  electric  energy. 
The  train  then  ran  into  Xew  Britain,  where  the  party  was 
broken  up  to  board  the  open  cars  of  the  electric  branch,  and 
were  conveyed  at  high  speed  back  to  the  Union  station  at 
Hartford.  A  special  high-geared  motor  on  one  of  the  cars 
enaViled  the  trip  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  nine  and  three-quar- 
ter miles  in  eleven  minutes. 

Closing  Session.      Priday  Evening,  May  28th. 

The  President  opened  the  final  session  at  half-past  eignt,  by 
announcing  the  committee  required  under  Article  XI.  of  the 
rules,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  Society  year,  beginning  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  December.     The  President  announced  as  such  committee  : 

Mr.  C.  H.  Loring New  Turk  City. 

Mr.  .Ipi-emiah  M.  Allen Hartford. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Bullock Chicago. 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smitb Detroit. 

>rr.  .Inhn  R.  Freeman Boston. 

Professional  papers  were  then  taken  up  as  follows  : 

Gus  C.  Henning,  "  A  Pocket  Recorder  for  Tests  of  Materials  "  ; 
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Thomas  Gray,  "  The  Effect  of  Alternate  Positive  and  Negative 
Stresses  iu  Iron  and  Steel "  ;  Thomas  Gi'ay,  "  The  Yield  Point 
in  Iron  and  Steel  "  ;  D.  S.  Jacobus,  "  An  Apparatus  for  Accu- 
rately Measuring  Pressures  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  per  Square 
Inch  and  Over"  ;  D.  S.  Jacobns,  "  Tests  to  Show  the  Influence 
of  Moisture  in  Steam  on  the  Economy  of  a  Steam  Turbine  "  ;  A. 
K.  Mansfield,  "The  Best  Load  for  Compound  Steam  Engine." 

In  their  discussion,  Messrs.  Gray,  Henning,  Woolson,  Benja- 
min, and  Thvii'ston  took  part. 

General  business  being  in  oi-der,  the  President  called  for  the 
report  of  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  for 
presentation  at  the  meeting  certain  minutes  or  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  recognition  of  the  Society  for  courtesies  extended 
to  them  while  in  Hartford.  Besides  the  general  excursions 
which  had  been  arranged  for  the  membership  in  large  bodies, 
there  were  other  and  particular  courtesies  which  had  been 
extended  in  the  form  of  special  invitations,  special  attentions  to 
the  ladies  of  the  party,  and  in  particular  the  general  courtesy 
which  had  been  extended  to  the  Society  in  making  its  members, 
while  in  Hartford,  the  guests  of  tlie  electric  trolley  lines  of  the 
city.  This  gave  them  free  transportation  in  the  large  parties 
which  went  from  hotels  to  the  different  establishments  ;  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  members,  in  their  individual  capacity  for 
pleasure  and  other  rides,  were  not  allowed  to  pay  their  fai"e,  but 
an  abundance  of  books  of  coupon  tickets  were  put  at  the  service 
of  all  who  would  ask  for  them  from  the  Secretary.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  therefore  sought  to  coverall  these  various 
courtesies  and  attentions  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
were  presented  to  the  Secretary  for  reading,  as  follows  : 

Renolved,  That  tlic  Americiin  Socii'tyof  Meclianical  Engineers,  whicli  lias  con- 
veii'd  in  the  city  of  Hartfnrd  for  its  thirty-fiftli  lejrular  mcetinf;,  desires  to"  put 
on  ri'ord  its  sense  of  recugniiion  for  the  courtesie.i  wliich  have  been  enjoyed  at 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturtMS  of  Hartford.  Tlie^-e  gentlemen  have  opened 
their  works  to  the  free  inspection  of  tlio  visiting  engineers,  who  fully  appreciate 
all  thiit  it  means  to  have  the  works  tlius  laid  open  to  outsiders. 

The  Society  would  especially  extend  its  hearty  thanks  to  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope 
and  hiH  associates  in  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company  ;  to  the  Hartford  Kubber 
Works,  to  tlie  Jlolnr  Carriage  Works,  and  to  the  Pope  Tube  Company.  'I'he 
Society  would  paiticvilarly  record  its  appreciation  of  the  considerate  way  in 
which  its  visits  were  organized  to  these  various  works,  for  the  division  of  the 
visitins  party  into  small  groups,  and  for  tlifi  cure  which  has  been  taken  to  .'ee 
that  every  visitor  should  profit  by  the  visit  that  lie  was  permitted  to  mak-, 

Reaohed,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  recognizes  the 
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liistoric  I'ri'emineuce,  in  tlie  inanufai'turing  world,  nf  Hurl  ford  and  of  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Company,  and  begs  tliat  the  latter  will  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  the  privilt-ge  accorded  of  a  visit  of  inspection  to  their  works,  and  the 
assurance  of  its  intere.st  in  the  machinery  and  processes  which  it  was  there  given 
an  opportunity  to  study. 

Hesohi'd,  That  to  the  firm  of  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company  the  American 
Society  of  Jlechanical  Engineers  accords  the  preeminence  of  being  one  of  the 
first  establishments  to  see  the  field  in  economical  manufacture  which  would  be 
opened  by  the  successful  introduction  of  the  process  of  drop  forging.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  process  into  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  small  arms,  sewing 
machines,  carriage-making,  and  latterly  the  bicycle  manufacture,  has  been  one 
of  the  elements  which  have  given  to  American  meclianics  and  engineers  their 
world-wide  fame.  The  Society  would  tender  to  the  Billings  &  Spencer  Company 
its  sincerr^  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  visit  their  works  and  see  the  process  of 
forging  in  one  of  the  places  of  its  birth. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  department  of  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  the  City 
of  Hartford  has  long  stood  preeminent.  One  great  cause  of  this  position  and 
reputation  lias  been  the  standing  and  success  of  the  great  armory  which  is 
known  as  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Company's  Shops.  The 
Society  desires  to  express  to  Mr.  John  H.  Hall,  Manager  of  this  company,  and 
his  associates  in  charge  of  its  various  departments,  its  sincere  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  visit  the  armory  during  its  stay  in  Hartford.  The 
Society  can  only  regret  that  the  very  fulness  of  its  programme,  which  has  been 
made  to  include  so  many  points  of  professional  interest,  has  made  it  impossible 
for  all  the  members  to  avail  of  the  opportunity  as  they  would  have  desired. 

Revolted,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  to  which  has 
l)een  extended  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  brovvnstone  quarries  of  the 
Brainerd,  Shaler&Hall  Quarry  Company  of  Portland,  would  seek  by  this  resolution 
to  record  its  sense  of  pleasure  in  tliis  invitation  and  its  indebtedness  to  the  Hon. 
John  H.  Hall,  who  has  made  the  arrangements  for  this  visit.  The  Society  would 
seek  to  include  in  this  resolution  and  in  its  expression  of  thanks  Mr.  Frederick 
DePey.-ter,  the  General  Manager  of  the  quarry  company,  and  would  thank  him 
in  a  special  way  for  the  assiduous  care  that  he  has  taken  in  the  matter  of  detail 
concerning  the  arrangements. 

Resolved,  That  in  these  days  of  mechanical  traction  in  our  important  cities  the 
Company  and  its  President  who  provide  free  transportation  on  its  trolley  system 
for  the  guest  whom  they  desire  to  honor  extend  to  such  a  guest  a  courtesy  and 
attention  which  is  only  to  be  compared  to  that  honor  which  in  an  older  day  and 
under  other  conditions  has  been  called  "  the  freedom  of  the  city."  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  wishes  to  express  to  Mr.  E.  S.  (Goodrich, 
President  of  the  Hartford  Street  Railway  System,  and  his  associates  in  that 
liusiness.  its  sincere  thanks  for  the  exceeding  courtesy  which  the  Society  has 
enjoyed  in  lieing  permitted  to  ride  about  the  city  during  its  stay  as  the  guests 
of  the  Railway  Company.  Not  sati>fied  with  giving  to  the  Society  the  surprising 
number  of  4,000  complimentary  tickets,  the  Company  has  supplemented  that  by 
additional  provision  so  that  by  no  possibility  should  any  member  fall  short. 

The  question  of  the  scope  of  the  Mechanical    Engineer  in  the   field  of   trans- 
portation is  one  which  the  increasing  development  of  our  country  is  continually 
4:1 
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widening.  Not  the  least  iuteresting  department  of  this  work  is  that  where  the 
Mechanical  Engineer  unites  with  the  Electrical  Engineer  in  installations  i>{  great 
magnitude  between  points  which  are  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  It  is  not 
yet  definitely  settled  what  are  the  limits  within  wliicL  the  distribution  of  elec- 
trical energy  is  commercially  to  compete  with  the  direct  application  of  steam  to 
traction,  and  for  tliis  reason  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has 
mnch  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  great  power  house  of  the  third 
rail  system  at  Berlin,  and  to  enjoy  a  ride  upon  the  electrically  propelled  cars  of 
the  New  Britain  branch  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  11.  &  H.  R.  K. 

The  Society  would  express  its  sincere  thanks  to  Col.  fl.  N.  Heft.  Chief  Electrical 
Engineer  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  ;  to  Mr.  John  Henney,  Superintendent 
of  Motor  Power;  and  to  Jlr.  Davidson,  Division  Superintendent;  and  to  Vice- 
President  John  H.  Hall,  together  with  tlieir  associates  in  the  Transportation  de- 
partment of  that  great  railway,  for  the  conrtesies  that  they  have  received  at  their 
hands.  They  appreciate  in  particular  the  transportation  by  special  trains,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  include  the  visit  to  the  power  plant  in  an  afternoon  already 
busily  occupied,  and  for  all  the  facilities  which  have  been  put  at  the  convenience 
of  the  members  for  their  excursion  on  tliis  occasion. 

Renohed,  Tliat  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to 
express  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Jarvis,  President  of  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge 
Company,  for  his  courteous  invitation  to  make  a  stop  at  the  shops  and  for  the 
attentions  wliich  were  there  enjoyed. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to 
express  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Conmiissioners  for  the  courtesy  which  was 
put  within  their  reacli  by  the  opportunity  given  to  see  the  action  in  service  of 
Hartford's  great  self-propelling  fire-engine  on  the  morning  of  May  28th.  They 
would  express  themselves  as  much  pleased  and  interested  to  see  the  mechanical 
impressiveness  of  the  self-propeller,  the  ease  with  which  it  was  manoiuvred, 
and  its  powerful  appearance,  which  seems  to  justify  its  affectionate  designation 
in  the  city  which  is  proud  to  claim  it  for  its  own. 

In  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  the  custom  has  not  as  ye't 
prevailed  of  giving  to  llie  ladies  in  attendance  an  open  voice  in  the  conduct  of  its 
routine  business.  The  mernl)ers  therefore  must  make  themselves  the  mouth- 
piece for  the  expression  to  the  ladies  of  Hartford  of  something  of  the  indebled- 
ness  which  the  visiting  ladies  feel  for  those  special  and  individual  courtesies 
which  have  passed  between  the  visiting  ladies  of  the  Society  and  their  hostesses. 
Besides  the  individnal  attention  in  the  matters  of  drives  and  the  like,  an  especial 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  courtesy  shown  in  so  effective  away  by  the  after 
noon  tea  at  the  Allyn  House,  over  which  the  Hartford  hostesses  presided,  and 
which  they  succeeded  in  making  so  festal  and  enjoyable  an  alTair.  The  members 
beg  that  the  very  clumsiness  of  the  note  of  thanks  may  be  taken  as  a  foil  to  set 
off  the  delicacy  of  the  attentions  shown  by  the  ladies. 

Tlif  .\raerican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  return  to  the 
OHicurs  and  Governors  of  the  Hartford  Club  its  sincere  thanks  for  tin;  ci)nsi<l- 
erate  attention  which  has  been  shown  to  them  in  the  form  of  the  special  cards 
whereby  the  visiting  members  were  put  up  at  the  Club  for  the  privileges  of  club 
membership  during  their  stay.  This  attention,  coming  from  sources  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  mechanical  engineering,  the  Society  talies  as  an  evidence  of 
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kindly  feeling  toward  niechaiiical  eiigiiiefiiiip:  on  the  part  of  Hartford  citizens 
which  is  particularly  pleasant  and  for  which  a  sincere  expression  of  thanks  is  due. 

The  reception  which  was  tendered  to  the  Mechanical  Engineers  by  the  Faculty 
and  Corporation  of  Trinity  College  will  form  one  of  the  pli-asantest  memories  of 
the  week  which  the  Society  has  spent  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  close  rela- 
tion between  education  and  engineering  is  often  more  fully  appreciated  by  the 
engineers  than  from  the  other  direction.  This  circumstance  gives  special  sigui- 
fiauce  to  the  action  of  the  cullege  authorities,  and  the  Society  would  seek  by  this 
resolution  to  record  its  appreciation.  They  would  beg  the  F«culty  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  College  to  accept  their  thanks  for  their  graceful  courtesy,  for  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  workers  in  a  different  field  than  their  own,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  bond  between  literary  culture  and  the  practical  achievements 
of  science  and  engineering. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  ^Mechanical  Engineers  begs  to  return 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Hartford  its  sincere  thanks  for  its  cordial  invitation  to 
make  use  of  its  rooms  in  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Company's  building  during  their 
stay  ill  the  city. 

The  very  full  ])rogramme  of  regular  excursions  arranged  for  the  Society 
during  its  stay  in  Hartford  precluded  the  possibility  of  making  visits  in  a  body 
to  all  points  of  professional  interest  in  so  bu.sy  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  Society  tlierefore  requests  that  the  firms  and  .shops  which  have  extended 
the  courtesy  of  an  invitation  to  individual  members  or  small  parties  will  accept 
its  mo-t  sincere  thanks  for  this  attention. 

The  Society  would  include  among  those  in  this  list  the  following:  Hartford 
^Voven  Wire  Mattress  Company,  Smith  Bourne  Company,  The  Hartford  Cycle 
Ciimpany.  Dwight  Slate  Machine  Company,  The  Jewell  Belting  Company,  Hurt- 
ford  Typewriter  Company,  Spencer  Automatic  Machine  Screw  Company,  Trinity 
College.  Asa  S.  Cook  Company,  Whitney  Manufacturing  Company,  Thorne 
Machine  Company,  States  Machine  Company,  Eddy  Electric  Company,  Hartford 
Electric  Light  Company,  Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Company,  Hartford  Street 
Kailway  Company,  Perkins  Electric  Switch  Company,  National  Machine  Com- 
])any,  Pratt  &  Cady  Company,  The  Hartford  Machine  Screw  Company. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  includes  in  its 
votes  of  thanks  and  recognition  a  minute  expressive  of  the  appreciative  treatment 
which  the  Society  has  received  from  the  Press  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  and  asUs 
that  that  body  will  give  suitable  publicity  to  the  action  which  the  Society  lias 
taken. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  has  again  to  tnake  for  itself  an 
attempt  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of  its  party  something  of  the  thanks 
which  are  due  to  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros,  for  the  attentions  shown  on  the  occasion 
of  the  special  excursion  to  their  mills  at  South  Manchester,  for  the  delightful  tea 
tendered  them  on  this  visit  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cheney  and  the  opportunity 
for  a  charming  oersonal  at-fpiaintance.  for  the  visit  to  the  mill,  and  for  the  most 
attractive  souvenir  which  the  ladies  were  permitted  to  take  awaj*  with  them. 

The  Society  would  seek  to  include  in  this  re.-olution  the  Hartford,  Uockville  & 
Manchester  Tramway  Company,  which,  through  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Haynes,  pro- 
vided special  cars  for  the  tri])  aud  extended  to  the  Society  the  courtesies  of  the 
road  for  this  excursion. 
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Resolcecl,  That  the  members  of  the  Aiiieiicau  Society  ot  Meehaukal  Eugineeis^ 
extend  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  Hartford  Steam  Koiler  Inspection  &  Insurauce 
Company,  to  Mr.  Jercmiali  .M.  Allen,  its  President,  aud  to  his  associates  for  the 
coiutesy  of  the  invitation  to  visit  their  offices,  with  their  technical  museum  and 
special  appliances,  aud  can  only  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for  them  to 
avail  more  generally  of  the  privileges  of  this  invitation. 

Finally,  When  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  concludes,  as  it 
now  does,  one  of  its  most  successful  conventions,  it  rises  to  adjourn  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  its  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  which  is  but  feebly  re- 
flected in  the  somewhat  formal  mould  of  an  official  vote  of  thanks.  The  Society 
begs  to  ask  that  Mr,  C.  E.  Billings,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  Mr.  F. 
C.  Billings,  its  Secretary,  will  make  themselves  the  channel  through  which  their 
associates  on  the  Local  Committee  may  be  assured  of  a  heart  felt  ap|>reciMtion  of 
their  labor,  and  that  they  will  accept  the  congratulations  of  the  convention  upon 
one  of  its  most  successful  reunions. 

At  the  close  of  the  reacliug  of  this  record  it  was  moved  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  by  letter  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  pertinent  to  each  of  the  parties  mentioned,  and 
by  an  amendment  it  was  directed  that  these  resolutions  be  suit- 
ably engrossed  for  this  purpose.  The  resolution  to  adopt  the 
foregoing  report  as  the  action  of  the  Society  and  the  special 
resolutions  concerning  transmittal  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  by  a  rising  vote.  The  President  in  concluding  the  session 
suggested  that  the  members  might  give  personal  point  to  their 
sense  of  recognition  of  the  success  of  the  Hartford  meeting  by 
the  writing  of  individual  and  personal  letters  to  their  hosts  after 
the  return  home ;  whereupon  it  was  on  motion  resolved  that  the 
Society  adjourn. 

The  next  meeting,  which  will  be  the  XVIIIth  annual  meeting, 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  last  days  of 
November. 
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VOLr.VXAR    COXTRACTIOX    OP  CASTIXGS  IX 
COOLIXG.j 


BY   FRANCIS   SCHIMANX.   PlIILAUE 

(Member  of  the  Snciety.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  proper  that  I  should  preface  the  readiug  of  this  paper 
■witii  a  few  remarks.  The  object  of  the  researclies  contained  is 
to  guide  the  engineer  in  the  designing  of  the  parts  of  a  machine 
that  he  may  avoid  the  occurrence  of  initial  stresses  and  conse- 
quent deformation  ;  it  will  likewise  enable  the  foundryman  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  cracked  and  distoi'ted  castings  from 
his  shoulders  to  those  of  the  designer,  and  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  performing  feats  of  acrobatic  twists  in  order  to  ob- 
tain castings  perfect  to  the  eye  from  forms  and  shapes  grossly  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  cooling. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  daily  losses  of  castings  due  to  shrink  cracks  and  deforma- 
tion is  at  least  five  dollars  per  foundry,  and  there  being  about 
four  thousand  foundries  in  the  United  States,  the  aggregate  loss 
is  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  day.  The  loss  of  a  large  casting 
ma}-   reach   hundreds   of  dollars. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  cooling  and  the  consequent  con- 
tniction  will  show  that  wrong  proportions  of  the  shrouding  of 
gear  wheels,  while  supporting  the  teeth,  may  seriously  weaken 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  bj'  reason  of  the  initial  tensile  stress  from 
the  greater  rate  of  contraction  in  the  rim  than  the  shrouding.     It 

*  Pie>ented  at  the  Hartford  meetini;  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Soiiety  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming-  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactiuns. 

t  Tliis  paper  contains  addenda  to  the  paper  presented  at  xh-  New  York  meet- 
ing (December,  IS96)  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  entitled 
"  Contraction  and  Deformation  of  Iron  Castings  in  Cooling  from  the  Fluid  to  the 
Solid  Slate,"  and  is  intended  to  open  and  continue  discussion  on  that  subject. 
The  first  paper  appears  as  No.  718,  Tramactiona  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvili., 
p   304. 
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will  also  throw  light  iipon  the  paradoxical  results  of  some  of  the 
experiments  of  Fairbairu  and  Hodgkiusou  on  cast-iron  girders 
and  beams.  In  a  tee  section,  for  example,  improper  proportions 
between  the  flange  and  web  may  cause  the  shifting  of  the  neu- 
tral axis  away  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  verify- 
ing the  conclusions   of   Barlow  upon  this  point. 

It  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  practice  of  separating  the  hubs 
of  fly-wheels,  thus  permitting  the  free  movement  from  variance 
of  contraction  in  the  rim  and  arms.  It  will  also  be  a  guide  to 
determine  the  proper  number  of  arms  in  wheels  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  a  more  equal  rate  of  conti-action  between  the  arms 
and  rim  ;  i.e.,  diminishing  the  number  of  arms  and  increasing 
their  sectional  area.'  The  application  is  indefinite.  The  above 
few  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  bearing  of  the  paper. 

I  would  add  that  the  table  of  contraction  is  based  ou  an 
initial  contraction  of  one  in  ninety-six.  If  the  mixture  of  the 
iron  varies  from  that  upon  which  the  table  is  based,  of  course 
the  contraction  would  vary  accordingly. 

The  linear  or  longitudinal  rates  of  contraction,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  paper,  were  deduced  from  investigations  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract  or  condensation,  the  vari- 
ous resulting  formula)  only  being  given. 

As  the  rate  of  cooling,  or  dissipation  of  heat  in  a  casting — cool- 
ino'  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state  in  a  sand  mould — decreases 
with  the  volume  or  mass,  it  follows,  because  the  rate  of  con- 
traction decreases  with  the  rate  of  cooling,  that  the  contraction 
decreases  with  the  volume  or  mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplicity  and  convenience,  the  cubical 
form  of  casting  was  adopted,  and  the  volumnar  rate  of  contrac- 
tion sought,  from  which  finally  the  linear  contraction  was  deduced. 

If  the  rate  of  contraction  bear  a  relation  to  the  rate  of  cooling, 
or  ratio  li,  it  follows  that  their  respective  ordinates,  from  a  com- 
mon abscissa,  must  bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  or 
that  one  can  be  determined  from  the  other. 

To  determine  their  relation  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate  of  con- 
traction be  known  for  any  two  different  values  of  JL  It  was 
found  experimentally  that  the  rate  of  contraction  of  a  given  mix- 
ture of  iron  for  a  one-inch  cube  was  double  that  of  a  twelve-inch 
cube  (or  1,728  times  that  of  the  one-inch  cube),  the  respective 
ratios  B  being  6  and  i,  or  as  12  to  1.     This  i>roportioii  of  con- 
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tractiou  remains  tlie  same,  uo  matter  what  the  rate  of  coutraetiou 
may  be  resultiug  from  a  change  iu  the  mixture  of  the  iron,  or  at 
what  temperature  it  is  poured  in  the  mould,  provided  the  temj)era- 
ture  be  nearly  alike  for  the  smaller  or  larger  cubes. 

The  remark  that  the  temperature  ''  be  nearly  alike "'  is  based 
on  the  obsei'\'ed  results  that  slight  variations  in  temperature  of 
the  molten  iron  iu  the  ladles,  when  poured  iu  the  mould,  say,  oOO- 
pound  ladles  poured  about  five  minutes  apart,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  measurable  effect  upou  the  rate  of  contraction. 

In  the  following  formuhp  R  would  be  the  ordinate  for  a  curve  of 
the  rate  of  cooling,  while  A' would  be  that  for  a  curve  representing 
the  corresponding  ratio  of  the  rate  of  contraction. 

From  the  values  of  R  and  K,  the  rate  of  contraction  of  any. 
mixtui-e  of  iron  can  be  determined  for  any  value  of  R  when  the 
rate  of  contraction  of  a  test  piece  is  known. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  reasoning  is  verified  bj'  actual 
results  observed  for  many  variations  of  form  of  casting  and  dif- 
ferent values  of  R. 

REFERENCE. 

A  =  superficial  area  of  cube. 

C  =  rate  of  linear  or  longitudinal  contraction. 

C„,  =  rate  of  contraction  per  unit  of  volume  of  cube  (1  inch). 

K  =  ratio  or  coefficient  of  contraction,  varying  with  R. 

A 
R  =  ratio  or  cooling  surface  to  volume  =  .-,• 

r  =  R  for  unit,  1  inch  cube  =  6. 

«=  dimension   of    cube  in  inches  =-\/ F  before  contraction. 
•9i  ^  dimension    of  cube  in  inches  =  ^  Fj  after  contraction. 

V  =  volume  of  cube  in  inches  =  s'  before  contraction. 
Fi  =  volume  of  cube  in  inches  =  s,'  after  contraction. 
Y-,  =  volume  of  contraction  =:  V  —  V^. 

V  =  volume  unit  =  1  cubic  inch  before  contraction. 
t\  =  volume  unit  =  1  cubic  inch  after  contraction. 
i\  —  volume  of  contraction  =  v  — «i. 

;•  6 


R  = 


r     1  /I        \n  -  (0.90909  +0.090909)  s 

0.090909  ()K  ^       -11  _  10^1- 


1  -0.90909"  11  -1<^^~-^'         ^  ^ 

K 
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/l- 


C^^^  Kv.,;    i;  =  c.KY 
1 


1  -  [12^  +  (ir=^r')] 


0.90909  +  (0.090909  *•) 
11  11 


0.90909  +  ('().090909|,^       ^^  "^  ''      10  +  |,  ' 
T'l  =  r-  YV,„  ^V-  {c,KV)  =  [y,  +  iv,  -  v,K)]  V. 

TABLE    OF   VALUES    AXD    RESULTS. 

Based    on    ordiuaiy  foundry  irons,  in  which   the  longitudinal 

contraction  of  a  test  piece,  1  inch  square,  is  tj\.  ;  Vy  =  0.96907-t39, 
and  v-i  =  0.03092561. 

s=      A=       V^  B=  K  r,  =  T',  = 

16  1  6.  1  =1.0000  0.96907        0.0309 

2  34  8  3.  -1.^=0.9166  7.7733  0.2268 

3  54  27  2.  J,j=  0.8461  26.2935  0.7065 

4  96  04  1.5  -4=0.7857  62.4449  1.5551 

5  150  125  1.2  iJ  =0.7333  122.1652  2.8348 

6  216  216  1.0  ii  =0.6875  211.4075  4.5935 

7  294  343  0.8571  U  =  0  6470  336.1363  6.8637 

8  384  512  0.75  ||  =  0.6111  503.8337  9.6763 

9  486  729  0.6667  f|,  =  0.5789  715.9478  13.0.523 

10  600        1,000        0.6  ii=  0.5500  983.9909        17  0091 

11  730        1,331         0.5454     H  =  0.5238        1,309.4389        21.5611 

12  864        1,728        0.5  ii  =  0.5000        1,701.2802        26.7198 

The  lineal  contraction  C  =     -  , — .--  =  —  =  __  for  ordinary 

foundry  irons. 

In  these  formulfe  for  C,  the  loss  of  heat,  from  the  ends  of  a 
prism,  is  ignored,  it  being  assumed  that  the  length  of  the  prism  is 
not  appi-eciably  affected  by  loss  of  heat  at  the  ends. 
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DCCXXVI.* 

.■1   XEW  Fomr  OF  tkaxsmissiox   dyxamometer. 

BT  FREDERICK  BEDELL,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

iNTRonucnox  f.y  b.  h.  thurston. 

The  accompanying  paper  by  Dr.  Bedell  describes  a  verv 
beautiful  and  ingenious  device  which  has  been  employed  by 
him  for  some  time  past  in  the  laboratories  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  various  researches  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
One  of  its  suggested  apjjlications  is,  among  many  others,  that 
here  indicated.  It  would  seem  practicable  to  adopt  it,  in  special 
cases,  for  use  as  the  indicating  system  of  a  transmitting  dyna- 
mometer. It  has  performed  such  admirable  work  in  its  origi- 
nally adopted  place  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  seen  it  in  operation  that  it  is  capable  of 
further  useful  application.  This  conviction  has  induced  the 
request  with  which  Dr.  Bedell  now  complies,  that  he  would 
describe  it  to  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 

THE    BEDELL   DTNAM0M:ETER. 

The  apparatus  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  has  not 
been  employed  as  a  dynamometer,  but  has  been  used  for  some 
years  in  a  ditl'ereut  form  in  experiments  upon  synchronous 
motors.t  The  instrument  has  given  such  satisfaction  that  it  is 
witli  confidence  that  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
transmission  dynamometer  is  advocated. 

The  dynamometer  is  shown  in  Figs.  202  and  20.3,  which  have 
been  drawn  to  show  the  relation  of  the  parts  rather  than  the  actual 
construction  of  the  instrument.     The  shafts  8  and  S'  are  the 

-Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting-  (ilav.  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineer?,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Trangaetioiix. 

I  See  "Optical  Pliase  Indicator  and  Synchronizer."  br  G.  S.  Moler  and  F. 
Bedell.  T)-rins.  Am.  Inst,  of  Elec.  Engr's.,  vol.  xi.,  page  .ISB  ;  also.  ■•Action  of  a 
Single  Phase  Synchronous  Motor."  by  F.  Bedell  and  H.  J.  Ryan.  Jour.  Franklin 
Ji"t.,  vol.  cxxxix.,  page  197. 
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two  shafts  between  which  the  power  is  trausmitted.  These  are 
arrauged  iu  liue  and  with  ends  abutting.  The  shafts  are  con- 
nected by  any  convenient  system  of  springs.  This  system  may 
consist  of  a  single  spring  or  a  number  of  springs,  whicli  may 
be  either  for  tension,  torsion,  or  compression.  Tlie  annular 
disc  D,  supported  by  the  frame  G,  is  carried  by  the  shaft  S.  A 
similar  disc  I) ,  supported  by  the  fi-ame  or  spider  F,  is  carried 
by  the   shaft  S .     In  the   particular  form   shown,  the  frame    G 
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carries  four  lugs  B  which  are  connected  to  the  spider  F  by 
the  springs  BC,  which  may  be  either  springs  for  tension  or 
compression. 

The  exact  arrangement  of  the  spring  connection  between  the 
shafts  S  and  <S"  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  principle  of  the 
dynamometer,  and  any  form  of  connection  may  be  employed 
which  is  found  most  convenient. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  the  shafts  S  and  S'  running,  let 
us  say,  at  a  constant  sjieed  and  with  a  variable  load  ;  that  is,  the 
shaft  S  is  transmitting  an  unknown  and  varying  amount  of 
power  to  the  shaft  S'.  When  the  shafts  are  idle  they  liave  a 
certain  angular  position  with  relation  to  each  other.  Wlien 
they  transmit  power,  however,  the  shafts  depart  from  the  zero 
position   with  reference    to  each  other  by  an  angle  B,  which 
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depeuils    upon    tlie    strength    of    the    springs    and    the    torque 
between  the  two  shafts. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  power  transmitted  from  one 
shaft  to  the  other  it  remains  to  determine  this  angle  'i  by  which 
one  shaft  is  disphxced  with  reference  to  the  other.  This  angle 
^  may  be  determined  by  the  following  simple  method,  which 
constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  dynamometer : 

In  the  disc  D  are  slits  X,  X,  X,  X:  corresponding  slits  X\ 
X ,  X\  X  are  in  the  disc  D .  These  slits  are  slightly  curved, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2()3,  the  exact  curvature  necessary 
being  explained  later.  The  slits  in  one  of  the  discs 
are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  slits  in  the  other 
disc,  curving,  however,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  slits  thus  superposed  give  a  single  point  of 
intersection.  As  the  shaft  >S"  is  turned  through  an 
angle  0  with  reference  to  the  shaft  ^S*,  the  slits  X ' 
shift  with  reference  to  the  slits  X,  and  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  slits  is  accordingly  moved 
inward  or  outward  from  the  centre  of  the  discs. 
The  openings   formed  by  the  intersections  of  the 


slits  will  show  a  continuous  ring  of  light  Z,  if  the    i^tu'      " 
discs  are  illuminated  fi'om  behind.     For  a  constant  '^' 

torque  the  position  of  this  ring  of  light  will  remain  constant. 
The  ring  of  light  will,  however,  move  inward  or  outward  as  the 
torque  varies. 

The  slits  are  made  of  such  a  curvature  that  the  change  in  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  light  Z  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
change  in  the  angle  ^ — that  is,  to  the  torque. 

The  instrument  may  be  direct  reading,  and  experience  has 
shown  the  following  form  to  be  convenient.  An  incandescent 
lamp  is  placed  behind  the  discs.  This  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a 
suitable  opaque  box  so  that  it  illuminates  only  the  disc.  In 
front  of  the  discs  is  a  stationary'  opaque  screen  covering  entirely 
the  whole  apparatus.  In  this  screen  is  a  ground-glass  window 
J/iV^(see  Fig.  203 1.  The  incandescent  lamp  is  behind  the  two 
discs  and  directly  opposite  this  window.  Instead  of  a  complete 
circle  of  light  Z  we  only  see  a  line  of  light  across  this  window. 
The  scale  at  th6  side  of  this  window  shows  the  horse-power 
direct  for  a  given  speed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  204.  As  explained 
above,  the  slits  are  made  of  such  a  curvature  that  the  divisions 
of  the  scale  in  Fig.  204  are  equal.     The  position  of  the  line  Z  in 
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Fig.  204  indicates  6.3  hnrse-power  at  a  speed,  let  iis  say,  of  400 
revohitious  per  minute.  "When  tlie  speed  is  not  maintained 
constant,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  speed  and  to  correct 
the  reading  according!}'. 

It  is  thought  that  such  a  dynamometer,  being  simple  and 
direct  reading,  will  prove  convenient  not  only  in  testing  dyna- 
mos, turbines,  engines,  and  revolving  machinery  of  all  sorts,  but 
that  it  will  find  a  useful  place  in  jrawer-houses  and  factories. 
Thus  the  engineer  in  charge  of  a  station  cable-house,  or  factory 
can  at  a  glance  see  the  exact  amount  of  power  which  is  being 
used,  and  he  can  regulate  his  turbines  or  the  supply  of  steam  to 
suit  the  demands. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Olwrlin  Smith. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Bedell  is  a  beautiful  thing  for  an  appliance 
revolving  at  a  high  enough  speed  to  enable  the  observer  to  see 
the  light  coming  through  the  slots  as  a  line  or  circle.  On 
many  engine  shafts  and  line  shafts  turning  at  a  low  rate  of 
speed,  I  should  fancy  that  the  circle  of  line  would  not  be  con- 
tinuous, and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  observe  intermittent 
dots  of  light. 

Prof.  /''.  /?.  Hiitfan. — For  slow  speeds  of  rotation  the  number 
of  slots  could  be  increased  so  as  to  give  the  efi'ect  of  a  continu- 
ous band  of  light. 

^/r.  C.  J.  H.  Woodlmry. — For  the  determination  of  the  relative 
position  of  two  bodies  revolving  in  the  same  direction  and  on 
the  same  axis,  there  is  another  method  than  the  use  of  a  beam  of 
light,  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  this  paper.  If  an  electric 
circuit  is  applied  to  the  apparatus,  with  conductors  terminating 
on  the  edge  of  the  discs  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be  in 
contact  and  complete  the  circuit  when  opposite  to  each  other, 
this  circuit  will  be  broken  whenever  the  relative  position  of 
these  two  discs  is  changed ;  and  the  amount  of  this  angular 
motion  can  be  measured  Avith  precision  by  moving  one  of  the 
conductors  until  the  circuit  is  closed  again,  using  any  of  tlie 
usual  methods  such  as  a  sliding  collar  containing  a  helical 
groove  of  large  pitch,  and  moved  along  one  shaft  by  a  fork  fit- 
ting in  a  groove.  The  amount  of  the  angular  motion  or  distortion 
between  the  two  discs  can  readily  be  measured  with  great  pre- 
cision.     The  preferable  method  of  ascertaining  the  closure  of 
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the  circuit  is  liy  a  telephoue,  and  either  a  rapid  iuterruptiou  of 
tlie  circuit  or  a  continuous  sound,  ;is  a  tuning-fork  or  a  whistle 
into  a  receiver,  will  indicate  the  establishment  of  the  circuil. 

I  do  not  know  who  originated  this  application  of  the  tele- 
phoue in  the  determination  of  the  closure  of  rapidly  moving 
circuits,  but  it  is  in  frequent  use  in  physical  laboratories  and 
engineering  investigations  ;  for  example,  in  the  tests  upon  the 
flexure  of  material  under  test,  particularly  that  of  sliafting 
under  combined  bending  and  twisting  in  experiments  made  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv. 
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THE  BEST  LOAD    FOR     THE   COMPOUND  STEAM 
EXGINE. 

HV  ALBEKT    K.   :»rANSFIKl,l),  SAl-K.M,    '). 

(Member  of  the  Society.^ 

We  have  records  of  tests  of  simple  nou-coudeiisiug  eup;ines 
under  different  loads,  to  determine  the  best  point  of  cnt-off  of 
such  engines  ;  that  is,  the  point  of  cut-off  corresponding  to  most 
economical  performance. 

Besults  of  such  tests  are  not  at  hand,  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
in  case  of  compound  engines.  Most  of  the  reports  of  engine 
tests  which  are  made  jjublic  give  the  performance  of  the  engine 
under  some  particular  load,  which  is  either  the  load  for  which 
the  engine  was  built  or  the  available  load  at  the  time  of  testing. 

In  making  such  tests  the  I'esults  would  have  greater  value  if 
the  economy  were  observed  for  each  of  a  variety  of  different 
loads.  By  this  means  the  best  load  for  the  engine  could  be 
ascertained.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  size  of  engine,  speed 
of  engine,  per  cent,  of  clearance  space,  method  of  distributing 
steam — all  have  a  bearing  on  this  matter  ;  therefore  a  good  many 
recorded  tests  need  to  be  made  to  enable  this  subject  to  be  well 
understood. 

In  the  case  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine  designed  by 
Mr.  Reynolds,  which  gave  the  "  record  pei'formance  '"  of  11. ()8 
pounds  of  dry  steam,  how  may  it  be  known  from  the  test  that 
a  still  better  result  might  not  have  been  obtained  with  some 
greater  or  less  load  than  that  of  the  test  ? 

Fig.  205  will  illustrate  this  matter  clearly.  This  figure  is  a 
graphical  record  of  tests  of  two  compounds  of  Buckeye  Engine 
Go's,  make,  both  condensing  engines.  The  first  series  of  tests, 
made  by  Daniel  Ashworth,  member  of  this  Society,  consists  of 
eight  tests  of  a  tandem  engine,  having  cylinders  11  inches  and 
19  inches  diameter  and  24  inches  stroke,  running  at  160  revolu- 
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tions.  The  nominal  rating  of  the  engine  is  ItiO  horse-power. 
The  best  result,  however,  was  obtained  at  about  170  horse- 
power, and  this  result  was,  according  to  careful  computation 
from  the  records,  16.'.5  poimds  of  dry  steam.  Owing  to  the  fact 
of  slight  deviation  from  an  easy  curve  which  may  be  drawn 
through  the  small  circles  of  the  diagram,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  claim  better  than  16.^  jjounds.  The  awrage  result  between 
90  and  200  horse-power  is  17.j  pounds. 

The  clearance  spaces  are,  high  pressure  0.6  per  cent.,  and  low 
pressure  3.7  per  cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  engine  is  of  rather  high 
speed  and  small  i^ower  ;  has  no  steam  jacket  or  reheater  ;  uses 
steam  at  110  pounds  initial ;  used  condensing  water  at  I'S 
degrees,  and  has  a  cylinder  ratio  of  only  3  to  1  in  order  to  meet 
very  fluctuating  load  and  heavy  overload.  These  conditions  are 
all  against  good  compound  economy. 

The  second  series  of  tests  illustrated  by  the  diagram  were 
made  by  Geo.  H.  Barrus,  member  of  this  Society,  on  a  14  by  '24 
and  28  by  24  cross-compound,  and  may  be  found  reported  in 
detail  in  the  Eugineering  B<vordoi  February  17,  1894.  The  best 
result  of  these  tests  was  15.71  pounds  steam  per  horse-power 
per  hour  Avhen  delivering  245  horse-power,  and,  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  accident,  there  was  during  this  series  of  tests  a  bad 
leak  at  the  high-pressure  valve.  Mr.  Barrus  estimates  that  but 
for  this  the  result  would  have  been  as  low  as  15  pounds,  but 
merely  allowing  2  per  cent,  on  account  of  this  leak,  15.4  pounds 
can  fairly  be  claimed.  This  engine  ran  at  160  revolutions  ;  used 
steam  at  12()  pounds  pressure,  had  no  steam  jacket  or  reheater, 
and  had  a  cylinder  ratio  of  4  to  I.  The  difference  between  15.4 
and  16.5,  about  6]  per  cent.,  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  tlie 
increase  by  10  pounds  of  initial  jDressure  ;  to  the  increased 
ratio  of  cylinders,  and  to  the  larger  power  of  the  latter  engine, 
whose  nominal  power  is  3()0  horses.  The  cleiirances  of  this  latter 
engine  wei'e,  high  pressure  3.6  per  cent.,  and  low  j)ressure  6.4 
per  cent. 

It  is  ho])ed  that  members  of  the  Society  who  have  avaiialtle 
and  reliable  data  of  this  sort  will  ])resent  them  for  record. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurfiton. — Mr.  Mansfield's  (piestion,  "  How  are  we 
to  know  at  what  ratio  of  expansion  the  compound,  or  any  other. 
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engine  will  do  its  best  work  ?  "  is  a  very  pertinent  ami  important 
one. 

Certain  principles  have,  however,  long  been  settled,  bearing 
upon  this  question,  and  possibly  their  statement  may  help  us  to 
construct  a  practical  method  of  at  least  approximately  determin- 
ing the  best  rating  wheie  extended  experiment,  involving  trials 
at  a  wide  range  of  loading,  has  not  given  a  direct  solution  of  the 
problem. 

For  the  ideal,  purely  thermodynamic  case,  the  solution  is 
definite  and  exact.  That  cut-oti'  ■n;hich  permits  expansion  to  the 
back-pressure  line  is  that  which  gives  maximum  efficiency,  and 
without  regard  to  type  of  engine.  For  the  case  in  which 
thermodynamic  and  mechanical  wastes  only  are  considered,  as 
commonly  discussed  by  earlier  engineers,  as  by  D.  K.  Clark 
and  by  Rankine,  the  jn-inciple  was  long  ago  established,  as 
stated  by  the  last-named  authority,  and  earlier  l\v  its  first 
expounder  from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  Professor  Tate, 
in  his  Mec/iauical  PJuIosojiJiy  in  1868:  "The  greatest  iiseful 
■work  is  obtained  when  making  the  expansion  cease  when  the 
forward  pressure  is  just  equal  to  the  back  pressure  added  to  a 
pressure  equivalent  to  the  friction  of  the  engine."  (Rankine's 
Life  of  Jiildi  Idder.)  This  last  statement,  however,  ignores  the 
effect  of  internal  wastes  by  radiation,  cylinder  condensation, 
and  leakage. 

AVbeu  all  wastes  are  considered,  the  point  of  cut-off  is  very 
closely,  if  not  accurately,  that  which  makes  the  terminal  pres- 
sure on  the  expansion  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  back  pressure, 
friction  resistance,  and  an  additional  quantity  proportional  to 
the  thermal  extra-thermodynamic  wastes  of  the  engine.  This  last 
figure  will  bear  very  nearly  that  proportion  to  the  back  pressure 
which  the  condensation  and  leakage  and  radiation  wastes,  as  a 
total,  liear  to  the  total  steam  supplied,  withoiit  condensation, 
at  the  point  of  cut-off. 

Experience  shows  that  in  the  best  simple  engines,  as  com- 
monly operated,  and  when  of  large  size,  the  terminal  pressure  at 
the  adjustment  giving  highest  "duty"  is  not  far  from  ten  pounds 
above  a  vacuum,  condensing,  and  twenty  pounds,  non-condens- 
ing. For  good  compounds  it  is  usually,  I  think,  about  eight 
pounds  for  the  condensing  and  eighteen  for  the  non-condensing. 
For  the  best  triple  expansion  the  terminal  pressiire  is  some- 
times as  low  as  six  for  the  condensing  machine,  and  probably — 
44 
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I  have  no  facts  at  baud  for  this  case — two  pounds  above  atmos- 
jjhere  for  the  nou-coudeusing  engine.  These  figures  must  evi- 
dently vary  with  tlie  conditions  affecting  the  internal  wastes. 
Mr.  Mansfield  may  be  able  to  determine  just  what  his  engines 
give  as  the  best  terminal  figures,  and  thus  obtain  a  standard  for 
his  own  practice.  Different  constructors  will  find  their  results 
to  vary  with  that  determining  condition. 

Mr.  Mansfield  asks  :  "  How  may  it  be  known  from  the  test 
that  still  better  results  might  not  have  been  obtained  with  some 
greater  or  less  load  than  that  of  the  test  ?  "  in  the  case  of  the 
Milwaukee  engine.  That  question  has  been  investigated,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  see  just  what  the  conchisions  arrived  at 
indicate. 

The  method  adopted  is  one  which  we  owe  to  the  extraordinary 
genius  whose  work  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  progress  made  during 
the  last  half-century  relative  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
time  atiecting  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal,  thermo- 
dynamic engine.  This  method  was  published  by  Professor 
Rankiue  nearly  a  half-century  ago,  was  lost  sight  of,  or  at  least 
neglected,  for  a  generation,  and  finally  brought  to  the  notice  of 
this  Society  by  our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Wolff  and  Denton,  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  notable  papers  yet  preserved  in 
our  Transactions.  Its  application  by  Eankine  to  the  ideal  case 
gave  rise  to  evidently  discordant  results,  as  judged  by  expe- 
rience with  the  real  engine,  and  this  has  probably  prevented  its 
use  by  later  designers  and  constructors.  In  my  own  work  I 
Lave  been  gi'eatly  interested  in  working  out  corrections  for  the 
neglected  wastes,  and  find  it  perfectly  practicable  to  emploj'  it 
for  practical  purposes  in  a  manner  of  which  this  case  will  afford 
an  excellent  illustration. 

Eiinkine's  false  deductions  simply  arose  from  the  fact  that,  in 
laying  down  the  "  curve  of  efliciency,"  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  it,  he  adopted  the  curve  of  adiabatic  mean 
pressures  of  the  ideal  machine.  This  curve,  huwever,  should 
accurately  rei^resent  the  ratio  of  the  work  performed  by  a  given 
quantity  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  of  the  real  engine  ;  his  curve 
had  for  its  coordinates  the  quantity  of  steam,  and  the  work 
derived  from  that  amount  of  steam  at  various  points  of  cut-off. 
The  actual  work  of  any  stated  weight  of  steam  is  less  than  in 
the  ideal  case  by  that  proportion  which  is  condensed  at  en- 
trance into  cylinder  and  fails  to  perform  work.     Thus,  reducing 
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the  ordiiiates  of  Iiankiiie  s  curve  by  this  pi'oportioii,  we  obtain 
"  the  real  curve  of  etiicienc}-  "  for  au}-  eugiue. 

The  steam  pumping  engine  is  usuall}-  constructed  to  attain  a 
ilemauded,  and  often  a  guaranteed,  "duty,"  as  called  for  by 
a  contract  made  to  meet  the  recpiirements  of  a  specification  to 
which  rival  constructors  were  compelled  (o  bid.  The  system  is 
a  false  one,  as  it  leads  to  constructions  financially  inefficient. 
But  the  constructor  has  no  choice  in  such  cases,  and  must 
supply  what  is  called  for  by  the  advertisement  and  specifica- 
tion. In  illustration  of  such  a  case,  consider  the  Milwaiikee 
steam  pumping  engine,  of  which  the  results  of  trial  have  been 
very  completely  reported.* 

In  this  case  the  following  data  were  secured  : 

Pressure  (al)soliue)  poumls  135. 

Steaui  per  hour,  pounds  6,700.7 

Revolutions  per  minute 20  41 

Strokes  per  hour 2,449.2 

Steam  per  stroke,  pounds 2 .  73(i 

Volume  of  1  pound,  cubic  feet 3.272 

Steam,  cubic  feet,  per  .stroke 8.9.52 

The  dimensions  of  the  engine,  a  triple-expansion,  condensing 
machine,  are  as  follows  : 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  incites  74. 

Area  of  piston,  square  incliea 29.861 

Length  of  stroke,  feet .5 . 

Piston  displacement  per  stroke,  cubic  feet 149.305 

Clearance,  per  cent 1.4 

Clearance  space,  cubic  feet 2.09 

Total  volume  low-pre.ssure  cylinder,  cubic  feet 151.375 

('ut-off,  assuming  no  condensation 6.98 

Relative  volumes  of  cylinders 1.0;  2.98;  .059 

Average  mean  effective  pressure,  pounds.  .48.75  ;  14.45  :  8.85 

Same,  reduced  to  low  pressure 6.9.S  ;  4.85  8.85 

Total    mean    effective   pressure,    low-pressure  cylinder. 

pounds 20.68 

Condenser  pressure,  abstract,  pounds 1 .25 

Engine-friction ,  per  cent  9 .  23 

Same  reduced  to  low  pressure,  b:ick  pressure,  ])ounds. .  1 .9 

The  costs  of  this  engine,  as  reported  by  the  builders,  were  :t 
*  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1893.     Sibley  Journal  of  Engineering,  1894. 
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Costs. 

Price  of  engine :?6G,00i)  0(1 

"      "  boilers 1(1,00(1  00 

Cost  of  setting  up  engine 2,00(100 

■      •■         ■        "boilers 3.000  00 

Annual  cost  of  fuel,  good  anthracite 10,410  00 

Cost  per  Cubic  Foot  of  LowPressure  Cylinder. 

( 'ost  of  engine !S;449  00 

•      ■■    boilers 866  00 

■•     •     fuel  per  year  (actual) 108  00 

■     (comimted,  "  full  steam  ") 1,830  50 

"     ■•    oil,  waste,  and  packing 4  00 

(1)  Annual  Cost  per  Cidik  Foot. 

Interest  on  cost  of  engine,  at  o  per  cent $32.45 

Depreciiition,  ai  4  per  Cent 17.96 

Cost  of  oil,  etc 4.00 

Repairs,  etc 1.37 

Total "145/78 

(2)  Boiler  Account  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Cylinder. 

Interest  on  cost,  at  5  per  cent $4 .  30 

Depreciation,  at  4  per  cent 3.44 

Repairs  and  maintenance 1.87 

Total ^(TTl 

(3)  Ra/io(if  Fuel  Account  per  Cubic  Foot  of  Steam. 

Estimated  cost  of  "  full  steam,"  as  above it;l,830.50 

(4)  Ffficiency  ratio,  «s  rihove.* 

Ratio  of  (1)  to  (2)  plus  (3) 0,035 

The  curves  of  efficiency  for  this  case  are  coustriicted  by  first 
layin}^  down,  as  usual,  the  curve  of  efficieucj-  for  ailiabatic 
expansion  ( Fig.  -06),  then,  beneath  it,  the  true  curve  for  the 
actual  case,  correcting  the  oixlinates  of  the  former  by  deducting 
the  measure  of  the  loss  of  work  due  to  wastes  of  steam  in  the 
engine  at  each  selected  point  in  the  curve,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  loss  known  for  the  ratio  of  expansion  observed  on  the 
trial  would  vary  too  little  in  aV>solute  amount  to  eflect  residts, 
and  thus  obtaining  the  curve  taken  for  this  case,  with  ordinates 
less    than    those    of   the    ideal    curve   by    a    constant    quantity 

*  All  other  items  than  those  enumerated  are  here  omitted  from  the  account,  on 
the  assumption  that,  in  this  case,  cost  of  attendance,  etc..  would  not  be 
affected  by  any  variation  of  proportions  of  engine  due  to  transfer  from  a  duty  to  a 
financial  basis,  in  designing. 
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clerivetl  from  the  log  of  the  trial.  This  curve  eorrespoucls  very 
closely  to  the  curve  E  on  the  illustrative  diagram  already 
giveu.  As  laid  down,  the  proportiou  of  vrork  to  steam  employed 
in  its  performance  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  steam  vol- 
ume (0.059 1  to  the  meaji  effective  pressure  (21.93)  of  the  trial. 
At   the  point   thus  identified  by  the  results  of  test,  the  ideal 
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ordinate  is  18.7  per  cent,  greater  than  the  ordinate  of  the  real 
curve  as  thus  jiroduced,  that  percentage  representing  the  loss 
of  work,  observed  at  the  trial,  due  to  engine  wastes. 

The  /•ml  cut-off,  also,  instead  of  being,  as  computed  for  adi- 
abatic  expansion,  0.0.59,  is  evidently  0.0.59  <  0.813  =  0.04796. 

Drawing  the  tangent  from  the  intersection  of  the  total  back- 
pressure line  with  the  axis,  if  }'  the  point  on  the  curve  thus 
identified  is  found  to  give  0.06  as  the  proportion  of  full  steam 
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to  be  euiployetl  for  highest  "  duty,"  aud  this  corresponds  withiu 
limits  of  errors  of  observation  precisely  with  the  actual  adjust- 
ment of  the  engine  at  its  trial,  on  -which  occasion  the  "  world's 
record  was  broken  for  the  time."  It  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  the  result  is  substantially  correct.  This  gives  a  point  of 
actual  cut-off,  0.06  x  0.813  =  0.04878,  as  best  when  seeking 
maximum  duty. 

The  computed  and  the  actual,  as  found  on  trial,  thus  compare 
as  follows : 

Cut-off  for  masimvuu    '  duty  "  as  computed 0.04878 

Same  as  actually  observed  when  breaking  the  world's  record 0.04798 

They  are  practically  identical,  the  ratio  of  expansion  being 
thus,  20.8. 

Seeking  maximum  financial  efficiency,  we  \&j  off,  at  the  left  of 
the  axis  of  Y,  a  division  on  the  upper  back-pressure  line  measur- 
ing 0.025,  taking  the  full  length  of  the  efficiency  diagram  as 
xmity.  Drawing  a  tangent  to  the  real  curve  of  efficiency  from 
this  point,  the  point  of  tangency  is  found  at  that  point  of  which 
the  ordinate  measures  0.13.  Here  the  condeu.sation  waste 
amounts  to  0.095,  and  the  amount  of  steam  uncondeused  is 
n.905  of  that  introduced,  giving  the  point  of  cut-off  in  the  real 
case  as  0.13  x  0.905  =  0.11765,  corresponding  to  a  real  ratio 
of  expansion  less  than  nine. 

The  deduction  immediately  follows  that,  in  this  case,  the  pro- 
portions of  engine  giving  the  required  work  for  the  least  total 
annual  operating  expenses  would  be  smaller  than  those  actually 
adopted  and  actually  giving  highest  "  duty,"  in  the  proportion 
indicated  by  this  considerable  difference  betw^een  the  actual  and 
the  computed  ratios  of  expansion.  It  would  seem  that  a  com- 
pound engine  would,  in  such  a  case,  prove  more  economical,  on 
the  whole,  than  a  triple  expansion,  and  this  deduction  is  con- 
firmed by  observing  that  the  best  ratio  of  expansion  is  one 
which  would  suit  best  a  compoimd  engine,  and  that  the  mean 
effective  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  also,  is  but  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  mean  resistance  due  back  pressure  aud 
friction  of  engine.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  experiences  of  build- 
ers of  pumping  engines. 

It  would  thus  seem  evident  that,  in  cases  such  as  that  above 
studied,  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  a  city  water-works  depart- 
ment, for  a   steam  engine   that   should  give    maximum    duty,. 
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siiuplv,  is  au  error.  What  is  required,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
is  that  au  engine  shall  be  supplied  that  shall  be  proportioned  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  the  required  work  at  minimum  total 
annual  operating  costs,  including  all  exjjeuses  that  find  their 
way,  on  account  of  the  steam  plant,  into  the  treasurer's  books. 
It  is  now  to  be  seen  that  considerable  losses  may  be  incurred 
bv  purchasing  an  engine  of  proportions  giving  maximum 
"  duty,"  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term.  The  saving  of  fuel 
thus  insured  may  jjrove  to  be  au  expensive  operation. 

In  the  above  instance,  the  fuel  actually  used,  the  cost  of  which 
is  given,  is  comparatively  expensive,  anthracite  having  been 
employed  in  deference  to  the  sentiment  existing  in  favor  of  set- 
ting an  example  at  the  city  steam  plant  of  smokeless  combus- 
tion ;  but  a  fuel  could  be  obtained  to  do  the  same  work  at  a 
miich  lower  cost,  making  the  best  steam  distribiition  for  ulti- 
mate economy  still  further  removed  from  that  adopted  in  a 
triple-expansion  engine,  and  making  the  compound  engine  still 
more  desirable.  The  gain  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  cost  of  the 
compoirnd,  as  measured  per  cubic  foot  of  its  cylinder. 

The  total  possible  gain  by  the  substitution  of  the  plans  of  a 
simpler  engine  for  those  of  the  more  complex  thus  involves  : 

( 1 )  The  reduced  cost  of  supply,  even  with  au  engine,  of  sim- 
ilar tvpe,  proportioned  for  less  expansion. 

(2)  The  economy  .secured  by  the  construction  of  a  simpler 
type  of  engine. 

(3)  Possible  economy  with  a  cheaper  fuel. 

By  a  similar  jDrocess  the  relative  value  of  the  various  types 
of  engine,  as  well  as  their  best  individual  adjustments  of  steam 
distribution,  may  be  ascertained,  once  the  location  and  form  of 
their  actual  "  curves  of  efficiency  "  are  determined.  The  method 
is  to  first  identify  the  best  cut-olf  and  ratio  of  expansion  for 
each,  and  then  to  compai-e  their  costs  of  power,  one  with 
another  ;  finally  selecting  that  type  and  size  of  machine,  as  thiis 
finally  determined,  which  will  pay  the  largest  dividends  upon 
the  total  capitalized  costs  of  supplying  the  required  amount  of 
power.  In  illustration,  in  the  accomi)anying  figure,  let  the 
curves  of  efficiencv  be  found  and  laid  down,  as  indicated  on  the 
diagram  ;  the  ratios  of  work  done  to  costs  of  its  performance  as 
measured  by  the  tangents  of  the  angles  at  0'  or  0",  will  be  the 
measures  of  the  relative  values  of  the  machines  ;  since  that 
machine  which,  at  its  best  adjustment  and  steam  distribution. 
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will  exhil)it  the  lowest  ratio  of  costs  to  power  delivered  to  the 
Buichiuery  of  transmission  is  the  best  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  purchaser. 


In  the  diaf,a'am  (Fig.  207)  let  the  curves  .1,  li,  C,  IK  A', 
respectively,  represent  the  curves  of  efficiency  found  for  e.ich 
type  of  engine,  as  indicated  by  the  attached  legend,  and  let  the 
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total  back  pressures,  as  reckoned  by  Tate  aud  by  Eankiue,  be 
indiciited  by  the  ordinates  of  the  lines  <>  X,  OX,  '  aud  let  the 
subscripts  of  0,  as  marked  below  and  at  the  left  of  that  letter, 
identify  the  respective  measures  of  those  costs  which  are  vari- 
able with  size  of  eugiue,  iu  their  order,  from  simple  to  ti'iple 
expansion,  inclusive  ;  then  the  tangents  drawn  from  the  proper 
points,  on  either  back-pressure  line  as  thus  identified,  to  the 
proper  curve,  will  indicate  just  what  proportion  of  the  steam 
taken  in  at  full  stroke,  or  per  cubic  foot  of  cylinder,  should  be 
admitted  to  insure  the  most  economical  use  of  steam  from  the 
treasurer's  standpoint. 

Here,  as  in  the  jareceding  case,  the  ordinates  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  ideal  cui've,  which  forms  the  upper  limit,  by  the 
amount  of  cylinder  condensation,  clearance  waste,  and  leakage, 
and  of  radiation  and  conduction  observed  or  computed  for  the 
engines  considered.  These  losses  can  now  be  estimated,  usu- 
ally, with  a  fairly  close  approximation  to  accuracy  for  the  bet- 
ter classes  of  engine  ;  many  useful  experimental  data  are  also 
now  available,  and  the  latter  are  coming  in  in  increasing  quan- 
tity, fullness,  and  accui-acy. 

Mr.  Brinsmade  of  Sibley  College  has  discussed  the  effect  of 
internal  wastes  on  the  proper  ratio  of  expansion,  thus  : 

In  this  derivation  it  was  assumed  that  the  expansion  was  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  or  that  P  F  was 
a  constant  quantity.  It  is  also  assumed  that  the  loss  by  radia- 
tion, cylinder  condensation,  etc.,  is  a  constant  quantity  for  all 
cut-offs  between  the  same  range  of  pressure.  This  latter  as- 
sumption introduces  a  slight  error  into  the  work,  as  in  the 
later  cut-off's  the  extra  surface  exposed  tends  to  increase  the 
initial  condensation.  But  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  initial 
condensing  surface  is  made  up  of  the  area  of  the  piston  sur- 
face and  cylinder  head,  this  increase  would  by  no  means  be 
proportional  to  the  increase  in  the  cut7oft"  volume.  If,  however, 
a  more  exact  determination  is  desired,  this  approximate  calcula- 
tion will  serve  as  a  trial  value,  to  obtain  a  more  exact  idea  of 
this  cylinder  loss.  Then  by  solving  again  with  this  new  value, 
almost  all  error  can  be  eliminated." 

The  accompanying  Fig.  "208  shows  the  diagi'am  used  in  the 
deduction  of  this  formula. 

*  See  Ttiarstou'a  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  vol.  i.,  §§  129,  130,  especially 

p.  .wa. 
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By  the  law  of  the  equilateral  liypeibola, 

PV=F,J\  =  P,V.,  =  K  on  cvivxe (a) 

and  Pr=  P,r,C  =  PX,  =  PJ;  ^  /i,  on  curve    .     .     (//). 

Let  area  ABDJi'  -^  "  . 

OF  EG  =  a". 
Then  the  percentage  of  the  work  utilized  by  the  cycle  ABGFE, 
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as  compared  to  that  of  the  free  expansion  diagram  ABDE,  as- 
suming the  loss  by  clearance  volume,  cylinder  condensation, 
and  external  radiation  ecpial  to  7?,  will  <"i|ual 


a"=  l''"  VdP  -^  i\  re  I ' '  'IP  r     p,  /',('  log  p.  /\. 
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Now  A=  P,  T'lC  r,; 

.  -.    ,7  '■  =  Pi  F,  C  log  1\  F,  C/P.  Fa  =  Pi  Fi  Clog  C=KC  log  ( ' ; 

a-  =  Fa  (Ps  -  ^'.)  =  F,  ^Pi  FiC/  F  -  F,)  =  P,  F,6'  -  P  F 

a  -  {a"  -a")-B  _  KClog  PJP.  -  7i'f  log  C  +  A'(  (7  -1)-P 
«'  ~  7i  6' log  P,/P, 

To  simplify,  make  A' log  P,/P,  =  F; 

_  CF-  AT' log  r  +  ^^(6^-  li  -P 
CF 

_  C{F+  K)  -  KC  log  C-K-  R 
CF 

dx  dr 

FC-{  (F-£)-K-K\o0:Cy  ~F-{  C(F  -  K)  -  KClogO -K-E  y 


F(. 


CF" 


Sobaug  for  a  maximum  }>y  making  this  quantity  equal  to 
zero, 

KC ^  K-r  A'; 

C^>K  ^  P)'A'=  t/\J'.  t-  RyP,]\; 

■where  C  is  the  ratio  between  the  new  cut-fiff  volume  and  the 
cut-off  volume  when  the  steam  expands  to  the  back-pressure 
line,  and  equal,  in  the  figure,  to  AB  AH. 

Prof.  Pi.  C.  Cnijxider. — In  connection  with  the  short  paper  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  results  of  the 
tests  of  the  experimental  engine  at  Sibley  College,  which  are 
given  in  the  Tranxactions  of  the  .'"•ociety  in  vol.  xvi.,  page  913, 
and  also  to  a  test  given  in  vol.  xiv.,  page  426.  In  both  papers 
referred  to,  curves  are  shown  of  tests  of  compound  engines 
running  with  different  loads,  and  consequently  with  different 
numbers  of  expansions.  One  engine  was  a  compound-con- 
densing engine,  with  automatic  cut-nff,  running  26.5  revolutions, 
112  pounds  of  steam  jjressure,  and  22  inches  of  vacuum  ;  tliis 
shows  the  most  economical  results  with  9]  expansions.  The 
other  engine  to  which  reference  is  made  was  a  Corliss  engine 
with  110  pounds  of  steam,  22  inches  of  vacuum ;  the  results 
show  highest  economy  with  about  1-5  expansions  when  un- 
jacketed  and  20  expansions  jacketed,  and  the  variation  of  econ- 
omy with  change  in  number  of  ex]iansions  is  very  sensible,  and 
indicates  that  the  magnitude  of  the  load  lias  much  to  do  with  the 
economv. 
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Kefereuee  cau  also  be  made  to  topical  disciissiou,  71-4-133, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Armstrong. 

The  followiug  diagrams  show  the  results  of  tests  made  on  the 
Sibley  College  experimental  engine  (Figs.  209,  210,  211) : 
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Compound  Corliss  Eng 

Stoani  per  I.  H.  P.  Cn'.TiliM- 


Iffumber  of  Expansions 

Fig.  211. 

Jfr.  A.  K.  JfamfieM* — I  am  glad  to  have  called  out  this  valu- 
able discussion  by  Dr.  Thurston.  It  contains  important  prac- 
tical matter,  especially  that  part  relating  to  ultimate  iiiotiii/ 
economy  as  against  ultimate  steam  or  coal  economy.  This  is 
not  a  new  subject,  but  has  needed  to  be  applied  to  multiple- 
expansion  work,  and  in  fact  finds  there  its  most  useful  appli- 
cation. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  learn  that  8.\  expansions  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  number  <  21 1  which  gave  such  tine  economy  of  steam 
in  case  of  the  Milwaukee  pumping  engine.  Admitting  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  Dr.  Thurston's  calculations,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  triple  or  quadruple  expansion  can  any 
longer  be  justified. 

Designers  of  high-grade  plants  are  now  enabled,  and  hereafter 
should  be  required,  to  figui'e  according  to  this  new  light.+ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Milwaukee  engine  runs  at  excep- 
tionally low  piston  speed  (204  feet  i.  Engines  of  this  size  for 
most  purposes  are  speeded  three  to  four  times  as  fast  as  this. 


*  Author's  closure,  under  tlie  Rules. 

fThe  engineer  who  designed  tlic  plajit  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Comp.iiiy 
installed  simple  non-condensing  engines  (see  conirover.-'y  in  Street  lidilwny  Jour- 
nal for  May  and  .June.  1897)  on  a  similar  theory  to  this,  but  clearly  reduced  the 
number  of  expansions  of  steam  u.sed  far  below  the  nquired  limit. 
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Dr.  Thurstou  suggests  tbat  a  inauufacturer  "  may  be  able  to 
determiue  just  what  his  eugiues  give  as  the  best  terminal  figures, 
and  thus  obtain  a  standard  for  his  own  practice."  This  is  true, 
but  it  must  be  done  from  experimeut,  and,  when  done,  constitutes 
an  answer  to  the  question  of  my  paper. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  clearance  per  cent.,  amount  of  com- 
pression, point  of  release,  piston  speed,  or  number  of  revolu- 
tions, quickness  of  ciit-olF,  jacket  or  no  jacket,  reheater  or  not, 
per  cent,  of  moisture  in  steam,  size  of  engine,  etc  ,  etc.,  a  large 
number  of  careful  tests  is  essential  to  establish  reliable  data 
from  which  constants  may  be  derived  which  will  enable  our 
theories  to  be  successfully  applied. 

In  the  tests  cited  by  Professor  Carpenter  some  or  many  of 
the  above-named  influences  may  have  brought  about  their  in- 
teresting result,  namely,  that  9j  expansions  produced  the  best 
economy  in  our  case;  while  in  the  other  case,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, fifteen  expansions  were  required. 

An  analysis  of  the  reasons  would  be  of  interest. 
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While  the  principles  upon  which  the  following  solutions  are 
founded  are  well  known,  the  particular  applications  are  new  so 
far  as  known  to  the  writer.     The  principles  referred  to  are  : 

a.  In  any  engine  in  which  the  laiu  of  pressures  and  volumes  of  the 
worMng  fluid  are  represented  on  a  diagram  of  energy  by  a  closed 


path,  the  lifference  jf  iJie  heats  jhsorhed  and  unitted  equala  (he  area 
of  the  card  all  expressed  in  the  same  units. 

(The  card  of  an  actual  engine  rarely,  if  ever,  repi'esents  this 
law  exactly,  on  account  of  imperfections  in  the  mechanism, 
hence  the  card  for  our  use  will  be  ideal. ) 

b.  Durinq  adiahatic  expansion  no  heat  is  absorbed  or  emitted  by 
the  ivnrhing  fl uid. 

Construct  an  ideal  indicator  card  one  side  of  which  shall  be  an 
adiabatic  and  the  other  sides  thermal  lines  of  known  properties. 

A.   To  fnd  the  adiabatic  of  a  perfect  gas.      In  Fig.  212  let.^^ 

*  Presented   at  the  Hartford    meeting  (May,   1897)  of   the  American  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  foruiinijpart  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions. 

t  This  paper  was  revised  by  its  author  before  his  sudden  death  in  June,  1897, 

but  the  discus.sion  couM  not  be  sent  to  him.     It  therefore  had  to  be  published 

without  the  author's  closure  usual  in  the  Society's  practice. — .Secretary. 
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be  the  adiabatic,   AD  sm  isothermal,   BO   a   line  of   constant 
volume,  ;•,  the  volume  at  A,  o.,  at  B  or  C,  v.^  at  D. 

First  work  along  AC,  thence  along  CB,  thence  along  the 
adiabatic  BA.  As  is  well  known,  the  heat  absorbed  along  the 
isothermal  AC  equals  the  work  i\ACv.,  ;  that  along  CB  will  be 
Cr  multiplied  by  tlie  fall  of  temperature,  where  T',.  denotes  spe- 
cific heat  at  constant  volume  in  foot-])ounds.  No  heat  will  be 
absorbed  in  working  along  the  adiabatic  BA.  Let  the  tempera- 
ture at  B  be  dr  lower  than  that  at  A  :  then  heat  absorbed  along 
AC  —  along  CB  —  along  BA  ~  ACB  ;  or, 

i\ACv.,  -  C„{-  dr)  +  0  =  ACB; 

.:  i\ACv,  -  ACB  +  C,4t  =  O  ; 

.-.  v.ABv^  -  C,dT  ; 

or,  '  }kIv  =  —  Cfdr (a) 

The  left  member  cannot  be  integrated,  so  another  equation 
must  be  established.  Next,  working  from  .1  to  JJ,  where  D  is 
on  a  horizontal  through  B,  we  have, 

heat  abs.  along  AD  —  along  DB  —  along  BA  =  ADD,  or. 

t\ADv,  -(),{-  ih)  -  0  =  ADB; 

.:  GAD//-  ADB  +  C/lr  =  0; 

.-.  J/GAH=  -  C„dT  ; 

.-.  V  {  -  dp)  =  -  Cpdr  ; 

or,  vdp  =  Cpdr (/>) 

Equations  i«)  and  (}))  give 

vdp       C^ 

-,    =  J;  =)'  =  a  constant, 
pdv       C„ 

The  further  solution  proceeds  as  usual. 

B.  Adinhatic.<i  of  .'<ati(rated  rnpor.  Let  FN  in  Fig.  213  be  the 
curve  of  saturation,  then  AC  —  v.,  will  represent  the  volume  of  a 
pound  of  dry  saturated  vapor.  Let  AB  be  the  j"th  jiart  of 
a  pound  of  the  vapor,  (1  —  x)  AC  =  BC  being  liquid,  and  /iB<p, 
he.  the  adiabatic  sought.  I^et  state  D  be  dr  higher  in  tem- 
perature than  A,  then 

])ressure  AD  =  (J  )  dr. 
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Construct  an  indicator  card  one  side  of  wliicli  is  the  adiabatic 
EB,  the  two  sides  DE  and  AB  isothermals  of  a  liquid  and  its 
vapor,  and  .1 D  the  constant  volume  of  the  liquid,  then,  as  before, 
heat  absorbed  along  AD  +  along  DE  +  along  EB  —  along  BA  — 
area  A  DEB. 


Draw  adiabatics  Acp^,  Dq)„,  then  along  AD,  heat  absorbed  = 
<l),ADqj,  —  Cdr ;  along  AB,  heat  absorbed  =  qj^ABcp.^  =  xll^  — 
the  heat  of  vaporization  ; 

along  BE,  zero  ; 

"      BE,  (pJ)Ecp,  =  xll,  +  d  {xIJ,) ; 
hence  we  have 

Vdr  +  xU,  -*-  d  {xH,)  +  0  -  xld,  =  A  DEB,  or, 

CdT  +  d  {xH,)  =  ADEB  =  xv.dp  =^  xllf-  ; 

.-.  Cdr  +  d  (xH,)  -  xll~  =  0  ; 
r 

,._  Cdr  +  rd  (^-^'^  =0; 

,rZr        ,  /xH, 

.:  —  6 —  =  d 


InteuratinK 


,,,        r        XI 
<  log,-    =  —_ 


xIT,        xjl,, 


(c) 


('/) 


which  is  a  well-known  equation  of  the  adiabatic  of  liquid  and  its 
vapor  mixed. 

Draw  an  isothermal,  LX,  one  degree  lower  than  that  of  A  C, 

then  will  the  horizontally  shaded  iiart  AhaL  be and  the 

r 

obliquely  shaded  part  ABML  be  — ' ,  which  terms  appear  in 

equation  (o). 

45 
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Mr.  George  Richmond. — I  would  like  to  point  out  that  tbese 
results,  whicli  are  iuterestiug  ami  importaut,  can  also  be  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  the  calculus.  The  first  two  statements 
in  the  paper  describe  the  well-known  indicator  diagram.  Its 
area  represents,  as  we  know,  the  missing  heat  expressed  in  units 
of  work.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  this  is  not  more  con- 
veniently represented  b}-  a  heat  diagram  in  which  the  missing 
heat  appears  in  heat  units  of  equivalent  value  to  the  work  area 
of  the  indicator  diagram.  We  cannot  devise  a  mechanism  to 
record  the  heat  changes,  but  we  can  very  readily  construct  siich 
a  diagram  from  the  physical  properties  of'  the  substance  under 
consideration. 

Take,  for  example,  water  at,  say,  212  degrees.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  the  tempera- 
ture rises ;  if  the  ordinate  at 

1  (Fig.  214)  represents  the 
absolute  initial  temperature 
and  travels  forward  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  sweej)  out  an 
area  proportional  to  the  heat 
applied,  its  extremity  will 
trace  a  curved  line,  1,  2,  rep- 
resenting the  rise  in  temper- 
ature.   If  at  the  temperature 

2  vaporization  commences, 
the  temperature  will  remain 
stationary  and  the  area  rep- 
resenting the  latent  heat  will 
be  swept  out  by  an  ordinate 
of   constant   length,  the  ex- 

tremit}'  of  which  traces  the  horizontal  line  2,  3.  Since  the 
rectangle  represents  the  latent  heat,  and  one  side  of  it  the  abso- 
lute temperature,  the  other  side  must  represent  the  quantity  ™ 

From  3  to  4  the  temperature  drops  without  addition  or  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  the  process  of  adiabatic  expansion.  Finally 
the  untransformable  heat  is  rejected  into  the  condenser  repre- 
sented by  the  area  swept  out  by  the  ordinate  in  passing  hack- 
«•((/■(/•■?  from  4  to  1.     The  area  1,  2,  3,  4,  represents  in  heat  units 
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the  missing  heat  and  is,  of  course,  an  area  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  work  area  of  the  ideal  indicator  diagram. 

Keturuiug  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  adiabatics  are  represented  on  this  diagram  by  straight  lines 
jjarallel  to  one  of  the  axes,  and  their  equations  are,  therefore,  of 
the  simplest  possible  form,  being  merely  a  statement  of  the 
criterion  of  parallelism. 

We  may  even,  if  unfamiliar  with  coordinate  geometry,  fall  back 
on  the  geometrical  criterion  that  parallel  lines  are  everywhere 
equidistant.  We  can  pass  from  the  point  1  to  the  adiabatic 
3,  i,  by  vaporizing,  say,  x\  of  a  pound  of  water  at  temperatiire 


1  :  then  the  line  1,  4 


Or,  we  mav  first  raise  the  tem- 


r.,  — -.    The  distance 


perature  of  the  pound  of  water  to  2,  and  then,  by  vaporizing,  say, 
.X.  per  cent.,  pass  to  3  ;  then  the  line  2,  3 
travelled  forward  is  in  each  case  the  same  ;  or 

3"l  il   _   1     -     .X-iLi 

-^^  -  1.  o  +  -^. 


The  only  quantity  unknown  is  the  distance  1  to  5  travelled  while 
the  temperature  is  rising  from  1  to  2.  The  heat  imparted  is  pro- 
portional to  the  rise  in  temperature,  and  the  curve  traced  from 

T 

1  to  2  is  a  logarithmic  curve,  hence  1  to  5  =  log  e  ^'.     Substituting 

this  value,  we  have 


X,  L, 


log. 


^    +    „!1 

r,      r, ' 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  adiabatic 
1(1  \  of  Professor  Wood.     The  values   of 

^  and  log  e  T  are  now  to  be  found  in  all 

modern  tables,  and  all  the  usual  prob- 
lems of  practical  thermodynamics  can 
be  solved  with  the  greatest  ease  by  con- 
struction. 

The  equation  to  the  adiabatic  for  per- 
fect gases  can  be  written  down  at  sight  in 
the  same  manner.  The  passage  from  one 
adiabatic  to  another  may  take  place  on 
any  path  or  combination  of  paths ;  it  is 
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only  necessary  to  consider  the  variables  we  ■wish  to  introduce. 
If  we  wish  to  express  the  equation  to  the  adiabatic  in  terms  of 
the  pressure  and  volume,  for  instance,  we  may  suppose  tlie 
change  to  be  effected  first  by  adding  heat  at  constant  volume 
and  then  at  constant  pressure. 

nm  +  nm  =  an  =  constant  (see  Fig.  215\ 
which  is  the  equation  to  the  adiabatic.     It  remains  only  to  ex- 
pi-ess  ant  and  nui  in  terms  of  P  and  F. 
Referring  to  the  relation 

PV^BT, 
we  see  that  in  trave41ing  from  a  to  m,  the  pressure  being  constant, 
the  change  in  temperature  is  proportional  to   the   change  in 
volume ;  so  that 

am  =  C,.  log  e  -^• 
-t  1 

From  ni  to  n  the  pressure  being  constant,  the  change  in  tem- 
perature is  proportional  to  the  change  in  column ;  or, 

tnn  =  Cp  log  e  ^_ ; 
hence  (an  equation  becomes 

P,  Vn 

(>  log  e  p"  +  Cp  loge  -^^'  =  constant. 
Pi  '  1 

which  can  be  readily  put  into  any  of  tlie  usual  forms. 

While  the  importance  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  vinderrated,  the  jjrevailing  opinion  that  problems  of  thermo- 
dynamics cannot  be  intelligently  handled  without  the  use  of 
higher  mathematics  is  not  founded  on  fact.  There  is  absolutely 
no  need  of  introducing  the  calculus  into  any  thermodynamic 
question  that  an  engineer  meets  with  in  jjractice.  A  few  hours, 
intelligent  study  will  place  the  matter  as  much  at  his  command 
as  are  the  rules  of  arithmeti(\ 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent. — I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  RicliiiKnul,  if  he 
will,  state  more  plainly  what  are  the  abscissas  in  these  dia- 
grams.    Do  they  represent  entropy  or  work  ? 

3Ir.  Richmond. — The  abscissas  represent  entropy.  I  avoided 
the  use  of  the  word  because,  while  the  thing  itself  is  most  sim- 
ple, the  word  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  certain  difficulty,  if 
not  mystery.     The  other  coordinate  is,  of  course,  temperature. 

Mr.  Kenf. — I  understand  Mr.  Richmond's  explanation  of  en- 
tropy to  be  that  it  is  simply  a  mathematical  expression  for  the 
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quotient  obtained  bv  tlividiut,'  the  work  by  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. I  hope  he  will  write  out  in  complete  form  a  little  treatise 
about  this  subject,  and  put  it  into  our  Transacfions,  with  the 
title  "  Thermodynamics  Without  the  Calculus." 

Mr.  George  I.  Roi'himod. — I  don't  wish  to  be  considered  frivo- 
lous ;  but  I  must  confess  I  need  more  light  on  adiabatics  than 
is  contained  in  text-books.  Mi'.  Richmond  will  confer  a  favor 
on  the  world  of  steam  engineers  at  large  if  he  will  tell  just  why 
we  should  be  so  profoundly  interested  as  we  seem  to  be  in 
adiabatics. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  no  gas  ever  expanded  adia- 
batically,  or  ever  will — steam  least  of  all — and  the  deductions 
arising  from  the  analysis  of  adiabatic  curves  are  wholW  inap- 
plicable to  any  known  case  of  a  gas  or  a  heat  engine. 

Has  the  study  of  adiabatic  curves  ever  given  to  the  world  a 
new  heat  engine  or  an  important  modification  of  existing  heat 
engines  ?  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  such  improve- 
ments have  originated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  could  not 
claim  to  know  much  about  these  curves. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  what  heat  engine  is  going  to  be  devised 
in  the  future,  to  which  this  mathematical  investigation  wliich 
has  been  introduced  by  very  eminent  writers  is  tending.  Per- 
haps the  prophetic  eye  of  the  mathematician  may  discern  what 
use  it  subserves. 

If  it  can  ever  be  expected  to  lighten  up  the  real  facts  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  heat,  then  its  further  prosecution  may  be  justi- 
fiable. 

The  President. — I  think  Mr.  Richmond  has  a  good  invitation 
to  write  a  paper  on  this  subject,  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting.  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  a  question  is  up  for 
consideration  which  involves  the  calculus,  most  of  us  look  very 
■wise  and  dissent  from  the  statement.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Kent. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  system  is  the  same  as 
McFarland  Gray's  ? 

Mr.  lileJoitowL- — Yes  ;  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  temperature- 
entropy  diagram.  It  is  very  largely  used  in  Europe,  and  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  we  are  so  slow  in  adojjting  it  here. 

Mr.  Kent. — I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  you  have  not  yet 
written  your  treatise.  I  heard  McFarland  Gray  read  his  paper 
in  1889,  and  I  don't  think  there  were  five  men  in  the  room  that 
understood  it.     You  were  one  of  them,  probably. 
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il/r.  Richniond. — Mr.  Gray  used  this  method  in  counectiou 
with  his  paper,  the  subject  of  which  was  rather  abstruse.  He 
has  on  this  and  many  other  occasions  endeavored  to  pojjularize 
it,  the  best  results  of  which  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
well-known  reports  of  the  late  Mr.  Williams. 

The  contention  is  that,  although  the  results  of  thermody- 
namics were  originally  obtained  as  mathematical  deductions,  we 
are  at  present  entitled  to  the  intelligent  use  of  them  on  the 
easiest  terms  procurable. 

Mr.  Rockwood. — Mr.  President,  may  I  supplement  my  ques- 
tion by  asking  Mr.  Richmond  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the 
nature  of  heat  and  iipon  the  nature  of  entropy,  because  therein 
he  will  do  a  gi'eat  service  for  steam  engineers?  Mr.  Kent  was 
not  so  simple  in  his  question  as  he  seemed,  as  shown  by  his 
subsequent  answer,  that  Mr.  Richmond  considered  entrojw 
a  mathematical  iiction.  Now,  a  mathematical  equation  does 
not  convey  anything  to  a  mathematical  or  unmatliematical 
mind,  except  as  something  to  be  dealt  with,  and  every  steam 
engineer  will  certainly  then  want  to  know  what  the  relation  of 
heat  to  temperature  is. 

Mr.  Kent. — I  hope  Mr.  Richmond  will  not  say  anything  in 
his  paper  about  the  nature  of  heat.  I  think  it  was  Maxwell  or 
Stewart  said :  "  What  heat  is,  we  don't  know."  We  don't  know, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  know.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
entropy. 

Mr.  Rockwood. — Let  Mr.  Richmond  write  his  paper. 

Mr.  Richmond. — If  you  represent  a  known  quantity  as  the 
product  of  two  factors  one  of  which  is  also  known,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  other  factor  is  not  very  difficult,  under  whatever 
name  it  may  be  known. 

3Ir.  Rorlwood. — A  conception  has  no  arms,  legs,  body,  or 
heart.  What  we  want  to  know  is  all  the  features  of  tliis 
conception. 

Prof.  Albert  KbujsJiury. — The  speaker  has  said  that  we  can 
get  a  complete  grasp  of  this  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
My  experience  with  the  calculus  has  been  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  spend  time  in  learning  it  than  tr3'ing  to  do  work  with- 
oiit  it.  I  think  that  if  the  thermodynamic  principles  can  be 
learned  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  calculus  can  all  be  learned 
in  about  twenty-five  minutes  ;  and  it  is  useful  for  many  things 
besides  thermodynamics. 
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TESTS'  TO  SHOW  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MOISTURE 
IX  STEAM  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  STEAM  TUR- 
BINE. 

BY   D.    5.   JACOBrs.   HOBOKEX,   N.   J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

There  has  been  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  engineers 
that  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  moistiire  in  the  steam 
used  by  a  steam  turbine  might  tend  to  improve  the  efficiency 
by  increasing  the  density  of  the  jets  of  steam  that  imjDinge 
against  the  buckets  of  the  wheel.  This  would  not  follow  from 
the  theory  of  the  steam  turbine  if  the  fi'iction  of  the  tiirbine 
and  of  the  steam  in  the  passages,  and  other  losses,  are  not 
included,  but  as  these  form  a  large  factor  in  the  economy, 
and  must  be  taken  account  of  in  anj-  theoretical  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  moisture,  the  problem  becomes  complicated,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  predict,  from  theory,  what  the  exact  effect  will  be. 

Tests  were  therefore  imdertaken,  in  which  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  steam  was  accurately  determined,  by  starting 
with  dry  steam  and  condensing  a  portion  of  the  same  in  the 
steam  main  leading  to  the  turbine.  The  heat  required  to  con- 
dense the  steam,  so  as  to  form  the  moisture,  was  determined, 
and  from  this  heat  the  weight  of  moisture  was  calculated.  The 
power  developed  by  the  turbine  was  measured  by  means  of  a 
Prony  bi-ake.  The  total  amount  of  water  consumed  by  the  tur- 
bine was  measured  by  condensing  the  exhaust  in  a  surface  con- 
denser, and  from  this  total  amount  the  moisture  in  the  steam 
on  entering  the  turbine  was  deducted  to  obtain  the  weight  of 
dry  steam  used  by  the  turbine. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  : 

First. — The  average  dry  steam  consumption,  or  the  total 
water  consumption,  less  the  weight  of  entrained  water  in  the 
steam  entering  the  turbine,  was  about  the  same  for  either  dry 
or  wet  steam. 

♦Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVllI.  of  the  TransaHions. 
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Seci'iid. — This  may  only  bold  for  wheels  of  a  similar  type  run- 
ning under  similar  conditions. 

The  pi'BSSure  of  steam  iu  the  tests  was  about  95  pounds  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  The  turbine  wheel  was 
8^  inches  in  diameter,  and  ran  at  about  10,200  I'c volutions  per 
minute. 

At  14;.  brake  horse-power  the  dry-steam  consumption  was 
about  687  pounds  per  hour  per  hoi'se-power,  with  either  dry 
steam  or  steam  containing  moisture. 

The  weight  of  dry  steam  per  hour  per  brake  horse-power,  in 
comparative  tests,  is  given  iu  Table  I. 


Steam  Consumption  pek  Hour  pek  HoRSE-PowEit   fob  a  Steam  Turbink 
WITH  Dry  and  Wet  Steam. 
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Average 

14.53 

68.6 
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There  were  sixteen  jets  of  steam  impinging  on  the  turbine 
wheel.  These  were  in  groups  of  four  each,  and  the  governor 
was  arranged  so  that  it  cut  oft"  the  steam  from  one  or  more  of 
the  four  groups  of  jets.  Each  jet  had  a  width  of  one-eiglith  of 
an  inch,  measured  in  a  vertical  direction  to  the  plane  of  rotation 
of  the  turbine  wheel.     The  smallest  cross-section  of   each  jet 
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was  about  0.000  square  inch,  aud  the  largest  0.015  square  inch. 
The  jets  issued  at  au  augle  of  67  degrees  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel. 

The  turbine  wheel  was  of  steel.  It  was  8^  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  geared  so  that  the  driving  shaft  ran  at  one-ninth  of  the 
speed  of  the  wheel.  The  Prony  brake  was  placed  on  the  driving 
shaft.  There  were  forty-six  buckets  in  the  turbine  wheel.  The 
width  of  the  passages  in  the  wheel,  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  rotation,  was  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  area 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  passages  in  the  wheel  was  about  0.032 
square  inch.  The  angles  made  by  lines  tangent  to  the  two  sides 
of  a  bucket  in  the  wheel  with  a  radius  passing  through  the 
bucket  averaged  52  degrees  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel  and 
69  degrees  on  the  outside. 

The  de\'ices  employed  for  condensing  a  portion  of  the  steam 
in  the  pipe  leading  to  the  steam  turbine  are  shown  in  Figs.  216 
and  217.  The  device  shown  in  Fig.  210  was  employed  for  the 
tests  when  there  was  a  small  percentage  of  moisture,  bjkI  that 
shown  in  Fig.  217  for  the  tests  when  the  percentage  of  moisture 
was  made  greater. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  first  passed  through  a  separator 
mot  shown  in  the  figures),  and  from  the  separator  entered  the 
pipe  marked  A  in  Figs.  216  and  217.  In  Fig.  216  cold  water 
entered  the  pipe  C,  and  flowed  through  the  pipe  -fiT"",  which  was 
enclosed  in  the  steam  space  in  the  vertical  pipe  M.  The  half- 
inch  pipe  ICF  passed  through  two  stuffing-boxes  G  and  H. 
The  water  flowing  through  the  pipe  it/^  was  heated,  and  con- 
densed a  portion  of  the  steam.  The  amount  that  the  water  was 
heated  was  measured  by  means  of  two  thermometers,  I  and 
•/,  placed  in  mercury  wells.  The  weight  of  water  circulated 
through  the  pipe  EF  was  determined  by  collecting  it  in  a  large 
tank  placed  on  a  pair  of  platform  scales. 

The  arrangement  of  piping  shown  in  Fig.  216  was  used  in  tests 
Nos.  7,  11,  and  13.  The  pipe  J/  and  the  pipe  EF  were  made 
longer  in  tests  Nos.  11  and  13  than  in  No.  7,  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  steam  condensed. 

Tests  Nos.  15.  17,  and  18  were  made  with  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  217.  The  veitical  pipe  J/ shown  in  Fig.  216  was 
dispensed  with,  and  a  horizontal  length  of  two-inch  pipe  was 
used  for  condensing  a  portion  of  the  steam,  in  place  of  the  ver- 
tical length  of  half-inch  pipe.  The  horizontal  two-inch  pipe  was 
placed  inside  of  the  four  inch  pipe  FE,  and  is  shown  by  dotted 
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lines  in  Fig.  217.  The  inlet  water  passed  tlirouf^b  the  half-inch 
pipe  ^\  and  the  exit  water  passed  out  tlnougli  the  half-inch 
pipe  J/.  The  pipes  N  and  J/  passed  through  the  stuffini;- 
boxes  H  and  G.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  measured 
bv  means  of  the  thermometers  •/  and  JC. 

The  total  amount  of  steam  entering  the  turbine,  together  with 
the  entrained  water  in  the  same,  was  measured  by  condensing 
the  exhaust  of  the  turbine  in  a  surface  condenser. 


Fig.  .216. 


In  the  tests  with  dry  steam  no  water  was  circulated  through 
the  cooling  ])ipes,  and  the  steam  was  found  to  be  dry  by  means 
of  the  Barrus  calorimeter,  marked  L  in  Figs.  21(3  and  217,  or  to 
contain  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  moisture,  which 
is  considered  as  dry  steam  in  the  pi-esent  investigation. 

The  tests  with  wet  and  dry  steam  were  made  alternately,  so 
as  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  any  possible  change  in  the  turl)ine. 

The  piping  shown  in  Figs.  216  and  217  was  coated  with  hair- 
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felt.  The  exhaust  pipe  leading  from  the  tiirbiue  was  of  a  large 
diameter,  and  the  back-pressure  of  the  exhaust  steam  was  prac- 
tically that  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Prony  brake  consisted  of  two  hemjj  ropes,  passed  aronud 
a  pulley  about  twelye  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  were  fastened 
to  Hauges  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  rim.  The  ropes  made  a  full 
turn  about  the  pullej',  and  were  fastened  to  a  wooden  frame, 
which  rested  on  a  pair  of  platform  scales  in  the  same  way  as  is 
represented  in  Fig.  234,  which  accompanied  my  discussion  of  a 


Dry  Si 

from  Separator 


paper  by  Professor  Goss  on  "  New  Forms  of  Friction  Brakes,"  * 
presented  to  the  Society  about  two  years  ago.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  play  water  on  the  outside  of  the  brake-wheel,  to  pre- 
vent the  ropes  from  burning,  as  well  as  to  keep  water  on  the  inte- 
rior of  the  rimT  At  tirst  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  mak- 
ing the  Prony  brake  work  uniformly  under  the  severe  conditions, 
but  all  difficulty  was  eliminated  when  it  was  found  that  a  cake  of 
ordinary  soap,  held  against  the  face  of  the  wheel  when  running, 
would  cause  the  brake  to  work  smoothly. 

The  results  of  the  tests  in  detail  are  given  in  Table  11.  Table 
IIL  gives  data  and  calculations  of  the  amount  of  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  steam  entering  the  turbine. 

*  Transortioiis  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi.,  page  820. 
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TABLE    11. 
Tests  op  a  Steam  Turbine  with  Out  and  with  Wet  Steam. 
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Column    7  =  1,300  X  60  •*-  Column  6. 
Column   8  =  Column  4  x  Column  7  x  0.0001010. 
Column  10  =  Column  fl  •*-  Column  R. 
Revolutions  of  turbine  wlieel  per  minute  =  Cohin 
of  9  to  1. 
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AND   CaLCCXATIOX   OF   PEROESTAGB   OF   MoiSTCUK    IS    THE    TESTS 

Wet  Steam. 
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Colamn  6  =  Column  3  (Colamn  5  —  Colomu  4)  -r- latent  heat  of  one  poand  of  steam  at  pre^sare 
given  in  Column  'i. 

"     '^  '  "  -Column  6  =  Column  9,  Table  IT.      Colamn  9  =  Column  6  x  IOOh- 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  ALTERNATE  POSmVE  AXD  XEGA- 
TIVE  STRESSES  ON  IRON  AND   STEEL. 

BY  THOMAS  GRAY,  TERRE  HAUTE,  ISl). 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  experiments  of  Woliler  and  others  have  demoustrated 
the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  the  strength  of  a 
structure  against  a  steady  a])plicatiou  of  load  iu  one  direction 
and  the  strength  against  repeated  applications  of  load  in  oppo- 
site directions.  It  occurred  to  me  a  year  or  two  ago  that  some 
interesting  information  might  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  aiito- 
graphic  diagrams  taken  from  successive  tests  of  a  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  when  the  load  was  applied  alternately  in  opposite 
directions. 

Some  preliminary  experiments  were  made  on  test  pieces  of 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  mild  steel,  the  results  of  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  note.  In  these  exiieriments  the  speci- 
mens were  subjected  to  direct  tension  and  compression  alter- 
nately, and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  investigation 
has  not  advanced  beyond  the  preliminary  stage  is  the  incon- 
venience of  the  oi'dinary  testing  machine  for  such  work.  The 
specimen  has  to  T)e  removed  from  the  machine  and  replaced  iu 
a  different  position  between  eacli  pair  of  tests.  This  requires 
some  time  and  a  readjustment  of  the  autographic  apparatus,  and 
hence  the  passage  from  positive  to  negative  stress  is  not  so  con- 
tinuous as  seems  desirable.  Some  alterations  on  the  testing 
machine  are  now  being  made,  and  I  hope  at  a  future  meeting  of 
the  Society  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  valuable  contribution  on 
this  subject. 

The  results  which  these  preliminary  experiments  have  given 
will  probably  be  most  easily  stated  by  reference  to  the  sample 
diagrams.  Figs.  218-22 1.  Tlie  diagrams  were  obtained  by  means 
of  the  autographic  apparatus  described  at  the  San  Francisco 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  tlie  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  tbe  Transaetiont. 
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meeting  of  tlie  Society  and  ])ublished  iu  the  Travsadions,  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  633.  Figs.  218-'2'20  refer  to  a  specimen  of  cast  iron  the 
total  length  of  which,  for  the  tests  given  iu  Fig.  218,  was  27 
inches.  One  inch  at  each  end  was  2.5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  remainder  was  turned  down  to  a  uniform  diameter  of  2 
inches.  Tension  was  applied  by  pulling  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
thick  ends,  and  compression  was  applied  by  pressure  directly  on 
the  flat  ends.  The  diagram  shows  the  relation  of  the  change  of 
length  to  the  applied  force  for  the  middle  15  inches  of  the  speci- 
men. The  scales  are  arbitrary.  Distances  in  inches,  measured 
from  the  origin  in  the  direction  A  A,  when  multiplied  by  7,485 
give  the  actual  force  af)plied  to  the  specimen.  Forces  meas- 
ured to  the  left  of  the  origin  represent  tensions,  and  measured  to 
the  right  pressures.  Change  of  length  is  indicated  by  distances 
from  the  line  A  A  measured  parallel  to  BB.  The  inches  marked 
on  the  diagram  divided  by  189  give  the  actual  change  of  length 
on  the  15  inches  under  observation.  The  order  of  the  experi- 
ment may  be  followed  on  the  diagram.  Beginning  at  the  origin, 
elongation  takes  place  to  a.  The  load  being  gradually  removed, 
the  specimen  returns  practically  to  its  original  length.  The 
next  experiment  gives  compression  to  Ji,  return  along  the  lower 
line  to  zero  stress  and  then  to  elongation  at  e,  return  along  the 
upper  line  through  zero  stress  and  then  to  compression  ending 
at  'J,  and  so  on  through  e, /',  ;/,  Ji,  and  back  to  zero  stress.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  application  of  stress,  amount- 
ing to  about  3,000  pounds  on  the  square  inch  in  tension,  the 
specimen  was  not  sensibly  changed  in  length.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  want  of  ])erfect  elasticity  beyond  a  slight  thickening 
of  the  line  in  the  central  portion  indicating  the  ordinary  vis- 
cous action.  It  is  quite  common,  however,  to  find  that  much 
smaller  intensities  of  stress  will  cause  permanent  set  in  cast 
iron.  Some  specimens  of  cast  iron  seem  to  bear  out  Hodgkin- 
son's  statement,  that  no  load  can  be  applied  which  does  not 
produce  set.  When  a  load  has  once  been  applied,  a  rejietition 
of  a  smaller  load  in  the  same  direction  does  not  greatly  afi'ect 
the  length.  If,  however,  the  load  be  reversed  in  direction,  the 
line  of  the  diagram  is  quite  markedly  curved  from  the  start. 
Any  elastic  limit  to  stress  which  the  material  may  possess  is 
thus  entirely  eliminated  by  applying  opposite  stresses  suflicient 
to  produce  a  very  slight  permanent  set.  Not  only  is  the  elas- 
ticity destroyed,  but  the  initial  direction  of  the  line  from  the 
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position  of  zero  stress  is  changed.  The  Young's  modulus  of 
elasticity  (determined,  say,  hj  applying  a  moderate  stress  and 
removing  it  once  or  twice,  at  the  same  time  measuring  the 
change  of  length)  is  diminished.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in 
Fig.  218,  the  axis  of  the  diagram  becoming  steeper  with  each 
successive  alternation  and  increase  of  stress.  There  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  any  definite  modulus  of  elasticity  for  cast 
iron,  because  the  rate  of  change  of  length  (or  of  other  distor- 
tion) with  change  of  load  depends  both  on  the  amount  of  the 
load  and  on  the  direction  of  the  change  of  stress.  This  will  be 
at  once  appreciated  by  observing  the  closed  loops  in  the  dia- 
grams. Figs.  2 1 9  and  220 — these  loops  representing  the  relief  and 
reapplication  of  the  stress.  That  such  loojjs  are  obtained  from 
cyclic  changes  of  stress  in  cast  iron  and  many  other  materials 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  the  great  effect  which  they 
have  on  the  apparent  elastic  constants  does  not  seem  to  be 
always  appreciated. 

The  diagram.  Fig.  219,  was  obtained  from  a  part  of  the  same 
specimen  used  for  the  tests  recorded  in  Fig.  218.  The  test  piece 
was  8  inches  long  and  1.;")  inches  diameter.  The  force  and 
elongation  constants  are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  218.  In  this  case  the 
load  was  three  times  slowly  removed  so  as  to  show  the  curves 
of  application  and  relief  of  load  nearly  free  from  permanent  set. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lines  joining  the  extremities  of  the 
loops  are  not  parallel,  and  that  the  departure  from  parallelism 
is  not  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  curvature  of  the  sides  of 
the  loops.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
elastic  constants,  aj)parently  due  to  the  permanent  set.  This 
is  much  more  than  would  be  accounted  for  by  change  of  section. 
A  similar  change  will  be  referred  to  when  discussing  the  be- 
havior of  steel,  in  which  case  it  is  only  temporary.  Whether 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  cast  iron  changes  with  time  after 
permanent  deformation  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
diagram  shows  the  test  to  fracture  and  indicates  a  tensile 
strength  of  a  little  over  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
specimen  was  a  gray  cast  ii'on,  somewhat  coarse  grained  and 
porous. 

The  diagram,  Fig.  220,  was  obtained  from  a  specimen  taken 
from  the  other  end  of  the  same  piece.  The  specimen  was  *) 
inches  long,  2  inches  diameter  at  the  ends,  and  the  middle  three 
inches  turned  down  to  a  square-inch  section.     The  test  was  on 
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the  luidtUe  three  inches  under  compression.  The  test  did  not 
extend  quite  to  fracture,  as  the  specimen  became  badly  bent ; 
but  a  test  on  a  short  piece  of  the  same  iron  showed  that  very 
nearly  the  breaking  load  had  been  applied.  The  scale  for 
forces,  measured  downwards,  is  in  this  12,770  pounds  per  inch, 
which,  since  the  cross-section  was  one  squai'e  inch,  gives  the 
intensity  of  stress.  The  elongation  measured  to  the  right  was 
magnified  forty  times. 

The  results  obtained  from  experiments  on  iron  and  steel  were 
similar  to  each  other.  One  series  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  221. 
This  specimen  was  cut  from  a  liar  of  soft  steel  li?  inches  diameter ; 
the  part  under  test  was  3  inches  long  and  1  i  inches  diameter.  The 
ends  were  left  long  enough  to  enable  the  tension  tests  to  be 
made  by  means  of  the  ordinary  V  grips  supplied  with  the  Eiehle 
testing  machine.  The  compression  tests  were  made  by  applying 
pressure  directly  to  the  ends  of  the  bar.  The  arrangement  here 
described  is  unsatisfactory,  and  in  a  continuation  of  the  experi- 
ments will  be  modified.  Referring  to  the  figure,  the  first  test 
consisted  iu  applying  pressure  up  to  the  yield  point  at  a.  A 
slight  compression,  about  y^^  of  an  inch,  was  here  produced. 
The  load  was  then  allowed  to  diminish  slowly  to  zero  and  the 
specimen  put  iu  position  for  tension.  The  tension  was  also 
carried  to  the  yield  point  and  a  small  elongation  prodixced,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  between  h  and  e.  The  load  was  then  re- 
duced to  zero  and  compression  again  applied.  The  pen  now 
passes  round  a  smooth  curve  to  d,  no  definite  yield  point  being 
visible.  The  load  is  again  reduced  to  zero  and  tension  again 
applied,  the  pen  again  giving  a  smooth  curve  to  e,  after  which 
the  load  was  reduced  to  zero. 

The  scale  for  forces  on  this  diagram  was  7,485  pounds  to  the 
inch,  and  the  elongation  was  magnified  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  times.  The  first  compression  line  on  the  diagram  is  nearly 
straight  but  slightly  convex,  and  its  slope  is  such  as  to  indicate 
a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  about  29,-500,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  This  is  about  the  normal  value  for  the  steel.  When  we 
come  to  the  first  tension  line,  however,  we  find  that  the  mod- 
ulus is  much  smaller,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  very 
beginning  of  the  line.  The  tracing  is  slightly  in  error,  as  the 
original  is  a  little  more  curved.  The  yield  point  at  /*  is  ap- 
proached by  a  round  cui've,  but  the  etfect  of  the  slight  jiernia- 
nent  set  at  a  is  comparatively  small.  The  elfect  of  the  perma- 
40 
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neut  elougatiou  repieseutecl  by  hr  on  the  next  compression 
curve  is  very  great.  Instead  of  obtaining  almost  a  straight  line 
from  zero  stress  to-  a  definite  yield  point,  the  material  seems 
to  have  almost  entirely  lost  its  usual  elastic  properties,  and 
behaves  now  very  much  like  a  j)iece  of  cast  iron.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  second  application  of  tension,  and 
the  same  thing  is  repeated  no  matter  how  many  cycles  are  gone 
over.  It  ajjpears,  however,  that  a  moderate  permanent  set  is 
necessary  before  this  peciiliar  inelastic  condition  is  produced, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cations of  stress,  no  one  of  which  reaches  the  yield  point  stress 
for  the  material  in  its  original  state,  has  yet  to  be  made. 

The  change  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity  for  exteusiou  which 
is  apparently  produced  by  compression  is  to  some  extent  re- 
tained after  the  material  has  been  permanently  elongated.  It 
has  been  observed,  however,  that,  in  ordinary  testing,  if  the  load 
is  relieved  after  the  material  has  been  stretched  beyond  the 
yield  point  the  curve  for  the  relief  of  load  is  steeper  than  the 
curve  previously  obtained  in  the  same  test  for  the  application 
of  the  load.  If,  however,  the  specimen  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
day  or  two  and  again  tested  for  elastic  modulus,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  recovered  its  original  elastic  constant.  The  lowering  of 
the  modulus  is  thus  found  to  be  temporary,  and  its  recovery 
with  time  adds  one  more  to  the  curious  effects  of  I'est  after 
deformation. 

[Note. — This  pajjer  received  discussiou  jointly  with  tlie  other  paper  by  the 
.same  autlior,  entitled  :  "  The  Yield  Point  of  Iron  and  iSteel."  The  discussion  ou 
it  is  published  at  the  end  of  that  paper,  which  is  numbered  DCCXXXI.,  and  will 
be  found  at  paa;e  714  of  the  present  volume. — Secretary.] 
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THE  YIELD  FOIXT  OF  III  OS  ASD  STEEL. 

BT  THOMAS  GlCiT,  TERKE   HACTE,  IND. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Under  this  heading  I  propose  to  describe  the  diagrams  of  a 
few  tests,  all  of  which  have  some  bearing  on  the  peculiar  behav- 
ior" of  iron  and  steel  as  they  pass  through  the  "  yield  point." 
The  paper  is  mainly  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  results  which 
have  been  obtained  with  the  autographic  apparatus  described  in 
Volume  XUI.  of  the  Society's  proceedings.  Frequent  inquiries 
which  I  have  received  from  members  of  the  Society  and  others 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  a  few  such  sample  diagrams  would 
be  interesting. 

Fig.  222  illustrates  tests  made  on  two  specimens  of  the  same 
bar  iron.  The  first  tests,  marked  A  and  B,  have  the  elongations 
magnified  forty  times,  and  illustrate  the  fluctuations  of  strength 
as  the  elongation  is  carried  through  the  yield-point  notch,  and 
incidentally  the  almost  perfect  elasticity  of  this  sample  of  iron 
for  stresses  below  the  yield  point.  The  tests  marked  A'  and  B' 
were  made  on  the  same  specimens  about  six  weeks  later.  In 
these  tests  double  records  were  taken,  one  of  which  magnifies 
the  elongation  3.37  times  and  the  other  3  times.  These  tests 
illustrate  the  great  increase  in  strength  to  the  yield  point,  due 
to  rest  between  the  tests,  and  also  the  interesting  feature,  which 
appears  also  in  ,all  the  other  diagrams — namely,  th.it  there  is 
again  almost  as  decided  a  yield-point  notch  in  the  curve  as  there 
was  in  the  first  test.  One  other  interesting  feature  of  this  test 
is  the  difference  between  the  cui-^'es  A  and  B .  It  was  dis- 
covered, before  proceeding  with  the  second  tests,  that  one  of 
the  specimens  had  a  crack  extending  apparently  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  into  one  side.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  record,  this 
had  practically  no  effect  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  but  re- 
duced the  strength  a  little  at  the  yield  point  and  considerably  at 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (Jtay,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Trnnisaclionji. 
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rupture.  The  most  marked  effect,  however,  was  on  the  total 
elongation  before  rupture,  local  stretching  setting  in  at  this 
point  much  earlier  than  it  did  in  the  other  specimen.  The 
departure  from  perfect  elasticity  is  better  shown  by  higher 
magnification,  but  the  apparent  smoothness  of  the  yield-point 
elongation  is  due  to  there  being  only  a  small  part  of  the  notch 
included  in  these  curves. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  223  illustrate  a  series  of  tests  on  a  bar  of 
iron  similar  to  that  used  for  the  tests  illustrated  in  Fig.  222.  The 
tests  were  made  at  intervals  as  indicated  by  the  dates  marked 
in  the  curves.  The  elongation  was  not  in  any  case  carried  past 
the  yield-point  notch,  and  the  specimen  was  finally  broken  with- 
out increase  of  strength  above  the  yield  point.  Continuous  tests 
to  rupture  showed  this  iron  to  have  a  strength  of  from  50,000 
to  .53,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  strength  of  this 
particular  specimen  went  up  to  55,900.  The  yield  point  was 
thus  raised  above  the  ordinary  total  strength  of  the  iron.  Tlie 
total  elongation  was  reduced  from  29  per  cent,  to  14.5  per  cent.. 
and  probably  could  have  been  reduced  much  more  by  prop- 
erly arranging  the  successive  elongations  and  periods  of  rest. 
When  proper  allowance  is  made  for  change  of  section  the  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  remains  nearly  constant  in  this  case.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  in  such  tests  the  first  two  or  tliree 
elongations  slightly  diminish  the  modulus,  while  subsequent 
elongations  increase  it. 

Fig.  224  illustrates  a  series  of  tests  on  a  specimen  of  Bessemer 
steel.  The  results  are  similar  to  those  for  the  specimen  of 
wrought  iron  described  under  Fig.  223,  with  the  exception  that 
greater  elongations  in  the  first  two  tests  bring  up  the  strength 
rapidly,  while  subsequent  tests  show  little  increase  of  strength. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  a  number  of  tests.  The 
increase  of  sti-ength  with  rest  seems  to  take  place  most  rapidly 
if  the  elongation  is  carried,  at  each  experiment,  to  the  top  of  the 
yield-point  notcii  in  the  diagram.  The  amount  of  increase  of 
strength  to  the  yield  point  with  a  given  period  of  rest  is  appar- 
ently roughly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  permanent  elonga- 
tion along  the  yield-point  notch,  but  no  great  advantage,  if  any, 
is  obtained  by  going  beyond  it. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  225  illustrate  tests  on  two  specimens  cut 
from  the  same  bar  of  steel.  The  curves  -1  and  yi  give  the  dou- 
ble record  for  a  continuous  test,  the  data  for  which  are  marked 
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on  the  diagram.  The  steel  is  very  soft  ami  shows  considera- 
ble departure  from  perfect  elasticity  before  the  yield  point  is 
reached.  Curye  B  shows  the  yield-point  cnrye  with  the  elon- 
gation magnified  forty  times,  the  load  being  added  yery  slowly, 
as  indicated  by  the  figures  which  give  the  time  iu  minutes  from 
the  beginning  of  the  test.  The  first  elongation  was  carried  to 
the  point  «  on  the  ciirye  Bj  or  considerably  beyond  the  yield 
point.  After  a  rest  of  17  hours,  the  specimen  remaining  iu  the 
machine,  it  was  stretched  to  h,  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  24 
hours,  after  which  it  was  stretched  to  c,  and  again  allowed  to  rest 
for  2-4  hours,  when  it  was  broken.  The  total  strength  w^as  con- 
siderably increased  by  this  opei'ation,  but  the  elongation  was 
reduced  fully  one-half.  The  beginnings  of  the  yield-point 
curyes  on  the  forty  magnification  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  but 
are  not  continued  tbroiigh.  All  of  the  elongations  except  the  last 
were  made  yery  slowly.  It  would  appear  from  this  experiment 
that  comparatively  little  time  is  necessary  to  raise  the  yield 
point  up  to  the  limit  of  strength  of  the  material  or  to  temper 
the  specimen  almost  to  the  condition  of  hardened  steel  for  uni- 
directional stress.  The  application  of  stress  beyond  the  yield 
point  in  the  opposite  direction,  at  once  destroys  the  effect  of  this 
tempei'ing,*  but  whether  the  material  can  liaye  its  original 
power  of  elongation  restoi'ed  I  am  not  yet  able  to  say. 

The  diagram.  Fig.  226,  was  taken  from  a  flat  specimen  of  struc- 
tural steel  plate-.  The  specimen  was  one-half  inch  thick  by  two 
inches  wide.  The  curves  are  given  to  illustrate  the  wide  di- 
vergence in  the  character  of  yield-point  curves.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  yield-2:)oint  part  of  tlie  curve  begins  some- 
what sharply,  and  is  followed  by  a  retrograde  movement  of  the 
pen,  showing  a  loss  of  strength,  after  which  the  curve  is  very 
irregular,  indicating  successive  increases  and  diminutions  of 
strength.  Very  commonly  there  is  a  sharp  diminution  of 
strength  just  before  the  notcb  is  passed.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, however,  in  the  harder  steels  to  find  scarcely  any  yield- 
point  notch,  and  curves  approaching  that  of  Fig.  226,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  other  extreme,  may  frequently  be  found.  The 
variable  character  of  the  initial  stage  of  this  part  of  the  diagram 
of  tests  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  define  wdiat  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  yield  point,  and  hence  is  likely  to  lead  to  disputes 
as  to  the  fulfilment  of  specifications. 

*  See  Report  of  Tesis  at  Watertown  .Ar.-^enal. 
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The  general  character  of  the  jagged  line  forming  the  yield- 
point  notch  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  form  of  the  speci- 
men. Take,  for  example,  a  specimen  having  the  same  cross- 
section  throughout,  or  having  the  cross-section  on  the  test  part 
the  same  as  that  for  a  short  distance  outside  of  it.  Then  the 
part  outside  the  test  may  stretch  and  lose  strength,  while  the 
test  part  remains  of  the  same  length.  This  gives  rise  to  an 
apparent  loss  of  strength  without  elongation,  and  hence  produces 
a  very  sharp  retrograde  movement  of  the  recording  pen  iu  an 
autographic  apparatus.  It  is  not  imusiial  to  find  tlie  pen  travel 
back  some  distance  on  the  same  line  it  came  forward  on,  and 
then  to  move  straight  up,  showing  elongation  to  be  produced  on 
the  test  piece  with  less  force  than  had  previously  been  applied. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  when  the  material  breaks  down  at 
one  place,  which  may  be  outside  the  test  length,  the  process  of 
collapse  travels  along  the  specimen.  Very  slow  application  of 
the  load,  extending  in  some  cases  over  several  hours,  has  been 
tried  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  irregular  character  of  the  curve  at  the  yield 
point  would  disappear.  The  results  so  far  obtained  have  led  to 
practically  nothing  beyond  perhaps  an  indication  in  the  direc- 
tion of  less  irregularity.  The  irregularities  aie  certainly  not 
eliminated.  If  it  were  possible  to  test  the  same  specimen  sev- 
eral times  and  at  different  rates  of  loading,  definite  results  might 
be  quickly  reached.  In  the  actual  case,  however,  separate 
specimens  have  to  be  used  for  the  different  tests,  and  these,  even 
if  all  are  tested  in  precisely  the  same  way,  do  not  give  similar 
curves.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  work  from  averages,  and 
generally  these  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  small  number 
of  specimens  which  can  be  obtained  from  one  bar  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  bar  from  point  to  point  along  its  length. 
Why  such  a  notch  should  exist  at  all  and  why  it  should  repeat 
itself  after  each  successive  rest  between  tests,  are  very  interest- 
ing problems  in  molecular  dynamics. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Benjamin. — The  diagrams  which  accomjiany 
this  paper  are  of  special  interest,  since  many  of  them  are  drawn 
on  such  a  magnified  scale  as  to  show  clearly  the  elastic  condition 
of  the  material  l>efore  reaching  the  yield  point. 

The  magnified  curve  in  Fig.  22G  shows  a  peculiarity  which  I 
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have  often  noticed  in  structural  steels  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
all  steels — /.*.,  a  variation  in  the  elasticity  long  before  the  so- 
called  elastic  limit  was  reached,  making  it  difficult  to  locate  the 
yield  point  or  to  assign  any  definite  value  for  E. 

I  have  noted  the  same  peculiarity  in  both  tensile  and  trans- 
verse tests  of  cast  iron. 

I  woiild  like  to  inquire  how  the  value  of  ^  given  for  Fig.  -i"2t3 
was  calculated— that  is,  what  ])oint  in  the  curve  was  assumed  for 
this  purpose. 

.!/;■.  Gus  C.  Uenriing. — Some  of  the  results  which  Professor 
Gray  gives  us  in  his  paper  on  the  repeated  sti-ess  were  so  inter- 
esting and  so  novel  that  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  rig  up  a 
machine,  the  Columbia  College  testing  machine,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Professor  Woolson,  to  repeat  the  tests,  and  as  we 
did  not  have  time  enough  to  complete  them  we  will  continue 
and  j)i'esent  them  to  the  Society  later ;  but  we  have  done 
enough  (of  course,  I  use  my  own  little  recorder,  which,  even  with 
its  small  multiplication,  is  sufficient)  to  get  at  some  results, 
which  apparently  verify  many  of  the  points  that  Professor 
Gray  has  mentioned,  and  the  change  or  the  difference  in  elastic 
limit.  The  change  in  the  elastic  curve  of  the  best  of  cast  iron, 
under  repeated  compression  and  tension,  is  clearly  marked. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  under  compression  is  considerably 
higher  in  this  particular  kind  of  cast  iron  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  tensional  stresses,  and  not  only  that,  but  as  we  repeat  these 
stresses  the  moduli  in  every  case  decrease  ;  so  if  we  put  the  dia- 
grams as  we  obtain  them  we  will  get  results  similar  to  those  of 
Professor  Gray. 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  discussion  in  the  En- 
gineering Ijeivs  about  yield  point  and  elastic  limit.  Now,  Pro- 
fessor Gray's  recorder  points  out  exactly  what  a  gi'eat  many 
people  who  do  rapid  commercial  testing  have  denied  to  be  a 
fact,  and  what  those  who  have  investigated  it  carefully,  have 
said  was  one.  All  of  these  curves  show  that.  I  prefer  to  draw 
my  diagrams  different  from  Professor  Gray's,  because  pretty 
nearly  everybody  else  does,  and  for  another  reason  :  that  it  is 
more  readily  visible.  As  the  stress  increases,  the  deflection 
increases.  Here  i  Fig.  227)  you  see  I  have  drawn  a  slight  kink  at 
dva.  it.  The  line  ah-  changes  it  falls  ofi",  then  it  runs  up  to  d-c. 
Now,  most  people  deny  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  deter- 
mining the  elastic  limit  as  distinct  frf»m  the  yield  point,  and  that 
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engineers  should  not  use  the  elastic  limit,  as  distinct  from  the 
yield  point,  as  a  factor  or  a  point  from  which  to  start  their  basis 
of  calculation  for  loads  applied.  Now,  this  little  recorder  and 
Professor  Gray's  invariabl}'  show  a  sudden  change  there  at  d, 
which  is  distincth'  the  limit  of  proportionality  as  defined  by  all 
the  European  investigators,  and  further  beyond  a  distinct  yield 
point  at  c.  From  d  to  the  material  stretches  materially  with- 
out  increase  of   load.      From   a   to  6  it    stretches  very   little 


indeed.  The  limit  of  proportionality  as  defined  by  Bauschinger 
and  the  French  official  commission  is  at  h.  But  while  change 
in  curve  a-h  is  not  very  well  defined,  d  is  generally  well 
defined  and  c  always  is  particularly  distinct ;  but  when  detei-- 
mined  by  drop  of  the  beam  no  one  knows  whether  it  is  c  or 
whether  it  is  not  as  Professor  Gray  just  showed.  Now,  as  the 
drop  of  the  beam  is  solely  a  function  of  the  stretch  of  the 
material,  the  man  who  habitually  works  by  drop  of  the  beam 
will  say  that  d — or  let  me  say,  or  any  point  within  kudu — is  the 
yield  point — ^just  about  as  close  as  that.  And  that  is  the  point. 
Now,  if  a  recorder  is  used — I  do  not  care  whether  it  multiplies 
five  times  or  five  hundred  times— it  will  invariably  be  known 
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that  (■  is  the  yiehl  point,  because  before  you  get  to  that  ])oiat 
you  will  find  exactly  what  I  have  shown  at  d — although 
slightly — a  change  in  that  curve.  Now,  when  any  person  care- 
fully investigates  things  by  recorders  of  this  sort  or  of  any  kind 
which  do  their  work  correctly,  he  will  always  know  that  there 
is  an  elastic  limit  (limit  of  proportionality)  and  a  yield  point, 
and  there  will  be  no  question  about  it.  But  when  you  work  by 
drop  of  the  beam  there  may  be  everything  under  the  sun  to 
vitiate  results — the  slip  in  the  wedges,  slip  in  one  wedge  or  in 
another  wedge,  the  compression  of  the  whole  machine,  being 
built  of  cast  iron  ;  the  carelessness  of  the  man,  the  inertia  of  the 
machine,  and  several  other  things  besides,  especially  the  inten- 
tional location  of  the  yield  point  at  any  given  i)oint  to  fill  the 
specifications;  but  the  diagrams  will  always  tell  where  (/  and  <■ 
are,  and  in  view  of  these  diagrams,  especially  emphasized  by 
Professor  Gray's  paper,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct dift'erence  between  elastic  limit  and  yield  point ;  and  I 
point  this  out  so  clearly,  because  some  j^eople  who  ought  to 
know  better  have  insisted  upon  it,  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  determination  of  yield  point  by  drop  of  the  beam  is  sufii- 
cient.  If  engineers  want  to  know  what  their  materials  are  they 
might  just  as  well  be  a  little  more  careful  and  not  take  these 
fictitious  high  values  of  cpialities  of  material,  because  they  will 
invariably  make  a  mistake.  You  may  say  that  the  factor  of 
safety  covers  the  mistake.  It  does  not.  It  does  in  some  mate- 
rials, but  it  does  not  in  all.  Now,  this  peculiar  behavior  in  plate 
iron  is  due  to  one  fact  especiall3^  It  is  due  to  cold  rolling 
more  than  anything  else.  If  the  material  is  a  very  hard  mate- 
rial, the  modulus  of  elasticity  will  be  practically  the  same,  but 
the  elastic  limit  and  the  yield  point  will  be  changed,  and  just  as 
soon  as  a  material  which  approaches  the  higher  carbon  steels 
is  tested,  the  curve  will  be  smooth  and  continuous  without 
kinks,  and  in  the  case  of  structural  steels,  when  cold-rolled, 
because  they  did  not  pass  through  the  rolls  hot  enough,  a  very 
marked  indication  of  the  yield  point  much  too  liigh  will  be  ob- 
tained, although  the  elastic  limit  will  be  indicated  just  as  nicely 
as  when  the  material  is  jjroperl}'  rolled.  If  the  steel  is  a  liigher 
carbon  steel,  for  instance  .4-5  carbon,  where  the  strength  runs 
up  to  eighty  or  eighty-five  thousand,  then  a  rapidly  and  gradually 
changing  smootli  curve  will  be  obtained,  whether  it  is  properly 
rolled  or  not.     In  toi)l  steel  you  will  get  almost  a  smooth  curve, 
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and  then  the  drop  of  the  beam  is  useless  to  determine  the  yield 
point ;  but  Professor  Gray's  recorder  will  show  it  very  well.  It 
is  shown  on  his  curves.  It  is  very  pretty  indeed  to  show  what 
a  slight  check  in  the  test- piece  produces  in  results  ;  while  if  the 
bar  had  been  tested  without  a  recorder  this  diiference  of  be- 
havior would  hardly  have  seen  seen,  and  the  difi'erence  in  elon- 
gation there  would  probably  have  been  ascribed  to  other  rea- 
,sons  than  the  correct  one.  This  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
raising  of  the  elastic  limit  shows  another  thing.  If  the  curve 
be  foreshortened  (Fig.  223)  the  elastic  limit  will  be  clearly  seen 
somewhere  below  that  yield  point,  and  it  will  be  found  that  iu 
further  raising  of  the  yield  point  the  new  curve  will  be  different 
from  the  first,  and  the  curve  will  show  that  the  material  has 
been  once  strained.  Therefore  if  j-ou  have  a  material  once 
strained  and  then  observe  that  material  under  a  reapplied  strain, 
the  diagram  will  show  it.  The  testing  by  sight  or  by  hand  will 
show  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  it  is  only  too  easy  to  fabricate 
results  by  those  methods. 

Now,  in  regard  to  another  point  that  is  raised  by  Professor 
Gi'ay— he  said  he  had  not  investigated  the  effect  of  the  repeated 
application  of  stress  within  the  elastic  limit.  We  have  done  that, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see  we  cau  find  no  change  whatever.  If 
we  remain  well  within  the  elastic  limit  we  can  repeat  the  ten- 
sion stresses  frequently — I  do  not  say  as  often  as  we  like,  but 
frequently — without  showing  the  slightest  effect  on  the  curves  ; 
but  just  as  soon  as  we  I'each  the  elastic  limit  without  even  pass- 
ing beyond  it,  then  there  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the  curve, 
and  the  material  changes  its  character  totally. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  am  most  pleased  with  what  Professor 
Gray  has  shown  in  his  paper,  because  I  think  it  will  settle  all 
the  discussion  on  some  of  the  points  which  have  been  talked 
about  so  much,  especially  by  those  who  knew  least  of  them. 

Piofoftmr  Gray. — In  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  that 
Mr.  Henning  has  spoken  of,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  explana- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  curved  points  in  the  diagrams  for 
cast  iron,  given  iu  my  paper,  I  may  say  that  the  amount  of 
rounding  at  the  points  depended  largely  upon  the  length  of 
time  between  the  stoppage  of  increasing  load  and  the  beginning 
of  decreasing  load.  The  material  was  in  a  semi-plastic  condi- 
tion when  stretched  to  the  degree  given  there,  and  gradually 
yielded.     A  certain  time,  perhaps  amounting  to  half  a  minute 
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in  some  cases,  elapsed  between  the  increasing  and  decreasing 
loads,  giving  a  slight  rounding  of  the  curve.  There  is,  of  course, 
one  way  in  which  the  rounding  of  the  curve  may  occur,  and  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  it,  because  it  is  one  thing  that  ought 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  making  tests  of  that  character.  If  the 
machine  be  imperfect,  if  the  machine  be  frictional — I  do  not 
mean  the  recording  mechanism,  but  the  machine  itself — it  will 
do  that  kind  of  thing ;  it  will  not  respond  promptly  when  the 
load  is  reversed.  In  the  case  here  considered  the  amount  of 
friction,  although  not  negligible  at  all,  was  not  enough  to  give 
the  curve-point.  It  was  due  to  the  flow  of  the  material  un- 
doubtedly in  that  case. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  change  of  modulus,  as  shown  by  my 
curve,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  those  moduli  were  calcu- 
lated for  each  case  from  the  actual  cross-section  for  that  case, 
and  a  certain  part  of  this  change  in  the  line  which  is  shown  in 
the  curves  was  due  to  diminution  of  section,  not  all  of  it. 
There  is  a  change  of  modulus,  but  it  is  so  small  that  I  do  not 
know  that  any  inspector  of  materials  could  base  any  objection 
on  it.  I  think  it  is  rather  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  varia- 
tions of  the  material.  The  modulus  changes  in  one  direction 
for  several  successions  of  load  and  rest,  and  generally  changes 
in  opposite  directions  for  further  continuation  of  the  experi- 
ment. Several  of  these  points  are  quite  interesting  physically, 
but  discussion  of  all  the  points  that  come  up  in  connection  with 
those  curves  would  make  the  paper  into  a  volume. 

Then,  as  regards  stress  below  the  elastic  limit,  I  had  not 
investigated  enough  to  say  anything  definite  upon  it.  I  have 
applied  stresses  and  taken  them  oil"  several  times,  and  found  no 
noticeable  result.  But  whether,  if  we  continue  to  put  these 
stresses  on  and  off,  instead  of  one  or  two  times  one  or  two 
hundred  times,  we  would  not  get  something,  is  still  to  be 
demonstrated.  I  think  that  is  one  thing  that  we  Have  to  inves- 
tigate in  the  near  future  to  satisfy  ourselves  on. 

Mr.  0.  C.  JVoolsori. — With  i-egard  to  Professor  Benjamin's  ques- 
tion as  to  what  part  of  the  diagram  was  used  in  calculating  the 
values  of  E  given  in  the  paper,  I  may  say  that  my  usiial 
practice  is  to  take  the  part  beginning  at  zero  load.  Tlie  line 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  zero  load  jinidically  lies  along  the 
curve  up  to  a  cousidei'able  fractii  m  of  the  yield-point  load. 

What  do  we  understand  Mr.  Henning  means  by  keeping  well 
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within  the  elastic  limit?  Are  we  to  infei-  from  that  that  he 
suggests  making  any  change  from  present  practice  regarding 
this  rather  unknown  quantity? 

Ml-.  Helming. — I  can  answer  Mr.  Woolsou  this  way:  Before 
you  make  any  calculations  have  your  material  carefully  tested 
by  a  man  who  knows  his  business,  and  let  him  tell 30U  what  are 
the  safe  loads  to  be  applied.  Load  materials  are  changing  every 
day.  especially  at  present,  when  they  are  beginning  to  mix  iron 
and  copper,  and  aluminum,  and  everything  else.  We  know  our 
trolley  wire  can  be  stretched  more  than  any  one  knew  copper 
wire  could  be  stretched  before  without  breaking  down ;  but 
whether  that  wire  can  be  permanently  kept  in  that  position 
without  breaking  we  do  not  know.  We  know  that  ti'oUey 
wires  break  for  various  reasons,  but  wliether  that  is  not  due  to 
the  change  of  condition  on  account  of  that  baud  kbnn,  which  I 
have  represented  to  be  one-quarter  inch  wide,  representing  the 
location  of  the  yield  point  or  the  elastic  limit,  we  do  not  know, 
but  if  that  quarter-inch  of  variation  in  that  diagram  means  a 
difference  in  load  of,  say,  5,000  pounds,  as  is  easily  possible  in 
the  present  machines,  or  the  present  methods  used  in  testing, 
why,  tlien,  supposing  that  you  apply  a  factor  of  safety  of  four, 
you  may  approach  the  elastic  limit,  which  was  away  below 
that,  so  closely  that  you  ai"e  running  risks  of  stretching  your 
material  permanently  ever}'  time  you  apply  your  working  loads. 
When  you  consider  that  instantly  you  apply  loads  greater  than 
working  loads  in  machinery,  you  are  exceeding  the  low  factors 
of  safety  which  are  based  on  ultimate  strength,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  know  somewhat  nearer  than  the  position  of  the  quarter- 
inch  strips  where  the  elastic  limit — not  the  yield  point — is 
actually  located. 
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Oy  RATiyCr   ELECTRIC  POWER   PLAXTS    VPOX  THE 
HEAT-rXIT  STAXDARD. 

BT   WM.  ji.  AI.DRICH.    MORGASTOWX.  W.  VA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  progress  of  power-plant  engineering  has  reached  such  a 
stage  of  development  that  electric  power  plants  should  be  con- 
tracted for  on  a  somewhat  similar  basis  of  guaranteed  perform- 
ance as  that  now  in  vogue  for  pumping  plants.  There  should 
be  guaranteed  a  definite  output,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  plant, 
to  be  measured  at  the  switchboard  and  exj^ressed  in  kilowatts 
per  1,000, UOO  B.  T.  U.  sujiplied  to  the  steam  used  in  the  whole 
plant. 

Following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  having  such  a  stand- 
ard for  this  purpose  founded  upon  the  heat-unit  basis : 

(li  It  is  (I  simple  hasis,  itivoJving  tiuanfitifs  easily  measured. 

B.  T.  U.  Input. — The  computation  is  based  upon  the  quan- 
titA"  of  heat  required  to  raise  all  of  the  feed  water  from  its  tem- 
perature to  that  of  the  steam  at  the  boiler  pressure,  with  such 
additional  determinations  and  allowances  as  are  now  regularly 
madf'  in  obtaining  the  similar  quantity  of  heat  supplied  in  the 
duty  trials  of  pumping  engines. 

Kilowatts  Output. — The  work  is  obtained  from  corrected 
voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings,  at  the  switchboard,  for  a  defi- 
nite interval  f)f  time  at  a  given  specified  load,  wliich  is  main- 
tained uniform  throughout. 

i'2)  It  <ip2>lles  to  nil  plants  operated  lnj  oiiij  l-ind  of  heat-engine. 

The  present  way  of  stating  siicli  performance  is  :  (a)  Kilowatts 
per  pound  of  coal ;  ^In  kilowatts  per  cubic  foot  of  gas;  ('•'  kilo- 
watts per  gallon  of  oil — according  to  the  kind  of  heat-engine 
furnishing  the  motive  power  for  the  plant.     The  proposed  stand- 

*  Presented  at  tlie  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Tranmi'tions. 
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art!  is  superior  to  sucli  ratings  as  the  former,  and  furnishes  a 
common,  practical,  and  scientific  one  for  all  of  them.  They 
involve  the  efiicieucy  of  the  boiler  or  of  the  gas  producer,  and 
this  last  requires  the  determination  of  the  thei'mal  value  of  the 
fuel.  It  is  not  alone  the  difficulty  of  such  determinations  but 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  fuel  basis  which  has  led  to  its 
disuse  in  pumping  plants. 

i3)   //  /'on/i-s  ihi'  most  xctlisfaeiory  hasis  for  romjxtri.mn  of  j^lunts. 

Elibrts  are  being  continually  made  to  obtain  such  ratings  for 
existing  electric  power  plants  as  will  enable  the  probable  per- 
formance of  similar  projects  to  be  predetermined  when  installed 
and  operated  in  like  manner.  Sufficient  and  reliable  data  may 
be  obtained  at  vai'ious  proportional  parts  of  the  full  load  of  the 
plant  as  will  enable  one  to  determine  what  may  be  called  the 
"  characteristic  "  of  the  particular  type  of  electric  power  plant 
under  consideration.  The  inherent  advantages  of  each  type  of 
plant  will  then  appear  in  its  characteristic  curves,  showing  the 
variations  in  its  efficiency  and  economy  at  various  proportional 
parts  of  its  full  load  or  of  its  rated  normal  capacity.  Then  it 
will  be  possible  to  compare,  at  different  loads,  system  with  sys- 
tem and  jjlant  with  plant.  Such  determinations  and  comjijari- 
sons  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  if  based  ujjon  commonly- 
accepted  standards  and  ratings,  such  as  the  heat-unit  proposed. 

(4)  Tt  vjill  facilitate  the  predetermination  of  the  performance  of 
electric  power  2>lai>  is. 

The  engineering  precedent  which  will  be  established  by  such 
a  standard  will  promote  the  predetermination  of  the  efficient 
and  economic  performance  of  electric  plants  quite  as  much  as 
similar  ratings  have  accomplished  for  jDumping  plants.  While 
both  units  are  rarely  built  by  the  same  concern,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  still  this  should  not  debar  the  installing  engineer 
from  advocating  the  use  of  such  guarantees  based  on  the  heat- 
unit  basis  if  his  work  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  light  of  the 
guarantees  and  contracts  made  in  other  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, and  notably  so  in  the  installation  of  pumping  machinery. 

(5)  It  will  jyroinote  the  most  economical  arrangement  of  plants. 

The  power  plant  is  an  aggregation  of  units  and  of  an  ever- 
increasing  complexity.     It  is  therefore  quite  as  essential  to  have 
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the  whole  system  ecouomically  arranged  as  to  have  the  most 
economical  units.  It  is  this  economy  of  arrangement  or  of 
installation,  so  to  speak,  which,  in  a  measui-e,  the  iluty  of  a 
pumping  plant  so  clearly  expresses  when  based  upon  the  heat- 
unit  standard.  It  is  such  a  method  of  stating  the  final  outcome 
of  the  arrangement  of  all  of  the  details  of  a  power  plant  of 
which  designers,  builders,  managers,  and  owners  wish  to  know 
the  value. 

1 6 1  Iltaf-iin  li  xpecincat'ums  will  foi'm  a  propar  hash  ofngreements. 

Builders  of  both  engines  and  dynamos  are  equally  interested 
in  the  adoption  of  some  such  common  standard.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  many  cases  this  interest  extends  only  so  far  as  the 
economic  performance  is  concerned  of  the  individual  machines 
which  they  manufacture. 

(7i   Contract  ti-iuh  of  elect  r'tc  plant  a  slionhl  he  hased  on  heat-units. 

Contract  trials  of  the  completed  plant  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  guarantees  of  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  contract  as  to 
both  efficiency  of  installation  and  economy  of  operation.  The 
present  method  of  basing  the  performance  of  such  iipon  the 
final  plant  efficiency  is  misleading.  In  electric  installations, 
particularly,  there  is  a  set  of  conditions  insuring  a  maximum 
value  for  such  an  efficiency,  usually  at  some  fractional  load. 
There  is  also  in  such  plants  another  set  of  conditions,  at  some 
other  load,  insuring  maximum  economy  of  operation  of  the 
engine.  Only  contract  trials  for  definite  periods  of  time,  at 
specified  and  uniform  loads  i  at  various  proportional  parts  of  the 
full  load  I,  will  enable  all  claims  to  be  adjusted  regarding  guar- 
anteed efficiency  or  economy,  when  such  is  based  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  supplied  to  the  system  in  thermal  units. 

(8t    ft  ii'ill  ailriiricc  thin  indnstry  along  engineering  lines. 

The  business  of  power-plant  design,  construction,  installation, 
and  management  is  not  altogether  in  a  formative  period.  Nev- 
ertheless, when  an  electric  power  plant  can  be  contracted  for  on 
the  basis  of  so  many  kilowatts  output  per  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  in 
the  steam  supplied  to  the  plant,  and  that  at  a  certain  specified 
load,  or  proportional  part  of  the  full  load,  tlien  we  may  expect 
somewhat  the  efficiencies,  economies,  guarantees,  and  contracts 
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now  being  regularly'  realized  in  some  of  the  other  lines  of  power 

generation. 

The  subject  is  developed  in  this  paper  as  follows : 

(1)  The  heat-unit  as  a  basis  for  rating  steam  power  plauts. 

i2i  Tlie  heat-unit  required  for  such  a  standard. 

(3)  Present  use  of  the  heat-unit  in  steam  pumping  plants. 

(4)  Present  way  of  stating  performance  of  electric  plauts. 

(5)  The  load  factor  in  power-plant  ratings. 

(6)  Proposed  use  of  heat-units  in  electric  plauts. 

(7i  Determiuation  of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  steam. 

(8 1  Performance  of  the  boiler  not  in  evidence. 

{9j  Determination  of  work  done  by  electric  generators. 

(1)    THE    HEAT-UNIT    AS    A    B.\SIS    FOR    DATING    STEAM    POWER 
PLANTS. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  the  line  of  argu- 
ment for  such ,  a  use  of  the  heat-unit  as  a  standard  basis  for 
rating  and  comparing  the  performance  of  steam  power  plants  in 
general.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  advocate  anew  the  great  value 
of  heat-unit  specifications  as  the  proper  basis  of  agi-eement 
between  contractor  and  builder,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sub- 
sequent contract  trials  on  this  basis  as  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  adjusting  all  claims  in  power-plant  installations,  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  heat-unit  is  the  most  scientific  basis  for  the  engineer  to 
use  in  stating  the  final  performance  of  any  power  plant  driven 
by  a  heat  engine.  It  is,  in  consequence,  the  most  satisfactory 
standard  upon  which  to  base  an  agreement  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  for  the  installation. 

The  merits  of  the  heat-unit  standard  in  these  jiarticulars 
cannot  be  longer  open  to  discussion.  It  has  been  so  completely 
defined  for  pumping  plants,  for  instance,  and  is  in  such  constant 
and  satisfactory  use  in  this  branch  as  to  prove  its  engineering 
value. 

Ileat-unit  ratings  are  also  coming  into  more  general  use  as  tlie 
most  suitable  standai-d  upon  which  to  base  the  performance  of 
prime  movers  in  power  plants  deriving  their  energy  from  fuel, 
whether  bj^  steam  engines  or  other  heat  engines.  The  value  of 
such  a  standard  has  been  ably  advanced  bj'  Prof.  C.  H.  Pea- 
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body  in  a  paper*  before  this  Society,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows : 

"It  is  customary  to  state  the  jierforinance  of  a  steam  engine 
in  pounds  of  steam  used  per  horse-power  per  hour,  a  method 
which  is  open  to  objection,  since  the  yalue  of  a  pound  of  steam 
depends  on  the  pressure  and  quality  of  the  steam.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  engineers  that  the 
British  thermal  unit  (B.  T.  U.  >  should  be  used  in  stating  the 
performance  of  engines.  ...  In  order  to  obtain  convenient 
numerical  quantities  it  is  advisable  to  state  engine  performance 
in  Bi'itish  thermal  units  per  horse-power  per  minute.  Incident- 
ally, this  method  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  used  for  any 
heat  engine,  such  as  a  hot-air  engine  or  a  gas  engine." 

(2)   THE   HEAT-UNIT    REQUIRED    FOR    SUCH    A    STANDABD. 

The  acknowledged  scientific  standard  of  temperature,  of 
0  degrees  Cent.,  is  evidently  impracticable  for  a  heat-unit  stand- 
ard. Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland  has  shown  that  such  a  temperature 
is  out  of  the  question,  because  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  is  not  definitely  determined  and  probably  cannot  be  at  this 
critical  point.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
heat-unit,  the  calorie — the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  pure  water  one  degree  from 
0  degree  Cent. 

The  temperature  of  39.1  degrees  Fahr.,  at  which  water  attains 
its  maximum  density,  is  equally  undesirable,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  the  old  British  standard  temperature  of  the  days  of 
Eankine.  The  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  at  this  critical  temperature  offer.*  similar  difficulties  to  those 
of  the  freezing  point.  At  neither  of  these  points  can  the  specific 
heat  of  water  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

"  There  is  practical  convenience  in  choosing  62  degrees  Fahr. 
for  the  standard,  because  it  is  near  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  during  experimental  work,"  as  Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody  has 
pointed  out.  Besides,  the  specific  heat  of  water  may  be  defi- 
nitely known  at  this  temperature  ;  therefore  "  it  is  more  scien- 
tific to  take  an  easily  verified  quantity  for  the  standard." 

The  British  thermal  unit  now  used,  or  the  mechanical  equiv- 

*  Transnctiom  of  thf  Auierican  Society  of  .Meclianical  Engineers,  vol.  xiii., 
No.  484,  on  the  "Economy  and  EfEcieniy  of  the  tSteam  Engine,"  by  C.  li. 
Peabody. 
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alent  of  tlie  beat  required  to  raise  the  temiieratwre  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  from  62  degrees  to  63  degrees  Fabr., 
is  tbat  of  Professor  Rowbxud's  determination,  of  778  foot-pounds. 
Tbis  temperature  is  also  tbat  of  the  new  Britisb  standard  of 
weigbts  and  measures,  and  more  clearly  approaches  the  15 
degi'ees  Cent,  of  the  French  standard — a  temperature  frequently 
used  and  readily  maintained  in  electrical  and  other  testing- 
work. 

The  only  objection  to  the  Britisb  thermal  unit  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  watt  is  that  this  beat-unit  is  not,  like  the  watt,  one 
of  the  units  based  on  the  scientific  standards  of  the  C.  G.  S. 
system.  Of  course,  such  a  heat-unit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
calorie.  But  its  mechanical  equivalent  requires  that  the  most 
accurate  scientific  measurements  Ije  made  at  the  critical  tem- 
peratures for  water,  which  have  been  found  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible of  determination. 

(3)    PRESENT   USE   OF   THE    HEAT-UNIT   IN   STEAM   PUMPING    PLANTS. 

The  use  of  the  heat-unit  in  this  connection  was  first  sug- 
gested* by  Dr.  Cbas.  E.  Emery,  member  of  tbis  Society.  He 
proposed  that  the  duty  of  pumj^ing  engines  should  be  based 
upon  the  foot-poiinds  of  work  done  by  the  steam  pump  on  an 
expenditure  of  1,000,000  B.  T.  U.  in  the  steam  supplied  to  the 
plant. 

The  adoption  of  this  standard  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
old  one,  by  which  the  "  duty  "  was  rated  in  footpounds  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  coal  burned  under  the  boiler.  The  ordinary 
specification  of  an  evaporation  of  10  pounds  of  water,  fi-om  and 
at  212  degrees  Falir.,  under  atmospheric  pressure,  would  result 
in  .'65,700  B.  T.  U.  supplied  to  the  whole  plant  per  hundred 
jiounds  coal  burned  under  the  boiler.  Another  advance  was 
made  when  it  was  proposed  to  state  this  "  duty  "  on  the  basis  of 
the  1,000  pounds  of  feed  water  supplied  to  the  system,  rating 
the  heat  units  per  pound  of  water  evaporated  as  before,  from 
and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  duty  "  of  the 
pumping  engine.  It  was  therefore  but  a  slight  step,  and  one  in 
the  right  direction,  to  change  the  standard  to  that  of  1,000.(100 
B.  T.  U.  in  the  steamsupplied  to  the  plant. 

*  United  States  Ceuteimial  Commission,  Interiiatiniial  Exhibition,  Group  XX.  ; 
vol.  vi.,  pages  21  and  115  of  the  Report  of  the  Judges. 
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Such  use  of  tlie  lieat-unit  was  further  considered  before  this 
Society  in  the  "lieport  of  Committee  on  a  Standard  Method 
of  Conducting  Duty  Trials  of  Pumping  Engines."  *  The  adop- 
tion of  this  method  has  since  resulted  in  most  remarkable 
developments  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Unprecedented  econ- 
omies of  pumping  engines  have  been  brought  about.  Installa- 
tions and  contract  trials  upon  such  a  basis  have  furnished 
valuable  engineering  precedent.  The  "  duty  "  of  pumping  en- 
gines can  be  so  closely  approximated  that  binding  contracts  are 
willingly  entered  into  by  the  builders.  Bids  are  advertised  for 
with  the  understanding  that  "  No  bids  will  be  considered  offer- 
ing less  duty  than  130,000,000  foot-pounds." 

The  question  was  opened  afresh  and  the  cause  further  jjro- 
moted  by  Mr\  A.  F.  Hall  iu  a  recent  jjaper  t  before  the  Societ}', 
in  which  he  writes  thus  : 

"  But  why  use  variable  quantities  as  coal  aud  steam  for  units 
when  the  heat-unit  is  just  as  simple  to  obtain  and  use,  and  one 
which  requires  but  little  study  to  understand  ?  ...  It  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  simplicity,  and  places  all  engines  upon  an  equal 
footing  for  comparison,  which  no  other  proposed  method  does." 

(4*    PRESENT      WAY     OF     STATINCx     THE      PEKEORMANCE      OF     ELECTRIC 
POWER    PLANTS. 

It  has  been  previously  noted,  in  the  abstract  of  advantages  of 
the  heat-unit  basis  over  the  present  ratings,  that  the  latter  are  : 
(o  I  kilowatts  per  pound  of  coal ;  (h)  kilowatts  per  cubic  foot  of 
gas  ;  (e)  kilowatts  per  gallon  of  oil.  This  is  merely  to  inaugu- 
rate a  method  of  stating  such  performance  for  electric  plants 
as  that  which  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  for  pumping 
plants.  Neither  do  builders  of  engines  and  dynamos  care  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  heat-generating 
plant,  whether  it  be  a  steam  boiler  or  a  gas  producer. 

The  watt,  the  kilowatt,  or  the  watt-hour  basis  is  perfectly 
intelligible.  The  fuel  record  is  on  the  most  unsatisfactory  aud 
unreliable  basis  that  could  have  been  selected  for  such  ratings. 
The  kind  of  coal  or  other  fuel  is  rarely  stated.     It  is  always  a 

*  y ransaetiotig  of  tlie  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Enirineer.s,  vol.  xi..  No. 
3'^1 — "  Report  of  C'omiiiitree  on  a  Standard  Method  of  Couducting  Duty  Trials 
of  Ptimpinp;  Engines." 

t  Trunsticliuvs  of  the  Ainerican  Society  of  Mecliaiiical  Engineers,  vol.  xv., 
Xo.  .584 — ■'  lliat  Units  and  Specifications  for  Pumping  Engine.-","  by  \.  V.  Hall. 
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variable  quantity.  Even  if  notetl,  it  enables  one  to  form  only  a 
vague  notion  of  what  the  economic  rating  sliould  be  with  any 
other  kind  of  fuel.  Such  records  and  ratings  are  not  of  perma- 
nent value.  They  are  not  given  on  a  rational  and  scientific 
basis  in  conformity  with  the  standards  in  electrical  and  other 
engineering  work.  It  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  heat-unit  as 
the  standard,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute,  unless  it  be 
as  to  thj3  kind  of  heat-unit  which  should  be  chosen.  This  objec- 
tion has  been  considered  in  a  preceding  section  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  British  thermal  unit  and  the  calorie  of  the 
French  standard. 

10  1    THE    LOAD    FACTOR   IN    POWER-PLANT    RATINGS. 

When  the  output  of  the  plant  is  referred  to,  it  is  usually  in 
terms  of  its  load  factor.  Thus,  for  any  one  day's  record  of  the 
performance  of  a  good  electric  plant  it  would  be  at  present  ex- 
pressed as,  say,  200  watt-hours  per  jjound  of  coal,  with  load 
factor  of  40.  From  the  very  definition  of  this  term  "  load 
factor  "  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  it,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  same  factor  may  be  obtained  in  quite  a  number  of  difi'erent 
ways.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  there  will  be  a  difi'erent 
coal  bill  for  each  and  every  set  of  conditions  giving  one  and  the 
same  load  factor. 

This  load  factor  expresses  the  rate  of  working.  Professor 
Unwin  ■•■  states  the  case  very  clearly  thus :  "  There  may  bo  vari- 
ous load  factors  according  to  the  precise  fluctuation  considered. 
But  for  the  object  at  present  in  view,  the  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  variation  of  load  on  the  efficiency  of  steam  plant, 
the  load  factor  may  be  taken  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  a 
day's  load  curve  to  the  area  of  a  rectangle  enclosing  it.  It  is 
equally  the  ratio  of  the  average  load  during  the  day  to  the 
maximum  load  at  any  time  during  the  da}-." 

Such  a  load  factor,  therefore,  takes  no  consideration  of  the 
performance  iinder  a  steady  load,  but  mainly  represents  the 
result  of  the  general  average  of  all  of  the  various  fluctuations 
during  any  given  time  interval,  as  one  day.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  it  cannot  be  considered  as  being  at  all  equivalent  to 
what  is  herein  termed  "  the  proportional  part  of  the  full  load," 
under  which  condition  all  parts  of  the  system  may  be  consid- 

*  "  On  tbe  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power  from  Central  Statious," 
by  W.  C.  Uiiwiu,  Loudon,  1894. 
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ered  as  ntnuing  uinlev  a  constaut  load.  It  is  the  perforinauce 
under  the  latter  uuiform  couditiou  which  forms  the  basis  for 
comparisou  of  ratings  by  the  British  thermal  iiuit  standard. 

(6)  PROPOSED  USE  OF  HEAT-U^^TS  IN  ELECTRIC  PLANTS. 

It  is  jiroposed  to  state  the  performance  of  steam-power  elec- 
tric plants  in  kilowatts  pev  1,000.000  B.  T.  U.  supplied  to  the 
steam  used  in  the  complete  plant. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  same  line  of  arguments,  j>ro  and  emi, 
is  quite  likely  to  arise  as  in  the  case  of  similar  ratings  for 
pumping  plants.  However,  such  a  basis  is  equally  adapted  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  for  some  standard  in  these  latter 
types  of  steam-power  j)lants. 

In  this  case,  moreover,  it  is  possible  to  start  upon  a  right 
basis  from  the  beginning.  The  practice  of  rating  the  perform- 
ance upon  the  watt-hours  per  pound  of  coal  has  not  become  so 
rooted  that  it  cannot  be  changed  to  that  now  proposed.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  standard  in  this  case  is  none  the  less  real, 
nor  is  its  final  adoption  less  probable  on  account  of  the  radi- 
cally different  conditions  under  -which  these  two  types  of  power 
plants  are  regularly  operated  ;  namely,  iiniform  loads  in  pump- 
ing plants  and  extreme  and  often  rapidly  varying  loads  in  the 
electric  plants. 

As  long  as  electricity  continues  to  be  generated  by  machinery 
driven  by  heat  engines,  as  well  as  when  it  comes  to  be  generated 
from  coal  direct,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  better  standard 
than  that  already  adopted  in  steam  engineering.  The  unit  of 
measure  for  the  total  heat  put  into  the  system — namely,  the 
British  thermal  unit — is  that  upon  which  the  output  in  kilowatts 
may  be  most  satisfactorily  based. 

i7l  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  HEAT  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  STEAM. 

The  method  of  procedure,  by  which  the  quantity  of  heat  sup- 
plied to  the  system  is  determined  from  the  feed-water  measure- 
ments, has  been  ably  set  forth  in  the  report  ^  of  the  Committee 
on  Duty  Trials  of  Pum])ing  Engines.  It  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  case  of  the  electric  plant,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Starting  with  a  heat-unit  basis  of  computing  duty,  it  is  pro- 

*  Transaetiona  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol.  xi., 
No.  381—"  Report  of  Committee  on  a  Standard  Method  of  Conducting  Duty  Trials 
of  Pumping  Engines." 
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posed  to  make  the  computation  from  the  quantity  of  heat  sup- 
plied to  the  complete  plant ;  using  not  only  that  supplied  to  the 
engine  cylinders,  but  that  supplied  to  all  the  necessary  parts  of 
the  engine,  such  as  the  steam  jackets,  the  donkey  feed  pump,  the 
independent  air  pump,  if  this  be  driven  with  steam,  and  any 
other  apparatus  using  steam  which  is  necessnry  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine. 

"  In  contract  tests,  if  a  steam  pump  be  used  for  the  boiler 
feed  pump,  the  quantity  of  heat  supplied  for  operating  this  ap- 
paratus is  to  be  included  in  the  total  quantity,  not  only  in  cases 
where  both  boiler  and  engine  are  supplied  by  one  party,  but 
also  where  the  boiler  is  furnished  by  a  separate  contractor.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  added  that  if  the  engine  contractor 
does  not  furnish  the  boiler  feed  pump,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  specify,  if  he  desires,  the  kind  of  feeding  apparatus  which 
shall  be  used  during  the  test. 

"  The  heat-unit  method  requires  that  the  actual  total  heat  of 
the  steam  shall  be  known,  and  for  this  purpose  allowance  will 
necessarily  be  made  for  any  moisture  or  superheat  contained  by 
the  steam  furnished  to  the  engine." 

The  method  is  further  thus  specified  in  Mr.  A.  F.  Hall's 
paper,  previously  referred  to  : 

"  Each  pound  of  water  fed  to  the  boiler  is  to  be  debited  with 
the  heat  required  to  raise  all  of  the  water  from  tlie  temperature 
it  has  at  its  entrance  to  the  boiler  to  that  corresponding  to  the 
boiler  pressui-e,  and  the  amoiint  of  heat  required  to  convert  97 
per  cent,  of  the  water  into  steam  of  boiler  pressui-e  from  the 
temperature  corresponding  to  this  pressure." 

This  is  allowing  for  3  per  cent,  moisture.  The  amount  of 
moisture  in  any  case  would  be  determined  liy  calorimetric 
measurements  of  the  quality  of  the  steam  supplied  by  the  boiler 
to  the  engine,  and  similarly  allowed  for. 

(8)  PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  BOILER  NOT  IN  EVIDENCE. 

This  is  the  case  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  have  ruled 
out  the  boiler  performance  in  determining  the  duty  of  pumping 
plants.  The  steam-generating  plant  and  the  steam  motive- 
power  installation  form  two  elements  wholly  distinct  from  each 
other.  They  may  be,  in  some  cases  are,  quite  independent  of 
each  other. 
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The  thermal  vulue  of  the  fuel  used  must  be  brought  into  the 
case  if  the  performance  of  the  plaut  is  to  be  based  upou  the 
heat  supplied  to  the  boiler  furnace.  Such  a  coal  basis  is  too 
uncertain,  and  is  the  least  desirable  one  at  present  from  which 
to  determine  the  heat  supplied. 

The  boiler  plant  is  the  onl}-  portion  of  the  installation  in 
which  the  hximan  element  has  a  hand  in  the  economic  per- 
formance. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  eliminate  this  as  far  as  possilile. 
Upon  the  skill  of  the  fireman,  or  upon  what  may  be  called  his 
personal  equation,  very  much  of  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  will  depend.  If  meclianical  stokers  are  used,  even 
then  the  skill  of  the  attendant  is  quite  an  important  item. 

However,  at  this  stage  of  development,  buildei-s  of  engines 
and  dynamos  do  not  care  to  be  responsible  for  the  performance 
of  the  boiler  plant,  which  is  often  furnished  and  installed  by 
entirely  different  parties.  They  wish  to  know  the  '•  duty,"  as 
in  the  case  of  pumping  engines,  regardless  of  the  boilers,  or 
irrespective  of  how  the  steam  is  supj^lied,  provided  it  is  com- 
mercially dry. 

(9|  DETERjnNATION  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  BY  THE  ELECTRIC 
GENERATORS. 

This  reduces  simply  to  voltmeter  and  ammeter  readings  at 
the  switchboard.  These  are  to  be  further  corrected  for  any 
instrumental  errors.  The  load  during  trial  should  be  main- 
tained as  nearly  constant  as  practicable.  Latest  forms  of  re- 
cording instruments  make  it  quite  possible  to  obtain  accurate 
records  thi-oughout  any  specified  period.  The  extreme  simpli- 
city and  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,  in  the  case  of 
the  electric  plaut,  should  be  strong  jooints  in  favor  of  adopting 
such  a  standard  rating  as  here  proposed. 

Direct-connected  units  in  electric  plants  make  this  method 
as  feasible  and  as  practicable  as  in  direct-acting  piimping 
engines.  It  is  of  course  possible,  but  quite  improbable,  that 
steam-power  electric  plants  of  any  magnitude  will  be  belt- 
driven  in  the  future.  The  standard  performance  of  such  instal- 
lation involves  taking  into  account  the  small  percentage  of  loss 
due  to  the  slip])ing  of  the  belt  or  rope  drive.  This  must  be 
stipulated  in  the  specifications  and  allowed  for  in  like  manner 
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to  tlie  percentage  of  sliji  iu  steam  pumpiiig-engine  trials.  The 
cases  are  not  exactly  analogous,  but  tliey  may  be  similarly  con- 
sidered in  the  specifications  and  determined  in  the  contract 
trial. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter. — This  paper  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  ultimate  point  to  be  reached  is  the  rating  of 
all  steam  engines  upon  the  heat-unit  standard.  This  is  the 
mode  of  rating  to  which  engineering  is  tending,  and  is  obvi- 
ously the  only  mode  for  which  scientific  accuracy  can  be 
claimed. 

In  this  mode  a  heat  account  is  kept  with  the  engine.  It  is 
debited  with  the  number  of  thermal  units  supplied  to  it  and  to 
pumps,  etc.,  on  its  account,  and  is  credited  with  the  number 
converted  into  work.  The  ratio  between  these  numbers  ex- 
presses the  value  of  the  engine  on  the  economic  scale.  The 
object  of  all  engine  tests  should  be  to  determine  these  numbers 
with  accuracy. 

All  this  is  now  so  generally  understood  that  we  may  expect 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  exjjerts  will  hereafter  work  on  this  line. 

My  object  iu  discussing  this  paper  is  to  present  the  point 
that,  whatever  the  application  of  its  power  may  be,  the  engine 
should,  in  the  above  account,  be  credited  with  the  power  shown 
by  the  indicator.  In  crank  and  flywheel  engines  the  ratio 
whicli  the  engine  is  capable  of  maintaining  between  tlie  num- 
ber of  thermal  units  received  and  the  number  accounted  for  on 
the  diagram  is  the  only  variable  to  speak  of,  and  presents  tlie 
only  point  of  interest. 

In  this  class  of  engines,  between  those  equally  well  made  the 
power  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  engine  itself 
differs  but  little.  It  can  always  be  known,  having  been  shown 
by  repeated  exjieriments  to  be  the  power  sliown  by  the  friction 
diagram,  whatever  amount  of  work  the  engine  may  be  doing. 
The  losses  of  power  in  the  dynamos  are  also  well  established. 

So  it  results,  practically,  that  in  fixing  the  terms  of  a  guar- 
antee, the  economic  vahie  of  the  engine,  determined  in  the 
method  above  indicated,  is  the  only  question  to  be  considered. 

Jfr.  William  Kent. — This  paper  states  that  electric  power 
plants  should  be  contracted  for  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  in 
vogue  for  ])umping  ])lants.     The  plant  consists  of  three  princi- 
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pal  portions,  the  boiler,  tlie  engine,  aud  the  dynamo ;  it  also 
may  have  economizers,  heaters,  feed-pumps,  and  many  other 
accessories.  If  a  whole  plant  is  to  be  guaranteed  it  certainly 
should  include  the  boiler.  If  the  author  had  said  that  the 
engine  and  dynamo  jaart  of  the  plant  should  be  guaranteed  on 
this  basis,  I  should  say  the  heat-unit  standard  maybe  all  right. 
But  I  do  not  see  why  two  rival  contractors  for  the  whole  plant 
should  be  each  asked  to  guai'antee  on  this  basis  so  many  kilo- 
watts developed  from  a  certain  number  of  tliermal  units  unless 
they  also  are  required  to  guarantee  the  economy  of  the  boilers. 
The  two  men  may  put  in  equally  good  engines  and  dynamos 
while  one  may  put  in  a  better  boiler  plant  than  the  other.  I 
think  the  boiler  should  be  included. 

Prof.  L.  S.  BandoIjJt. — The  writer  agrees  most  heartily  with 
Mr.  Aldrich  in  regard  to  the  method  of  rating  steam  and  elec- 
tric plants,  but  would  like  to  see  the  principle  carried  further 
than  the  heat  in  the  steam,  and  have  the  rating  based  on  the 
heat-units  in  the  coal.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  coal 
calorimeter,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  results 
sufficiently  concordant  to  warrant  its  use,  and  nothing  else  quite 
takes  its  place.  Eecent  investigations  on  the  coal  calorimeter, 
however,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  be  possible  to  get  satis- 
factory results  from  it,  under  which  circumstances  it  would  be 
perfectly  feasible.  The  element  of  uncertainty  introduced  by 
the  personal  equation  of  the  fireman,  while  objectionable  from 
a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  becomes  an  essential  element  in 
the  commercial  consideration  of  the  problem  ;  and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  proper  covering  of  this  point  in  a  specifi- 
-cation  or  test  presents  many  difiiculties,  still  these  are  not  in- 
surmountable, aud  as  a  reward  we  will  get  some  of  the  improve- 
ments in  boiler  design  and  economy  which  have  been  obtained 
in  steam-engine  work.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  much  of  the 
blame  for  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  can  be  laid  more  fre- 
quently at  the  door  of  defective  boiler  design  aud  management 
than  at  anywhere  else.  How  frequently  we  see  elaborate  engines 
supplied  with  steam  by  boilers  entirely  innocent  of  economizers, 
feed-water  heaters,  etc.  ;  engine  rooms  fully  equipped  with  indi- 
cators and  cards  taken  reiiularly  where  there  is  no  method  of 
obtaining  the  water  consumption  !  While  there  are,  perhaps, 
too  many  difficulties  in  the  way  at  the  present  time  of  our  rating 
the  economy  of  power  plants  on  the  basis  of  the  heat-units  in 
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the  coal,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  the  present 
time  make  the  rating,  as  the  author  suggests,  on  the  basis  of  the 
heat-units  in  the  steam.  It  seems  to  have  everything  to  i-ecom- 
mend  it,  and,  as  the  author  well  says,  should  be  done  now,  be- 
fore some  other  less  desirable  unit  is  adopted. 

I  do  not  like  Professor  Aldrich's  definition  of  the  heat-unit 
He  says  :  "  The  British  thermal  unit  now  used,  or  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  from  62  degrees  to  03  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, is  that  of  Pi'ofessor  Eowland's  determination  of  778  foot- 
pounds." The  thermal  unit  is  not  the  mechanical  eqiiivaleut  of 
heat.  The  heat-unit  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of 
water  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  and  is  independent  of  Rowland's 
or  any  one  else's  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent. 
But  there  is  a  little  diflerence  of  opinion  at  what  temperature 
we  should  take  the  water  in  defining  a  heat  unit,  whether  from 
39  to  40  or  from  62  to  63.  I  j^refer  the  old  definition,  3'.)  to  40 
degrees,  but  the  diflerence  between  the  two  definitions  is  infini- 
tesimal and  of  no  practical  importance  in  the  question  '<f 
rating  an  electric  plant  on  the  heat-unit  basis.  The  question 
of  the  definition  of  the  heat-unit  was  discussed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  Professor  Peabody's  paper  some  years  ago  (  Transac- 
tioux,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  351 .  But  there  is,  however,  another  imit  upon 
which  we  can  all  agree,  which  is  the  unit  of  evaporation,  or  the 
heat  required  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  from  and  at  '212 
degrees.  This  is  965.7  times  the  value  of  the  heat  unit  by  the 
old  definition  —that  is,  tiie  heat  required  to  raise  one  jjound  of 
water  one  degi-ee  Fahi-enheit  at  the  temperature  of  maximum 
densit}',  or  from  39  to  40.  The  value  of  the  unit  of  evaporation 
is  a  "  constant  of  natui-e  "  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
definition  of  the  iieat-unit. 

In  regard  to  tlie  guarantees  to  be  made  on  a  conqilete  electrical 
plant,  since  the  testing  of  the  plant  includes  three  se])arate 
tests — viz.:  that  of  the  boiler,  that  of  the  engine,  and  that  of  the 
dynamo — I  think  that  three  separate  guarantees  should  be  given, 
each  to  be  expressed  in  tlie  usual  commercial  manner.  The 
economical  performance  of  the  boiler  should  V)e  guaranteed  in 
terms  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  degrees  per 
pound  combustil)le,  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  its  heating  value 
being  known,  or  it  may  be  stated  in  terms  of  efliciency,  or  the 
quotient  of  the  heat  utilized  by  the  boiler  per  pound  of  com- 
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bustible  divided  by  the  heating  value  of  one  pound  of  ooiii- 
bustible.  The  guarantee  of  the  engine  should  be  given  in 
pounds  of  steam  used  jjer  indicated  horse-power  per  hour. 
That  of  the  dynamo,  if  coupled  direct  to  the  engine,  should  be 
stated  in  efficiency,  or  the  quotient  of  tlie  electrical  horse-power 
delivered  divided  by  the  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine. 
For  scientific  comparisons  these  several  efficiencies  may  be  con- 
verted into  terms  of  heat-units,  but  I  do  not  think  the  heat-unit 
standard  is  desirable  in  commercial  guarantees. 

Prof.  JViUiaM  S.  AklricJi* — The  extent  and  limitations  of  the 
heat-unit  basis  have  been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Porter  in  saying 
that  the  engine  is  to  be  debited  with  the  heat  supplied  to  it 
and  to  the  pumps,  etc.,  on  its  account,  and  to  be  credited  with 
the  heat  converted  into  work.  While  this  was  outlined  in  Sec- 
tion 7,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
paper.  As  in  the  case  of  pumping  plants,  the  contractor  for 
the  engine  "  should  be  permitted  to  specify,  if  he  desires,  the 
kind  of  feeding  apparatus  which  shall  be  used  during  the  test," 
and  we  might  add  the  kind  and  type  of  condensing  apparatus  to 
be  likewise  used.  Mr.  Kent  believes  that  the  heat-unit  standard 
may  be  all  right,  "  if  the  author  had  said  that  the  engine  and 
dynamo  part  of  the  plant  should  be  guaranteed  on  this  basis." 

The  boiler  performance  may  be  included,  if  so  desired,  but 
the  present  inherent  difficulties  of  the  case  are  well  stated  by 
Professor  Randolph.  Builders  and  contractors  will  probably 
have  much  to  say  regarding  this.  So  far  boiler-makers  jarefer 
separate  contracts  and  tests. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  why  these  separate  contracts  and  tests 
should  be  made.  Why  should  the  performance  of  the  engine 
and  dynamo  be  separated  when  Mr.  Kent  proposes  to  have  the 
dynamo  guaranteed  in  terms  of  an  efficiency  based  on  the  indi- 
cated horse-power  of  the  engine  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  so  involve 
the  performance  of  the  engine  when  defining  the  efficiency  of 
the  dynamo?  Xo  doubt,  the  two  should  be  jointly  considered 
in  contracts  and  tests,  but  we  question  the  expediency  of  such 
an  efficiency  basis  for  the  dynamo.  Again,  why  should  the 
indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine  be  involved  at  all  in  a 
quantitative  manner?  It  is  certainly  eliminated  in  contracting 
and  testing  for  the  combined  economic  performance  of  engine 
and  dynamo,  whether  rating  such  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Kent  or 
*  Aulbor's  closure,  under  the  Kules. 
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as  noted  iu  the  paper.  To  make  a  coutract  aiul  a  test  from  tlie 
electrical  output  of  dynamo  to  the  indicated  horse-power  of 
engine,  thence  from  the  latter  to  the  pounds  of  steam  per  indi- 
cated horse-power  per  hour,  introduces  the  entirely  unneces- 
sary intermediate  stage  or  step  of  the  indicated  horse-power  of 
engine.  Feed-water  measurements  per  hour  as  to  quantity  and 
temperature  will  give  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  all 
of  the  feed-water  from  its  temperature  to  that  of  the  steam  at 
the  boiler  pressure,  and  the  kilowatts  per  hour  at  specified  and 
maintained  uniform  loads  on  the  dynamo  will  give  the  electrical 
output.  Can  anything  more  be  settled  by  indicator-card  measure- 
ments of  the  horse-power  developed  by  the  engine  while  tested  ? 
Sources  of  error  are  at  once  introduced,  in  instruments  for 
speed  and  indicator  measurements  as  well  as  in  calculations 
therefrom,  whenever  the  indicated  horse-power  is  brought  into 
evidence  ;  and  all  of  these  are  entirely  unnecessary  for  heat-unit 
ratings  for  the  purposes  noted  in  the  paper. 

Of  course,  so  long  as  heat  and  work  are  mutually  convertible 
the  ])ei"formance  of  the  motive-power  machinery  of  the  plant 
might  be  equally  expressed,  either  as  an  efficiency  ratio  or  as 
output  in  work  units  per  input  in  heat  units.  Mr.  Kent  would 
advocate  the  efficiency  ratio  for  tlie  engine  and  dynamo  equip- 
ment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  duty  in  foot-pounds  (or  otiier 
work  units)  per  1,000,000  heat-units  supplied  has  recognized 
value  in  any  consideration  of  economic  performance. 

The  amount  of  heat  retpiired  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  at  any  given  temperature  is  no  doubt  a  perfectly  definite 
quantity,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  definitely  determined  with 
equal  precision  at  any  and  every  point  of  the  thermometric 
scale.  This  amount  of  heat,  when  once  determined,  may  be 
conveniently  expressed  in  units  of  energy,  and  the  theoretical 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  heat  is  one  erg.  According  to  the  very  latest 
and  last  determinations,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a 
mass  of  water  of  one  gramme  from  U.5  degrees  to  10.5  degrees  of 
the  scale  of  the  hydrogen  thermometer  is  equal  to  42,000,000 
ergs,  or  4.2  joules  or  a  "  calory."  The  whole  question  is  that  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  heat  required,  and  not  of  the  kind 
of  the  units  to  be  used.  It  would  really  seem  best  to  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  given  mass  of  water  one 
degree  at  such  a  temperature  as  that  at  which  it  is  entirely 
possible  to  determine  its  equivalent  iu  energy  units. 
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Ix  conjuuctiou  with  Messrs.  F.  I'.  Gaiues  ami  H.  E  Williams, 
the  writer  presented  a  paper  at  a  foraier  meeting  of  the  Society, 
I  December,  189")  i,  entitled  the  "  Proportions  of  High-Speed  En- 
gines." t  The  earlier  paper  explained  our  method  of  comparing 
practice  and  deriving  general  coefficients  for  use  in  foi'mulas, 
but  it  gave  only  a  few  of  these  constants  by  way  of  illustration. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  former  j)aper  a  similar  investi- 
gation has  been  made  upon  "]ow-S]>eed"  engine  proportions, 
mainly  of  the  Corliss  type  ;  and  the  original  data,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, have  recently  been  revised. 

The  principal  results  are  now  presented,  with  several  of  the 
diagrams  which  It  was  thought  might  be  of  the  most  interest. 

No  elaborate  argument  in  justification  of  the  use  of  formulas 
for  the  purpose  of  designing  will  be  oilered  in  connection  with 
this  paper.  The  writer  is  well  aware  of  the  prejudice  against 
such  instruments  in  certain  quarters  and  he  has  himself  the 
most  profound  resjject  for  that  sound  engineering  judgment 
which  often  properly  outweighs  computations.  In  explanation 
of  the  predominating  idea  underlying  this  work,  a  quotation  is 
made  from  the  introduction  of  the  paper  referred  to  above  : 

"  It  occurred  to  the  writer,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  derive  formulas  which  would  express, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  as  tlie 
result  of  experience  in  engine  construction.  These  formulas 
are  necessarily  empirical  in  the  sense  tliat  they  are  adjusted  to 
agree  with  observations  ;  but  they  should  be,  whenever  possible, 
rational  in  form.  That  is,  the  variables  should  enter  the  formu- 
las as  they  would  enter  purely  analytical  formulas ;  while  the 

*  Presented  at  tlie  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Meclianical  Enfrineers,  and  forming  jiart  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Tranaurtions. 
+  Transactions  A,  S   M.  E..  vol.  xvii.,  p.  117.  Xo.  670. 
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coustauts  would  be  derived  from  practice,  aud  not  from  assumed 
working  strength,  bearing  pressures,  etc.  In  other  words,  the 
engine  in  actual  operatiou  takes  the  place  of  the  laboratory  test- 
ing machine  in  supplj-ing  data  for  design. 

"  The  advantages  of  using  expressions  of  the  rational  form, 
rather  than  pui'ely  empirical  formulas,  are  :  first,  that  working 
stresses,  factoi-s  of  safety,  etc.,  can  be  deduced  from  their  con- 
stants, and  that  these  constants  can  be  intelligently  modified  to 
meet  new  conditions  ;  second,  that  they  can  be  applied  with 
greater  safety  somewhat  beyond  the  range  of  data  from  which 
thej'  are  obtained." 

The  original  computations  on  high-speed  engines  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Gaines  and  Williams  in  the  preparation  of  their 
graduating  thesis  in  1895.  The  work  on  low-speed  engines 
was  done  by  Messrs.  L.  J.  Gray  and  W.  S.  Goll,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  them  as  a  thesis  upon  graduation  from  Sibley  College, 
Cornell  University,  in  1896.  Mr.  T.  A.  Bennett  of  the  present 
senior  class,  in  the  same  institution,  has  assisted  in  putting  the 
data  into  the  shape  which  they  now  assume.  The  writer  desires 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
painstaking  eflbrts,  aud  to  express  especially  his  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  liberality  with  which  many  prominent  engine- 
builders  responded  to  the  request  for  data. 

METHOD   OF   PROCEDl'RE. 

A  printed  form  with  spaces  for  insertion  of  over  fifty  items 
relating  to  the  proportions  of  parts  of  engines  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  various  leading  engine-builders,  many  of  whom 
filled  in  the  required  data  relating  to  from  three  to  sixteen  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  engines.  The  entire  collection  of  material  covers, 
more  or  less  completely,  ueai'ly  '200  engines,  ranging  from  20  to 
725  horse-power.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  classified 
for  comparison.  Thus,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  crank-pin 
and  main  journal  dimensions,  the  centre-crank  engines  cannot 
be  properly  compai-ed  with  side-crank  engines,  while  the  pis- 
ton rods  of  such  engines  may  be  classed  together,  at  least  if  the 
rotative  sjjeeds  are  not  too  widely  divergent. 

The  following  notation  is  used  throughout  this  paper  : 
D  =  diameter  of  piston ;  .1  =  area  of  piston ;  L  —  length  of 
stroke;  8=  steam  pressure,  taken  at  lnO  pounds  per  square 
inch    above  exhaust,    as  a   standard  pressure ;  H.-P.    —   rated 
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Lorse-power  ;  X  =  revolutions  per  iniuute :  ('  =  a  coustaiit. 
All  ilimeusious  iu  iuclies,  unless  stated  to  the  contrary.  Other 
notation  is  explained  as  used. 

The  general  method  employed  in  deriving  the  various  expres- 
sions may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  that  used  for  the  di- 
ameter of  the  crank  shaft  at  the  main  Ijearings.     (See  Fig.  235.) 

Crank  Shaft. — d  =  diameter  of  shaft.  The  formula  for  the 
diameter  of  a  shaft  which  is  subjected  to  torsion  is 

(/  =-  C  v   H.-P.  H-  y,    if  the  moment  of  torsion  is  constant. 

Crank  shafts'  ar^^  subject  to  variable  combined  bending  and 
twisting  moments  ;  but  these  moments,  when  their  magnitude 
and  variation  are  known,  can  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  twist- 
ing moment ;  hence  an  expression  of  the  above  form  applies  to 
the  case  in  hand,  if  the  ratios  between  bending  to  twisting  mo- 
ments and  between  maximum  and  mean  moments  are  constant. 
These  i-atios  shoiild  not  aifect  the  form  of  the  above  expression, 
but  only  the  value  of  the  numerical  coefficient.  In  the  engines 
examined,  there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  above  ratios  of 
moments  among  the  engines  of  the  same  class.  Of  course  this 
agreement  is  by  no  means  mathematically  exact ;  but  the  con- 
stants given  in  this  paper  are  only  intended  to  show  the  general 
trend  of  practice,  and  the  diagrams  exhibit  the  uniformity,  or 
lack  of  uniformity,  among  the  various  builders  as  to  certain 
proportions. 

From  the  data  at  hand,  points  were  plotted  on  cross-section 
paper  with  given  values  of  d  as  ordinates,  and  the  corresponding 
values  of  v  H.-P.  ^  A' as  abscissas.  Points  located  in  this  way 
are  indicated  by  small  circles  in  Fig.  235,  and  if  two  points,  de- 
rived from  difl'erent  engines,  coincide,  a  double  circle  is  used. 
All  points  obtained  from  the  engines  of  one  maker  are  connected 
by  a  conventional  line.  The  broken  character  of  some  of  the 
lines  representing  the  dimensions  of  a  single  builder  may  be 
accounted  for  in  pai't  by  the  use  of  common  fractions  of  an 
inch  and  hj  the  frequent  practice  of  using  the  same  frame, 
crank  shaft,  etc.,  with  different  cylinders. 

The  heavy  full  line  is  drawn  to  represent  the  average  of  the 
obsei-vations,  and  lines  are  also  drawn  to  embrace  the  extreme 
points.  From  the  equations  of  these  lines  formulas  are  derived 
which  represent  the  average  and  extremes  of  practice,  as  shown 
by  the  engines  examined.  The  three  formulas  thus  obtained 
differ  onlv  in  the  values  of  the  constants. 
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The  followiug  results  are  derived  from  about  eighty  separate 
engines  classed  as  high-speed  engines,  and  about  eighty-five 
engines  classed  as  low-speed  engines.  Those  in  the  former 
class  range  from  20  to  240  horse-power,  and  they  represent  the 
practice  of  thirteen  different  builders.  Those  in  the  second 
class  range  from  45  to  740  horse-power,  and  they  represent 
twelve  different  builders.  Some  of  the  data  received  could  not, 
for  various  reasons,  be  iised  to  advantage  in  our  work.  In  some 
instances  the  number  of  engines  considered  was  necessarily  less 
than  the  above,  but  very  few  of  the  following  coefficients  are 
derived  from  less  than  fifty  separate  engines. 

All  of  the  engines  from  which  these  coefiicients  were  derived 
are  commercial  forms  which  have  been  siibjected  to  years  of 
service ;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  dimensions  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  corresponding  to  the  mean  values  of  the 
various  constants  would  secure  reasonable  safety  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.  Commercial  or  engineering  advantages  may 
warrant  the  iise  of  larger  members  in  many  cases. 

The  data  used  are  all  from  simple  engines,  Init  it  is  believed 
that  many  of  the  results  may  be  applied  to  compound  engines 
by  modifying  them  to  comply  with  well-known  relations. 

THE    CYLINDER. 

Data  on  thickness  of  cylinder  walls  (^shell  i,  flanges,  cylinder 
heads,  and  cylinder  head  bolts  were  obtained  only  for  the 
engines  classed  as  low-speed.* 

T/iH-kiiess  of  Wal/s  (Fig.  228).-  The  shell  of  the  cylinder  must 
have  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  maximum  Inirsting  action 
and  to  avoid  objectionaljle  deformation,  even  after  the  cylinder 
has  been  rebored  one  or  more  times ;  and  in  small  cylinders, 
for  moderate  pressures,  the  thickness  necessary  to  insure  good 
castings  may  be  the  prime  requirement.  Such  considerations 
have  led  to  the  proposal  of  empirical  formulas  in  which  the 
steam  pressure  does  not  appear.  While  the  use  of  this  class  of 
formixlas  is  not  in  strict  accord  with  a  leading  idea  of  the  work 
liere  described,  it  has  seemed  well  to  adopt  such  an  expression 
in  this  instance. 

*  Engines  classed  as  "  low-speed "'  are  Corliss  or  other  long-stroke  engines 
usually  making  not  more  than  100  or  12i)  revolutions  per  minute.  Tliose  classed 
as  ■•  liigli-speed  "  engines  have,  generally,  ii  stroke  of  from  ont-  to  one  and  a  half 
diameters,  with  a  prevailing  rotative  speed  of  200  to  300  revolutions  per  minute. 
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Til 


The    general    form    of    tlie    expression     that    is    very    often 
emploveil : 

t=  CD  '  B, 
iu  which  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  shell  in  inches,  1)  —  the  diam- 
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eter  of  the  piston  in  inches,  and  ('  and  B  are  the  constants. 
From  the  engines  specified  above  <  see  Fig.  228  •  it  is  found  that 
' '  varies  from  .04  to  .06,  and  that  B  =  .3  inch. 
The  general  practice  is  expressed  approximately  l>y 
t  =  MD  T^  .3  inch. 

■4>i 
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It  seems  not  uirreasonable  to  look  upon  the  added  constant 
of  0.3  inch,  found  above,  as  an  allowance  for  reboring,  etc.,  and 
tlie  coefficient  i '  as  one  which  should  vary  with  the  steam  pres- 
sure. The  engines  considered  in  deriving  the  values  given  are 
all  rated  on  from  80  to  100  pounds  pressure ;  hence,  in  using 
this  formula  for  higher  j^ressures  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
increase  the  value  of  ('  proportionally.  Looked  at  from  this 
standpoint,  the  above  formula  becomes  a  rational  one. 

Ffamjes  end  ( hjUader  TI&uls. — The  flanges  and  the  cylinder 
heads  usually  have  the  same  general  thickness.  This  is  found  to 
vary  from  1.0  to  1.5  times  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  the  mean 
value  being  about  V.'l  times  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  wall. 

Cylinder  Head  Studs. — There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the 
number  of  studs  nor  their  diameters.  In  the  above-specified 
low-speed  engines  none  have  studs  less  than  |  inch  or  more 
than  \\  inches  diameter.  The  least  number  of  bolts  is  8  for  a 
cylinder  10  inches  diameter,  and  the  greatest  number  is  32  for 
a  cylinder  24  inches  diameter. 

A  large  number  of  small  bolts,  as  against  a  small  number  of 
large  bolts,  tends  to  secure  tightness  of  the  joint;  but  the 
smaller  bolts  are  subjected  to  greater  stress  in  screwing  up. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  experiments,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  show  that  the  stress  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thread,  due  to  screwing  up  a  bolt,  may  equal  or 

exceed       ' . —    ])ounds   per  square  inch,  in  which  d  =  the  nomi- 
nal diameter  of  the  bolt. 

The  average  nuralier  of  bolts  used  in  each  head  of  the  above 
engines  is  given  approximately  bj- 

n  ~  .ID, 
in  which  »  =  number  of  bolts,  and  D  =  diameter  of  piston  in 
inches.     Of  course  the  number  given  by  this  rule  would  usually 
be  modified  to  secure  an  even  number. 

The  general  practice  as  to  diameter  of  studs  is  represented 
nearly  by 

<l  being  the  nominal  diameter  of  the  studs. 
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PORTS   AND   PIPES. 

Areas  of  Ports  and  J'ipes. — 

Area  of  port  (or  pipe)  =  a,  in  square  inches. 

Ai-ea  of  piston  —  A,  in  square  inches. 

Moan  piston  speed  ~   V,  in  feet  per  minute. 
The  relation  of  port  area  (or  pipe  area)  to  area  of  piston  and 
mean  piston  velocity  is  expressed  by 

(■ 
in  which  C  is  the  mean  velocity  of  steam  through  the  port,  or 
pipe,  in  feet  per  minute. 

I*ort>i — High-Speed  Engines. — (The  same  ports  used  for  steam 
and  exhaust. ) 

For  the  general  practice  it  is  found  that 
Mean  value  of  C  =  5,500. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  6,500. 
Minimum  value  oi  C  —  4,500. 
As  the  piston  speed  is  qiiite  constant  for  a  large  number  of 
these  engines  ( aboiit  60i)  feet  per  minute),  the  area  of  port  may 
be  convenientlv  expressed  by 

a  =  KA, 
in  which  K  is  as  follows  for  the  general  practice  : 
Mean  value  of  K  =  .11. 
Maximum  value  of  ^  =  .13. 
Minimum  value  oi  E  =  .09. 
Area  of  .Stefan   Ports — Enr-Speed  Engines. — (Separate   ports 
for  exhaust,  i 

For  these  engines  it  is   found  that  the  general  practice  is 
represented  by 

Mean  value  of  C  =  6,800. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  9,000. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  5,000. 
In  the  relation   n  =  KA,  E  varies  for  the  general  practice 
with  these  engines  as  follows  : 

Mean  value  of  A'=  .09. 
Maximum  value  of  K—  .10. 
Minimum  value  oi  K  =  .08. 
Exhau.^t  Ports — EnoSpeed  Engines. — With  the  same  forms  of 
expressions  as  above,  designating  area  of  the  exhaust  port  by 
",  it  is  found  that 
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Meau  value  ol  C  =  5,500. 
Maximum  value  of  ('  =  7,000. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  4,000. 

Meau  value  of  A'  =  .11  =  t,. 
Maximum  value  of  K  —  .125  =  i. 
Minimum  value  of  K  =  .10  =  ,-^. 

AV 
Steam  Pipes — High-Sjyeed  Engines. — In  the  expression  a  =  -yp 

Mean  value  of  C  =  6,500. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  7,000. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  5,800. 
As  the  piston  speed  is  approximately  the  same  in  many  of  the 
cases,  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  relation 
(/  =  KD. 
It  is  found  that 

Mean  value  of  7l  =  .30. 
Maximiim  value  of  K  —  .32. 
Minimum  value  of  A"=  .29. 
Steam  Pipes — Zoiv-Sjx'eil  Engines. — With  these  engines  it  is 
found  that 

Mean  value  of  C  =  6,000. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  8,000. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  5,000. 

Mean  value  of  A'=  .32. 
Maximum  value  of  A  =  .35. 
Minimum  value  of  K  =  .27. 
Exhaust  Pi2)>'s —  High-Speed  Engines. — 
Mean  value  of  <7  =  4,400. 
Maximum  value  oi  C  —  5,500. 
Minimum  value  of  6'  =  2,500. 

Mean  value  of  K=  .37. 
Maximum  value  of  A  =  .50. 
Minimum  value  of  A  =  .33. 
Exhaust  Pipes — Lmv-Sj^eed  Eiigine.f. — 
Mean  value  of  C  =  8,800. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  4,700. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  2,800. 

Mean  value  of  A  =  .40. 
Maximum  value  of  K  ~  .45. 
Minimum  value  of  K  =  .35. 
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FACE    OF   PISTONS. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very  general  agreement  will 
be  found  in  the  practice  of  various  builders  as  to  the  face,  or 
width,  of  pistons. 

'"  The  following  expression,  in  which  F  =  face  of  j^iston,  was 
employed  to  express  the  relation  of  face  of  piston  to  diameter 
of  piston : 

F  =  CD. 
High-Spee^l  Engines. — 

Mean  value  oi  C  =  .46. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  .60. 
Minimum  value  of  C  —  .30. 
Loic-Sjieed  Evgines. — 

Mean  value  of  t'  =  .32. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  .45. 
Minimum  value  oi  C  —  .25. 
No  data  were  obtained  on  the  thickness  of  piston  walls. 

PISTON    RODS. 

There  are  several  methods  of  treating  this  member  analyti- 
cally, any  of  which  might  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  formula  in 
deriving  constants  by  the  general  method  used  in  this  investi- 
gation. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  treat  it  as  a  long  strut,  to  be  designed  for 
rigidity,  inasmuch  as  any  considerable  buckling  or  flexure  of  the 
rod  would  induce  objectionable  friction  and  wear  at  the  stuffing 
box,  or  possibly  cramping  of  the  piston.  The  Euler  formula 
has  been  followed.     It  has  the  form 

P  =  A"4?  ;  r  =  Kn'  j^  , 

in  which  E  =  the  modulus  of  elasticity  ;  T  =  moment  of  inertia 
for  the  section  ;  Z,  =  the  length  of  the  strut ;  and  P  —  the 
greatest  load  consistent  with  stability.  The  value  of  the  con- 
stant /i' depends  upon  the  end  conditions  ;  tiiat  is,  upon  whether 
the  ends  of  tlie  strut  are  "  fixed  "  or  pivoted,  free  or  guided. 
The  piston  rod  is  considered  as  coming  under  the  case  in  which 
the  strut  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  //ve  at  the  other.     It  may  be 


•  Only  horizontal  engines  are  inclmled  in  deriving  the  following  coefficients. 
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urged  that  the  guides  coustraiu  the  outer  end  ;  but  many  forms 
of  guides  are  poorly  adapted  to  exert  constraint  against  lateral 
flexure,  and  it  is  better  to  provide  the  slight  increase  of  diame- 
ter required  to  avoid  such  side  2:)ressure  on  the  guides.  In  this 
case 

or 

4  LS 

P  =  SjD^;      -^—al'^^^^'i    ii  <iu    plotting)   is    taken    equal  to 

length  of  stroke  L.  Of  course  the  free  length  of  a  piston 
rod  is  always  somewhat  greater  than  the  length  of  stroke  ;  but 
their  ratio  is  not  very  different  in  most  engines  of  a  similar 
class  ;  hence  we  may  use  L  for  L„  with  proper  modification  of 
the  constant  involved  in  the  formula. 

General  practice  will  be  assumed  to  show  that  the  free  length 
of  piston  rod  Z,  =  1.2  L  for  high-speed  engines,  or  that  U'l 
=  lAL- ;  and  that  Z,  =  1.1  Z  for  low-speed  engines,  or  Z,°  = 
1.2  Z^. 

Assuming  S  as  a  standard  steam  pressure  of  100  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  that  E  —  30,000,000,  the  Euler  expression 
takes  the  form  for  high-speed  engines  (with  Z,"  =  1.4Z" ) : 

7rZ>-     tt'  X  30,000,000  Trd' 
4    ~      4  X  1.4Z=  X  G4    ' 
or 

,,     64  X  100  X  1.4    ^^., 
30,000,000  Tt'  '^^^^  '' 

therefore  d  =.074  VUZ- 

In  a  similar  way  for  the  low-speed  engines  : 

d  =  .OlV^I  (taking  Zr  =  1.2Z-'). 

Both  of  these  expressions  are  for  a  factor  of  safety  of  unity. 
The  general  form  for  each  of  these  exjjressions  is 
d=  CW/JL- 

The  actual  data  for  the  two  classes  of  engines  are  treated  as 
follows  : 

The  diameter  of  rod  for  a  given  engine  is  plotted  as  an 
ordinate,  and  the  value  of  V'Z'Z,  for  the  same  engine,  is  plotted 
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iis  an  abscissa,  and  so  tin  for  each  engine  of  which  tlie  data  are 
available.  A  curve  i  straight  line  in  this  and  many  other  cases ) 
is  drawn  to  represent  the  mean  of  all  such  points  ;  also  lines 
to  include  the  extreme  points,  unless  a  few  of  these  are  found 
to  be  much  out  of  the  general  range.  (See  Fig.  229.)  The  equa- 
tions of  these  three  lines  give  the  mean,  maximum,  and  minimum 
values  of  the  coefficient  ( '  for  the  practice  represented  by  the 
eu<rines  examined. 
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Piston  Bods  of  Hvih-Speed  Enghien  (Fig.  221)).— 
Mean  value  of  C  =  .145. 
Maximum  value  of  f  =  .175. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  .12. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  mean  value  of  C  will  give  a  diameter 
of  rod  greater  than  that  required  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  unity 
in   the  ratio  of  .145   to   .074,  or  of   2   to    1   (nearly).     As  the 
strength  of  the  long  strut  varies  as  the  fourth   power  of  the 

diameter,  the  factor  of  safety  is  (  v^tr- j  =  15- 
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Piston  Bods  of  Low-Speed  Engines  (Fig.  230). — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  .11. 

Maximum  value  of  ('  =  .13. 

Minimum  value  of  C  =  .10. 
The  diameter  given  by  this  mean  value  of  C  is  to  the  diameter 
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wit}i   factor  of   safety  of  unity  as  .11    to  .07,  or    as    l..")7   to  1. 
This  corresponds  to  a  factor  of  safety  of  ( ^  ]  =  6. 

While  the  conditions  under  which  a  liigh-speed  engine  oper- 
ates may  make  a  higher  factor  of  safety  proper  with  this  tyjje, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  so  great  a  difference  is  really 
necessary.  Two  elements,  not  yet  mentioned,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection,  however.  The  body  of  the  rod  should 
be  not  only  stiti'  enough  as  a  long  strut,  but  the  ends,  where 
they  are  reduced  by  screw  threads  or  ke^'-ways,  must  have  a 
section  sufficient  for  the  direct  stress  (tension  and  compression). 
The  area  of  these  reduced  sections  should  be  about  the  same 
for  engines  of  the  same  diameter  i  with  similar  materials  and 
steam  pressure),  regardless  of  the  length  of  stroke ;  hence 
the  diameter  of  body  of  the  rod  which  provides  the  required 
reduced  area  will  give  a  greater  margin  with  the  shorter 
strokes.     Furthermore  : 

Since  the  strength  of  the  long  strut  increases  as  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter,  it  requii'es  an  increase  of  diameter  of 
less  than  20  per  cent,  to  double  the  factor  of  safety  ;  therefore 
the  tendency  to  provide  somewhat  greater  dimensions  with 
high-speed  engines  than  are  common  in  low-sjjeed  engines  of 
similar  diameter  of  piston  may  easily  lead  to  an  excessive 
increase  in  the  factor  of  safety  in  such  a  member  as  the  jjiston 
rod. 

CONNECTING    RODS. 

These  are  treated,  like  the  piston  rods,  as  long  struts,  except 
that  the  constants  are  different,  owing  to  the  end  conditions. 
The  connecting  rod  is  "  pin  ended,"  or  round  ended,  as  regards 
buckling  in  the  plane  of  its  motion,  while  it  is  to  be  treated  as 
"  square  ended  "  against  lateral  deflection.  Eods  of  circular 
cross  section  need  only  be  considered  with  reference  to  the^ 
plane  in  which  they  are  most  liable  to  buckle  ;  viz.,  in  the  plane 
of  their  motion.  Rods  of  rectangular  section  (or  of  approxi- 
mately rectangular  section)  are  liable  to  buckle  in  either  plane, 
depending  upon  the  relation  of  the  height,  //,  to  the  breadth 
I  thickness ),  h,  of  the  section. 

The  Euler  formula  for  a  jjin-ended  strut  is 
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and  for  a  square-ended  strut  it  is 

P  =  4;r=  % 

in  which  P  is  the  greatest  load  consistent  with  stability  ;  ^^is 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  ;  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
mid-section  ;  and  Li  is  the  length  of  the  struts. 


I 

1 

1     1 

Fig.  231. 
thickness  of 

CONNECTING     ROD 

IMIO-SECTION) 

HIQH    SPEED    ENGINES. 

a;=VDL>  1/  =  Thickness  (bruadth). 
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Connecthnj  Roih  of  High-Speed  Engines  (Fig.  231 1. — (Rectangu- 
lar sections  only.) 

C'lmnecting  rods  generally  six  cranks  long. 

It  can  be  shown  from  the  above  expressions  that  a  rectangular 
strut  with  end  conditions  as  in  connecting  rods,  under  static 
load,  should  have  a  cross  section  such  tliat  the  dimension  in 
the  plane  of  the  pin  axes  is  one-half  of  the  dimension  j^erpcn- 
dicular  to  this  plane,  or  h  =  IJi.  In  engine  connecting  rods,  the 
value  of  ]i  is  considerably  greater  than  'iJ>.  This  excess  of  // 
over  2h  may  be  considered  as  an  allowance  for  the  inertia 
action  (centrifugal  throw)  on  the  rod  ;  that  is,  we  may  consider 
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the  strength  of  the  rod  against  the  tlirust  as  determined  by  the 
breadth  b  and  a  height  'Ih.     Tlieii,  tor  hiteral  tiexure, 

/  =  h/h  =  }j/  V  2/j  =■  [  h\ 

12  12  6 

With  a  load  /'  =  -r^T^S  (in  wliich  S  is  taken  at  100  pounds 

per  square  inch),  a  factor  of  safety  of  unity,  and  E  =  30,000,000  : 

IttI/    X    100  =  in'  X    30,000,000    x  -**-,. 

Therefore  b  =  .02i>\/I)L,. 
Adopting  the  expression 

b  --=  cyDZ,       

for  the  connecting  rods,  plotting  h  and  \/  DL^  of  each  engine 
as  coordinates,  and  drawing  lines  to  represent  the  mean, 
maximum,  and  minimum  of  the  general  practice,  the  following 
values  of  fare  obtained  : 

Mean  value  of  C  —  .057. 

Maximum  value  of  (J  =  .07. 

Minimum  value  ol  ('  =  .045. 

/.057\^ 
This  mean  value  of  ('  indicates  a  factor  of  safety  of  (  ^JQ^/  ~  27. 

A  comparison  of  the  height,  //,  and  breadth,  h,  at  mid-section 
of  the  above  rods  shows  that  in  the  relation  h  —  Kh, 
Mean  value  of  /r=  2.7. 
Maximum  value  of  K=  4.0. 
Minimum  value  of  K  =  2.2. 
Omnedinfj  Roth  of  Loio-Speed  Kng! )iefi  (F'l^.  232). — (Circular 
sections  only.) 

Connecting  rods  generally  five  and  a  lialf  cranks  long. 
For  flexure  in  the  plane  of  motion 

ItiD'^S  =  \7tI>-  X  100  =  7r=  X  30,000,000  X  ~^^.. 
4  4  64  Li 

Therefore  d  =  .048Vi?/.i  (for  factor  of  safety  of  unity). 

Using  the  general  expression 

,1  =  C  s/TTU,, 

plotting  d  andv'^Z/i  as  the  coordinates,  and  drawing  mean  and 

extreme  lines  as  before  : 

Mean  value  of  C  =  .092. 

Maximum  value  oi  C  —  .105. 

Minimum  value  of  (J  —  .082. 
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This  meau  value  of  C  indicates  a  factor  of  safety  (neglecting 
the  whipping  of  the  rod)  of 

CBOSSHEAD    SHOES. 

The  area  of  the   crosshead  shoes  which  sustain  the  vertical 
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Fig.  232. 
connecting  rod 

LOW  SPEED  ENGINES. 
x=Diameterof  Rod;    j/^^DL 
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component  of  the  force  on  the  connecting  rod  is  expressed  in 
relation  to  the  area  of  the  piston  by 

a  '-=-  CA. 

The  maximum  pressure  per  square  inch  of  shoe,  p  (if  the 
steam  follows  up  for  half  stroke),  is  nearly  equal  to  8 A  -r-  na, 
in  which  n  is  tiie  i"atio  of  connecting  rod  length  to  the  crank. 
Hence,  with  6*  =  100  pounds  per  square  inch  : 

lOOJ      lOOJ      100 
p  — =  "77^  =  —r,  (nearly I. 
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Crosshead  Shoes  of  High-Sjx'ed  Engines. — 
100       17 

Mean  value  of  ^'  =    .63. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  1.60. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =    .4.5. 
Mean  value  of^)  =  27. 
Maximum  value  of  ^w  =  38. 
Minimum  value  of  j'  =  10.5. 
Cromhead  Shoes  of  Low-Speed  Engines. — 
_  100  _  18.5 
^~5.5(7~.  (7  • 
]\Ieau  value  of  ( '  =  .46. 
Maximum  value  of  C  —  .fi4. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  .32. 
Mean  value  of  y  =    40. 
Maximum  value  ofy  =    58. 
Minimum  value  oi  p  =    20. 

CROSSHE.\D    PINS. 

The  relation  of  tlie  jjrojected  area  of  crosshead  jjin  to  area  of 
piston  is 

a  =  (dl)  =  CA. 
The  ratio  of  diameter  to  length  of  crosshead  pin  is  expressed 
by  I  =  Kd. 

Crosshecul  Piiu  of  High-Speed  Engines. — 
Mean  value  of  C  =  .08. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  .11. 
Minimum  value  of  T  =  .06. 
Mean  value  of  K  =  1.25. 
Maximum  value  of  K  =  2.0. 
Minimum  value  oi  K  =  1.0. 
Crosshead  Pins  of  Loin-Speed  Engines. — 
Mean  value  oi  C  —  .07. 
Maximum  value  of  C  —  .10. 
Minimum  value  of  ('  =  .054. 
Mean  value  of  K  —  1.3. 
Maximum  value  of  K=  1.5. 
Minimum  value  of  K  =  1.0. 
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CRANK  PIN. 

The  lost  work  per  minute  clue  to  friction  of  a  journal  may  be 
expressed  by  Pi-mdN,  in  which  P—  mean  pressure  on  the 
journal ;  d  =  diameter  of  the  journal ;  N  =  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  and  /i  =  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

The  heat  resulting  from  this  frictional  work  is  dissijDated 
through  a  surface  which  is  projjortional  to  the  projected  ai'ea 
of  the  journal  (lU),  and  reason   and   experience  indicate   that 
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LENGTH   OF  CRANK   PIN      - 
HIGH    SPEED    ENGINES. 
aj-ILT;    l/  =  Li.iieth  of  Crank  PiB     - 
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this  jorojected  area  should  be  about  proportional  to  the  heat 
so  dissipated. 
Therefore 

PjindN  __  PjinN 
dl       ~       I 
Therefore 

PpinN 
K    • 


=-K. 


1  = 


In  an  engine,  if  P  =  the  mean  total  pressure  on  piston, 

12  X  33,000  H.-P. 
^  ~  2ZxY 
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Therefore 

_  12  X  33,000  X  yK^H.-P._    -H.-F. 

2/rz  ~       /.    • 

Upon   plotting    the    data,   it  was    fouiul    that    the    length    is 
expressed  better  bv  the  form 

TT    P 
I  =  C-^-"  +  B 
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LOW   SPEED    ENGINES. 
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(in  which   -S  is  an  added  constant  i  than  by  the  above  rational 
foi'm. 

Projected  area  of  crank  j)in  :  {ill)  =  KA. 

Vrank  Pins  of  Ilirj/i-Sjjeed  Engines  (Fig.  233;. — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  .30  ;  of  5  =  2.5  . 

Maximum  value  of  C  =  .-16  ;  oi  B  =  2.5' . 

Minimum  value  of  C  =  .13  :  o(  B  —  2.5". 


Mean  value  of  A'  =  .24. 
Maximum  value  oi  K  =  .44. 
Minimum  value  oi  K  =  .17. 
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Cranh  Pins  of  Low-Sjjeed  Engines  (Fig.  234j. — 

Mean  value  oiC=.&;  oi  B  =  2  . 

Maximum  value  of  C  =  .8  ;  of  B  =  2". 

Minimum  value  of  C  =  .-t ;  of  B  =  2". 

Mean  value  of  A'  =  .09. 
Maximum  value  of  A'  =  .115. 
Minimum  value  of  A'  —  .065. 
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main    journal 

high  speed  engines. 
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CRANK  SHAFTS  MAIN  JOURNALS, 


The  method  of  treating  the  diameter  of  the  crank  shaft  at 
main  journal  was  referred  to  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this 
paper.     The  exjJiession  used  is 


a=c^^.. 


The  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  of  main  journal  is  expressed  hy 
/  =  Kd. 

The  projected  area  of  the  main  journal  is  given  in  terms  of 
the  piston  area  by  fll  =  MA. 
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Mitin  Jiiui'ii({J.<:  of  High-Speed  En,ginei< 
Meau  value  oi  C  =  7.3. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  8.5. 
Minimum  value  oi  C  =  (i.5. 

Meau  value  of  K  =  2.2 
Maximum  value  of  Ii  =  3.U. 
Minimum  value  of  JC  —  2.0. 

Meau  value  of  ^f  —  .46. 
Maximiim  value  of  JI  =  .70. 
Miuimum  value  of  J/=  .87. 


I  Figs.  2S5,  237).- 
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Jfaw;,  Joiirnah  of  Loio-Speed  Engines  t  (Fig.  236). — 
Mean  value  of  C  =  6.8. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =  8.0. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  6.0. 

Mean  value  oi  K  =  1.9. 
Maximum  value  oi  K  =  2.1 
Minimum  value  oi  K  =  1.7. 

*  These  values  are  for  each  of  the  two  journals  of  centre-crank  engines. 
f  One  journal  only  •  side-crank  engines. 
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Mean  value  of  M  =  .56. 
Maximum  value  of  J/  =  .64. 
Minimum  value  of  2£  =  .46. 


PISTON    SPEED. 

Tbe    mean    piston    speed,   or    the    piston    travel    in   feet    per 
minute,  is 

12    ~   6 
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projected  area  of 

MAIN     JOURNAL 
HIGH    SPEED    ENGINES. 

X   =  Area  of  Piston; 

y  =  Projected  Area  of  Journal 
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High-Speed  Enginen. — 

Mean  value  of  F=  600. 
Maximum  value  of  1'  =  660. 
Minimum  value  of  F=  530. 

Low-Speed  Engines. — 

Mean  value  of  F  =  600. 
Maximum  value  of  F=  850. 
Minimum  value  of  F"  =  500. 
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WEIGHT    t)F    RECIPROCATING    PARTS. 

The  weiglit  of  piston,  piston  rod,  crossheacl,  aucl  connecting 
rod  was  obtained.  These  weights  are  plotted  only  for  the 
high-speed  engines  (Fig.  2'dS<. 

For  engiues  having  similar  compression,  smoothness  of 
running  (in  passing  the  dead-points i  indicates  that  the  weight 

of  reciprocating    parts.    W,    should    he    proportional    toy  ^^. 

Taking  the  reciprocating  parts  as  made  up  of  the  piston,  piston 
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rod,  crosshead,  and  one-half  the  connecting  rod,  the  diagram  of 
Fig.  238  was  obtained  bv  plotting  the  weight  of  these  parts  as 

D- 

ir- 


abscissas,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  ^^  as  ordinates. 


]r=  C 


LX 


Mean  value  oi  ('  =  1,860,000. 
Maximum  value  of  C  =-  2,300,000. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  1,200,000. 
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BELT  SURFACE  PER  I.  H.-P. 

The  relation  of  belt  width  and  velocity  to  the  indicated 
liorse-power  is  expressed  by  S—  C  (H.-P.),  in  which  S  is  the 
product  of  the  width  of  belt  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of 
the  belt  in  feet  per  minute. 
*  High-Speed  Miffiiiea. — 

Mean  value  of  r  =  55. 
Maximum  value  of  0  =  70. 
Minimum  value  of  C  =  40. 
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Low-SjJeed  Engines. — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  35. 
Maximum  value  of  f  =  42. 
Minimum  value  of  ^ '  =  30. 


*  It  is  observed  from  the  diagram  plotted  for  belt  surface  per  I.  H.-P.,  with 
the  highspeed  engines,  that  the  smaller  engines  have  the  greater  surface  per 
H.-P.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  tliinner  belts'used  witli  umall  engine.".  As 
a  result,  the  mean  line  on  this  diagram  does  not  pass  through  the  origin,  and 
the  relation  of  .s' to  II.  P.  i.s  expressed  more  accurately  by  .S^  =  T'll.-P,  +  /?,  in 
which  B  =  1,800  ;  and  C  varies  from  31  to  40,  the  mean  value  of  0  being  about  28. 
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FLYWHEEL. 


Data   as   to   the    flywheels  -wero  ohtaiued   for  the  high-speed 
engines  only  (Fig.  239V 

The  weight  of  rim  is  expressed  by 


W  = 


in  wliieli   IF  =  weight  of  the  rim  in  jiouuds,  and  I\  =  diameter 
of  the  wheel  in  inches. 
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•WEIGHT    OF    ENGINE 

PER  HORSE  POWER, 

LOW    SPEED    ENGINES. 

X  =    Rated  Horse  Power 
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Mean  value  of  C  =  1,200,000,000,000. 
Maximum  yalue  of  C  =  2,000,000,000,000. 
Minimum  yalue  of  C=  650,000,000,000. 
The  yelocity  of  rim  in  these  engines  has  a  general  value  of 
about  4,200  feet  per  minute,  or  70  feet  per  second. 


WEIGHT    OF    ENGINE    PER    I.    H.-P. 


The   weight    of   engine  (including    flywheel)   per   I.   H.-P.    is 
W  =  C  H.-P. 
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Hujh-Sjieed  Eng in <'.s.  — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  115. 

Maximum  value  oi  C  =  135. 

Minimum  value  of  C  =  100. 
Low-Speed  Engines  (Fig.  240  >. — 

Mean  value  of  C  =  175. 

Maximum  value  oi  C  =  240. 

Minimum  value  of  r*  =  135. 

DISCUSSION. 

21r.  William  Kent. — The  paper  doe.s  not  need  discussion.  It 
is  all  right.  But  I  would  suggest  to  Professor  Barr  that  he 
might  put  a  little  footnote  underneath  it,  and  saj  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  students  if  what  he  means  by  low  speed  and  higli 
speed  is  what  we  now  know  by  these  terms.  In  a  few  years 
these  terms  are  likely  to  be  as  obsolete  as  the  terms  high  and 
low  pressure  and  nominal  horse-power.  What  is  now  called  a 
low-speed  engine — that  is,  a  long  stroke  engine — is  apt  to  have  a 
much  higher  piston  speed  than  any  so-called  high-speed  engine — 
that  is,  a  short-stroke  engine — although  the  latter  may  have  a 
higher  number  of  revolutions  per  miniite. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Sclteffler.  —On  page  742  I  nute  that  the  author 
states  that  the  engines  considered  in  deriving  the  values  given 
are  all  rated  on  from  80  to  100  pounds  pressui-e.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  these  days,  when  we  are  using  pressures  so  much 
higher  than  lOU  pounds,  it  would  have  been  very  desirable  to 
give  lis  some  direct  information  in  the  paper  on  pressures  up 
to  151)  jiounds,  without  liaving  to  use  our  own  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  C  or  increasing  that. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Aldrich. — As  was  shown  in  the  former  paper  '■  by 
Professor  Barr,  the  length  of  the  crank  pin  is  a  feature  of  en- 
gine design  which  shows  the  most  erratic  guesswork.  The  dia- 
gram (Fig.  238)  introduces  us  again  to  something  that  seems  to 
be  the  vei-y  bane  of  the  engine  designer's  existence — the  deter- 
mination of  the  length  of  the  crank  pin.  Now  compare  this 
diagram  with  the  remarkably  uniform  distribution  of  points,  for 
all  such  parts  of  steam-engine  design  as  are  capable  of  being 
deduced  by  rational  formulae,  such  as  the  diameters  of  the  piston 


*  lyunsactiom  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.   xvii..  No.  ()7(),  on  "The  Proporiious 
of  the  High-Speed  Engines,"  by  J.  H.  Barr. 
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rod  in  Fig.  '2'29  and  of  Fig.  230,  p.age  748.  I  think  an  inspection 
merely  of  the  pistou-rod  lines  of  Figs.  229  and  230,  compared  to 
the  crank-pin  lines  of  Fig.  233,  will  show  at  once  that  there  is 
a  wide  field  here  for  improveiueut,  investigation,  and  research 
in  the  matter  of  steam-engine  design.  Many  of  these  propor- 
tions have  been  lianded  down  by  tradition  in  the  designing 
rooms  of  our  engineering  establishments.  It  is  well  known  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  residt  of  rationally  working  out  the  length 
of  the  crauk  pin,  nevertheless  the  sizes  used  in  any  establish- 
ment are  generally  those  long  adhered  to  and  considered  to  be 
satisfactory  for  that  type  of  engine. 

Another  feature  of  this  paper  is  that  of  Fig.  238,  in  which  the 
coordinates  .v  and  ?/  are  decidedly  different  from  those  given  for 
the  same  subject  in  the  former  pajjer  by  Professor  Barr ;  that  is 
to  sav,  the  former  paper  above  noted  shows  the  average  curve 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  in  which  ./■  and  y 
are  the  asymptotes  of  the  ciirve.  The  value  of  .>•  in  Fig.  238  of 
the  present  paper  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  value  of  //  of  the  pre- 
ceding paper  in  these  curves  showing  the  weight  of  reciprocat- 
ing parts  of  highspeed  engines.  I  merely  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  turning  about  of  ordinates  and  abscissse  and  in- 
verting of  fractions  is  liable  to  be  confusing,  not  only^  to  those 
who  make  an  effort  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  curves, 
but  as  well  to  those  who  in  the  future  may  wish  to  make  use  of 
these  diagrams  and  to  be  guided  by  general  jJi'oportious  in  en- 
gine design. 

The  other  feature  I  would  note  in  passing  is  that  of  the 
weight  of  the  flywheel  (Fig.  239),  diagrams  for  which  were  not 
given  in  the  preceding  jDaper.  The  weight  of  flywheel  is  some- 
thing that  every  engine  builder  thinks  he  knows  all  about,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  his  own  engine  ;  and  while  the 
rational  formula  may  be  employed  in  any  case,  still  a  very  large 
mai-gin  is  thrown  in  by  the  builder  in  order  to  maintain  the 
speed  of  the  engine  against  excessive  and  periodic  variations. 
It  would  seem  that  in  this  matter  of  flywheel  rim  weight  there 
is  also  a  wide  field  for  research  and  investigation,  because  the 
curves  plotted  for  the  average  values  take  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
and  there  is  no  decided  feature  to  be  noted  in  common. 

Fig.  240  I  consider  one  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions 
brought  forward  in  the  present  paper  in  relation  to  the  weight 
of  engine  per  horse-power.    The  curves  show  a  tendency  toward 
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a  general  uniformity  in  this  direction,  and  that  diagram  will, 
no  doubt,  be  very  valuable  in  furnishing  data  for  the  installing 
engineer. 

Professor  Barr.* — In  rejDly  to  Mr.  Kent,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  state  in  the  paper,  when  it  is  revised,  that  the  terms 
"  low  speed  "  and  "  high  sjjeed  "  refer  to  rotative  speeds  ;  that 
is,  they  are  used  as  we  commonly  understand  them  to-day. 
However,  when  these  terms  have  changed  their  meaning  this 
paper  will  probably  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  pressure  of  100  pounds  was  taken  because  this  pressure 
is  one  at  which  the  builders  of  many  of  these  engines  have 
rated  them  ;  it  is  assumed  that  all  may  carry  the  above  jjres- 
sure.  The  engines  are  all  simple  engines.  No  compound 
engines  have  been  considereti.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  "these  constants  could  be  modified  to  fit  the  conditions  of  the 
compound  engine  by  well-known  means,  and  we  have  computed 
tables  of  constants,  derived  from  these  in  what  we  assume  to 
be  the  proper  manner  to  meet  other  pressui-es.  For  instance, 
in  some  cases  the  constants  vary  directly  as  the  pressure,  in 
others  as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure,  etc.  We  have  tabu- 
lated a  large  number  of  these  constants  for  other  pressures.  I 
did  not  add  these  tables  to  this  paper  because  it  is  rather  long 
as  it  is,  and  any  designer  can  readily  determine  them  from  the 
formulas  given. 

The  length  of  crank  pin  is  something  out  of  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  get  much  satisfaction.  The  diagram  has  this 
very  erratic  and  straggling  appearance,  because  the  diagrams 
were  intended  to  show  what  we  found  among  the  builders,  and 
we  do  not  consider  it  part  of  our  duty  to  smooth  out  the  dia- 
grams. If  this  paper  is  to  be  in  any  degree  instrumental  in 
smoothing  oat  similar  diagrams  for  later  practice,  I  shall  be 
well  repaid  for  any  trouble  I  may  have  incurred  in  writing  it. 

The  change  in  Fig.  2;iS  from  the  hyjjerbola  to  the  straight 
line  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  thought  of  something  since  I 
wrote  the  former  paper  which  ought  to  have  occurred  to  me 
before — viz.,  that  the  reciprocal  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  is  a 
straight  line.  One  of  our  young  men,  with  my  connivance, 
inverted  that  formula  and  got  an  equilateral  hyperbola.  I  have 
been  unable  to  explain  to  myself  why  I  overlooked  it.     I  found 

*  Autlior's  closure,  under  the  Rules, 
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that  it  was  wroug  ;  at  least  we  obtaiued  au  equally  good  t-uive 
in  this  other  way,  and  I  concluded  there  was  no  use  in  continu- 
ing in  error  for  the  sake  of  being  consistent. 

The  flywheel  weight  is  another  matter  about  which  we  find 
great  difl'erences  among  the  builders,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  one  man  thinks  that  a  flywheel  rim  of  a  certain  weight  is 
suflicient  for  his  case,  and  another  man  reasons  that  if  he  puts 
in  a  little  more  cast  iron,  he  can  meet  the  fluctuations  without 
having  them  change  the  speed  so  much.  We  have  put  down 
what  we  found,  and  have  tried  to  exhibit  the  thing  as  it  is.  A 
large  number  of  the  diagrams  do  show  qiiite  close  agreement. 
The  length  of  the  crank  pin  and  the  weight  of  the  flywheel  are 
two  of  the  most  erratic  ;  though,  in  general,  dimensions  of  bear- 
ing surfaces — that  is,  elements  which  are  functions  of  lubri- 
cation—are much  less  uniform  than  those  which  are  more 
directly  functions  of  strength. 
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DCCXXXIV.* 

DIAGRAMS    FOR     RELATIVE    STRENGTH    OF    GEAR 
TEETH. 

BY  rORREST   R.    JONES,    MADISON,    WIS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  diagrams  were  constructed  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  determining  of  the  sizes  and  pitches  of  gears 
which  are  suitable  to  withstand  a  known  or  assumed  pressure 
transmitted  to  them  by  an  intermeshing  gear.  Since  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  magnitude  of  the  force  wliich  can  be  safely 
applied  to  a  gear  by  its  mate  are  so  numerous  and  vai-iable,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  take  them  into  account  in  the  dia- 
grams, this  being  considered  a  function  of  the  designer.  The 
principal  quantities  thus  left  out  of  the  diagrams  are  :  speed  of 
gear ;  inaccuracy  of  alignment  and  of  tooth  forms,  both  tending 
to  localize  the  pressure  against  the  tooth  over  a  small  area  of 
the  working  surface  ;  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  between 
the  teeth  ;  liability  to  shocks ;  and  the  number  of  teeth  in  work- 
ing contact. 

The  assumption  is  made,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  that 
the  pressure  is  apjjlied  to  the  tooth  at  its  top,  uniformly  dis- 
tributed aci'oss  the  width  of  the  gear  face,  and  norm.al  to  the 
radial  plane  of  the  gear  which  passes  through  tlie  centre  of  the 
tooth.  The  relative  values  of  the  force  so  a]i])lied,  the  pitcli, 
and  the  maximum  fibre  stress  induced,  are  given  in  the  dia- 
grams. 

At  the  risk  of  getting  the  cart  liefore  the  horse,  the  methods 
of  using  the  diagrams  will  first  be  illustrated  by  a  few  exam- 
I)les,  in  order  to  show  their  purpose;  then  the  method  of 
determining  the  curves,  and,  briefly,  the  efi'ect  of  contact  be- 
tween more  than  one  pair  of  teeth  at  the  same  instant,  upon  tlie 
values  given  in  the  diagrams. 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  TransacUom. 
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Figs.  241  ami  '24:-l  are  for  gears  having  a  face  one  inch  wide, 
Fig.  2-41  being  for  the  smaller  pitches,  from  about  .2;")  of  an  inch 
up  to  about  2  inches,  and  Fig.  242  for  pitches  from  2  inches 
up  to  a  little  more  than  (i  inches.  Figs.  241  and  242  can  readily 
be  used  for  gears  having  any  width  of  face  expressed  in  inches. 

Figs.  243  and  244  are  for  gears  having  a  face  width  equal  to 
the  circular  pitch  of  the  teeth,  and  can  be  used  for  gears  in 
which  the  face  width  bears  any  given  ratio  to  the  circular  pitch. 
The  same  ranges  of  pitch  are  covered  in  Figs.  243  and  244  as 
in  Figs.  241  and  242,  respectiveh'. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  jjitch  of  a  gear  18  inches  in 
diameter,  4  inches  face,  working  at  4,000  j^ouuds  maximum 
stress  in  the  material,  to  withstand  2,000  j^ounds  2iressure  at  its 
point.  This  gives  a  pressure  of  2,000  ~  -i  =  .500  pounds  per  inch 
of  width  of  face.  In  Fig.  241,  on  the  right-hand  scale,  marked 
"  pounds  pressure  at  tooth  point,"  find  the  500  pound  line  and 
follow  it  to  its  intersection  with  the  4,000  pound  fibre  stress 
line  ;  from  this  i)oint  drop  down  to  the  curve  marked  "  IS  inches 
diameter,"  and  thence  to  the  scale  on  the  left  of  the  diagram, 
thus  obtaining  a  reading  of  2.25  diametral  pitch,  or  about  1.4 
inches  circular  pitch. 

Again,  suppose  a  pressure  of  4,550  pounds  is  to  act  on  a  gear 
of  8  inches  jjitch  diameter  and  7  inches  face,  the  limit  of  fibre 
stress  being  <),000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  pressure  per 
inch  of  widtli  in  this  case  is  4,550  -f-  7  =  650  pounds.  By  the 
same  method  as  before,  following  the  650  ^sounds  pressure  line 
to  its  intersection  with  the  6,000  pounds  fibre  stress  line,  and 
thence  toward  the  bottom  of  the  diagram,  it  is  found  that  the 
vertical  line  does  not  cut  the  8  inches  diameter  line,  but  falls  to 
the  right  of  it,  the  latter  terminating  at  1.5  diametral  pitch,  this 
being  the  greatest  pitch  which  can  be  used  when  the  number  of 
teeth  is  not  less  than  twelve,  which  is  the  lower  limit  in  the 
diagrams.  The  fact  that  the  vertical  and  diameter  lines  do  not 
intersect  shows  that  no  gear  having  twelve  teeth  or  more  can  be 
designed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  given.  With  a  fibre  stress 
slightly  greater  than  6,000  jjounds  per  sqiiare  incli,  however,  a 
gear  of  1.5  diametral  pitch  will  answer. 

It  can  doubtless  be  readily  seen  that  if,  of  the  four  factors 
— pitch  diameter  of  gear,  width  of  face,  pitch,  and  fibre  stress — 
three  are  given,  the  other  can  be  determined  by  tlie  aid  of  the 
diagrams. 
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Duagi-am  sh<iwiiig  relation  between  pressure  at  tonth  point,  stress  in  outer  fibre,  and 
pitch  of  a  gear  tootb.  Figures  in  diagram  above  "RACK"  iudicute  flljre  stress— tliose 
below,  diameter  of  gear. 

Fig.  241. 
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FOR  GEAR   FACE  1    INCH   WIDE. 


^  6000  5 


Diagram  showing  relation  between  pressure  at  tooth  point,  stress  in  outer  fibre,  and 
pitch  of  a  gear  tooth.  Figures  in  diagram  above  "RACK"  indicate  fibre  stress— those 
below,  diameter  of  gear. 

Fig.  242. 
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The  change  of  direction  of  the  fibre  stress  lines  at  the  1,000 
pounds  pressure  line  in  Fig.  241,  and  the  similar  changes  in  the 
other  figures,  require  no  consideration  in  their  use,  the  break 
in  the  Hues  being  made  simply  to  give  their  intersections  with 
the  pressure  lines  as  much  distinctness  as  possible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  keep  the  length  of  the  diagram  conveniently 
small.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  change  of  j)ounds 
■per  inch  is  thus  made  necessary  on  the  pressure  scale,  the 
change  occurring  at  the  pressure  line  where  the  angle  is  made 
in  the  diagonal  lines. 

The  use  of  Figs.  243  and  244  for  a  width  of  face  equal  to  the 
circular  pitch,  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  example,  except 
that  the  pressure  for  a  width  of  face  equal  to  the  circular*  pitch 
is  read  on  the  scale  of  pressures  at  tooth  point,  instead  of  the 
pressure  per  inch  of  width  as  was  done  before.  Thus,  for  a 
gear  80  inches  in  diameter,  whose  face  width  is  to  be  three 
times  the  circular  pitch,  to  work  at  a  fibre  stress  of  14,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  under  a  pressure  of  90,000  pounds  at 
the  tooth  point,  we  have  90,000  h-  3  —  30,000  pounds  pressure 
on  a  width  of  face  equal  to  the  circular  pitch.  Following  the 
30,000  2)ounds  line  from  the  right-hand  side  of  Fig.  244'  to  its 
inter.section  with  the  14,000  pounds  diagonal  line,  and  thence 
to  the  30  inches  diameter  curve,  gives  5.75  inches  circular  pitch, 
which  is  something  less  than  .5  diametral  pitch. 

The  method  of  determining  the  necessary  data  for  iilotting  the 
curves  was  as  follows :  The  outline  of  a  tooth  of  .5  diametral 
pitch  was  carefully  developed  by  the  use  of  a  rolling  circle 
having  a  diameter  equal  to  tiie  radius  of  a  15-toothed  gear  of  the 
same  pitch.  Points  on  the  curve  were  located  by  drawing  the 
describing  circle  on  the  matted  side  of  a  thin  sheet  of  translu- 
cent celluloid,  and  rolling  the  circle  over  the  points  of  fine 
cambric  needles  as  described  iu  the  8ihli>y  Joumnl  of  Engineerhuj, 
vol.  ix,  No.  4,  this  being  considered  the  most  accurate  as  well 
as  the  most  rapid  method  which  could  be  used  on  paper.  The 
bottom  of  the  curve  was  then  filleted  to  a  radius  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  space  between  the  teeth  at  the  addendum  circle,  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co., 
as  given  in  their  Practlml  Treatise  on  Gearing.  This  gave  a 
curve  practically  the  same  as  the  one  used  by  them. 

After  both  sides  of  the  tooth  were  drawn,  a  section  of  the 
tooth,  for  a  gear  face  one  inch  wide,  was  taken  at  what  was 
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WIDTH   OF  GEAR   FACE     CIRCULAR   PITCH. 


Diagram  showing  relation  between  pressure  at  tooth  point,  stress  in  outer  fibre,  and 
pitch  of  a  gear  tooth.  Figures  is  diagram  above  "RACK"  indicate  fibre  stress— those 
below,  diameter  of  gear. 

Fig.  243. 

tliougbt  to  be  the  part  where  fracture  would  occur,  the  plane  of 
the  section  being  normal  to  the  radial  plane  of  the  centre  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  force,  normal  to  the  radial  plane,  necessary  to  pi'o- 
duce  a  cei-tain  stress  in  the  outermost  fibre,  which  was  taken  at 
6,000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  convenience,  calctdated  by  the 
common  formula  for  cantilevers  of  rectangular  cross-section, 
which  is 

P=^' (1) 
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WIDTH    OF  GEAR   FACE  ^  CIRCULAR    PITCH. 


Diagram  showing  relation  between  pressure  at  tooih  point,  stress  in  outer  fibre,  and 
pitch  of  a  gear  tooth.  Figures  in  diagram  above  "RACK"  indicate  fibre  stress— those 
below,  diameter  of  gear. 

Fig.  214. 
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in  which,  for  tliis  case, 

P  —  pressure  applied  at  tooth  point. 

/  =  stress  iu  outermost  fibre. 

h  =  width  of  gear  face. 

h  —  thickness  of  tooth  at  section  chosen. 

/  =  distance  from  top  of  tooth  to  the  section. 

Other  sections  were  then  taken  parallel  to  the  first  and  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  of  .1  of  an  inch,  until  a  series  of 
values  of  P  were  obtained  having  the  smaller  values  at  the 
centre  of  the  series.  By  this  means  the  value  of  P  necessary 
to  produce  the  assumed  fibre  stress  in  the  weakest  section,  was 
obtained  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  result  is  obtained  iu 
this  way  with  fully  as  much  accuracy  and  much  more  rapidly 
than  by  drawing  the  maximum  inscribed  parabola  whose  vertex 
is  at  the  top  of  the  tooth  and  ou  the  radial  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  tooth,  and  then  calculating  the  strength  of  a  tooth 
of  one  inch  width  with  the  parabolic  outline  thus  obtained, 
which  strength  is  that  of  the  tooth. 

1  Le  value  of  P  was  determined  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
first  gear,  for  14:  gears  of  the  same  pitch  and  width  of  face, 
varying  from  12  teeth  to  a  rack,  the  number  of  teeth  being 
selected  so  as  to  increase  P  as  nearly  as  possible  by  equal  in- 
crements from  its  value  for  12  teeth  up  to  that  for  a  rack  By 
plotting  the  values  of  P  thus  obtained,  the  curve  of  Fig.  245  was 
determined.  The  value  of  P  for  a  rack  could  not  be  used  in  this 
curve,  of  course,  because  the  number  of  teeth  is  infinite.  The 
value  of  P  for  a  rack  is  not  much  greater  than  that  for  a  300- 
toothed  gear,  however,  being  4,080  pounds  for  the  rack. 

By  the  aid  of  this  curve  and  making  use  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  number  of  teeth  and  the  width  of  a  gear  remain  constant, 
the  strength  of  the  teeth  varies  as  the  circular  pitch,  the  curves 
of  Figs.  241  and  242  were  laid  out.  And  by  taking  into  account 
the  property  that  when  the  number  of  teeth  is  constant,  and  the 
width  of  face  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  circular  pitch,  the 
strength  varies  as  the  square  of  the  pitch,  the  curves  of  Figs. 
243  and  244  were  determined. 

In  calculating  the  maximum  fibre  stress  in  the  material  of  the 
gear  by  equation  ill,  no  account,  of  course,  was  taken  of  the 
shearing  stress.  By  actual  calculation  this  was  found  to  have 
more  efi'ect  in  the  rack  tooth  than  any  other  when  introduced 
into  the  following  formula  for  combined  flexure  and  shear. 
50 
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Maximum  tension  =  „    +  r    v"  +  -j- 
2  4 


(2) 


in  which  v  is  the  shearing  stress  per  unit  area,  and  t  is  the 
same  as  in  equation  (1).     Formula  (2)  gave  a  maximum  tensile 
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Number  of  teeth  In  gear. 
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Diagram  showinR  (he  pressure  at  the  point  of  a  single  tootli  in  a  gear  of  X  diametral 
(-0.28  inches  circular)  pitch  and  1  inch  face,  which  will  produce  a  fibre  stress  of  0000  pounds 
per  square  inch  in  the  material  of  the  gear. 

Fig.  245. 

stress  less  than  four  per  cent,  greater  than  that  when  flexure 
only  was  considered,  shear  being  neglected.  On  account  of  this 
comparatively  small  effect,  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  uncertain  elements  which  enter  into  any  attempt  at  calcu- 
lating the  strength  of  gear  teeth,  it  was  not  deemed  wortli  wliile 
to  introduce  it  into  the  diagrams. 

The  maximum  shear,  according  to  the  formula  for  combined 
shear  and  flexure, 


Maximum  shear  =  \   ir  -j-  — 
4 


(3) 


is  about  54  per  cent,  of  tlie  maximum  tension. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  position  of  the  line  of  contact 
between  a  pair  of  engaging  gears,  it  was  found  by  construction 
that,  in  a  ])air  of  perfectly  made  and  aligned  gears  having  13 
teeth  each,  at  the  instant  contact  changes  from  one  to  two  pairs 
of   teeth,  or  vice  versa,  which  is  the  time  when  the   greatest 
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stress  is  bi-oiigbt  upon  the  material  of  the  tooth,  the  pressure 
is  applied  at  such  a  distance  outside  of  the  pitch  line  of  the 
tooth  subject  to  the  greater  bending  moment,  as  to  allow  an 
increase  of  pressure  of  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  that  which  could 
be  applied  at  the  top  of  the  tooth.  With  a  greater  number  of 
teeth  in  either  or  both  gears,  a  greater  increase  is  allowable. 

Examples  of  gear  teeth  broken  in  actual  service  are  not  read- 
ily found  in  connection  with  such  data  of  speed  and  power  trans- 
mitted as  are  necessary  for  finding  the  fibre  stress  by  the  dia- 
grams or  any  other  method.  The  results  of  tests  on  cast  iron 
gears,  given  in  Brown  &  Sharpe's  Prnctkal  Treatisf  on  G<'ar- 
ing  are  given  below,  together  with  some  added  data,  namely : 
circular  pitch,  pitch  diameter,  speed  at  pitch  circle,  and  stress 
in  outer  fibre. 


Obperved 

Circular 
pitch. 

Width 

Num- 

Pitch 

Revo- 

Veloc. at 

brealvini? 

stress  in 

Diametral 

of 

ber 

lutions 

pitch  cir. 

pressure 

outer  fibre. 

pitch. 

face. 

of 

per 

Ft.  per 

at  pilch 

Pounds  j)er 

Inches. 

teeth. 

mm. 

mui. 

circle. 
Pounds. 

sq.  inch. 

10 

.3142 

l,V 

110 

11 

27 

78 

1,060 

33,000 

8 

.3927 

n 

72 

9 

40 

94 

1,460 

29,000 

0 

.5-236 

i,V 

72 

12 

27 

85 

2,230 

24,000 

5 

.6283 

n 

90 

8 

18 

85 

2,470 

20,500 

The  fibre  stresses  higher  than  24,000  jjounds  given  in  the 
table  were  obtained  by  temporarily  constructing  diagonal  lines 
for  higher  stresses  than  given  in  the  diagrams.  In  determining 
the  values  of  the  fibre  stresses  given  in  the  table,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  turning  force  at  the  pitch  line  acted  at  the  point  of  the 
tooth.  While  this  is  undoubtedly  not  true,  and  gives  a  fibre 
stress  not  near  the  actual  amount,  it  still  serves  as  a  guide  for 
designing  gears  of  similar  dimensions.  If  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  similar  data  for  larger  gears  of  cast  iron,  an  idea  of  the 
working  strength  for  the  range  of  pitch  covered  can  be  obtained. 
For  steel  and  other  strong  metals,  the  fibre  stress  would,  of 
cour.?e,  be  taken  much  higher. 

The  diagrams  are  presented  with  the  hope  that  thoy  may  be 
of  some  service.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  discuss  how  near  or  how  far  away  from  the  truth  the  assump- 
tions made  for  determining  them   may  be,  for  the   values  and 
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conditions  assumed  are  introduced  into  the  diagrams  so  that 
they  can  readUy  be  modified  to  suit  the  designer. 

DISCUSSION. 

Piof.  John  II.  Barr. — Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis,  member  of  the 
Society,  published  a  formula  in  ls9o  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  number  of  teeth  in 
a  gear  upon  the  strength  of  the  teeth.*  Mr.  Henry  Hess  recently 
gave,  in  the  American  Jldilu'iu'sf,  a  diagram  based  upon  the 
Lewis  formula,  and  he,  like  Mr.  Lewis,  makes  the  load  per  tooth 
depend  upon  the  face  of  the  gear,  the  fibre  stress,  the  pitch, 
and  the  number  of  teeth.  For  most  cases  in  design  it  would 
appear  preferable  that  the  diamefer  of  the  gear  enter  the  expres- 
sion, or  diagram,  in  place  of  either  the  pitch  or  the  number  of 
teeth. 

While  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  put  the  results  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
investigation  in  such  form  that  the  diameter  of  the  gear  would 
appear  instead  of  the  number  of  teeth,  the  paper  of  Professor 
Jones,  which  embodies  this  feature,  was  received.  It  seemed 
appropriate  to  submit  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  results 
of  my  examination  of  the  subject  as  a  discussion  on  the  present 
paper. 

In  the  first  pkce,  Fig.  245  of  Professor  Jones's  paper  was 
replotted  to  a  natural  scale,  when  it  was  observed  that  the 
curve  became  an  equilateral  hyperbola  (or  at  least  a  close  ap- 
proximation to  one).  From  the  equation  of  this  hyperbola  Mr. 
Jones's  results  can  be  put  into  a  form  similar  to  the  one  given 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  except  as  to  the  value  of  the  constants.  Let 
IV  =  the  load  per  tooth  in  pounds  ;  C  -  the  circular  pitch  in 
inches  ;  F  =  the  face  of  the  gear  in  inches  ;  S  =  the  fibre  stress 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  ;  N  =  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  gear. 

0.888N 


Then    JV=  CFS  (0.124 ^  ),  according  to  Lewis  ; 

and   W=  CFS  (o.lOG  -  ~%-\  according  to  Jones. 

The  latter  is  probably  not  exact,  as  it  is  derived  from  Fig.  245 
of  the  present  paper,  the  scale  of  which  is  too  small  for  great 
accuracy.     To  compare  these  two  expressions  let 
W  =  CFiSX'  for  Mr.  Lewis's  work  ; 
W  =  CFSX"  for  Mr.  Jones's  work. 


>  Proceedings  Engineers'  Club  of  Pliiladclpliia,  vol.  x.,   No.  1.  January,  1893. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  A'  ami  A' '  for  several 
numbers  of  teeth,  and  the  comparative  strengths  of  the  corre- 
sponding geare  as  given  by  the  respective  expressions. 


.V. 

-V  (Lbwis). 

■  X"  (Jones). 

DlPFEKENCE. 

10 

0.0353 

0.0382 

8  per  ct. 

12 

0.0500 

0.0495 

1   " 

1.5 

o.or^ia 

0  0608 

6   " 

■>() 

0.0796 

0.0721 

10   " 

30 

0  0944 

0.0834 

13   " 

60 

0.1092 

0.0947 

15   •' 

100 

0.1152 

0.0992 

16   " 

Rack 

0.124 

0.106 

17   " 

The  accompanving  diagram  (Fig.  246)  is  one  which  has  been 
derived  from  the  Lewis  formula  by  substituting  i—y<~)  ^or  the 
X  of  the  original  expression.     The  pitch  curves  are  drawn  for 


"Scale  C"  Load  per  iDcli  of  Face 
7000  6000  3000  1000  SOOO 


"Scale  A"  Diameter  of  Gear 


Diagram  for  Gear  Tooth  Design. 
Fro.  246. 


some  one  stress,  as  6,00' i  in  the  diagram  shown;  ordinal ^s  are 
loads  per  inch  of  tooth  face :  abscissas  give  diameters  of  the 
gears.  To  provide  readily  for  the  use  of  this  diagram  with 
stresses  other  than  6,000,  the  stress  diagonals  (radiating  from 
the  lower  right-hand  corner)  are  drawn,  and  the  load  scale  is 
reproduced  on  the  upper  horizontal  line.     The  use  of  the  dia- 
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gram  is  illustrated  by  this  problem  :  A  gear  of  40  ioclies  diameter 
is  to  sustain  a  load  of  2,500  per  incli  of  face  with  a  stress  of  8,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Take  2,500  ou  Scale  6',  drop  vertically 
to  the  diagonal  marked  S  =  8,000 ;  then  pass  horizontally  to 
the  vertical  through  the  point  marked  40  inches  on  Scale  A  ;  this 
last  intersection  shows  that  the  pitch  should  be  nearly  3  inches. 
The  gears  should  then  have  42  teeth  to  meet  the  requirements 
given. 

The  diagram  indicates  that  for  gears  less 
than  15  inches  in  diameter  a  tooth  of  4 
inches  pitch  is  weaker  than  one  of  3  inches 
pitch  ;  this  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  larger 
number  of  teeth,  and  consequently  stronger 
form  of  teeth,  with  the  smaller  pitch.  Fig. 
247  shows  a  similar  condition  for  two  teeth 
drawn  upon  a  pitch  circle  which  gives  radial 
Fig.  247.  flanks  for  the   smaller  pitch,  and  converg- 

ing (under-cut)  flanks  for  the  larger  pitcli. 
The  Lewis  expression  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  form, 
which  is  convenient  for  designing  gears  when  the  pitch  diameter 

isfixed.     (7=  (0.22-  \/  (0.049 --^•^^"') A  i"  which  11"  is  the 
\  Do    ' 

load  per  inch  of  face  per  tooth,  D  is  the  pitcli  diameter,  and  S 

is  the  stress,  and  C  is  the  circular  pitch,  as  before. 

An  easily  remembered  relation,  deduced  from  Mr.  Lewis's 
investigation,  is  as  follows  :  The  load  fer  tooth  on  a  36-tooM  gear 
(strictly,  37  teeth)  cywafo  one-tenth  the  f nee  in  inches  mult iplieil  by 
the  stresa  in  poutuls  jxr  tiquare  inch  and  the  circular  jntch  in  inches. 
A  12-tooth  pinion  will  carry  one-half,  and  a  rack  will  carry  one 
and  one-fourth  the  above  load.  Or,  reducing  the  number  of 
teeth  to  about  one-third  of  3<!  reduces  the  load  by  one-half, 
while  increasing  the  number  of  teeth  to  infinity  increases  the 
strength  by  one-fourth. 

A  soiuewliat  curious  relation  is  noticed  from  inspection  of 
the  diagram  (Fig.  246),  viz.:  that  there  is  a  common  tangent, 
through  the  origin,  to  all  of  the  pitch  curves,  and  its  [)oint  of 
tangencj'  with  any  of  the  curves  corresponds  to  the  diameter 
which  gives  radial  flanks  for  the  pitch  represented  by  such 
curve.     This  relation  is  verified  by  analysis. 

J/r.  Wilfred  Lcwiti. — The  jiaper  under  discussion  presents  tlie 
problem  of  determining  the  pitcli  of  a  gear  wheel  when  the  diam- 
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eter,  the  face,  the  working  load,  and  the  workiug  stress  are  given 
or  assumed,  thus  reversing  the  common  order  of  procedure  to  find 
the  strength  from  the  pitch,  the  face,  the  number  of  teeth,  and 
the  workiug  stress. 

It  is  no  doubt  time  that  the  pitch  for  a  given  load  may  be  re- 
quired in  practice  as  often  as  the  load  for  a  given  pitch,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  diagrams  presented  give  a  direct  solu- 
tion for  the  pitch  from  the  assumed  conditions  where  previous 
methods  have  beeu  more  or  less  tentative.  But  the  number  of 
teeth,  being  at  first  unknown  and  dependent  upon  the  pitch,  may 
be  such  as  to  require  a  revision  of  the  case,  or  the  assumed  face 
ma}-  result  in  a  pitch  difficult  to  realize,  or  inconvenient  for  the 
ratio  of  gearing  desired.  Thus,  while  these  diagrams  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  gear  problem, 
I  think  the  conditions  to  be  met  in  practice  are  so  varied  that  the 
face  and  diameter  cannot  often  be  accepted  as  hard  and  fast  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  pitch  can  be  surely  based. 

As  the  best  design  is  generally  the  best  compromise  between 
conflicting  conditions,  which  must  be  carefully  studied,  a  number 
of  possibilities  must  be  considered  before  making  a  choice,  and  in 
determining  the  available  gearing  for  a  given  case,  the  choice  of 
method  will  surely  be  along  the  line  of  least  efibrt. 

Since  tlie  jjublication  of  my  "Investigation  of  the  Strength  of 
Gear  Teeth  "  some  four  years  ago,  a  number  of  ingenious  diagrams 
have  appeared,  to  accomplish  the  same  result  with  less  mental  effort. 

Without  questioning  the  advantage  of  tlie  graphical  method 
where  it  can  be  directly  applied,  a  multiplicity  of  intersecting 
lines  is  obviously  confusing  and  difficult  to  follow,  and  I  think 
there  are  cases,  like  the  gear  problem  in  general,  where  formulas 
and  tables  are  decidedly  preferable.  Tiiis,  however,  is  a  matter 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  can  be  easily  tolerated,  and  if 
some  prefer  to  trace  the  result  through  a  network  of  lines,  while 
others  prefer  to  follow  the  steps  in  a  simple  formula,  aided  by  a 
convenient  table,  both  methods  are  surely  desirable  and  the  choice 
of  one  or  the  other  will  depend  upon  individual  temperament. 

The  diagrams  in  this  case  are  admirably  designed  for  the 
assumed  conditions,  and  the  result  is  reached  by  an  easy  course 
through  a  comparatively  simple  network  of  lines.  As  the  number 
of  teeth  is  implied  in  the  diameter  and  pitch,  the  particular  phase 
of  the  gear  problem  here  presented  becomes  difficult  to  solve 
directly  by  a  formula,  though  it  may  be  solved  tentatively  with 
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rapid  convergence  by  that  means,  and  the  graphical  method 
employed  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  imposed. 
If  the  number  of  teeth  were  one  of  the  conditions,  as  frequently 
happens,  however,  the  diagrams  under  consideration  would  lose 
their  special  significance  and  the  pitch  would  be  found  more  easily 
by  some  of  the  other  diagrams,  or  by  the  formula  and  tables  at 
first  proposed.  Considering  tlie  number  of  factors  involved  in 
the  general  gear  problem  and  the  large  number  of  intersecting 
lines  required  for  its  graphical  solution,  I  am  disposed  to  adhere 
in  my  practice  to  the  formula  and  tables  as  being  in  general  quite 
as  rapid  and  less  liable  to  error  in  actual  use. 

The  usual  problem,  to  determine  tlie  working  load  from  the 
pitch,  face,  and  number  of  teeth,  can  be  solved  with  surprising 
rapidity  with  the  aid  of  a  common  slide  rule  and  a  table  of  coefii- 
cients,  while,  with  a  special  slide  rule  designed  for  the  purpose, 
as  described  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Halsey  in  his  paper,  entitled  "  Some 
Special  Forms  of  Computers,"  *  read  before  this  Society  at  its 
meeting  in  December,  1896,  the  solution  is  even  more  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  Tiie  computer  there  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subject 
happened  to  bo  for  the  "  Strength  of  Gears,"  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cox, 
whose  skiU  in  designing  these  labor-saving  appliances  has  been 
demonstrated  in  various  ways  and  is  now  well  known.  Bj'  this 
means  it  is  possible  to  see  at  a  glance  all  the  combinations  of 
pitch  and  face  which  will  give  a  certain  working  strength  or  power, 
the  number  of  teeth  being  known,  and  the  corresponding  coeffi- 
cient being  selected  from  a  table.  If  the  diameter  is  given,  as 
assumed  in  the  ])aper  under  discussion,  and  the  number  of  teeth 
is  at  first  unknown,  to  find  the  pitch  for  a  given  working  strength 
and  a  given  face,  a  trial  coefficient — say  1,000 — can  be  joined  to 
the  working  sti-ength,  indicating  at  once  tiio  first  appi-osimation 
to  the  required  pitch,  then  using  the  scales  of  "  horse-power  "  and 
"  pressure  coeflScients  "  as  an  ordinary  slide  rule,  the  number  of 
teeth  corresponding  to  this  pitch  is  quickly  seen,  from  wliicli  a 
new  coefficient  can  be  selected  to  indicate  a  new  pitch.  The 
method  is  so  rapidly  convergent  that  no  closer  approximation 
than  the  second  will  generally  be  required ;  and  although  the 
process  is  not  so  direct  as  that  of  the  diagram,  the  result,  I  think, 
is  more  satisfactory  because  no  interpolation  is  required  for  diam- 
eters not  appearing  in  the  diagram.  I  do  not  wish  by  this  to 
detract  from  the  credit  due  Professor  Jones  for  his  ingenious 
Transaclions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  70,  No.  702. 
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metliod  of  arriviug  at  a  direct  solution  of  the  problem  assumed, 
but  simply  to  point  out  the  possibility  of  solving  the  same  prob- 
lem by  a  rapid  method  which  includes  more  general  conditions. 
In  the  general  formula  TF  =  CJ^SX,  as  given  in  Mr.  Barr's  dis- 

/  88S\ 

cussion,  a  comparison  is  made  between  thefactorX'  =  f  .124  —  '—jr^ ) 

accredited  to  my  investigation,  and  the  factor  X'  =  ( .106  —  '^^  j 

deduced  by  Mr.  Barr  from  Professor  Jones's  paper,  showing  a 
difference  which,  I  think,  is  easily  explained  by  the  difference  in 
the  systems  of  form  considered  and  by  the  difference  in  treatment. 
The  vahie  quoted  for  X'  by  Mr.  Barr  was  deduced  for  a  s3-stem 
of  cycloidal  gearing,  described  by  a  writer  in  the  American 
Machhiist  under  the  style  of  '"Bell  Crank,"  where  the  describiug 
circle  was  half  the  diameter  of  a  twelve-toothed  pinion,  and  the 
fillets  were  equal  to  the  clearance  at  the  root  of  the  teeth.  The 
fillets  used  in  my  original  investigation  were  as  large  as  possible,  to 

clear  an  engaging  rack  for  which  I  had  found  A"  '  =  f  .124  —  '—^  \ 

and  the  other  value  was  deduced  to  show  the  important  effect  of 
the  fillets  upon  the  strength. 

Professor  Jones  adopts  another  describing  circle  equal  to  half 
the  diameter  of  a  fifteen-toothed  pinion,  another  system  of  fillets, 
and  another  supposition  in  the  application  of  the  load.  It  is  al- 
lowable, of  course,  to  assume  any  system  of  form  and  any  rational 
standard  for  fillets,  but  I  think  an  exception  may  properly  be 
taken  to  the  professor's  assumption  that  the  load  is  applied  tan- 
gentially  at  the  end  of  a  tooth,  instead  of  normal  to  its  face,  as  it 
actually  occurs.  I  agree  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  consider  the 
difference  between  the  pitch  and  the  addendum  radii  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  kind,  but  I  maintain  that  the  strength  of  the  tooth, 
as  affected  by  the  direction  of  thrust  at  the  end  of  its  face,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  shortening  as  it  does  the  ef- 
fective length  of  the  cantilever  and  subjecting  the  whole  tooth  to 
a  considerable  amount  of  radial  compression  which  outweighs  by 
far  the  influence  of  shear  upon  tensile  stress  which  the  professor 
considered  and  abandoned.  In  my  investigation  the  radial  com- 
pression was  disregarded  as  an  irncertain  element  of  strength  or 
weakness  depending  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  material 
used  for  tension  and  compression.  For  cast  iron,  which  is  stronger 
in  compression,  this  radial  compression  is  a  decided   element  of 
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strength,  reducing  as  it  does  the  transverse  tensile  stress,  while 
for  steel  it  might  be  questioned  whether  a  tooth  would  yield  first 
on  the  tension  or  on  the  compression  side.  The  error,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is,  however,  most  probably  on  the  safe  side. 

By  the  difference  in  the  assumed  direction  of  the  load  applied, 
my  results  are  naturally  higher  than  those  of  Professor  Jones, 
and,  as  I  claim,  more  accurate.  Of  course,  it  does  not  matter  how 
the  weakest  section  of  a  tooth  is  determined,  whether  by  succes- 
sive trials  as  advocated  by  the  professor,  or  by  graphical  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  surprising  to  be  told  that  his  results  were  obtained 
by  the  former  method  "  with  fully  as  much  accuracy  and  far 
more  rapidity  than  by  drawing  the  maximum  inscribed  parab- 
ola whose  vertex  is  at  the  top  of  the  tooth  and  on  a  radial 
line  through  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  then  calculating  the 
strength  of  a  tooth  of  one-inch  thickness  with  the  pai-abolic 
outline    thus    obtained,    which    strength    is    that   of   the    tooth." 

I  think  I  may  safely  claim  to  be  the  first  to  devise  and  use  a 
method  based  on  the  parabolic  outline,  but  I  never  constructed  a 
parabola  within  the  tooth  as  above  described  except  to  illustrate 
the  principle  in  my  paper,  nor  did  I  ever  calculate  the  strength 
of  a  tooth  from  the  parabolic  outline  thus  obtained.  As  described 
in  my  paper,  I  simj)ly  located  the  weakest  section  of  the  tooth  by 
means  of  a  parabolic  tangent,  and  then,  by  means  of  two  linos  at 
right  angles,  constructed  on  the  tooth  itself  a  length  propor- 
tional to  its  strength.  To  reduce  this  to  one-inch  pitch  was 
merely  a  matter  of  scale,  and  there  was  no  calculation  about  it 
required.  The  method  is  certainly  more  rapid  than  that  used  by 
Professor  Jones  and  more  accurate,  because  there  is  but  one  thing 
to  measure,  the  factor  of  strength  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  gear  distributing  the  load, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  methods  of  forming  and  spacing  have  not  yet 
reached  such  perfection  that  it  is  safe  to  consider  more  than  one 
tooth  in  gear.  To  obtain  more  than  this,  a  variation  in  form  or 
pitch  can  only  be  met  by  the  elasticity  of  the  tooth  itself,  which  is 
a  short  stiff  cantilever  almost  devoid  of  spring.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  conclusion  calculate  the  deflection  of  a  tooth  as  a 
cantilever  under  its  working  load,  and  then  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  construction  within  the  degree  of  accuracy  thus  requirecl. 
The  steps  in  a  series  of  equidistant  cutters  are  far  more  than  the 
sjn-ing  of  a  tooth  can  begin  to  accommodate,  and  these  steps 
represent  the  tolerated  imperfections  in  form,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  difficulty  of  perfect  spacing.  lu  regard  to  the  merits  of  short 
and  long  teeth,  it  should  here  be  said  that  short  teeth  cannot 
belong  to  the  interchangeable  class  for  which  your  formulas,  tables, 
and  diagrams  are  devised.  Teeth  for  special  purposes  can  be 
made  as  long  or  short  as  the  special  conditions  will  permit,  but 
for  interchangeable  gearing,  the  standard  proportions  are  about 
right,  and  cannot  be  departed  from  without  encountering  serious 
difficulties  in  extreme  cases. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — TVhile,  of  course,  this  paper  treats  of  the 
relative  strength  of  gear  teeth,  I  think  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  question  of  wear  enters  very  largely  into  the  proj^er 
proportions.  In  other  words,  a  gear  sj-stem  may  be  strong 
enough,  and  yet  it  may  be  so  proportioned  that  it  will  wear  out 
very  rapidly.  I  have  found  myself  very  often  it  is  advisable  to 
make  the  face  wider  than  is  demanded  for  strength,  so  as  to 
distribute  the  pressure  and  keep  the  wear  within  reasonable 
limits.  Another  point :  teeth  rarely  break  from  the  regular 
working  stress  to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  break  from 
shock  or  from  something  getting  between  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  conditions  which  it  is  almo.^t  impossible  to  measure 
or  predict.  I  call  attention  to  this  point  because  gears,  which 
are  carefully  proportioned,  very  often  go  to  pieces,  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  add  a  very  large  margin  for  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  must  work.  Professor  Keuleaux  has 
suggested  that  the  question  of  wear  be  taken  into  account,  in 
proportioning  gear  teeth,  in  the  following  manner  :  The  product 
of  the  pressure  per  inch  of  face  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  wear.  Thus,  if  P  be 
the  total  pressure  upon  a  tooth,  and  b  the  breadth  of  face,  n 
being  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  we  have  : 

,-  =  coefficient  of  wear. 

V 

Keuleaux  says  that,  for  good  results,  this  coefficient  should  not 
be  greater  than  28,000,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  taken  as 
less  than  this  value.  When  sufficient  space  is  available  and  a 
low  value  can  be  given  to  this  coefficient,  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so  ;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  coefficient  which  is  selected  will 
give  an  indication  of  the  proportional  amount  of  wear  which 
may  be  expected.     (See  Conatnicfor,  p.  146,  Am.  edition.) 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  think  Mr.  Suplee  is  right  in  advocating 
wide  faces— that  is,  for  cut  gearing.     Of  course  an  evil  which  may 
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arise  is  springing  of  the  shafts,  getting  them  out  of  alignment. 
It  is  not  worth  while  in  these  clays  of  accurate  work  to  consider 
the  shafts  being  originally  set  oiit  of  line,  as  they  used  to  be  in 
the  old  days  of  cast  gearing,  where  there  always  had  to  be 
strength  enough  so  that  the  teeth  could  drive  by  one  corner, 
especially  where  they  were  cast  tapered.  We  now  make  reason- 
ably true  cut  gearing,  the  teeth  parallel  with  each  other  and  in 
the  plane  of  the  shaft,  and  we  place  our  shafts  approximately 
in  line  so  that  we  can  afford  to  make  our  gear  faces  very  wide  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  I  think  they  are  not  made  as  wide  as  they 
might  be.  I  have  in  many  cases  made  them  wide  to  advantage, 
even  doubling  the  usual  width  sometimes.  The  chief  thing  to 
guard  against  in  such  a  case,  where  we  make  a  very  wide-faced 
wheel,  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  shafts  strong  enough,  assuming 
that  they  are  originally  placed  in  line,  so  that  they  will  not 
spring,  and  the  i^ressui-e  be  brought  on  one  corner. 

3Ir.  C.  W.  Hunt.- — It  may  bo  of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
paper  to  give  the  present  practice  of  the  company  with  which  I 
am  associated  in  their  use  of  cast-iron  spur  gears  of  compara- 
tively small  size,  running  from  about  seven  inches  to  seven  feet 
in  diameter  and  with  teeth  having  a  circular  pitch  of  from  one 
to  three  inches.  These  gears  are  used  for  coal-hoisting  engines 
and  machinery  of  a  similar  character,  which  generally  run  in 
situations  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  machinery.  The  cast  iron  is  a  good  quality  of  foundry  iron, 
^  l)ut  no  special  pains  are  taken 

to  get  an  extra  quality,  and  it 
represents  ii'on  which  can  be 
obtained  at  ordinary  foun- 
dries without  difficulty.  Our 
experienco  corresjionds  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Suplee,  tliat  the  face  of  a 
gear,  beyond  a  certain  width,  does  not  add  to  its  strength  ;  it 
adds  to  its  durability,  but  not  to  its  strength  to  resist  stress. 

To  illustrate  this  In'  a  practical  example,  which  is  typical  of 
our  experience,  take  the  case  of  a  pair  of  cast  iron  spur  gears, 
with  twenty-three  and  seventy-nine  teeth,  two  inches  pitch, 
seven  inches  face,  which  failed  repeatedly  under  hiads  which 
We  know  with  substantial  accuracy.  The  engine  ran  about  ten 
days,  when  a  tooth  in  the  pinion  broke.     The  break  was  along 
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the  line  CDE  (Fig.  248),  the  piece  A  breaking  out.  The  part 
B  of  the  tooth  was  left  intact.  The  gear  was  continued  in 
service,  but  in  about  ten  days  after,  another  tooth  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  pinion  broke,  the  piece  breaking  out  being  about 
the  same  size  and  form  as  the  first  one.  The  engine  continued 
in  service  but  a  few  days,  when  the  remaining  part  of  the  tooth 
marked  B  in  Fig.  No.  248  failed.  The  pinion  was  taken  out  and 
a  new  one  of  the  same  material  substituted.  This  ran  about 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  first  one,  when  one  of  the  teeth 
failed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  ones.  A  few  days 
later  the  part  B  also  failed,  when  a  steel  pinion  was  substituted, 
whicli  stood  the  service  permanently.  As  all  of  the  breaks 
followed  the  line  CDE  in  Fig.  No.  248,  we  can  assume  that 
the  equivalent  of  this  fracture  fairly  represents  the  width  of  the 
face  which  can  be  depended  on  for  estimating  the  strength  of  the 
teeth  of  spur  gears.  This  line  CDE,  we  estimated,  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  strength  of  a  tooth  having  a  face  equal  to  twice  the 
pitch.  From  this  test  we  may  assume  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  strength  of  the  tooth  of  cast-iron  gears,  the  width 
of  the  face  should  be  taken  equal  to  twice  the  circular  pitch. 
The  teeth  failed  with  a  load  of  10,000  pounds  on  the  tooth, 
which  brought  a  fibre  stress  of  3,800  pounds  per  square  inch  on 
the  metal  at  the  root  of  the  tooth,  assuming  in  the  calculation 
that  the  tooth  was  a  cantilever  with  the  load  on  the  end.  As 
we  had  five  breaks  in  succession  where  the  load  was  known 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  we  have  assumed  that  3,800  pounds 
fibre  stress  represents  the  breaking  strength  of  a  cast-iron  gear 
tooth  in  this  kind  of  service.  The  teeth  of  the  gear  wheel  did 
not  fail ;  hence,  as  the  teeth  of  the -pinion  are  weaker  than  those 
in  the  gear  wheel,  we  may  omit  all  consideration  of  the  larger 
gear  in  computing  the  strength  of  the  teeth. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Michael  Longridge,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, made  prominent  the  defects  of  long  gear  teeth,  and  recom- 
mended those  much  shorter  than  the  general  practice.  This 
was  so  radical  a  departure  that,  while  it  appealed  strongly  to 
reason,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  decide  to  recommend  a 
change  of  our  proportions  and  make  the  short  teeth  which  he 
recommended.  In  using  short  teeth  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  strength  of  a  single  tooth  sufiicient  to  carry  the  whole 
load,  and  abandon  the  principle  of  having  more  than  one  pair 
of  teeth  in  action  at  all  times.     We  cvcntuallv  tried  the  ex- 
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periment  of  shorter  teeth,  and  the  results  were  exceptionally 
fiue.     They  ran  more  like   cut  gears  than  like   cast  ones,  and 


Fi'j.  249. 

were  obviously  much  stronger.     We  use  the  proportions  shown 
in  Fig.  No.  249. 

By  comparing  this  with  the  usual  proportions  shown  in  Fig. 
No.  250,   the   difference    in   the   length,  and   consequently  the 


I 


Fig.  250. 


strength,  will  be  seen.     The    strength  of  the  two  forms  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  teeth,  or  as  100  is  to  150. 
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Two  cases  usually  arise,  one  where  the  load  is  variable  but 
maximum  load  is  known,  and  the  other  where  the  working  load 
is  substantially  a  constant  amount.  For  the  first  case  a  fibre 
strain  of  2,500  pounds  and  for  the  second  a  fibre  stress  of  2,000 
pounds  gives  excellent  results. 

The  clearance  is  necessarily  larger  than  for  cut  gears,  and  is 
larger  in  small  than  in  large  gears,  which  we  consider  necessary, 
as  gears  are  not  usually  absolutely  round  and  also  have  slight 
irregularities  on  the  points  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  comparatively  greater  in  small  gears  than  they  are  in 
larger  ones.  The  most  difiicult  problem  was  to  decide  just  what 
proportion  to  use,  and  here  engineers  may  differ  as  they  give 
one  or  another  factor  greater  prominence.  The  formula  here 
given  has  been  iised  for  several  years  with  ever-increasing  satis- 
faction. In  our  design  we  do  not  use  pinions  having  less  than 
twenty  teeth. 

The  length  of  the  teeth  and  the  clearance  are  intended  to  be 
sufficient  to  permit  a  slight  variation  in  the  castings  arising 
from  the  difference  in  the  shrinkage  of  wheels  made  at  different 
times,  and  also  to  allow  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  wear  of  the 
shaft  bearings  without  affecting  the  good  working  of  the  gears. 

P,  circular  pitch  in  inches. 

A,  addendum. 

D,  dedendum. 

F,  face  of  tooth  in  inches. 

C,  clearance. 

W ,  maximum  load  in  pounds. 
J  =  .2P. 
D=.2P. 
C  =  .05  (P  +  1). 

I  append  a  table  of  the  working  load  in  pounds  on  a  cast-iron 
short-tooth  spur  gear  of  twenty  teeth.  The  last  two  figures  in 
the  result  are  approximated. 


IV  =  1,320  P. 
W'=  1,650  P. 
F  =  2P  +  1. 


p. 

w. 

w. 

P. 

W. 

w. 

ritch  in  inches. 

Workintr  load 

Maximum  load 

Pitch  in  inches. 

Workins  load 

Maximnm  load 

in  Ib.^-. 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

1 

1,320 

I,6.i0 

n 

0,700 

8,300 

li 

2,300 

2,000 

2i 

8,:i00 

10,51)0 

u 

3,000 

3,700 

2} 

10,000 

12,.500 

If 

4,100 

5,000 

3 

12,000 

14,800 

3 

5,300 

6,600 
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Mr.  Kent. — Do  you  use  involute  teeth  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.— We  use  involute  teeth  only. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith. — I  want  to  deny  Mr.  Hunt's  first  "fact" 
— the  general  statement  that  making  the  gear  wider  does  not 
make  it  stronger.  I  will  admit  that  in  practical  working,  it  is 
very  often  the  case  with  certain  classes  of  gears  that  it  does 
not  do  any  good  to  make  the  face  wider,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  shafts  spring  out  of  line  ;  but  assuming  shafts  that 
do  not  spring,  for  instance,  if  a  pinion  and  gear  are  set  right 
between  two  bearings,  with  their  shafts  but  little  longer  than 
themselves,  so  that  their  own  strength,  being  of  so  great 
diameter,  will  prevent  any  bending,  I  don't  believe  the  state- 
ment that  increasing  the  width  does  not  increase  the  tooth 
strength.  Wliere  the  gear  is  on  the  end  of  a  shaft  and  over- 
hangs the  bearing,  of  course  the  shaft  will  spring,  but  how 
much  depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  ?  On  a  very  large 
shaft  the  gear  could  be  much  wider  than  on  a  slim  and  springy 
shaft.  But  assuming  the  element  of  the  springing  of  the  shafts 
out  of  line  to  be  "practically  eliminated,  it  must  be  evident  that 
a  gear  two  inches  wide  is  twice  as  strong,  or  more  so,  than  a 
gear  one  inch  wide  ;  for  if  we  put  them  apart  on  the  same  shaft 
one  gear  would  drive  A'  pounds  and  the  other  would  also  drive 
that  much,  and  they  would  both  together  be  driving  '2A'  pounds. 
It  would  not  hurt  them  to  slide  them  up  until  they  touched  one 
another,  when  they  would  practically  become  one  gear  ;  and  if 
we  merge  them  together  so  that  they  are  one  piece  of  metal 
instead  of  two,  we  have  them  somewhat  stronger  still,  because 
the  teeth  are  joined  together  and  are  braced  and  supported, 
preventing  to  a  certain  extent  the  danger  of  corners  breaking 
off.  The  other  point  Mr.  Hunt  brought  up  I  fully  agree  with. 
I  believe  in  making  a  gear  tooth  as  short  as  it  can  be  made  and 
run  properly,  consistently  with  wear  and  driving  quality,  rather 
than  to  use  some  of  the  old-fashioned  long  teeth. 

Mr.  Geo.  1.  Rockivood. — I  think  that  Mr.  Smith  is  not  talking 
about  the  same  class  of  gears  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  in  mind. 
His  remarks  refer  to  gears  which  are  fit  to  run  in  the  finest 
presses,  whereas  Mr.  Hunt  has  reference  to  gears  fit  for  rougher 
work  and  subject  to  accidental  strains. 

Mr.  Jarms  Eartness. — Mr.  Rockwood's  remarks  regarding  the 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  rough  'and  cut  gc^ar  cover 
about  what  I  had  to  say,  excepting  that  T  think  the  difference 
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between  Mr.  Sinitli  aud  Mr.  Hunt  wmld  exist  if  there  was  no 
coal  or  other  substance  dropping  between  the  gears.  Tlie  width 
of  cut  gear  may  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of  rough  gear, 
aud  I  think  that  is  the  principal  difference  between  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Si'phc. — In  regard  to  Mr.  Hunt's  statement,  I  think  it  is 
very  fully  borne  out  by  the  style  of  gear  to  which  he  refers — 
that  is,  to  well-made  cast  gear.  I  think  Fairbairn  made  a  large 
number  of  experiments  or  gathered  a  great  deal  of  information 
on  this  subject,  aud  showed  that  broken  teeth  almost  invariably 
fracture  from  one  corner  across  to  the  base.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  we  find  a  good  tooth  breaking  entirely  off  at  the  root. 
The  break  starts  on  one  corner  and  runs  diagonally  upward.  He 
found  that  the  part  of  the  tooth  which  broke  off  was  about  two 
and  one-half  times  the  pitch,  and  I  think  he  made  the  propo- 
sition that  if  the  face  was  two  and  a  half  times  the  pitch,  the 
tooth  was  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made  ;  it  ■would  break 
across  the  corner  anyhow.  Of  course  this  referred  to  cast 
gearing  as  used  in  mill  transmission  and  not  to  the  cut  machine 
gearing. 

Mr.  Oherlin  Smith. — I  think  I  was  a  little  misunderstood  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Hunt's  statement.  I  admitted  that  in  j^ractical 
work,  and  especially  with  cast  gearing  and  springing  shafts, 
there  was  a  limit,  aud  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  somewhere  near  right 
as  to  the  practical  width  of  gears.  I  only  objected  to  the  general 
statement  that  the  width  of  the  gear  did  not  increase  its 
strength.  It  is  too  general,  and  does  not  apply  to  a  case  where 
the  cut  gearing  is  nicely  fitted  and  the  shaft  does  not  spring. 
In  that  case  I  say  the  strength  docs  depend  on  the  width,  and 
is  about  as  the  width. 

J/;-.  Grs.  C.  H'-ntruig. — I  think  a  word  ought  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  cast  gear  if  they  are  made  in  the  proper  manner.  As  cast  gear 
are  generally  made  using  a  wood  pattern  in  sand,  moulded  up, 
whe,n  hot  metal  is  poured  in,  the  result  is  anything  or  nothing 
— cracked  gear  or  anything  else.  The  strength  of  such  gear 
cannot  be  determined  excef)t  accidentally.  I^ut  there  is  a  way 
of  making  cast  gear  so  that  they  will  be  nearly  as  good  as  the 
best  cut  gear,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  way.  Take  a  cut  j^attern 
and  mould  it  up  in  a  material  that  will  bake  pretty  hard  ;  then 
leave  the  gear  right  in  the  mould,  and  put  the  whole  flask  and 
pattern  in  the  coi-e  oven  and  bake  it.    The  result  will  be  that,  as 
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clay  or  sand  expands  less  than  metal,  the  expanding  metal  pat- 
tern will  crowd  the  sand  so  that  upon  cooling,  the  pattei-u  will 
lie  loose  in  the  mould,  and  it  can  be  taken  right  out.  The  cope 
is  then  put  on,  and  before  the  flask  is  cold  the  metal  is  poured 
into  the  flask,  which  is  free  from  dirt  or  dust.  The  dust  can  be 
blown  out  with  a  blower  if  it  is  necessary,  but  tliere  really  is 
not  suflieieut  dust  in  the  flask  to  hurt  the  casting.  The  metal  is 
put  into  the  hot  flask,  and  the  result  will  be  gear  which  is  sufli- 
ciently  good  to  run  in  a  printing  press  without  any  noise.  These 
gear  are  used  on  printing  presses,  and  people  who  use  them  do 
not  know  that  they  are  not  cut  gear,  because  if  the  ciit  gear 
used  as  a  pattern  has  the  slightest  tool  mark  on  it  those  tool 
marks  will  appear  in  the  casting.  Such  gear  are  used  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  the  patent  on  this  method  expired  long 
ago.  Such  gear  are  strong.  As  the  mould  is  hot  when  the 
metal  is  poured  in,  the .  shrinking  or  cooling  strains  are  less, 
and  the  metal  is  not  chilled  so  rapidly  when  it  readies  the 
mould.  It  is,  of  course,  chilled,  but  not  so  fast ;  and,  besides, 
the  hot  flask,  with  all  the  material  in  it,  helps  to  anneal  the  iron 
during  the  cooling  process,  so  that  an  almost  uniform  condition  of 
metal  is  obtained  in  the  gear.  In  ordinary  cast  gear  there  may 
be  anything  but  a  true  gear.  There  are  shrinking  and  cooling 
strains,  possibly  a  Viad  core,  slight  cracks  in  the  corners,  even 
though  they  ai'e  not  true  shrinkage  cracks ;  there  are  surface 
shrinkage  cracks  which  are,  I  think,  generally  disregarded,  but 
they  are  of  importance  in  considering  the  strength  of  a  gear. 
Some  loose  material  will  perhaps  get  in  the  surface  of  the  gear, 
and  as  soon  as  the  metal  begins  to  wear  down  it  will  wear  biidly. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  an  ordinary  cast  gear  is  never  as 
strong  as  the  formula  indicates ;  and  all  formulas,  except  when 
applied  to  cut  gear  or  annealed  gear,  should  he  empirical  rather 
than  rational,  for  the  reason  that  the  factor  of  uncertainty  can- 
not be  readily  applied  to  a  mathematical — a  rational — formula 
any  easier  than  determining  a  few  strengths  of  different  gear  em- 
pirically, and  then  using  a  formula  constructed  on  those  results 
as  a  basis.  But  the  method  which  I  have  described  will  give 
satisfactory  results,  and  can  be  used  for  large  and  small  gears 
with  equal  facility.  These  gear  patterns  require  no  taper 
because  the  metal  expands  very  much  more  than  the  surround- 
ing material,  and  they  can  easily  be  lifted  out  without  any 
trouble  whatever,  and  the  material  surrounding  the  pattern  being 
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baked  bard,  of  course,  has  considerable  strength,  especiallj- 
when  the  material  has  been  saturated  with  some  baking  material 
or  substance.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing 
that,  and  a  gear  will  be  obtained  which  is  equally  strong  in  all 
parts  and  one  which  operates  with  uniformity.  Any  one  who 
has  seen  printing  presses  run  knows  how  perfect  these  gears 
must  be  in  order  to  run  smoothly  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  the  slightest  interruption. 

Jlr.  Chas.  L.  SeiceoiiJi. — I  would  like  to  inquire  how  large  a 
gear  they  can  make  this  way.  It  seems  to  me  when  you  put  the 
pattern  into  the  oven  and  bake  it  and  dry  the  sand  the  pitch 
line  must  change,  and  it  cannot  be  correct  in  the  dried  mould,  for 
if  a  large  gear — say,  ten  feet  in  diameter — was  made  this  way  to 
gear  into  one  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  strikes  me  there  would 
be  an  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  pitch  line  would  be,  and  it 
would  not  be  in  the  proper  place.  Therefore  the  gears  would  not 
run  well  together.  If  the  gears  were  made  correct  on  this  man- 
ner, the  method  would  be  practical  only  for  small  gears  for 
light  work  produced  in  large  quantities. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  and  the  present  general 
practice,  I  believe  there  is  no  better  way  of  producing  accurate, 
strong,  and  durable  gears  than  by  the  up-to-date  methods  of 
planing  and  milling. 

3Ir.  Henning. — I  know  of  gear  48  inches  in  diameter  having 
been  cast  that  way,  which  ran  perfectly,  and  the  pitch  line  did 
not  change,  because  when  the  material  begins  to  cool  down 
sufficiently  to  be  a  solid  mass  the  clay  or  sand  begins  to  cool 
off  with  it  and  the  two  go  together.  In  the  first  j^lace,  the 
pitch  diameter  was  changed  by  the  expansion  of  the  gear  in  the 
mould ;  but  originally  that  clay  was  tight  to  the  wheel,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  molten  metal  coming  in  will  shrink  a  little 
more  than  the  mould  will  afterwards,  so  practically  they  are 
the  same  thing.  The  gear  cannot  be  heard  when  running,  any 
more  than  cut  gear.  If  that  is  true  the  gear  must  certainly  be 
run  together  so  nicely  that  the  variation  of  pitch  diameter  is 
immaterial.  They  can  be  seen  running  on  all  of  the  new 
presses  of  the  Walter  Scott  Companj'  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
They  are  putting  them  on  all  presses  now,  since  about  two' 
years,  and  no  one' knows  that  he  is  using  cast  gear  instead  of 
cut  gear  because  they  give  the  same  satisfaction.  They  are 
experimenting  now  on  larger  gear. 
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Mr.  Smith.— I  should  think  a  round  flask  would  keep  the 
clay  more  uniform  in  shrinkage,  whereas  a  square  one  might 
change  its  shape  on  account  of  more  clay  or  sand  at  the 
corners. 

•  Mr.  Henning.— The  founder  does  not  pay  much  attention  to 
that  because  there  is  always  so  much  packing  material  around 
the  pattern.  I  believe  he  is  guided  by  the  size  of  his  baking 
oven.  If  he  can  get  the  flask  in  the  oven  he  takes  a  flask  of 
that  size. 

The  Presidcni. — I  notice  several  gentlemen  have  spoken  of 
gear  running  a  long  time.  I  see  in  the  audience  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  using  them  for  many  years.  I  call  on  ex-Presi- 
dent John  Fritz.  I  think  he  can  give  us  some  experience  of 
days  back  before  we  were  born. 

Mr.  ,h)hn  Fritz. — Unfortunately  I  am  not  a  talker,  Imt  I  must 
say  I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Fifty  odd  years  ago  I  could  have  told  you  something 
about  making  gear.  We  tried  all  kind  of  curves  and  all  kinds  of 
teeth,  l)road  and  narrow,  cut,  cast,  and  everything  else.  In  those 
days  the  more  wheels  a  man  got  into  a  rolling  mill  the  greater 
engineer  he  was.  But  the  result  was  that  in  many  instances 
they  adopted  practically  the  old  cider  plug  form  of  cog.  Nothing 
else  would  stand.  But  fifty  years  ag»  last  December  I  swore 
eternal  liostility  to  all  gear  wheels.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  a  source  of  trouble,  and  to-day  I  think  I  am 
right.  I  think  if  you  will  all  go  to  work  and  try  to  avoid  the 
gear,  the  more  you  avoid  them  the  better  you  will  be  ofi'. 
There  are  instances  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  them,  but 
never  use  a  gear  wheel  if  you  can  avoid  it,  especially  on  heavy 
and  irregular  work. 

I  can  certify  to  the  fact  that  gears  are  conducive  to  profanity. 
I  know  we  used  to  have  a  lot  of  cogs  on  hand  of  various  shapes, 
and  some  segments  of  wheels,  and  I  used  to  be  called  up  in 
the  night ;  the  door  bell  would  ring,  and  the  first  thing  I  would 
hear  was  "  Gear  wheel  broken,"  so  I  would  get  out  and  fix  the 
gear  up  the  best  I  could  to  make  it  run  until  Saturday  uight  or 
Sunday,  and  then  put  in  another  one.  But  for  rolling  mills  the 
gear  wheels  are  a  curse  ;  and  X  would  not  put  them  in  to  drive 
a  train  of  rolls  under  any  consideration  or  any  place  where  you 
are  going  to  have  sudden  jars.  When  it  comes  to  lost  motion 
and  back  lash,  I  don't  want  them.     I  am  opposed  to  long  faces 
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on  wheels  or  auytliiug  else  or  anybody — I  don't  like  them  ; 
but  if  I  have  to  get  the  strength  iuid  cannot  do  it  without 
getting  a  long  face,  make  a  staggered  wheel  and  box  the  ends 
of  the  teeth.  Then  you  get  double  the  strength  if  the  shaft 
is  out  of  line,  becavise  you  have  two  points  to  break  instead 
of  one. 

Prof.  Farrcst  B.  Jone.sJ^ — The  comparison,  made  by  Professor 
Barr,  of  the  relative  strength  of  gear  teeth  as  calculated  by  the 
formula  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  that  used  in  preparing  the  diagrams 
given  in  this  paper,  involves  two  systems  of  gears,  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  show  the  real  relation  between  the  two  methods. 
The  Lewis  formula,  given  above,  is  for  cycloidal  gears  developed 
with  a  rolling  circle  whose  diameter  equals  the  radius  of  a  12- 
tootli  gear  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  teeth  considered.  The 
results  presented  in  the  diagrams  are  for  teeth  whose  describing 
circle  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  a  15-tooth  gear.  The  former 
system  gives  stronger  teeth,  however  they  may  be  dealt  with  in 
making  calculations. 

It  was  not  originally  intended  to  give  any  formulas,  but  since 
the  fundamental  one   has    been  developed    by   Professor  Barr 
with  an  accuracy  far  within  that  of  the  data  obtainable  and  of 
the   assumptions   which  must  be    made  for  solving  gear-tooth 
problems  involving  strength,  his   formula,   followed  by  others 
developed  from  it,  is  given  below.     The  notation  is  the  same  as 
used  by  him.     It  is  repeated  here  for  convenience  of  reference. 
C  =  circular  pitch  in  inches. 
uV  =  number  of  teeth  in  gear. 
(S  —  fibre  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

JF  =  load  per  tooth  in  pounds. 

For  a  gear  face  one  inch  wide  : 

ir=c'5  ^0.106-^-^^-)] 

I-  For  use  when  N  is  known. 


C  = 


5^(0.106  i\r- 0.678)  J 

6'N 


W=CS  (^0.106-  0  215  ^) 
C=D  [0.246  -  V  .0605  -  4.65  ^^J 


i-  For  use  when  D  is  known. 


*  AutliorV  cloe<ure,  under  the  Rules. 
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For  a  width  of  gear  face  =  circular  jjitch. 

For  use  when  N  is  known. 


C 


^|/  ^^ 


5' (0.106  iV^- 0.678.) 


IT"  =  C'S  (o.lOfi  -  0.215  ^^  For  use  when  Z»  is  known. 

When  the  width  of  the  gear  face  is  equal  to  the  circular  pitch 
or  bears  a  given  ratio  to  it,  the  equation  involving  the  diameter 
of  the  gear  contains  both  the  cube  and  square  of  C ;  hence  no 
equation  liaving  a  general  solution  for  obtaining  f  *  when  B,  W, 
and  S  are  given  can  be  obtained  from  the  original  form  given 
above.  The  last  equation  given  can  be  used  tentatively,  of 
course,  for  this  purpose,  by  substituting  assumed  values  of  ('  in 
it  and  solving,  continuing  until  a  satisfactory  value  is  found. 

The  diagram  given  by  Professor  Barr  is  certainly  decidedly 
convenient  for  the  range  which  it  covers. 

Tlie  use  of  short  teeth  is  imquestionablj'  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  wonder  is  that  the  change  has  not  been  made 
many  years  ago.  The  present  proportions  of  long  teeth  seem 
to  have  come  from  tliose  used  when  mechanical  processes  were 
far  less  exact  than  at  present.  Such  j^i'oportions  were  necessary 
when  gears  were  cast  without  much  care  and  skill,  were  fre- 
quently fastened  to  their  shafts  so  as  to  run  out  of  truth,  and 
were  insecurely  held  in  position  by  weak  and  sj)ringy  supi^orts. 

Since  the  paper  was  closed  with  a  disclaimer  against  any  de- 
sire to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  the  assumptions  made  for  de 
ter mining  the  diagrams,  the  writer  does  not  feel  that  this  part 
of  the  discussion  can  be  taken  uj)  by  him,  although  the  matter 
presented  by  those  who  spoke  on  this  feature  of  the  problem 
creates  a  strong  desire  to  do  so. 

These  diagrams  were  presented  to  the  Society  only  after  a 
trial  of  two  years  at  the  hands  of  students  in  machine  design- 
ing. It  was  then  thought  that  the  time  and  work  saved  by 
their  use  warranted  their  publicatiim. 
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DCCXXXV.* 
TESTS    OF   THREE  SULZEH   ENGINES. 

!1V   HAMILTON  A.   HILL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

(Muiuber  of  the  Society.) 

OuK  fellow  memV)er,  Mr.  Carl  Sulzer  of  Wintertbiir,  Switzer- 
land, one  of  the  firm  of  Sulzer  Brothers  (Gebrikler  Sulzer),  has 
placed  in  my  hands,  for  presentation  before  the  Society,  reports 
of  three  tests,  made  within  three  or  four  years,  of  large  mill 
engines  which  seem  to  show  better  results  economically  than 
anything  of  which  we  have  reliable  reports  in  actual  working  in 
textile  mills.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  will  therefore  be  of  much 
interest  to  us  as  showing  a  step  in  advance  in  that  movement 
toward  higher  economy  which  is  a  subject  of  so  much  imjjortance 
in  our  Society.  Tliey  have  also  an  interest  as  bearing  on  the 
comparative  economical  value  of  compound  engines  and  those  of 
a  higher  multiple.  There  has  been  of  late,  in  this  country,  a  dis- 
position to  claim  that  compound  engines  could  be  made  to  give 
nearly  the  results  of  the  triple,  or  at  least  that  the  added  economy 
of  the  latter  was  not  sufiicient  to  counterbalance  the  additional 
cost  and  exjiense  of  maintenance  of  the  triple.  It  is  true  that 
cases  have  come  up,  especially  in  our  New  England  mills,  which 
would  seem  to  sustain  this  position,  but  I  for  one  do  not  accept 
this  theory,  but  believe  that  the  triple  engines  did  not  have  tbe 
best  opportunity  that  could  have  been  given  them,  or  that  par- 
ticular conditions  favored  the  compound  in  particular  cases.  It 
is  therefore  with  the  more  pleasure  that  I  present  these  reports 
which  show  economies  over  any  repoi'ted  cases  of  the  com- 
pounds, which  would  certainly  give  a  most  substantial  profit 
on  any  probable  diflerence  in  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  to  be  noticed.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  in  this  country  the  best  economical  results  have  been  shown 
by  slow-running  pumping  engines,  contrary  to  the  theory  that 

*  Presented  at  tlie  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
MechaDical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  tlie  Transiiclionii. 
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speed  slioiild  be  a  factor  in  ecouomy.  The  ecouomies  sliowu  in 
these  tests  have  been  gained  by  mill  engines  at  comparatiTelj 
high  speed,  which  goes  to  show  that  there  ia,  at  any  rate,  no 
necessary  advantage  in  a  slow  speed. 


In  regard  to  the  iirni  which  builds  these  engines,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  the  largest  establishment  building  stationary  steam 
engines  in  the  world,  and  there  is  hardly  any  country  to  which 
their  products  have  not  been  sent.  The  works  in  Winterth  ur 
were  founded  in  1834,  and  an  auxiliary  establishment  at  Ludwigs- 
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liatVu,  iu  Germany,  iu  1881  Tlioy  liavo  grown  and  prosjaered 
till  now  the  parent  establishment  covers  some  24  acres  and  the 
German  branch  7A  acres,  and  the  number  of  hands  emjjloyed  at 
Winterthur  is  some  2,75l),  and  at  Ludwigshafen  over  700.  To 
assist  in  transportation  merely,  they 
have  in  their  j'ards  at  Winterthur  two 
locomotives,  one  each  of  broad  and 
narrow  gauge,  and  two  special  loco- 
motive cranes  ;  and  of  shop  travelling 
cranes  driven  by  electricity  or  by 
rope,  there  are 

2  cranes  of  25  tons  capacity 
1(1      ••       ••  20    •• 

T       ■■       ••  1.5    " 

6      "       ••  121  ■' 
and  very  many  lighter  ones. 

Of  engines  of  their  special  type  they 
have  built  since  1867  some  2, -400,  many 
from  1,000  to  1,">00  horse-power  and 
upward.  In  addition  to  these,  their 
engines  are  also  built  under  license 
by  important  firms  iu  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria  and  else- 
where. 

The  engines  themselves  are  of  the 
liberated  valve-gear  type  (Fig.  251 1, 
the  valves  being  of  the  double-beat 
poppet  variety  (Fig.  252),  lifting  with 
very  little  eiFort,  and  claimed  by  the 
makers  to  be,  and  to  remain,  tight. 

With  this  introduction,  ^vhich  I  be- 
lieve the  general  interest  of  our  Society 

in  this  famous  firm  will  fully  warrant,  I  present  without  furtlu  r 
words  the  reports  of  tests  which  our  fellow  member  has  trans- 
mitted to  me,  at  my  request,  for  the  purpose. 


Vertical  Triple  Expansion  Steam  Eiujine  of  1,300  indicated  horse- 
power, linilf  1)1/  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros.,  Winterthur  (Stintzerland). 

The  engine  illustrated  (Figs.  253,  254,  and  255)  was  constructed 
in  1891  for  the  Nicolski  Manufactory  Company  of  Savva  Moro- 
sofTs  Son  A'  Co.,  Orechowo,  near  Moscow. 
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Its  principal  dimensious  are  : 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cjliuder 26       inches.       660  mm. 

"  intermediate  "         39.4  ■         1,000  mm. 

"         "  low-pressure  "         59.1         "•         1,500  mm. 

Stroke 47.25       "         1,200  mm. 

Revolutions  per  minute 76. 

The  high  and  intermediate  cylinders  are  placed  on  one  side, 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  on  the  other  side  of  the  fly-wheel. 
The  wheel  has  20'6"  (6.300  m.)  diameter  and  32  grooves  for  Ij' 
ropes. 

The  cylinders  and  all  covers  are  jacketed. 

The  steam  distribution  is  eifected  by  double  seat  balanced 
Sulzer  valves,  those  on  toj?  being  seated  in  the  cylinder  covers, 
those  at  the  bottom  placed  at  the  side  of  the  cylinders. 

The  shaft  from  which  the  valve  motions  are  derived  lies 
along  the  cylinders,  and  receives  its  motion  from  the  crank  shaft 
through  a  vertical  shaft  and  two  pairs  of  spiral  gears. 

The  admission  valves  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  are  actu- 
ated by  eccentrics  and  a  releasing  gear  which  is  varied  auto- 
matically by  the  governor  from  0  to  60  per  cent.  All  other 
valves  are  operated  by  cams. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  governor,  there  is  provided  a  sec- 
ond governor,  which  disconnects  the  steam  stop  valve  as  soon 
as  the  engine  exceeds  its  regular  speed  by  two  revolutions  per 
minute  ;  at  the  same  time  a  valve  is  opened  which  freely  admits 
air  into  the  condenser,  thus  rapidly  stopping  the  engine. 

The  injection  condenser,  into  which  the  steam  is  discharged, 
is  of  the  barometer  type,  the  vertical  discharge  Jjipe  opening  into 
a  water  level  which  lies  about  36  feet  below  the  cylinders,  and 
thus  carrying  off  automatically  the  condensed  steam.  A  single- 
acting  aii'-pump  removes  tiie  air  from  the  top  of  the  discharge 
pipe.  It  is  driven  from  the  cross-head  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  by  a  rocking  lever  which  at  the  same  time  dri^'es  the 
two  feed  pumps,  a  factory  pump,  and  a  cold-water  pump  for 
raising  the  injection  water  to  the  necessary  height,  whence  it  is 
raised  by  the  vacuum  itself. 

The  steam  cylinders  are  lubricated  by  oil-pumps  ;  sight-feed 
lubricators  working  on  the  principle  of  condensation  are  pro- 
vided as  an  extra  reserve. 

All  bearings  and  pins  are  siglit  feed,  lubricated  from  an  oil 
reservoir  placed   on  top   of  tlie  engine  ;  the  flow  of  oil  to  each 
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bearing  can  be  easily  regulated.     The  dripjjing  oil  is  collected 
iu  the  troughs  below  the  cranks ;  from   there  it  passes  through 


filters,  and  is  re-conducted  hj  a  pump  to  the  reservoir  on  top, 
so  that  the  same  oil  is  in  constant  circulation.  The  consump- 
tion of  oil  is  thus  kept  exceedingly  low. 
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Convenient  and  ample  platforms  and  stairs  are  provided  to 
make  all  parts  of  the  engine  easily  accessible.  All  moving 
parts  are  protected  by  railings.  Stop  valve,  injection  cock, 
blow-off  cocks,  etc.,  can  be  operated  irom  the  bottom  of  the 
engine  as  well  as  from  the  principal  platform. 

Consumption  trials  were  made  in  Decemlier,  1893.  The 
boiler  pressure  was  150  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  boilers 
were  of  the  well-known  Babcock  &  Wilcox  type.  The  load 
vai-ied  for  the  different  trials  between  1,150  and  1,250  indicated 
horse-power.  Under  these  circumstances  a  steam  consumption 
of  11.7  poll >ifh  per  indicated  horse-jwioer  and  hour  was  recorded. 
The  load  has  since  been  increased,  and  is  now  from  1,400  to 
1,500  indicated  liorse-power.  The  engine  is  working  exceed- 
ingly well  and  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Horizontal  Triple  Expansion  Steam,  Engine  of  2,000-2,500  ivdi- 
cated  horse-power,  huilt  by  Messrs.  Suher  Eros.,  Winterthur 
{Switzerland). 

\  From  tlic  special  reports  of  the  Society  orOerman  Kii^xineei-s.) 

This  engine  is  driving  the  cotton  mill  of  Mr.  L.  Konig,  Jr., 
St.  Petersburg.     (Figs.  2nfi  and  25V.) 

It  is  built  as  a  four-cylinder  engine,  the  low-pressui'e  cylinder 
being  divided  in  two  owing  to  its  size.  There  are  on  each  side 
of  the  iiy-whetd  two  cylinders,  arranged  in  tandem.  The  liigh- 
pressure  and  one  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  act  on  the  left- 
hand  crank,  while  the  intermediate  and  second  low-pressure 
cylinder  are  opposite.  The  cranks  are  coupled  at  90  degrees. 
Two  air  pumps  are  provided,  corrosi>onding  to  the  two  low- 
pressure  cylinders. 

The  princi])  il  data  are  : 

Diameter  of  !iijrli-|ir(,'8sure  cylinder 30.     inclios.  TOO  mm. 

■'  iiitcrmediale           "        44..')  ■'  1,130  •' 

■'         "  ciicli  low-prnssuro  cylinder 51.6  '  1,310  " 

"  piston  rods 7.9  "  300  " 

Stroke  of  all  pistons 6.6  "  3,000  " 

Revolutions  per  minule 50 

Diaiiiete<-  of  each  air  pninp 22.  "  560  " 

Stroke  of  eacli  air  pump 23.63  "  600  " 

Diameter  of  fly-wbeel 29.3  "  8,880  " 

Number  of  grooves  for  2-incli  liemp  ropes 30. 
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The  two  cylinders  on  either  side  are  connected  to  each  other 
bj  strong  intermediate  cast-iron  frames,  allowing  easy  access  to 
the  inside  stuffing-boxes  and  covers.  All  cylinders  are  seated 
on  cast-iron  foundation  plates,  upon  which  they  are  free  to 
slide  longitudinally,  thiis  following  easily  the  expansions  caused 
by  the  heat.  Cylinders  and  covers  are  provided  with  steam 
jackets,  which  are  traversed  by  the  steam  on  its  passage  to  the 
respective  cylinders. 

The  cylindei'S  have  liners  of  a  special,  very  hard  cast-iron 
mixture.  The  steam  distribution  is  effected  by  four  double-seat 
balanced  A'alves,  the  inlet  valves  being  arranged  on  top,  the  dis- 
charge valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

The  engine  frame  is  made  in  two  parts  for  sake  of  easy  trans- 
portation ;  the  part  next  the  cylinders  containing  the  cross- 
head  slides,  the  other  one  the  crank-sliaft  pedestal.  The  two 
parts  are  connected  by  flanges  and  bolts,  and  rest  with  three 
strong  feet  on  the  foundation. 

The  crank-shaft  bearings  are  made  in  four  parts,  adjustable  by 
means  of  wedges ;  the  bearing  surfaces  are  babbitted.  The 
diameter  of  the  crank  shaft  is  1 7.3  inches  in  the  bearings  and 
25.5  inches  in  the  centre.  The  shafts  running  along  the  cylinders 
and  actuating  the  valve  motion  are  driven  by  double  pairs  of 
worm  gears  from  the  crank  shaft.  The  governor  is  also  driven 
by  worm  gearing. 

The  inlet  valves  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder  are  operated 
by  eccentrics  and  a  releasing  gear,  which  is  varied  automati- 
cally by  the  governor  within  the  limits  from  0  to  55  degrees  ;  all 
other  valves  are  operated  by  cams,  which  are  adjustable  by 
hand  within  certain  limits. 

The  governor  is  provided  with  a  safety  arrangement,  which 
automatically  disconnects  the  valve  gear  and  stops  the  engine. 

Each  side  of  the  engine  is  provided  with  its  own  condensa- 
tion, the  air  pumps  being  driven  from  the  main  cranks  by  means 
of  vertical  rods  and  angle-rocking  levers.  The  pumps  are  of 
the  horizontal  type,  double-acting.  Two  horizontal  feed  pumps 
are  bolted  to  the  foundation  frames  of  the  air  pumps  and  also 
driven  from  the  rocking  levers. 

Steam  stop  valve,  secondary  valves,  injection  cocks,  blow-off 
cocks,  etc.,  are  all  operated  from  the  engine  driver's  stand,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  engine. 

The  steam  cylinders   are  lubricated  by  means  of  oil  pumps, 
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the  crank-shaft  bearings  by  rotary  piiiups,  which  keep  the  oil 
in  constant  circnhation. 

Convenient  platforms  are  provided  ahing  the  cylinders,  allow- 
ing easy  access  to  the  valves,  valve  gear,  etc. 

The  fly-wheel  is  of  the  built-up  type  generally  used  in 
America.  It  jiractically  consists  of  two  independent  wheels 
bolted  to  each  other  at  the  rims.  The  arms,  12  for  each  wheel, 
are  cast  hollow  and  secured  to  the  hub  and  rim  by  four  strong 
bolts.     The  wheel  weighs  78  tons. 

A  barring  *  engine  is  arranged  for  turning  the  engine  slowly ; 
its  gearing  is  automatically  disengaged  as  soon  as  the  main 
engine  begins  to  run  by  itself. 

For  steam  generation  1 1  horizontal  Cornwall  boilers  are  pro- 
vided, each  having  754  square  feet  heating  surface,  and  19.4 
square  feet  grate  surface.  These  boilers,  which  have  also  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros.,  are  made  of  Siemens-Martin 
steel.  Their  diameter  is  6  feet,  length  over  all  28  feet  10 
inches,  diameter  of  corrugated  fine  37A  inches  to  41i  inches. 
Above  each  boiler  and  connected  with  it  at  the  back  end  by 
short  pipes  of  1(5  inches  diameter,  are  two  horizontal  steam 
drums  of  24  inches  diameter  and  26  feet  long,  through  whicli 
the  steam  passes  on  its  way  to  the  engine. 

The  combustion  gases,  after  tbeir  passage  through  tlio  boiler 
flue  and  along  the  shell,  r(>tnrii  along  these  drums,  thus  com- 
pletely drying  the  steam. 

The  engine  was  started  early  in  1895,  and  accurate  consump- 
tion trials  were  made  in  August  of  the  same  year  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  mill  and  the  builders.  The  principal  results  are 
given  bcl  )w.  Diagrams  were  taken  every  fifteen  minutes  from 
every  cylinder  end.  The  indicator  springs  were  repeatedly 
tested  before  and  after  the  trials,  and  the  average  of  the  scales 
thus  obtained  was  taken  as  base. 

The  principal  trials  were  carried  out  on  August  lOtli  and 
17th  ;  their  duration  had  to  be  limited  to  about  five  hours  for 

*  As  barring  engines  nro  apparently  not  in  use  in  Ameiicii,  though  universal 
abroad  on  large  engines,  it  niuy  be  of  interest  to  explain  that  they  are  small 
engines  with  a  gear  on  lh°ir  ninin  shafis  standing  beside  the  fly-wheel  of  the 
main  engine.  The  gear  teeth  mesh  into  teeth  cast  in  the  face,  tlio  edge,  or  the 
inside  of  the  fly-wheel  rim,  and  turn  the  engine  over  when  steam  is  not  on. 
When  the  engine  starts  with  its  own  steam,  and  the  rim  moves  fiister  than  the 
driving  gear  of  the  barring  engine,  the  latter  ia  so  arranged  aa  to  throw  promptly 
out  of  gear. 
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each  trial,  as  the  working  conditions  of  the  mill  would  not  allow 
to  go  beyond  this  limit. 


PRINCIPAL   RESULTS. 

No.  of  test L  II. 

Date August  10 

Duration minutes      306  322 

Number  of  diagrams  taken 8  x  20  8  .x  23 

Steam  pressure  at  the  entr-nnce  of  fiist 

rv-linder lbs.           1.53  1.5.5 

Vacuum  on  right  side  of  engine,  height 

of  mercury ins.        27  ,^6  27iV 

Vacuum  on  left  side,  height  of  mercury  ins.        27^%  ■   2'^ 

Revolutions  per  minute 56.23  56.28 

I.H.P.* I. H. P.  1,897  1,860 

Feed  water  consumption  per  hour. .. .  lbs.     21,710  21,148 
Water  condensed  in  main  steam  pipe 

per  hour lbs.       172.8  90.4 

Steam  cnnsumptioii  of  engine  (all  jack- 
ets included) lbs.     21,538  21.058 

Steam   consumptiou  per  I.   H.   P.  and 

hour lbs.      11.373  11.330 

Average 

Number  of  boilers  at  work 8  7 

Total  he.iiing  surface  at  work sq.  ft.     6.028  5,274 

English  coal  burnt  per  hour lbs.       2,496  2,489 

Englishcal  burnt  per  LH.  P.  and  hour  lbs.       1.316  1.338 

Average 
Water  evaporated  per  sq.  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  and  hour lbs.        3.6  4.0 

Water  evaporated  by  1  lb.  of  coal. .. .  lbs.        8.78  8.49 

Ave  I  age 


III. 
August 

272 
8x20 


IV. 

17 


327 
x23 


1.56.4       157.2 


27i 

27L 

27A 

371 

56.18 

56.18 

1,875 

1,848 

21,315 

20,731 

79.4 

79.4 

21,236 

20,652 

11.830 

11.177 

11.302 

7 

7 

5,274 

5,274 

2,385 

2,154 

1.273 

1.167 

1.274 

4.07 

3.9i 

8.97 

9.62 

8.965 

Bemarl-. — The  boilers  had  been  at  work  for  from  six  to  nine- 
teen weeks  without  being  cleaned,  and  the  attendance  of  the  fires 
left  much  to  be  desired  ;  besides,  the  duration  of  each  trial  was 
very  restricted.  These  circumstances  may  largely  account  for 
the  difierences  and  the  somewhat  unfavorable  results  of  evapora- 
tion. In  another  plant  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  exactly  the  same 
boilers  and  the  same  kind  of  coal,  10.2  to  10.4  pounds  of  water 
were  evaporated  at  regular  daily  work,  as  evinced  by  numerous 
trials  extending  over  a  considerable  length  of  time. 


The  load  has  since  been  increased  to  2,300-2,400  I.  II.  P. 
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Extrnctfrom  the  official  report  upon  the  Consumption  Trials  of  the 
Horizontal  Triple  Krpansiim  Sulzer  Steam  Engine  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  C.  F.  Solb)ig  Sons,  Chemnitz  {Germany),  December,  \%'d5. 

(From  reports  of  the  Saxon  Boiler  Inspection  Co.,  office  in  Chemnitz.) 

The  princii^al  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows : 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder 20.5  inches.    530  mm. 

"  "intermediate  "        31.5       "        800  mm. 

"         "low-pressure         "       47.25     "     l,200uim. 

Stroke 55.2       "     1,400  mm. 

Revolutions  per  minute 66. 

The  high-pi-essure  and  intermediate  cylinders  are  arranged  in 
tandem,  acting  on  one  crank  ;  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  placed 
opposite,  acting  on  the  second  crank.  The  cranks  are  coupled 
under  90  degrees. 

There  were  two  principal  trials  made  with  the  engine,  one 
under  ordinary  working  load,  the  other  with  electric  light  added. 
Steam  was  supplied  by  two  Cornwall  boilers  of  969  square 
feet  heating  surface  and  31  square  feet  grate  surface  each. 

The  steam  was  lightly  superheated,  as  indicated  in  the  table 

below. 

RESULTS. 

Trinl  I.  Trial  11. 

Duration  of  trial Minutes  204  279 

Total  consumption  of  feed  water lbs.  23,244  36,763 

Water  condensed  in  main  steam  pipe lbs.  94.6  114.4 

Percentage  of  coudensed  water  to  total  feed 

water  p.  c.  0.4  0.3 

Total  steam  consumption  of  engine lbs.          23,148  36.648 

Steam  consumption  per  hour lbs.  6,808  7,881 

Initial  steam  pre.ssure lbs.  per  sq.  in.       168.75  168 

Temperature  of  steam  near  the  engine deg.  F.  386.6  388.4 

Superheating  of  steam deg.  F.  16.2  18.0 

Initial  pressure  in  high-pressure  cylinder.  lbs.  168  167.5 

Cut-off p.  c.  0.16  0.22.5 

Vacuum  in  low-]jressure  cylinder lbs.  per  sq.  in.        13.53  13.88 

Barometer  reading ins.  28.  J  28.1 

Efiiciency  of  condenser p.  c.  0.03  0.93 

Revolutions  per  minute 65.80  65.33 

Piston  speed feet  605  601 

Power  developed. 

I.  CvlincJer ...  I.  II.  P.  257.6  280.5 

II.  Cvlinder I.  H.  P.  149.2  180.5 

III.  Cylinder I.  II.  P.  224.0  274.1 

Total  I.  H.  P.  of  engine I.  H.  P.  630.8  735.1 

Steam  cnnnumption. 

Per  I.  11.  P.  and  liour lbs.  10.80  10.71 
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APPENDIX. 


Since  the  original  body  of  this  paper  was  received  from 
Messrs.  Sulzer,  some  ilhistrative  indicator  cards  (Figs.  258,  259, 
260,  261)  have  been  enclosed  in  a  communication  to  the  under- 
signed, in  which,  furthermore,  certain  views  are  expressed.    The 


1 


cards  are  from  the  Solbrig  engine,  but  are  reproduced  as  typical 
only,  and  ai-e  not  the  exact  cards  taken  in  the  test  of  the  engines 
above  presented.  The  remarks  on  drop,  jacket  practice,  and  on 
superheating  are  quoted  with  the  more  pleasure  as  tliey  express 
the  very  large  experience  of  this  Swiss  firm  ou  matters  which 
are  still  much  debated  iu  this  country. 
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Extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Carl  Sulzer : 

•'  I  send  you  enclosed  two  sets  of  indicator  cards  (Figs.  258  to  201).  The  dia- 
grams of  all  our  triple-expansion  engines  are  very  much  alike,  so  that  these 
may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

"As  regards  drop  Letween  the  cylinders,  we  find  fiom  theoretical  consider- 
ations, as  well  as  from  our  extended  experience,  that  such  should  be  entirely 
avoided  if  the  very  best  economy  is  to  be  obtained.  You  will  find  oviT  diagrams 
in  accordance  witli  this  consideration. 

"  As  regards  jacket  steam,  our  practice  is  to  pass  the  working  steam  first  into 
the  jacket  aud  then  into  the  bore  of  each  cylinder  in  succession.  From  a  good 
many  comparative  trials  we  find  this  .system  the  best,  everythiug  considered. 
We  have  formerly  tried  the  beating  of  all  jackets  by  direct  steam,  al^o  the 
heating  of  tubular  receivers,  but  have  found  no  advantage  in  so  doing.  With 
our  present  system  the  jackets  are  very  well  dmined  ;  there  is  no  chance  for  nil 
accumulating  ;  the  pipiug  and  corresponding  losses  are  considerably  reduced  ; 
the  low-pre.*sure  cylinders  need  not  be  made  strong  enough  to  carry  boiler  pres- 
sure ;  their  radiation  is  reduced,  etc. 

"  As  to  Buperheati:ig,  we  generally  do  it  by  means  of  spiral  coils  ;  there  is 
a  large  variety  of  designs  for  the  various  types  of  boilers. 

"  You  must  not  consider  the  plan  of  our  Wiuterthur  works  (Fig.  2G2),  which  I 
enclose,  as  model  works  in  every  respect.  They  have  grown  up  by  degrees,  and 
I  feel  sure  there  are  many  points  which  could  be  improved  upon  if  the  works 
were  to  be  built  anew.  A  good  many  of  our  latest  macliine  tools  have  been 
ordered  from  America.  For  special  machinery  we  have  a  separate  drawing  office, 
and  have  designed  and  built  quite  a  number  of  machines  and  appliances  of  a 
special  nature  which  are  not  in  the  general  market. 

"  Yours  truly, 

Carl  yui.zEn." 

DISCUSSION. 

J//-,  (tco.  I.  Eockioooil. — Mr.  Hill  deserves  praise  for  his  enter- 
prise in  securing  these  drawings  and  data  for  publication  in  the 
Transa<iio7i.s,  thereby  fastening  the  attention  of  the  engineers  of 
this  Society  upon  the  sii(;cessful  j)ractice  in  steam-engine  con- 
struction of  Messrs.  Stilzer  Brothers. 

The  chief  difference  between  tliese  engines  and  those  common 
with  us  lies  of  course  in  the  valves  and  valve  gear  employed. 
That  the  double-beat  poppet  valve  has  remained  in  the  back- 
ground of  American  favor  is  easily  explained  on  other  grounds 
than  those  of  intrinsic  merit.  Undoubtedly  the  principal  cause 
of  the  neglect  of  the  poppet  valve  in  America  was  the  choice  of 
the  rotary  form  of  valve  by  George  H.  Corliss  wlien  he  intro- 
duced the  automatic  cut-off  principle  of  conti-oUing  the  speed  of 
steam  engines  so  widely  and  so  quickly  throughout  the  world. 
The  overshadowing  genius  of  Mr.  Corli>s  as  a  steam  engineer 
and  as  a  manufacturer  of  tiie  Corliss  wrist-plate  gear,  which  is 
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not  applicable  to  workiug  jiopjiet  valves,  prevented  the  growth 
of  any  other  kind  of  gear  in  the  United  States  up  to  a  very 
recent  period. 

Howevei',  the  poppet  valve  has  not  been  entirely  overlooked 
here.  For  the  past  forty  years  the  Pntnara  Machine  Company, 
of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  have  built  engines  of  unsurpassed 
workmanship,  equipped  with  a  very  simple  and  excellent  form 
of  poppet  valve  gear.  The  double-beat  valves  differ  from  those 
of  the  Sulzer  type  in  respect  of  the  shape  of  the  seats,  which  are 
flat  instead  of  bevelled.  Of  late  years  the  Nordberg  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Milwaukee,  of  which  company  Mr.  B.  V. 
Nordberg  of  this  Society  is  vice-president  and  mechanical 
engineer,  has  been  in  the  field  with  a  gear  almost  like  that  of 
Sulzer  Brothers. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  no  other  valve  has 
been  produced  which  is  superior  in  form  for  dealing  with  the 
high  pressures  now  becoming  so  common  with  us.  That  the 
claim  of  Messrs.  Sulzer  Brothers  regarding  the  permanent 
tightness  of  the  poppet  value  is  true,  I  know  of  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  yet  to  find  an  instance  of  a  cylinder  with 
rotaiy  or  slide  valves  which  is  as  tight  under  140  pounds  steam 
pressure  as  the  poppet  valve  cylinders  have  been  with  which  I 
have  had  to  do.  Moreover,  the  assertion  is  sustained  by  the 
very  fine  records  of  performance  given  in  connection  with  the 
descriptions  of  these  three  engines,  which  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  absolute  tightness  of  valve  closure. 

Two  important  novelties  to  an  American  engineer  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  sectional  elevation  of  the  upright  engine  shown 
in  Fig.  253  and  Fig.  254.  One  is  the  design  of  the  cylinder 
heads.  Possibly  there  is  no  difficulty  in  packing  the  two  annu- 
lar joints  between  the  upper  end  of  each  cylinder  with  its 
jacket  and  the  cylinder  cover.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  out- 
side joint  of  the  two  could  be  made  tight ;  and  under  the  system 
of  jacketing  employed  it  is  of  less  consequence  if  a  slight  leak 
existed  at  the  inside  joint  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  between 
the  jacket  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  than  would  be  the  case 
if  live  steam  were  contained  in  the  jacket.  As  it  is,  there  is  no 
danger  of  getting  up  boiler  pressure  on  the  low-pressure  piston 
with  steam  on  the  jacket  and  the  engine  shut  down.  The  other 
novelty  of  design  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  air  pump  and 
the  novelty  of  the  method  of  maintaining  the  vacuum.     This 
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metliocl  seems  to  me  an  ideal  way  when  there  is  sufficient  head 
to  the  water  used  for  condensing  jjurposes. 

The  first  point  of  interest  to  note  is  the  remarkable  difference 
in  economy  between  the  performance  of  the  engine  described  on 
page  810  and  that  of  a  Sulzer  en;;:;inG  of  the  same  size  and  run 
under  the  same  conditions,  built  two  or  three  years  before  and 
tested  l)y  Professor  Schroter.  This  test  is  recorded  by  Profes- 
sor Denton  on  page  13ti7  of  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Transactions.  Its 
cylinders  are,  roughlj^  20  inches,  SO  inches,  and  47  inches  by 
55.2  inches  stroke.  It  ran  at  a  speed  of  66.4  revolutions.  The 
steam  pressure,  however,  was  only  145  pounds  against  168 
pounds  in  this  case.  The  steam  was  superheated  16  degrees  in 
the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Hill.  The  test  of  this  engine  gives 
the  water  consumption  as  12.73  pounds  against  a  performance 
of  10.75  in  the  paper.  The  difference  represents  a  saving,  due 
to  superheating  and  to  the  use  of  steam  of  25  poimds  higher 
pressure,  of  15.6  per  cent.  But  the  18  inches  and  44  inches  by 
72  inches  tandem  compound  engine  at  the  Grosvenor  Dale  Com- 
pany's plant  ran  under  the  same  conditions,  rouglily,  as  the 
engine  tested  by  Professor  Schi'oter.  The  steam  consumption 
was  found  by  Mr.  Barrus  to  be  12.47  pounds  per  I.  H.  P.  per 
hour.  This  shows  that  the  compound  does  better  than  the  Sul- 
zer triple  expansion  when  the  two  are  run  under  conditions 
which  are  comparable. 

The  performances  of  these  three  Sulzer  engines  are  extremely 
good,  of  course.  The  engines  worked  under  the  very  best  con- 
ditions. They  are  all  big  engines,  working  with  tight  valves 
and  pistons,  extra  high  steam  pressure,  moderate  speed,  efiicient, 
well-balanced  jacket  action,  superheated  steam,  unusually  good 
degree  of  vacuum  in  condenser,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
poppet  valve  was  used.  This  valve  has  one  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  multiported  slide  valves  in  that  it  presents  a 
minimum  of  condensing  area  for  a  given  port  area. 

If  Mr.  Hill  wants  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  compound 
engine,  he  will  have  to  quote  tests  of  the  same  engine  run  with 
and  without  its  intermediate  cylinder.  Tests  of  Sulzer  triple 
expansion  engines  cannot  be  justly  compared  with  compound 
engine  performance  unless  the  comparative  conditions  are  also 
carefully  weighed.  I  certainly  should  not  be  justified  in  com- 
paring the  results  given  in  the  paper  with  those  obtained  by 
SchrGter  from  a  compound  engine  which   he  tested,  finding  a 
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steam  consumption  of  but  10.2  pounds.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  tliat  the 
compound  engine  has  yielded  the  very  least  consumption  of 
steam  per  I.  H.  P.  and  per  hour  of  all  types  of  engines  T\"hich 
have  been  tested.  This  fact  signifies  less  to  us  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Schmidt  engine  tested  by  Schroter  was  supplied 
with  steam  highly  superheated. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  the  mills  of  New  England  there  are 
compound  engines  at  work  wliich  are  as  economical  as  any  triple 
or  higher  multiple  cylinder  mill  engine  in  that  region,  and  if 
the  compound  engine  could  be  found  which  works  with  tight 
poppet  valves,  good  jacket  action,  170  pounds  initial  pressure, 
28  inches  of  vacuum  in  the  condenser — in  other  words,  under 
conditions  comparable  with  the  conditions  of  operation  of  the 
Sulzer  engine — then  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  steam  per  delivered 
horse-power  per  hour  would  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  Sulzer,  good  as  that  record  is. 

Prnf.  I).  S.  Jacobus. — I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Hill  to 
state  authorities  for  the  tests  given  in  the  paper.  If  the  tests 
were  made  by  the  engine  builders  there  is  a  feeling  with  many 
of  us  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  get  them  too 
low.  As  Mr.  Eockwood  has  said,  a  test  on  one  of  the  Sulzer  en- 
gines made  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Schroter  gave  a  steam 
consumption  of  12.73  pounds. 

■  In  1S91  Professor  Denton  made  a  comparison  of  compound 
and  triple  engines.  Taking  the  consumption  of  the  compound 
engine  at  13.6,  and  comparing  it  with  the  triple  engine  having  a 
consumption  of  12.4-5  pounds,  he  showed  that  if  we  consider  the 
difference  of  capital  investment  and  depreciation,  the  difference 
was  only  2.3  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  triple  for  a  plant  run  10 
hours  a  day  and  300  days  per  year.  These  results  were  pre- 
sented at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  compound  in  regard  to  capital  invest- 
ment, etc.,  amounted  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  $4 
per  ton. 

If  we  make  the  same  comparison,  taking  the  figures  given  in 
the  paper  and  the  figures  now  claimed  for  compound  engines, 
which  have  also  been  brought  down  about  one  pound  during 
the  last  few  years,  we  will  see  that  the  comparative  results  are 
about  the  same  as  when  the  problem  was  worked  out  by  Profes- 
sor Denton. 
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Let  US  consider  the  figures  in  the  tables  given  in  the  paper. 
The  average  consumption  of  the  first  two  engines  is  11.5 
pounds  per  hour  per  horse-power.  Now,  if  we  add  the  7  per 
cent,  to  allow  for  the  difference  in  the  capital  investment,  etc., 
the  figure  becomes  12.3  pounds.  A  compound  engine  consum- 
ing 12.3  pounds  would,  therefore,  give  the  same  economy  as  the 
triple  engine  consuming  11.5  poiinds  per  hour  per  horse-powei-. 
The  figure  of  12.3  pounds  has  been  attained  in  compound  en- 
gines. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  engine,  tested 
by  Mr.  Dean  and  reported  to  this  Society  at  one  of  the  previous 
meetings,  the  consumption  was  12.16  pounds.  Mr.  Eockwood 
has  also  obtained  figures  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  pounds  and 
lower.  The  figures  which  Mr.  Rockwood  has  just  given  for  a 
compound  engine  tested  bj-  Professor  Schroter  were  obtained 
with  highly  superheated  steam,  and  are,  therefore,  not  directly 
comparable  with  those  obtained  with  steam  not  so  superheated. 

3Ir.  H.  H.  Suplee. — I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  engines ;  but 
it  was  my  privilege  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to  make  a  visit  to 
these  works  of  Messrs.  Sulzer  at  Winterthur  and  to  be  shown 
through  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Carl  Sulzer,  and  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  beautiful  workmanship  put  upon  their  prod- 
ucts. The  establishment  had  been  recommended  to  me  as 
acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  engine-building  works  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  certainly  that  opinion  was  borne  out  by  what  I  saw 
of  this  establishment.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  paper  that  many 
of  the  tools  in  the  shojj  are  of  American  make,  and  I  observed 
also  tliat  many  of  the  remainder  were  European  copies  of 
American  tools.  I  think  many  of  the  tools  came  from  this  city 
of  Hartford.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  fine  workmanship  put 
on  all  of  Messrs.  Sulzer's  work  has  something  to  do  with  the 
high  efficiency  of  these  engines. 

Prof.  R.  II.  Thurston. — It  may  be  interesting  to  place  on  the 
record,  besides  these  figures  for  the  great  engines  of  Sulzer 
Brothers,  the  accomjjanying  set  of  data  from  the  little  engines 
of  Schmidt,  as  recently  sent  me  from  abroad.  The  details  of 
the  trials  which  have  given  these  results  may  be  found  in  the 
Zeiischrift  den  Vereincs  Deuisf/ier  Lu/enieure,  Band  xsxx.  The 
economy  of  these  engines  would  be  several  per  cent,  greater, 
presumably,  were  they  reproduced  on  the  large  scale  of  the 
Sulzer  engines.  This  fact  is  indicated  in  the  table  by  differ- 
ences there  to  be  noted  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  sizes 
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reported  upon.  The  gain  by  snperheiiting  is  seen,  furtliei-,  to 
vary  greatly  witli  size  of  engiue  also,  which  simply  means  that 
the  gain  is  tlie  greater  as  the  cylinder  condensation  which  it  is 
intended  to  reduce,  and  hence  as  its  opportunity  to  produce 
marked  economy,  is  the  greater.  In  the  case  of  the  Sulzer 
engines  superheating  seems  to  have  been  very  moderate,  but 
in  that  case  comparatively  little  is  required  to  check  the  inter- 
nal wastes,  which  must  be  qiiite  small  in  jacketed  engines  of 
that  size.  Effective  superheating,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  internal  waste  by  condensation,  is  seen  to  tend  to 
bring  all  sizes  of  engine  to  a  common  and  high  degree  of  eiBcienc3^ 

These  two  sets  of  figures,  as  supplied  fi'om  the  Sulzer  and 
from  the  Schmidt  engines,  may  be  taken,  I  think,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  best  work  done  in  Europe  to-day. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  work  performed  at 
the  engine  trial  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  jvidge  precisely 
how  much  credit  is  to  be  given  for  figures  which  are  so  extraor- 
dinary. While  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  discounting  them, 
it  is  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  profession  is  likely  to 
desire  the  most  exact  and  minute  statement  of  the  methods 
adopted,  particularly  in  weighing  the  steam  used  and  in  cali- 
brating the  indicator.s.  The  uniformity  of  the  figures  secured, 
as  reported,  from  so  many  engines,  is  an  indication  either  of 
accuracy  or  of  a  constant  soiirce  of  error  in  one  or  the  other,  or 
both  of  these  particulars.  The  high  standard  of  work  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  of  the  firm  building  the  engines, 
and  the  figures  are  those  which  should  be  expected  as  those  of 
maximum  efiiciency,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  best 
designers  and  constructors  at  lower  steam  pressures.  The  ad- 
vances now  in  progress  seem  to  be  mainly,  if  not  altogether, 
due  to  the  adoption  of  higher  pressures  than  formerly.  The 
proportions  of  engine  and  the  speed  of  ])iston  are  practically  the 
same  with  good  builders  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  Steam 
jacketing  is  more  common  in  this  field  of  work  than  with  us,  and 
superlieating  is  more  generally  in  use  and  is  carried  to  a  greater 
degree. 

Taking  the  record  in  this  country  for  the  trij)le-expansion 
engine  operating  at  usual  pressures,  as  125  pounds  or  there- 
about, as  held  by  the  Milwaukee  Pumping  Engine,  and  making 
that  performance  our  standard  for  comparison,  we  should,  with 
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increasing  pressures,  obtain  rediiced  expendihires  of  dry  steam 
in  proportion,  very  nearly  at  least  to  the  quantity 

W  =  a  /  log  j), 

in  which,  for  that  case,  we  have  a  =  25,  nearly.  On  this  basis 
the  consumption  of  steam,  dry  and  saturated,  or  very  slightly 
superheated,  at  higher  pressures  (absolute),  should  be  : 

Steam  Consumption  fou  High  Pressures. 

n.  iV.  }>.  TV-  p.  W. 


100 

13.5 

150 

11.52 

200 

10.81 

no 

13.27 

IGO 

11.43 

235 

10.64 

120 

11.9 

170 

11.21 

350 

10.46 

130 

11.85 

180 

11.11 

275 

10  38 

140 

11.08 

190 

11.10 

.-JOO 

10  13 

The  ideal  engine  gives  two-thirds  these  values,  or  a  trifle 
over,  and  effective  superheating  should  reduce  them  to  values 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  above  table  and  those  for  the 
ideal  case.  The  tabulated  figures  have  been  reduced,  as  already 
seen,  by  Schmidt,  in  this  manner,  by  about  ten  per  cent,  on  small 
engines ;  and  still  better  work  should  be  possible  with  such  very 
large  engines  as  those  taken  for  study  in  this  paper.  The  Mil- 
waukee engine,  reproduced  on  a  double  scale  of  indicated  powei-, 
would  bring  them  down  about  ten  per  cent.,  without  superheat- 
ing further  than  is  required  to  bring  the  steam  to  the  cylinder 
dry.  Making  all  allowances  for  differences  in  size  and  in  con- 
dition of  the  working  fluid  as  to  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is 
iutei'esting  to  observe  that  our  most  successful  designers,  on 
both  sides  the  Atlantic,  are  securing  very  nearly  equal,  and  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable  and  gratifying,  results  in  the  raising  of  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine. 

In  tlie  reduction  of  data  of  this  class  to  a  common  standard 
for  comparison,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  the  system 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

Let  the  curves  shown,  AJi,  CD,  EF,  G H,  /-/(Fig.  263),  re- 
spectively, be  the  graphic  expression  of  the  quantities  of  steam 
per  horse-power  per  hour  for  such  a  temperature  of  feed  water 
and  total  heat  supply  as  may  be  found  best  suited  to  the  case. 
Here  they  are  constructed  for  the  "ideal"  case,  for  the  real  case 
exhibiting  25  per  cent,  extra-thermodynamic  wastes,  and  for  50, 
75,  and  100  jjer  cent.,  added  demand  for  steam,  each  showing  tlie 
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variation  of  the  total  quantity  with  increasing  pressures,  as 
easilj'  computed  by  the  now  familiar  methods  of  our  later  prac- 
tice. In  this  particular  case  the  abscissas  are  taken  as  repre- 
senting with  approximjite  accuracy  both  jjounds  of  steam  and 
thousands  of  B.X.TJ- — an  assumption  which  will  answer  present 
purposes  very  well,  and  quite  satisfactorily  for  most  practical 
purposes,  as  the  two  standards  do  not  vary  very  greatly  within 
ordinary  working  pressures.  Reduce  the  reported  results  of 
trials,  for  the  engines  to  be  compared,  to  a  common  standard  of 
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this  kind,  and  enter  them  on  the  diagram,  each  in  its  proper 
place,  as  shown  roughly  in  this  small  figure.  The  greater  the 
accuracy  demanded,  the  larger  should  be  the  scale  of  the  draw- 
ing; but  I  have  used,  for  this  form  of  record,  a  sheet  of  the 
usual  size  of  the  common  larger  section  papers. 

This  being  done,  it  i.s  seen  at  a  glance  how  the  several  engines, 
or  types  of  engine,  compared  as  thermodynamic  apparatus. 
That  which  gives  a  point  on  the  diagram  nearest  the  ideal  curve, 
measured  horizontally,  is  the  most  perfect  heat  engine.  When 
comparing  engines  employing  superheated  steam,  it  is  necessary, 
for  a  true  comparison,  to  reduce  tlie    consumption   of  steam 
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30  H.-P.  Engine  for 

KoRTiNG  Bros., 

Paris. 

> 
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ll 
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> 
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> 

iS 

176.5 
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345 

568 
34.6 
32.4 
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17.8 
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reported  to  the  cijiiivalent  iu  dry  aud  saturated  vapor  under  tlie 
assumed  standard  conditions.  I  have  placed  on  this  chart  the 
values  for  the  Sulzer  engines  here  reported  and  also  ])revious 
figures  for  the  same  make  of  machine,  as  well  as  several  other 
"  record  breakei's."  The  numerals  attached  to  each  indicate  the 
number  of  cylinders  in  series. 

J//'.  Ilainiltoii  A.  Ilill* — In  introducing  these  interesting  re- 
ports of  the  performance  of  Sulzer  engines  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  my  main  object  was  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
triple  versus  plain  compound  engines  iu  mill  practice,  realizing 
that  there  is  a  strong  belief  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  engineers 
that  for  mill  purposes  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  former  over 
the  latter.  This  belief  finds  exj^ression  in  the  discussions  on  this 
article.  But  the  facts,  outside  some  few  tests  in  New  England, 
do  not  seem  to  warrant  this  view.  In  pumpiug-station  work, 
certainly  there  seems  to  be  a  very  decided  saving  through  the 
use  of  the  triple  form  of  engine.  The  Louisville  engine  referred 
to  by  Professor  Jacobus  as  tested  by  Mr.  Dean,  giving  12.16 
pounds,  shows  a  large  loss  as  compai-ed  with  the  Brookline  pump- 
ing engine  which  was  tested  by  the  Institute  of  Technology  with 
a  result  of  11.22  pounds  of  steam.  The  best  result  of  these 
Sulzer  engines  here  reported  10.71.  Compared  with  even  the 
extraordinary  report  by  Mr.  Barrus  on  the  Grosvenor  Dale  com- 
pound engine  of  12.45  of  which  Mr.  Kockwood  speaks,  fuel  at  $4 
per  ton  would  give  a  saving  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  2)er  year. 

To  get  the  direct  opinion  of  perhaps  the  people  of  the  largest 
experience  in  stationary  practice  in  the  world,  I  put  the  question 
directly  to  Messrs.  Sulzer,  and  they  answered  as  follows  : 

"  Deau  Mr.  Hii.i,: 

"  Replying  to  your  valiieJ  f.ivor  of  May  29tb,  we  find  a  (iiffireiice  of  one  kilo- 
gram (2.20  pounds)  of  steam  consumption  between  compounds  and  triplea  of  the 
larger  sizes  per  liorse-povver  liour,  everything  else  btdng  alike.  The  boiler  plant 
may  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

"  It  is,  of  Course,  a  ciue.stion  of  a  more  expensive  plant  on  one  side  and  a  more 
expensive  coal  bill  on  tlie  other.  This  question  must  be  treated  individually. 
Where  coal  is  not  very  expensive  a  compound  will  be  preferable.  But  in 
Swiizerland,  for  instance,  or  in  large  portions  of  Germany,  Hussi^i,  .•Vustria,  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  most  economical  engine  is  in  ri  ality  the  cheapest." 

Referring  to  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Jacobus  iu  regard 
to  "  authorities  for  the  tests  given  in  this  paper,"  it  appears 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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by  the  original  Gormim  reports  that  the  two  first,  Kouig,  Jr  ,  and 
Morosoff's  Son,  are  trduslations  from  the  Zeitsckri/f  des  J'enines 
Deutschr  Inijcnieiin',  Band  xxxx. — the  same  to  which  Professor 
Thurston  refers  for  his  report  on  the  engines  of  Schmidt.  The 
latter  test,  that  of  Solbrig  Sons,  is  as  stated  in  the  translation 
from  the  reports  of  the  Saxon  Boiler  Inspection  Co.,  office  in 
Chemnitz,  Saxony. 
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Dcrxxxvi.* 
A    POCKET    RECORDER    FOR    TESTS    OF  MATERIALS. 

BV  GC?=.    C.   HBNNINO,   NEW    VORK   C:TV. 

iMcmlicr  of  ilie  Society.) 

Ma\Y  devices  have  been  designed  for  recording  stress-strain 
diagi'ams,  showing  the  beliavior  and  general  characteristics  and 
quality  of  materials,  ranging  in  price  from  §200  to  $2,000  ;  each, 
however,  usually  designed  for  special  work,  or,  moro  generally, 
for  a  particular  machine.  Their  number  is  aLnost  innumerable. 
I  raaj  mention  as  among  the  best  those  of  Wicksteed,  Gray, 
Unwin,  Barr,  Mohr  &  Federhoff,  Olsen,  Riehle,  and  many  others. 
They  are,  however,  rather  for  checking  results  than  for  reliance 
upon  their  cards. 

Not  one  of  them  can  be  transported  and  used  on  machines 
other  than  that  for  which  built,  and  even  where  kej)t  in  order 
they  cannot  be  used  readily,  causing  considerable  loss  of  time  in 
adjustment  and  corrections  for  errors.  The  instrument  which  I 
am  about  to  describe  is  one  desigued  to  be  used  on  any  and  all 
machines  which  have  a  running  poise  weight,  without  causing 
delay  for  adjustment,  the  results  at  the  same  time  being  reliable, 
and  such  that  they  can  be  at  once  interpreted.  Therefore  the 
instrument  must  be  flexible  in  its  application,  equally  handy  for 
large  and  small  test  pieces,  whether  roiind,  square,  or  of  other 
section,  and  the  scale  of  diagram  must  be  at  once  adjustable 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  It  must,  in  fact,  bo  as  universally 
applicable  as  a  steam-engine  indicator,  and  be  so  easy  of  appli- 
cation and  iuterpietatiou  that  iiny  intelligent  person  can  use  it 
without  a  long  course  of  instruction. 

It  must  be  portable  and  compact,  requiring  no  extra  pi-ecau- 
tions  in  adjustment  or  regulation  ;  and,  without  having  the  ac- 
curacy of  an  instrument  of  precision,  must  be  perfectly  relia- 
ble, and  as  correct  as  the  other  apparatus  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  used.     It  must  cover  a  wide  range  of  work  of  short 


*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  tneetitig  (Jlay,  1897)  cf  the  American  Society  of 
Mecliarical  Engineers,  ani\  forming  fart  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  tlio  Transactions. 
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and  loug,  large  and  small  test-pieces,  such  as  are  found  in 
general  use,  and  must  be  applicable  to  liard  and  soft  materials 
as  well. 

Moreover,  it  should  give  a  complete  record  from  beginning  to 
end  of  test,  and  the  more  important  elements  on  an  enlarged, 
and  the  lesser  on  a  natural  scale.  Thus,  while  elongations 
within  the  elastic  limit  are  very  minute  and  miist  be  recorded 
on  a  magnified  scale  which  is  reliable,  changes  of  length  beyond 
this  critical  point  are  very  large,  rapid,  and  variable;  hence 
measurement  with  a  steel  scale  suffices,  and  the  record  on  a 
diagram  may  be  on  actual  scale.  This  change  of  scale  must, 
however,  be  positive,  controllable,  and  at  a  fixed  instant  or 
point,  and  miist  not  introduce  errors  in  the  record. 

In  case  of  materials  of  slight  extensibility,  however,  the 
entire  record  should  be  on  one  scale  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
the  instrument  should  be  so  attached  that  it  does  not  nick  or 
injure  the  material  so  as  to  affect  its  point  of  rupture  or  strengtli. 

As  materials  under  test  change  shape  rapidly  and  constantly, 
the  iustriiment  must  be  so  designed  that  this  variation  does  not 
introduce  errors  by  slipping  or  tilting  or  otherwise. 

Means  must  be  readily  applicable  which  will  check  the  accu- 
racy of  the  instrument  at  all  times.  If  an  instrument  fulfilling 
all  of  these  conditions  can  really  be  constructed  at  a  reasonable 
price,  it  seems  that  its  general  introduction  in  the  kit  of  every 
engineer  who  has  to  deal  with  the  strength  of  materials  would 
be  an  easy  task,  and  once  its  usefulness  is  demonsti-ated  it 
would  become  a  necessary  adjunct  in  all  work,  especially  as  it 
does  not  increa.se  the  cost. 

As  materials  are  generally  tested  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
no  lasting  record  of  the  qualities  that  are  claimed  to  have  been 
found,  and  a  test  cannot  be  repeated  ujjon  the  same  piece  of 
material.  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  many  projierties  of 
materials  cannot  be  determined  except  by  an  autographic  stress- 
strain  diagram.  The  curves  obtained  vary  according  to  the 
treatment  which  the  material  has  been  subjected  to,  and  anneal- 
ing or  straining  produces  such  marked  results  that  an  auto- 
graphic record  would  at  once  indicate  how  the  material  hns 
been  treated.  Hardening,  cold  rolling,  tempering,  and  other 
processes  are  made  apparent  by  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  curves. 

With  the  use  of  such   recorder  it  would   become   instantly 
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apparent  whether  material  had  been  previously  iuteutionally 
strained  to  raise  the  elastic  limit,  as  is  well  known  to  have  been 
done.  Overheating  of  material  would  be  clearly  indicated  by 
the  change  in  the  curve,  and  the  general  nniformit}'  of  any  lot  of 
material  could  be  readily  determined. 

When  it  is  further  stated  that  the  apparatus  is  equally  appli- 
cable for  compression  tests  and  that  it  can  be  used  equally  well 


i 


in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  position,  its  general  usefulness  will 
become  apparent.  A  number  of  diagrams  obtained  by  this  in- 
strument are  added,  and  will  show  plainly  the  wide  range  which 
its  use  covers. 

There  are  curves  (Figs.  2(58,  etc.)  of  No.  (J  wire,  12  inches  long, 
of  200,000  pounds  tenacity  and  6  per  cent,  elongation ;  of  i  inch 
rivet  rods,  annealed  and  uuannealed,  8  inches  long ;  of  structural 
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steel,  li  inches  x  i  inch,  showing  a  strength  of  70,000  pounds 
and  elongation  of  3-4  per  cent.,  and  of  hard  drawn  copper. 

In  every  case  the  elastic  limit  and  yield  point,  as  well  as 
maximum  load,  and  load  at  breaking  point,  are  clearly  defined, 
and  the  question  of  where  or  what  are  elastic  limit  and  yield 
point  is  at  once  settled.  The  curves  also  allow  the  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  (E)  modulus  of  elasticity,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  factor,  but  rarely  determined,  because  very  difficult  to 
obtain  with  any  degree  of  precision,  also  requiring  great  cai"e, 
much  patience,  time,  and  a  careful  observer. 

There  is  another  iise  to  which  this  instrument  can  be  put  :  it 
is  to  act  as  a  check  or  controller  upon  the  actions  of  the  person 
charged  with  operating  tlie  testing  machine,  who  is  generally 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  material  made  at  his  works  to  be 
able  to  "  jockey  "  the  machine  so  that  the  material  apparently 
gives  results  which  fill  specification  requirement. 

Another  possibility  is  that  cheaper  men  may  be  engaged  to 
make  tests  of  materials  than  is  now  the  custom,  when  accurate 
results  are  desired,  for  the  actual  production  of  a  record  of  test 
will  become  a  clerical  matter  rather  than  the  work  of  an  expert, 
the  records  being  all  interpreted  by  the  expert  or  chief  engineer 
who  remains  in  his  office.  The  ajjparatus  (Figs.  264  and  275) 
consists  of  two  hinged  symmetrical  frames  A  and  B  (Fig.  26.5  >, 
which  surround  the  test-piece  and  are  attached  to  it  automati- 
cally at  the  standard  gauge  length.  The  frames  are  hinged  by 
taper  pins  and  plugs  c  and  J\  and  are  provided  at  the  centre  of 
opposite  sides  with  spring  cushioned  bushes  C;  these  bushes 
are  nicely  fitted  to  the  holes  in  the  fi-ames,  and  are  allowed  to 
move  forward  and  back  by  the  play  of  the  springs  I).  Through 
these  bushes,  screws  //,  with  hardened  ends  shaped  like  knife- 
edges,  pass.  The  frames  are  provided,  one  with  rods  iV,,  the 
other  with  tubes  N'  fitting  the  latter-,  so  that  one  frame  steadies 
the  other  ( Fig.  266).  These  rods  are  of  proper  length  to  keep  the 
frames  a  certain  distance  apart  in  order  that  the  knife-edge  screws 
bear  on  the  test-piece  at  fixed  lengths.  These  rods  allow  ready 
motion  of  either  frame  in  the  direction  of  axis  of  test-piece. 
The  frame  A  has  two  arms  g,  one  on  either  side,  for  carrying  the 
wheel  i^'aud  drum  G,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left  (Fig.  267).  The 
wheel  /'  is,  however,  connected  to  g  by  the  link  E  and  screw  [k,  so 
that  it  can  swing  to  and  from  the  marking  point  at  will.  This 
wheel  F  revolves  freely  about  the  stud  /  carried  by  E. 
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Tlie  frame  .1  cai'ries  auotliev  most  important  member,  a  par- 
allel motion,  such  as  is  found,  on  any  steam  engine  indicator ; 
this  mechanism  rests  on  a  bar  7?,  carr^^iuf^  two  tubes  Z,  which 
slide  nicely  on  two  rods  Lj  screwed  into  the  frame  ^i  at  a,  and 
is  operated  by  a  connecting  rod  '  (f '  secured  to  frame  B  at  '  Ik 

This  bar  also  carries  on  its  upper  side  a  hooked  rod  r,  which 
is  adjustable  and  which    hooks  over  one  of  the  levers  of  the 


parallel  motion  when  it  has  reached  any  desired  position.  The 
marking  point  of  this  motion  touches  the  paper  wraj^ped  around 
the  drum  <"/ ;  the  latter  is  revolved  by  a' string  (S'  lapped  around 
it,  one  end  being  tied  to  the  poise  weight  on  the  beam,  the  other 
carryi!;^J  a  small  balance  weight.  The  string,  of  course,  passes 
over  conveniently  located  pulleys,  to  bo  i)roperly  guided. 

ArrLK'ATION. 

The  screws  7/ are  advanced  so  that  their  ends  are  separated 
by  a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  test-piece  less  about 
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{'fi  inch  ;  a  slicet  of  paper  is  wrapped  arouiul  the  drum  and  hehl 
in  place  by  rubber  bands  or  chimps;  tlie  frames  .1  and  7?  arc 
then  opened  and  phvced  around  the  test-piece,  and  A  is  closed, 
dropping  plug /'into  place;  this  operation  holds  the  instrument 
iu  place.  Now  the  upj^er  frame  B  is  closed  in  the  same  manner. 
This  attaches  the  instrument  on  test-piece  at  the  gauge  length. 
Now  the  string  is  tied  to  poise  and  bal- 
ance weight,  is  then  wrapped  around  the 
drum  once,  the  drum  is  turned  slightly  so 
that  the  pencil  of  parallel  motion  bears 
against  tlie  paper,  and  the  instrument  is 
ready  for  woi"k. 

To  show  that  the  stretch  of  the  string  ^ 

does  not  introduce  measurable  errors,  a 
piece  of  the  string  used,  4  feet  long,  was 
loaded  with  various  weights  running  iip 
to  241  ounces. 

The  stretch  of  the  string  under  these 
l  ads  was  as  follows  : 

23  =  .085  T'Til 

5    =.165 

73  = .260 
13i  =  .360 
16i  = .430 
24   =  .620 

Then,  after  stretching  and  releasing  the 
string  repeatedly,  the  stretch  was  always 
iiniformly  \  inch  for  7  oiinces  load  on  the 
4-foot  string  ;  hence,  as  the  load  on  the 
string  is  about  2  ounces  at  most,  the 
total  initial  stretch  of  4  feet  of  the  string 
would  be  0.07  inch.  And  as  the  variation 
of  load  on  string  is  never  over  i  ounce, 
this  previous  stretch  varies  less  than  ^y,j-, 
inch,  or  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  instrument  even  when  a 
load  of  75,000  pounds  on  a  100,000  pounds  machine  is  weighed. 
As  most  readings  are  within  this  limit  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  stretch  of  the  string  does  not  introduce  any  errors  which 
will  at  all  affect  the  accuracy  or  usefulness  of  the  instrument. 
If,'howevei',  a  fine  steel  wire  is  used,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
scale  of  loads  will  be  entirely  free  from  error.  Proof  of  this  is 
given  in  explanation  of  diagrams. 


Fig.  2(>G. 
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To  mark  off  the  scale  for  load,  the  poise  is  aclvancsd,  .and.  for 
every  1,000  pound  mark  reached  on  the  beam,  a  mark  is  made 
on  the  paper  on  the  drum.     As  the   tension  on  the  string  is 
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always  constant,  being  reguhited  by  tlie  balance  weight,  the 
string,  being  of  the  stretchless  kind,  retains  an  exact  length, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  the  scales  laid  oflf  on  the  diagrams.  The 
line  thus  drawn   on   the  drum   serves  as  a  zero  or  base  line ; 
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another  is  ilrawu  at  right  angles  to  it  by  ruuuiug  the  marker 
up  and  down. 

Now  the  test  can  proceed,  and  the  only  precaution  necessary 
is  to  keep  the  weighing  beam  exactly  at  its  central  or  floating 
position  throughout  the  test. 

When  the  material  has  stretched  somewhat,  a  sudden  change 
of  stretch  will  be  observed,  very  soon  followed  by  a  much  more 
rapid  change.  The  first  change  indicates  the  "elastic  limit ";  the 
second,  the  "yield  jjoint."  Supposing  that  the  material  is  a  hard 
one,  with  very  little  deformation  before  rupture,  the  whole  curve 
is  drawn  out  on  the  magnified  scale.  Should  the  material  be 
iron,  steel,  copper,  or  other  highly  extensible  material,  then  to 
record  the  stretch  to  the  breaking  point  would  require  a  very 
long  drum ;  in  the  case  of  a  rod  of  steel  S  inches  long  with  30 
per  cent,  stretch  this  would  require  a  cb"um  12  inches  long  and 
more,  and  a  parallel  motion  which  ■would  be  very  large,  clumsy, 
and  expensive.  As  a  result  the  apparatus  ■would  be  unwieldy 
and  almost  impossible  to  use.  Moreover,  the  elongation  up  to 
yield  point  alone  need  be  determined  ■with  great  accuracy,  and 
as  the  permanent  elongation  is  never  measured  closer  than  is 
possible  with  a  steel  scale,  it  need  not  be  recorded  with  greater 
nicety.  Now,  as  the  stretch  of  all  structural  material  up  to  the 
yield  point  is  always  less  than  j\  inch  on  an  S-inch  length,  the 
hooked  rod  C'is  so  adjusted  that  at  the  instant  of  yj;-inch  stretch 
it  arrests  the  parallel  motion,  and  causing  it  to  slide  as  a  unit 
on  the  rods  L^.  As  the  parallel  motion  multiplies  10  times  this 
stretch  will  be  recorded  as  1  inch  on  the  paper.  After  this 
instant  all  further  stretch  is  recorded,  actual  or  natural  scale. 
Hence,  to  measure  the  total  elongation  at  instant  of  rupture, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  measure  the  elongation  as  shown 
on  the  record  and  deduct  j%  inch  from  it.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  record  all  tests  on  a  drum  4  inches 
high. 

The  drum  chosen  in  this  apparatus  has  a  diameter  of  about 
'2  inches,  or  a  length  of  circumference  of  6i-  inches.  If  a  longer 
record  is  desirable  the  drum  is  allowed  to  revolve  as  often  as 
necessary  or  a  larger  drum  is  used,  the  curves  then  being  con- 
tinuous ai'ound  the  drum. 

As  the  weighing  beams  on  testing  machines  are  generally  50 
inches  long,  this  would  require  8  revolutions  of  drum  for  100,000 
pounds  load  ;  however,  in  ordinary  testing,  loads  do  not  usually 
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exceed  50,000  pounds,  corresponding  to  a  travel  of  poise  of 
about  25  inches,  or  4  revolutious  of  a  2  inch  di-um.  As  tbis  is 
still  too  large  the  motion  is  reduced  by  a  set  of  very  liglit 
pulleys,  over  which  the  string  runs  a  proper  number  of  times 
to  obtain  the  desired  length  of  diagram. 

When  the  test-piece  breaks,  the  instrument  separates  into 
two  parts,  thereby  preventing  any  injury  to  i;.  The  rods  3', 
and  Zi  simply  draw  out  of  the  tubes  y  and  Z,  while  the 
parallel  motion  remains  suspended  from  the  upper  frame  by 
the  connecting  rod.  The  parts  are  all  so  light  that  even  con- 
siderable shock  will  not  injure  them ;  the  knife-edges  also  allow 
a  small  amount  of  slip  on  the  test-piece  at  instant  of  rupture, 
and  this  also  protects  the  instrument. 

It  is,  however,  importnut  to  take  one  precaution  to  avoid 
injury  at  instant  of  rupture,  viz.:  the  gripping  wedges  must  be 
blocked,  so  that  they  cannot  fly  out  of  place  and  allow  the  paits 
of  the  t?st-piece  to  do  likewise. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  instrument  is  exceedingly  compact ; 
that  the  parallel  motion  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  test- 
piece,  and  that  hence  distortion  of  the  frame  will  produce  only 
a  minimum  error.  The  parallel  motion  also  is  so  light,  and 
requires  such  a  ver}'  slight  force  to  move  it,  that  this  cannot 
produce  errors,  especially  as  this  force  is  constant  for  all 
positions  of  the  mai-king  point. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  use  the  instrument  on  longer  test- 
pieces,  such  as  wire,  usually  tested  in  12-inch  length,  it  simplj- 
becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  longer  connecting  rod  to 
actuate  the  parallel  motion. 

For  recording  compression  tests  it  is  only  necessary  to  substi- 
tute a  shorter  connecting  rod,  so  that  the  marking  point  will 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  drum  at  the  beginning  of  the  test, 
instead  of  at  the  bottom,  as  shown. 

Again,  should  it  be  desirable  to  make  alternating  compres- 
sion and  tension  tests,  it  only  becomes  necessary  to  use  a  con- 
necting rod  which  will  set  the  marking  point  at  the  middle  of 
the  drum  instead  of  either  the  top  or  bottom.  No  other  prepa- 
rations or  precautions  are  necessary. 

Ca>\l  1  (Fig.  268)  gives  the  record  of  two  No.  6  wires,  elonga- 
tion multiplied  4  times,  length  of  test-piece  8  inches ;  loads 
equal  actual  travel  of  poise  on  beam. 

Card  2  (Fig.  2G9)  gives  the  record  of  a  No.  3  wire,  elongation 
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multii^lied  5  times,  length  of  test-piece  1'2  iuclies ;  loails  equal 
actual  -i  times  travel  of  poise  ou  beam. 


Card  3 
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E. =28,210,000 
E.L.=  165,900 
Y.P.=  I72,700 
T.S.=196,900 


No.  3 
Dec.  7,  1896. 

J. A.  Roebllng's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
No.  6  Wire,  I92"cliam. 

Gov.  &  Ginc.  Biidf.e 


C'lrJ  3  iFig.  270)  gives  the  record  of  test  of  a  No.  6  wire,  in 
which  the  travel  of  the  poise  on  the  beam  of  a  10,000-pound 
machine  is  reduced  to  „ ;  the  elongation  to  rupture  being  multi- 
plied by  5. 

Curd  '1  ■  Fig.  271  >  gives  the  record  of  two  hard  drawn  copper 
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wires,  Nos.  1  aud  2,  12iucli  length,  oxtensiou  to  riiptui-e  luulti- 
l)lied  by  5. 

Ciiid  5  (Fig.  272 1  is  of  a  piece  of  structural  steel  U  x  ^  iucli, 
8  inches  long,  elongation  multiplied  bv  4  up  to  a  length  of 
.095  inch ;  after  that  record  is  natural  scale,  after  point  "  a  "  to 
rupture. 

Van!  6  (Fig.  273)  is  of  ^-inch  rod,  rivet  steel,  s  inches  long,  not 
annealed,  elongation  multiplied  5  times  to  point  "«,"  or  .lifi 
iucli ;  after  that  point  record  is  on  natural  scale  to  rupture. 

Card  7  (Fig.  274 1  is  of  same  steel,  but  annealed  ;  all  other  facts 
sam  -.  as  in  Card  6. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  cards  except  No.  G  iFig.  273)  have  the 
scale  of  weights  marked  on  them,  and  the  uniformity  of  divisions 
will  be  readily  seen. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  this  regularity,  the  spaces  on  Cards  o 
and  7  have  been  measured  aud  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

In  Card  5 — 

0  -  10.000  =  4  89  inclies,  or  2.045  pnunds  per  iucli. 

10-20,000  =  4.92       •'         "2,032       

20-33,000  =  4.95       •■        ■■2,020        

30  -  40.000  =  4.98       ■'        '■  2,008       

In  Card  7 — 

0  —  10,000  =  4.90  inclies,  or  2,040  pounds  per  squjire  inch. 

10-20,000  =  4.93       '■  "2,0-22       ' 

20-30,000  =  4.90      ■'  -2,016       

30-40,000  =  4.99      •'  '■2,004       

It  will  be  seen  that  these  differences  are  entirely  negligible, 
being  much  smaller  than  errors  of  any  testing  machine.  How- 
iver,  this  error  can  be  readily  explained,  as  it  is  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  the  drum  bas  revolved  several  times,  each  time 
.•idding  .03  inch,  on  account  of  the  increased  diameter  due  to 
two  thicknesses  of  paper,  at  the  lap.  If  the  diagram  had  been 
drawn  on  one  revolution  of  the  drum,  even  these  small  errors 
would  have  been  eliminated. 

As  the  scales  of  weight  on  Cards  1,  2,  and  4  are  thus  drawn, 
aud  as  Xo.  3  is  dravvn  so  that  the  travel  of  poise  is  reduced  to  (', 
while  that  of  No.  2  is  multiplied  by  2|;  and  as  the  scales  are 
correct  in  every  case,  tliere  can  be  no  question  of  general  ac- 
curacy of  indications  of  weight  or  stress  applied  as  recorded. 

The  accuracy  of  record  of  elongations  can  be  established  by 
attaching  the  instrument  to  a  micrometer  aud  then  obtaining  a 
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Y.P.  =  18,050 


—  5  times — ' 


E.L.=- 17,300 


-Instant  of  Rupture 
T.S.     r==r28,050 


Fir.   273. 
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Card  7 


No.  3-0 

Annealed; 

-g  rd.  Rivet  Steel;  8  long 

E.L.=  30,000 

Y.P.- 33.500 

T.S.  =  52,470 

Elong.  in  8  in  =29.8-? 

Y.P.  =  20,250 
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record  iluo  to  oporatiou  of  the  latter.  If  tlie  record  thus  made 
is  proportional  tliroughout  its  length  to  tlie  readings  of  nucrom- 
etei",  then  the  instrument  is  also  correct ;  and  as  tliis  is  an 
investigation  that  should  be  made  with  each  instrument  to 
determine  its  rate  of  multiplication,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
corrections  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  record;  further  con- 
sideration thereof  can  !)(>  dismissed. 

DISCUSSIOX. 

Prof.  C.  li.  Bciij'amin.—  l  am  much  interested  in  the  instruuierit 
described  by  Mr.  Henning.  and  regard  it  as  a  very  ingenious  and 
complete  recorder.  I  entirely  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  autographic  records  are  indispensable  in  the  testing  of 
materials. 

If  a  standard  size  and  length  of  specimen  can  be  adopted  for 
each  material,  then  a  simple  inspection  and  comparison  of  cards 
like  those  shown  will  answer  all  practical  questions  with  regard 
to  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  resilience,  witliout  the  need  of 
elaborate  calculations,  just  as  to-day  the  inspection  and  com- 
parison of  indicator  diagrams  tell  the  esjjert  all  he  wants  to 
know  about  the  power  and  steam  distribution  of  engines. 

Furthermore,  an  extensometer  should  be  self-contained  and 
independent  of  everything  but  the  test-piece  itself. 

Some  extensometers,  which  are  otherwise  good,  are  so  comjjli- 
cated  and  so  interwoven  with  the  frame  and  mechanism  of  the 
testing  machine  that  it  is  a  question  which  they  record — the 
stretch  of  the  specimen  or  the  spring  of  the  frame  and  the  connect- 
ing devices.  I  have  recently  designed  and  constructed  an  exten- 
someter which  enil)odies  this  same  principle  of  indepeudeuee 
and  wh:cli  miiltiplies  in  the  ratio  of  50  to  1.  Tliis  instrument 
is  illustrated  and  described  in  the  iJujesf.  of  Physical  T'/.'-fs  for 
January,  1897.     (See  also  Fig.  277.) 

It  sesms  to  me  that  a  multiplication  of  five  times  is  hardly 
enough  to  show  clearly  the  bsliavior  of  the  material  inside  the 
clastic  limit,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
knife  edges  shown  can  prevent  slipping  unless  nicks  are  made 
in  the  specimen. 

Prof.  IViornas  Gnu/. — The  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Henuing's 
paper  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand.  He  says  that  the 
other  instruments  which  have  been  devised  are  simply  used  for 
checking  results,  and  are  not  relied  on.     I  suppose  I  misund^r- 
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stand  the  language.  I  must  say  for  myself  that  the  instrument 
which  I  described  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  this  Society 
is  used  not  for  checking  results,  but  for  general  purposes,  and  I 
rely  upon  it.*  I  think  there  is  another  meaning  to  the  para- 
graph, which  is  the  one  which  Mi-.  Henniug  intends  us  to  take, 
but  I  want  to  give  him  an  op])ortunity  to  state  it. 

For  the  apparatus  itself  I  have  nothing  but  praise.  It  seems 
to  be  an  instrument  which  is  just  the  thing  whicli  we  hav<=' 
been  wanting  for  many  years  for  this  kind  of  work — nomethiug 
which  we  can  put  on  readily,  which  will  be  sensitive  enough  to 
give  us  the  characteristics  of  the  materials  without  troubling 
us  with  great  sensibility,  and,  therefore,  difficulty  of  operation. 
The  five-to-one  magnification  is  jjerhaps  somewhat  small,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  which  may  bo 
a  little  uncertain,  the  diagrams  will  show  all  that  is  required  for 
a  check  on  the  test.  With  so  small  a  magnification  we  have 
nothing  to  show  whether  we  have  a  uniform  modulus  or  an 
elastic  limit  between  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  the  yield 
point.  The  yield  point  itself  is  very  clearly  shown  with  even 
less  than  five  to  one. 

There  is  one  point  about  which  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
author.  Referring  to  the  yield  jjoint  part  of  the  diagram  in 
Card  5,  how  was  the  poise  operated  so  as  to  give  these  back- 
ward and  forward  loops  in  the  diagram,  and  just  how  much 
certainty  is  there  as  regards  the  actual  value  at  the  end  of 
the  extreme  loop  or  at  the  point  where  it  fii-st  turns  ? 

I  think  that  this  instrument  will  practically  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  testing  if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  testing  of  materials  to  insist  upon  the  use  of 
such  an  instrument  for  the  purpose.  That  sems  to  be  the 
practical  difficulty.  I  had  intended  when  I  began  work  on  this 
subject,  before  I  diverged  away  into  what  Mr.  Henning  calls 
a  scientific  instrument,  to  get  an  apparatus  whicli  would  be- 
suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  In  the  apparatus  which  I  described 
at  the  San  Fralicisco  meeting,  I  drew  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  double  diagram  which  Mr.  Heuning  has  incorpo- 
rated in  the  diagram  which  he  draws  here  ;  tliat  is  to  saj',  one 
diagram  for  the  elastic  part  and  a  less  sensitive  diagram  for 
the  non-elastic  part  of  the  curve. 


^  Transactions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  XIII.,  p.  633,  No.  498. 
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2Ir.  Hen ni  11(1* — As  Professor  Benjamin  calls  attention  to  his 
recorder,  I  desire  to  describe  it  in  order  tliat  you  may  see  the 
great  differences  between  his  and  m'ne.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
drays  a  curve  on  circular  ordinates  ;  has  only  a  very  limited 
use  ;  cannot  be  used  beyond  the  yield  point ;  is  heavy  and  awk- 
ward on  account  of  its  dimensions  ;  it  cannot  be  a])plied  to  any 
testing  machine  without  previous  mechanical  alteration  or  prepa- 
ration of  the  machine  ;  it  requires  considerable  force — 8  pounds 
— to  move  the  recording  mechanism.  The  following  is  Profes- 
sor Benjamin's  description  as  given  in  the  Digent,  January, 
1897. 

"  As  shown  in  Fig.  277,  the  Benjamin  recorder  is  of  the  lever 
type  and  records  the  extension  directly  on  a  revolving  drum 
multiplying  the  elongation  in  the  ratio  of  50  to  1.  The  object  in 
designing  this  instrument  was  to  make  an  extensometer  which 
should  be  attached  directly  to  the  specimen  and  shoxild  be  self- 
contained,  not  touching  the  testing  machine  itself  and  conse- 
quently not  being  atl'ected  by  springing  of  the  machine  or  by 
slipping  of  the  jaws.  It  was  desired  that  the  instrument  should 
contain  the  least  possible  number  of  moving  parts  and  should 
be  free  from  the  errors  due  to  the  use  of  cords  or  belts. 

"Eeferring  to  Fig.  277,  F  auA  G  are  the  upper  and  lower 
grips  respectively,  which  are  attached  to  the  specimen,  T,  by 
pointed  steel  thumb-screws  and  connected  together  by  a  piece 
of  light  brass  tubing.  The  lower  grip,  G,  is  pivoted  to  a  collar 
which  can  be  adjusted  vertically  on  the  brass  tube  by  means  of 
milled  check-nuts.  To  G  is  attached  the  light  steel  lever  L, 
carrying  at  its  outer  end  the  pencil  or  pen.  P. 

"  The  lever  is  so  proportioned  that  liP  is  30  inches  and  the 
distance  from  the  fulcrum,  R,  to  the  pointed  screw  is  0.6  inch, 
giving  a  multiplication  of  50  to  1.  The  screw  S  enables  the 
operator  to  adjust  the  pressure  of  the  pencil  on  the  paper,  while 
the  milled  nuts  and  sliding  collar  on  the  lower  grip  provide  for 
a  vertical  adjustment  of  the  pencil. 

"  By  means  of  a  bronze  elbow  the  horizontal  brass  tube  //, 
carrying  the  drum  D,  is  attached  to  the  extensometer  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  drum  may  be  swung  horizontally  into  the  most 
convenient  position  for  recording.  The  drum  is  rotated  by  a 
small  worm,  W,  which  in  turn  is  connected  by  means  of  a  very 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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lif^lit  double  Hookc's  joint  to  a  sliaft  on  the  testing  machine. 
This  hitter  sliaft  is  geared  directly  to  the  hand  wheel  which 
rioves  the  poise  on  the  beam  of  the  machine.  The  drum  is  thus 
rotated  an  amount  proportional  to  the  load  on  the  specimen, 
while  the  pencil  moves  up  on  the  attached  paper  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  elongation  of  the  specimen. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  this  instrument  has  no  connection  with 
the  testing  machine  itself,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
jointed  shaft  which  drives  the  drum.  This  shaft  is  made  of 
light  tubing  and  is  telescopic,  so  that  there  can  be  no  pull  or 
push  exerted  on  the  drum,  and  as  the  latter  turns  very  easily 
there  can  be  no  appreciable  deflection  of  the  apparatus  from 
this  cause. 

"  The  present  instrument,  an  experimental  one,  weighs  but 
5  pounds,  and  exerts  a  horizontal  ])ull  of  only  8  pounds  on  tlie 
screws  of  the  upper  grip." 

From  the  description  of  the  instrumeut  and  the  diagram  Fig. 
278  here  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the,  ordinates  ((,  a„  are  arcs 
of  circles,  and  the  curve  Oli  w^ould  appear  as  i'D  when  laid 
out  to  rectangular  coordinates.  As  it  is  admitted  that  there 
is  a  pull  of  8  pounds  on  the  gripping  jaws  F,  there  must  be 
appreciable  bending  of  the  tube  FS  as  the  pull  is  exerted  on 
a  leverage  equal  to  FT ;  and  as  this  bending  is  variable  accord- 
ing to  the  variation  of  pull,  and  as  its  record  is  multiplied  fifty 
times,  the  record  on  the  drum  cannot  be  correct.  In  my  re- 
corder the  pull  necessary  to  move  the  marking  point  is  always 
less  than  one  ounce,  being  one-tenth  ounce  during  the  multi- 
plied record  and  one-half  ounce  during  that  part  of  the  record 
made  on  natural  scale. 

Moreover,  while  tlie  Benjamin  recorder  can  be  used  on  verti- 
cal machines  only,  mine  can  be  used  on  horizontal  machines  as 
well,  with  equal  facility  and  accuracy.  Although  the  recorder 
shown  at  the  meeting  multiplies  but  five  times,  all  others  will 
multiply  ten  times,  which  will  be  ample  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, but  hardly  for  scientific  investigations  of  the  elastic 
curve. 

Professor  Benjamin  says  thr.t  "  lie  does  not  see  how  the  knife 
edges  which  I  use  can  prevent  slipping."  It  is  a  fact  that  they 
prevent  slipping,  and  probably  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
instrument  works  practically  without  resistance  (J-ounce  pull) 
and  the  knife  edges  are  forced  against  the  test-pieces  with  about 
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20  pounds  i^ressure,  wbich  is  sufficient  to  cause  scoring  of  the 
surface  of  tlie  test-pieces  at  instant  of  rupture,  when  the  knife 
edges  do  allow  slip. 

I  have  made  designs  for  recording  apparatus  for  about  twelve 
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years,  and  burned  them  up  until  I  devised  this  one ;  it  was 
by  the  merest  accident  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the 
steam  indicator  motion  for  that  purpose.  Everybody  knew  it 
could  be  done.     Everybody  had  used  steam-engine  indicators 
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aud  saw  tliem  used,  but  nobody  jipplied  tlie  devico  for  testing 
materials.  Tliere  is  no  invention  in  its  use,  but  the  introduction 
of  the  automatic  stop  is  novel ;  it  gi^-es  us  a  right  line  diagram 
with  rectangular  axes. 

Now,  about  Professor  Gray's  criticism  of  the  first  remark,  I 
say  they  are  "  rather  for  checking  re^^nlts  than  for  reliance 
upon  their  cards."  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Professor  Gray's,  are  merely  used  for  checking. 
None  of  them  is  in  iise  for  commercial  purposes.  Professor 
Gray's  is  accurate  and  can  be  relied  upon,  but  it  lias  not  been 
used  in  commercial  work.  It  is  a  laboratory  apparatus  of  the 
highest  order  and  accuracy,  I  think  ;  but  as  it  does  not  come  in 
this  class,  I  simjdy  used  the  words  "  they  are,  however,  rather  for 
checking."  Of  course  that  means  they  are  not  entirely  for  check- 
ing, but  the}'  are  not  relied  upon.  I  must  except  Professor 
Gray's  instrument  from  the  whole  class  .as  one  distinct  in  its 
character  and  behavior. 

In  regard  to  the  loops  in  Fig.  268,  there  are  three  things  we 
would  have  to  consider  in  using  such  apparatus — first,  the 
behavior  of  the  material  ;  secondly,  the  behavior  of  the  appara- 
tus which  records  the  behavior  of  the  material,  and  thirdly, 
the  apparatus  by  which  loads  are  applied.  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  are  the  most  unreliable  and  have  great  influence  on  the 
diagrams  obtained.  These  diagrams  were  originally  drawn  in 
pencil,  then  inked  in  by  myself,  then  retransferred  by  the 
engraver.  But  although  not  strictly  correct,  they  are  essen- 
tially so.  A  slight  bend  at  the  elastic  limit  is  distinctly  shown  ; 
then  a  greater  ivp  to  the  yield  point.  Professor  Woolson  and 
myself  were  working  together  at  the  time  and  were  check- 
ing each  other,  and  in  trying  to  keep  the  beam  floating,  the 
poise  was  run  forward  and  back  repeatedly  to  keep  the  beam  in 
mid-position.  The  inertia  of  the  testing  machine  made  this 
almost  impossible,  aud  hence  the  many  kinks.  The  point 
where  the  automatic  stop  came  into  action  is  shown  just  where 
a  sharp  little  kink  is  seen  beyond  the  yield  point.  The  machine 
was  a  100,000-pound  machine,  and  the  inertia  of  the  whole 
mechanism  was  so  great  that  we  could  not  balance  accurately  at 
the  yield  point,  where  the  resistance  actually  decreases,  while 
the  material  keeps  on  stretching. 

If  you  will  look  at  Card  3,  obtained  on  a  machine  having  the 
same  weighing  lever  as  the  above,  but  with  a  poise  one-tenth  as 
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heavy  and  the  same  kind  of  knife  edges,  it  will  be  seen  how 
smooth  the  cui-ve  is,  because  the  machine  was  capable  of  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  variations  of  load  accu- 
rately ;  in  the  other  machine  it  was  not ;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  diagram  Card  5  there  is  a  difference  of  about  500  jiounds 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  kinks.  That  shows 
the  lack  of  sensitiveness  of  the  machine — that  is  all.  It  does 
not  show  the  behavior  of  the  material,  which  I  have  found  in  a 
number  of  other  cards.  Card  G  and  Card  7  have  the  same  inde- 
terminate and  unsatisfactory  loops  or  points.  That  is  solely 
due,  I  believe,  to  the  testing  machine,  because  the  ideal  change 
of  shape,  when  straining  uniformly,  is  smooth,  with  a  considera- 
ble drop,  or  diminution  of  load.  As  the  stop  comes  into  play  a 
sharp  change  of  direction  of  curve  is  seen.  But  the  ideal  yield- 
point  curve,  which  has  been  determined  piany  a  time,  is  a 
smooth  descending  line.  The  average  line  through  the  highest 
and  lowest  kinks  will  be  the  correct  curve.  Of  course  the  curve 
changes  according  to  how  the  machine  is  run,  whether  uniformly 
or  whether  it  is  stopped  and  started  again.  If  it  is  run  slow 
enough,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  curve  is  exactly  as  in 
those  wire  cards  (Card  3),  and  it  will  be  like  it,  or  very  nearly  so. 
The  point  is  to  run  the  machine  at  a  uniform  speed,  and  then 
this  distinct  drop  in  the  curve  at  the  yield  point  will  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  instrument  the  multiplication  is  five  times,  be- 
cause that  is  the  highest  multiplication  of  any  indicator  motion 
obtainable  in  the  market  at  the  time.  It  answers  reasonably 
well.  My  idea  is  to  use  ten  multiplications,  because  I  think 
that  gives  better  results  than  this  ;  although,  from  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had,  it  answers  the  purpose  as  a  practical  instru- 
ment to  get  sufficient  cards  and  to  check  up  the  operator.  For 
scientific  purposes,  of  course,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  mul- 
tiplied very  much  more,  but  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system 
of  recording  would  have  to  bo  modified,  because  the  apparatus 
is  so  small. 
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DCCXXXVII.* 
A    MIRROR  EXTENSOMETER. 

BY  GUS.  C.  HENNING,  NEW   YORK  CITY. 

(Member  of  Ihe  SoeU'ty.) 

In  Bauschinger's  MitfheUungen,  Nos.  3  and  6,  1873-1874,  also 
No.  1,  1896,  will  be  found  descriptions  of  mirror  apparatus 
first  designed  and  used  by  himself  for  measurements  of  change 
of  length  of  materials  under  test.  (See  the  Werder  Testing 
Machine  and  Measuring  InMrumenfs,  by  Prof.  J.  Bauschinger, 
1882 ;  also  Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction,  by  Uuwin,  pp. 
220  et  seq.) 

Since  the  late  Professor  Bauschinger  introduced  his  mirror 
apparatus  other  investigators  have  constructed  modified  forms 
thereof,  as  Professors  Martens  of  Berlin,  Kirsch  of  Vienna,  and 
Unwin  of  London.  Each  introduced  certain  changes  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  it  and  facilitating  its  use.  Nevertheless, 
each  of  them  left  the  instrument  in  the  shape  of  several  loose 
pieces,  awkward  to  handle,  difiicult  and  time-robbing  to  attach 
and  adjust,  and  requiring  previous  marking  of  test-pieces,  which 
itself  could  h-irdly  be  done  accurately  except  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  tools.     Experts  only  could  do  it  without  such. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  necessitated  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus  applicable  to  all  shapes  and  sizes  with  equal 
facility  and  despatch,  and  which  at  the  same  time  measures  its 
own  r^auge  length.  Gauge  length  is  that  standard  length  of  test- 
piece  on  which  measurements  are  to  lie  made.  In  order  to  sim- 
plify and  facilitate  the  use  of  this  apparatus,  I  have  designed 
and  had  constructed  a  form  which  is  hei'ewith  described. 

How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  these  respects,  without  in  any 
way  limiting  the  usefulness  of  the  apparatus,  I  will  leave  to  my 
critics  to  decide. 


*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May.  1S07)  of  ihe  Atnoriran  Society  of 
Meclianical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  '  f  the  Tranmctionx. 
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Conditions  wLich  the  instrument  must  fulfil   are  tlie  foUo-w- 

(a)  It  miist  be  applicable  for  extension  and  compression. 

(h)  The  action  must  not  be  limited  to  one  direction  from  the 
initial  readings,  but  negative  readings  must  be  obtainable  with- 
out interruption  or  adjustment. 

(c)  The  instrument  must  be  free  from  changes  of  shape 
during  test. 

(d)  There  must  be  neither  slip  nor  play. 

The  instruments -are  in  all  cases  duplex,  revolving  mirrors 
being  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  pieces  of  material,  the 


1^ — -, — 


changes  of  length  of  which  are  to  be  determined,  as  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  true  axial  elongation  of  material  is 
equal  to  that  of  two  parallel  opposite  elements  of  its  surfaces. 

The  theory  of  action  of  one  mirror  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  whole  apparatus. 

A  prism  A",  carrying  mirror  JJ,  is  pressed  by  a  spring  S  at 
point  C  against  a  piece  of  material  P  at  Z>;  a  telescope  is 
mounted  at  any  convenient  point  and  distance  to  look  at  the 
mirror  3f.  Let  AB  be  its  line  of  sight.  Opposite  Jf,  and  at  a 
known  distance,  a  scale  is  mounted  so  that  its  image  reflected  by 
M  can  be  seen  in  the  telescope.  The  telescope  need  be  mounted 
neither   so  that  its  line   of  si^ht  stands  normal  to  surface  of 
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mirror  nor  directed  at  its  centre.  Fig.  279  is  drawn  to  show  line 
of  sight,  maliing  an  angle  <»  with  reflecting  surface  at  a  distance 
oz  below  its  centre. 

Now,  as  tlie  point  J),  either  by  compression  or  extension  of 
material,  moves  to  Z>„  the  axis  of  mirror  J/  changes  to  J/,  with- 
out iiflecting  line  of  sight  AB ;  the  new  angle  between  normal  to 
mirror  and  this  line  will  be  /i  +  a.  As  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  reflection  are  equal,  the  initial  point  of  scale  seen  reflected 
by  mirror  will   not  be  on  zx  continued,  but  at   zli  continued. 


Pro.  280. 

Similarly,  the  new  point  of  scale  seen  by  telescope  will  be  i?i,  or 
2  X  angle  /i.  The  actual  difference  between  initial  and  final 
readings  will  be  i?, — /?.     But  Dlf^ :  DC  =  xy:zx  ; 


DD,= 


DC  X  x"y 


or  xi/  — 


DC 


X  DD,; 


2sx 


but   as   the    telescope    reads  Uli^  =  2xij,  liR^  =  j^  x  DD  ,■ 

therefore,  assuming  DC  =  .24  inches  and  zx  =  5  feet  =  -"1%"/ 
inches,  we  will  have  i?i?,  =  2.»§f'  DD^,  or  =  500  2)/>,,  which  is  a 
multiplication  of  500  times. 

Now,  as  two  observations  are  read,  one  on  each  mirror,  it  can 
be  legitimately  said  that  the  reading  of  instrument  is  equal  to 
1,000  times  the  change  of  length  under  observation. 

The  fact  that  the  axis  of  mirror  raay  not  be  exactly  on  the 
axis  of  rotation  at  '^  has  been  urged  as  a  source  of  error. 

To  prove  that  it  is  not,  let  us  examine  Fig.  280,  which  shows 
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the  mirror  placed  in  threo  different  posilious  at  M,  M^,  and  il/,, 
which  cover  all  possible  variations.  Using  the  same  rotation 
as  before  and  placing  the  line  of  sight  AB  at  random,  we  will 
find  that,  as  long  as  the  scales  are  always  placed  at  a  certain 
measured  distance  from  the  reflecting  surface,  the  readings  will 
be  identical  in  any  position  of  the  mirror. 

T  is  the  telescope ;  P  the  piece  of  material ;  K,  knife  edge, 
carrying  mirror  at  point  C  of  spring  S.  A  —  angle  of  displace- 
ment of  edge  D  to  />i-  Although  the  line  of  sight  intersects 
the  reflecting  surfaces  at  three  different  points,  the  angle  of 
reflection  of  line  of  sight  is  always  equal  to  2 ' .  Now,  as  dis- 
tance MoEf,  =  M{Ei  =  ALE,  =  L,  OE^  must  bo  equal  to  l^i 
=  2 £2-     Hence  position  of  mirror  has  no  effect  on  readings. 


It  might  be  said  that  change  of  relative  positions  of  rolling 
knife  edges,  mirrors,  and  scales  introduces  errors  of  readings,  as 
the  obliquity  of  knife  edge  J>V  changes  relative  leverages.  Ar. 
this  seems  plausible  we  will  examine  Fig.  281,  which  again  shows 
material  J',  knife  edge  K,  mirror  M,  fixed  point  C,  scale  BRx, 
and  line  of  sight  AB. 

The  point  D  is  shown  to  have  dropped  to  7>,,  and  mirror  J/ 
to  Ml.  This  causes  0  to  shift  to  f^„  C  to  (',,  and  reading  on 
scale  from  B^  to  i?^,  and  it  will  be  at  once  said  that  this  then?- 
fore  proves  that  instrument  must  bo  in  error,  and  one,  at  that, 
which  is  constantly  increasing. 

When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the  opposite  mirror 
acts  in  the  same  manner,  a  little  thought  will  demonstrate  that 
the  first  error  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  second 
mirror.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  error  i?i  B>  is  due  to  the  shift- 
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ing  of  J/  from  (>  to  O,,  thereby  iucrecisiiig  tlie  length  OR  because 
distance  from  axis  of  piece  of  material  to  centre  of  knife  edge 
7v'i  decreases.    But  the  distance  of  centre  of  other  knife  edge  K^ 
from  axis  of  material  also 
decreases;  lience  the  dis- 
tance   of    second    mirror 
from  its  scale  decreases, 
and   exactly    as   much    as 
that  of  the  first  increases. 
Hence  the  two  errors  are 
precisely  compensating. 

There  is  but  one  case 
iu  which  these  errors  do 
not  comjjensate  each 
other,  and  that  occurs 
when  the  element  at  D 
does  not  change  its  length 
in  the  same  manner  as 
that  at  A-  This,  of 
course,  happens  frequent- 
ly, but  the  diiference  is 
so  minute  that  it  is  within 
the  errors  of  readings  of 
the  instrument,  and  hence 
negligible. 

The  foregoing  analysis 
proving  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  apparatus  are 
correct,  I  will  proceed  to 
describe  it  as  executed, 
and  indicate  the  various 
practical  points  which 
must  be  provided  for. 
Figs.  282  and  283  show  the 
apparatus  in  its  completed 
form. 

A  frame  hinged  at  two  j.,,;    ..«_> 

opposite     sides    is     con- 
nected by  taper  pins,  one  of  which  is  removable;  through  the 
two  other  sides   very  nicely   fitted  bushes   pass,   which   carry 
springs  at  their  inner  ends.      The  bushes  are  tapped  for  screws 
55 
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which  have  knurled  heads  at  their  outer  ends  and  removable 
hardened  points  or  knife  edges  at  the  others.  These  screws 
are  shouldered  at   their  inner  ends,   which   pass   through    the 


Fig    283. — Ti;i,i:scope  and  Scai 


lower  ends  of   long  springs  having  steady-arms,  and  carrying 
the  revolving  mirrors  at  their  upper  ends. 

The  telescope  is  mounted  on  an  adjustable  stand  and  swings 
about  a  vertical  and  the  horizontal  axes.  Two  of  the  three  legs 
of  the  stand  are  provided  with  adjustable  spring  clamps,  which 
carry  the  scales.     These  clamps  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
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carry  the  scales  vertically  or  horizontally,  aud  also  be  advanced 
one  ahead  of  the  other,  so  that  each  can  be  sot  to  an  exact  dis- 
tance from  its  reflecting  mirror. 

In  Fig.  284,  .1  and  B  are  the  two  symmetrical  halves  of  a 
frame  closed  by  taper  hinge  pin  a  and  taper  plug  h  :  through 
two  opposite  sides  the  bushes  C  pass,  which  carry  springs  K 


"BemJi^ 


Fig.  284. 


and  K I  at  their  inner  ends,  and  are  also  tapped  for  the  screws 
p  and  2\,  fitting  nicely.  These  screws  ai'e  shouldered  at  their 
inner  ends  to  carry  the  steady -arms  G  and  G,,  which  are  held 
in  place  by  the  nuts  formed  on  the  hardened  points  or  knife 
edges  V  and  i\,  screwed  into  the  ends  of  screws  ^>  and^*,. 

The  frame  A  B  also  carries  two  pressure  screws  H,  which  are 
forced  against  the  main  springs  S,  bolted  by  the  carriers  (}  ; 
these  springs  'Scarry  the  mirrors  .1/,  held  by  a  yoke  Y &i  their 
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upper  ends.     This  yoke    Y  bears  on  a  disLed  spring  washer, 
against  which  it  is  forced  by  the  nut  at  the  top  (Fig.  285). 

The  mirrors  jU  are  mounted  on  one  end  of  the  spindles  and  bal- 
anced by  small  weights  at  the  other  (Figs.  286  and  287),  the 
spindles  passing  through  clearance  holes  in  the  yoke  Yand  the 
knife  edges  IK  A  groove  is  provided  in  the  back  of  the  yoke,  to 
guide  one  knife  edge,  which  is  also  supported  by  the  small  screw 
o.  The  free  edge  of  the  knife  edge  bears  against  the  piece  of  mate- 
rial under  investigation.  The  mirrors  must  have  motion  in  two 
directions,  and  hence  are  carried  by  two  jDoints  P  and  P,  in  the 
frames  J^,  which  support  them,  and  about  which  they  are  made 


M 
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Fig.  385. 


to  revolve  by  the  winged  nut  B  bearing  against  the  edge  of  the 
mirror,  which  is  held  in  position  by  the  spring  2]  The  mirrors 
with  their  frames  J^  also  revolve  about  the  spindles. 


APPLICATION. 

The  screws  p  and  j)^  are  adjusted  so  that  the  points  v  and  i\ 
are  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  investigated,  less  \  inch.  Then  the  frame  A  B  having 
been  opened,  is  placed  around  the  material,  which  has  previously 
been  ])ut  in  the  position  desired,  the  frame  is  closed,  and  the 
taper  plug  is  put  in  its  place.  Closing  the  frame  AB  requires 
some  pressure,  which  causes  the  springs  K  /v',  to  flatten  and  the 
bushes  to  recede  in  equal  amount,  thus  securing  the  frame 
firmly  to  the  material.  As  the  material  when  under  stress 
changes  its  dimensions,  the  points  v  and  i\  must  follow  them 
without  allowing  the  frame  to  shift ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
these  spring-cushioned  screws  />  and  p^,  carried  bj'  tlie  bushes 
sliding  in  the  frame. 
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Tlio  mirrors  are  then  inljusted  hy  bringing  the  knife  edges  to 
bear  against  the  material,  in  tiie  groove  in  yoke  }',  also  on  the 
screw  (I.  Now  the  screws  R  are  used  to  revolve  the  mirrors 
uutil  the  images  of  the  scales,  each  moimted  exactly  five  feet  from 
the  ri}flecting  surface,  are  reflected  side  by  side  into  the  tele- 
scope, which  has  previously  been  levelled  up.  Now  the  screws 
a  are  released,  after  having  applied  tlie  pressure  screws  H  to 
the  springs  S,  and  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mirrors  revolve  in  oj^posite  direc- 
tions, being  applied  to  opposite  sides  of  the  material ;  hence  the 
scales  are  mounted  so  that  while  one  reads  up,  the  other  reads 
down.  Hence  when  taking  observations  the  reading  on  both 
will  be  increasing  or  decreasing.  As  the  material  is  strained 
the  images  of  the  scales  jiass  by  the  cross  hairs  in  the  telescope, 
and  readings  are  taken  as  often  as  desired. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  as  the  spindles  pass  through  clearance 
holes  in  the  yoke  the  knife  edges  are  free  to  move  in  either  di- 
rection. Their  only  support  is  against  the  yoke  at  one  edge  and 
against  the  material  at  the  other,  and  with  a  constant  pressure  of 
the  spring  S. 

As  the  mirrors  can  revolve  in  either  direction  with  perfect 
freedom  and  accuracy,  the  instrument  is  equally  applicaVjle  in 
measuring  extension  or  compression. 

It  will  lie  understood,  however,  that  the  instrument  is  in  any 
case  to  be  used  only  for  elastic  deformations  or  changes  of 
length,  as  any  greater  changes  place  the  readings  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  scale,  or  might  cause  slip  of  the  knife  edges  on  the 
material. 

As  the  scales  are  but  20  inches  long  they  correspond  to  an 
actual  change  of  length  of  '-^^^  =  .04  inch  ;  but  as  such  change 
of  length  is  "always  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  uj)  to  which  point 
alone  accurate  measurements  are  desirable  or  possible,  the  in- 
strument answers  all  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

niSCUSRION. 

Prof.  Thomas  Oray. — I  think  that  the  remark  which  was  made 
a  little  while  ago  applies  to  this  paper — it  does  not  need  any 
discussion.  Yet  I  think  we  ought  not  to  allow  it  to  pass  with- 
out in  some  way  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  very  great 
pains  Mr.  Henning  has  taken  in  introducing  this  very  beautiful 
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apparatus.  I  am  mj-self  very  much  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  devising  apparatus  of 
this  character,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  assistance  which 
Mr.  Henning  has  given.  The  only  suggestion  I  should  like  to 
make,  as  a  possible  simplification,  is  that  he  try  to  modify  the 
arrangement  so  as  to  combine  the  two  beams  of  light  so  as  to 
require  only  one  reading. 
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ELECTRICITY  VERSUS  SHAFTIXG   IX   THE  MACHIXE 
SHOP. 

BY  CHAS.  H.  BENJAMIN,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  trend  of  the  discussion  on  a  paper  entitled  "  Friction 
Horse-Power  in  Factories,"  presented  at  the  December  meeting 
of  the  Society,  lias  suggested  the  presentation  of  this  paper. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  members  who 
took  part  in  that  discussion,  that  the  best  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  to  "  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  "  and  throw  him  out  of 
the  arena  altogether;  in  other  Avords,  to  displace  shafting  and 
belts  by  electric  transmission  rather  than  to  try  to  imjDrove 
their  efficiency.  That  in  many  cases  this  is  the  true  solution 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  but  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  considerations  of  more  importance  than  mere  economy  of 
transmission. 

In  order  to  put  this  in  concrete  form,  twelve  establishments 
mentioned  in  the  previous  2:)aper  have  been  selected,  the  num- 
bers from  one  to  six  inclusive  representing  establishments 
using  heavy  machinery,  and  the  numbers  from  seven  to  twelve 
representing  light-machinery  establishments. 

In  Table  I.  the  data  are  taken  from  the  preceding  paper, 
while  the  results  in  Table  II.  are  calculated. 

The  cost  of  the  shafting  in  column  1  of  Table  II.  includes 
the  cost  of  probable  hangers,  conplings,  and  pulleys,  and  is 
based  on  the  actual  price  of  similar  shafting  in  a  modern  sliop, 
the  cost  ranging  from  §2  to  $6  per  linear  foot. 

The  cost  of  the  belting  assumes  the  belts  to  have  been  from 
30  to  50  feet  long,  and  of  single  leather,  and  varies  from  $G  to 
$27  per  belt  for  the  widths  given. 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1S97)  of  tlie  Americen  Society  of 
Mechanical  -Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Trans/icHona. 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  figures  given  in  this  column  repre- 
sent the  exact  cost  of  shafting  and  belting,  but  they  show  what 
the  cost  might  well  be  in  such  establishments. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  generators  and  motors  for  these 
s;ime  shops,  it  is  assumed  that  a  generator  will  bo  required  hav- 
ing a  power  50  per  cent,  greater  tlian  the  net  power  used  bv 
the  machines  when  the  shop  is  running  at  full  capacit}%  and 
that  the  aggregate  power  of  the  motors  should  be  double  this. 
It  is  further  assumed  that  the  motor  unit  will  be  from  5  to  10 
liorse-power  in  the  shops  doing  heavy  work,  and  not  less  than 
2  horse-power  in  the  shops  doing  light  work.  Tlie  cost  of  elec- 
tric motors  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows  : 

Hor?e-Power  of  Motoi- 2       3       5     10     21)     40     50     0.")     75 

Cost  in  Dollars  per  H.  P (i5     (iO     45     S5     25     20     17     Ifi     15 

The  figures  in  column  2  of  Table  II.  thus  show  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  as  to  the  cost  of  genei-ators  and  motors 
for  each  establishment.  No  account  has  been  made  in  the  one 
ease  of  th?  cost  of  countei'shafts  and  secondary  belting,  nor 
in  the  other  of  conductors,  switches,  and  such  countershafts  as 
might  be  used,  one  omission  being  al'owed  to  offset  the  other. 

Column  3  shows  the  differences  between  the  values  in  the  two 
preceding  columns,  the  +  sign  indicating  greater  first  cost  for 
electricity,  and  the  —  sign  greater  first  cost  for  shafting  trans- 
mission. It  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  the  electrical  trans- 
mission has  the  greater  first  cost,  but  in  establishments  where 
the  amount  of  shafting  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  useful 
work  done,  electricity  has  the  advantage  even  here.  (See  shop 
No.  4.)  In  shops  like  Nos.  10  and  12  the  machinery  is  com- 
pactlv  arranged  and  the  cost  of  shafting  relatively  light. 

If  there  is  any  unfairness  in  the  above  figures,  it  is  in  over- 
estimating the  electrical  cost,  since  the  writer  desires  tf)  be 
conservative. 

The  figures  in  column  i  of  Table  II.  are  derived  from  those 
in  column  8  of  Table  I.  by  assuming  a  combined  efficiency  of 
two-thii-ds  for  generators  and  motors.  The  power  lost  in  shaft- 
ing transmission,  column  5  of  Table  II.,  is  obtained  frftm  col- 
umn  9  of  Table  L,  by  deducting  ten  per  cent,  of  gross  horse- 
power for  engine  friction. 

The  net  gain  in  horse-power  by  using  electric  transmission  is 
shov/D  in  column  6.     Allowing  $60  per  horse-i^ower  per  year  as 
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the  gross  cost  of  j^ower  delivered,  we  obtain  the  results  in  col- 
umn 7  for  the  saving  in  dollars  per  year. 

Some  one  may  object  that  these  calculations  are  rough,  and 
based  on  insufSciect  data.  Even  if  we  admit  this,  two  facts  can 
still  be  regarded  as  proven  : 

1.  That  the  first  cost  of  electrical  machinery  is  usually  greater 
than  that  of  shafting  and  belting. 

2.  Thai  the  saving  in  potver  in  most  machinery  establishm.eiiis 
loonld  pay  for  the  additional  ca^t  of  the  electric  plant  in  from  on, 
to  jive  years. 

Figures  of  this  kind  are  about  all  that  we  can  have  to  guide 
us  at  present.  Statements  from  manufacturers  are  liable  to  be 
iufiueuced  by  a  personal  bias  one  way  or  the  other  ;  and  even 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  fiiir  comparison,  the  neces- 
sary data  are  usually  lacking.  Many  cases  could  be  cited  where 
parties  uow  using  electricity  claim  an  actual  saving  in  coal 
burned  of  from  15  to  30  per  cent. 

In  most  establishments  where  electricity  has  been  intro- 
duced the- transition  has  only  been  partial,  the  generator  and 
motors  being  burdened  with  a  load  of  shafting  and  belts  which 
prevent  any  saving  in  power  from  being  effected.  It  is  in  new 
shops  constructed  with  especial  reference  to  electric  transmis- 
sion that  we  are  to  look  for  the  best  results  in  efficiency.  ' 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  power  from 
shafting  and  belts  is  constant  as  long  as  the  engine  is  running, 
whether  one  machine  or  a  hundred  be  in  operation,  while  the 
loss  in  electric  transmission  is  a  per  cent,  of  the  actual  power 
used,  and  diminishes  as  the  consumption  of  current  diminishes. 
This  is  particularly  important  during  times  of  business  de])res- 
sion,  when  only  a  part  of  the  plant  is  in  operation. 

Some  sp.ace  has  been  devotinl  to  considering  the  question  of 
relative  fia-st  cost  and  efficiency,  since  many  arguments  pro  and 
con  have  hinged  on  these  two  points. 

Electricity  should  not  base  its  claims  to  recognition  on  either 
of  these.  In  most  cases  there  are  far  more  important  advan- 
tages to  be  considered.  Keferriug  again  to  Table  II.,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  in  column  8  are  given  the  estimated  pay  rolls  of 
the  different  establishments,  allowing  8500  per  annum  for  each 
man  employed.  Notice  how  large  these  numbers  appear  in 
contrast  with  those  we  have  been  considering.  A  saving  of 
fi-om  two  to  five  per  cent,  in  the  pay  roll  is  of  more  importance 
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thau  iiiiy  saviug  wbicli  is  likely  to  he  eft'echMl  iu  the  ijower 
plant. 

Tli3  average  useful  horse-power  per  man  in  tlio  heavy  ma- 
chinery establishments  before  mentioned  was  0.38  horse-power, 
representing  $22.80  per  year  on  the  usual  estimate  of  $60  per 
li,)rse-po\ver  per  year.  If  the  services  of  the  man  are  set  at 
:r.500  per  year,  a  low  figure,  the  average  cost  of  power  is  only  ik 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

In  the  light  machinerj'  establishments  the  average  useful 
horse-power  per  man  was  only  0.195  or  $11.70  per  year  ;  being 
only  '21  per  cent,  of  the  labor  cost. 

In  some  shops  the  power  cost  represents  only  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expense  of  running. 

T/ie  question  of  the  advantage  of  introducing  electricit;/  hinges 
not  upon  e^oiencij  of  transmission,  hut  upon  the  effect  on.  the  outpid 
of  product  per  man  and  per  machine. 

The  diifereut  points  to  be  considered  iu  determining  how 
electricity  affects  general  economy  of  production  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows  : 

1.  General  ari'angemeut  of  machinerj^  to  facilitate  handling  of 
work. 

2.  Clear  head-room  for  the  use  of  electric  cranes  and  small 
hoists. 

3.  Light  and  cleanliness. 
■4.  Control  of  speed. 

5.  General  flexibility  of  the  system. 

6.  Use  of  electricity  for  other  purposes  than  power. 

1.    General  Arrangement. 

The  ordinary  machine  shop  of  to-day,  in  its  shape  and  size 
and  in  the  general  arrangement  of  its  engines  and  machinery,  is 
the  slave  of  shafting  transmission.  The  engine  must  be  so 
located  as  to  connect  conveniently  with  the  shafting ;  all  the 
machines  must  be  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  while  the  ceilings  and  posts  must  be  designed  with  special 
reference  to  the  demands  of  hangers  and  brackets.  This  has 
been  so  long  the  case,  that  perhaps  we  hardly  realize  the  possi- 
bility of  a  change. 

Machinery  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  work  it 
is  to   do,  and  not  with  reference  to  the  power  to  be  used  ;  it 
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sliould  be  so  located  ou  the  floor  of  the  shop  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  for  operation  and  attendance,  and  in  «uch  a  way  that 
the  work  may  be  readily  handled  and  well  lighted. 

The  whole  shop  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  handling 
the  product  with  the  least  waste  of  time  and  labor,  and  elec- 
tricity makes  this  possible.  Large  machines  may  be  put  in  any 
position  and  at  any  angle,  or,  if  need  be,  may  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  to  accommodate  the  work.  The  power 
plant  may  be  located  in  the  most  favorable  place  for  taking  care 
of  coal,  water,  and  ashes,  and  the  power  distributed  to  any  build- 
ing or  buildings,  with  but  little  loss. 

2.    Clear  Head-room. 

In  all  shops  doing  heavy  work,  the  rapid  and  economical 
handling  of  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
cheap  production. 

The  electric  crane  is  the  most  convenient  and  efficient  carrier 
yet  developed,  aud  the  absence  of  overhead  shafting  and  belts  in 
electric  transmission  makes  its  use  possible  over  all  the  larger 
machines.  The  writer  believes  that  small  electric  hoists  will 
also  take  the  place  of  hand  hoists  over  smaller  machines,  until 
every  machine  in  the  shop  can  be  reached  in  this  way  when 
desired. 

This  advantage  of  the  electric  system  was  what  prompted  its 
introductiou  into  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  the  sav- 
ing there  has  been  notable.  Formerly  from  30  to  40  laborers 
were  employed  to  handle  the  work  iu  the  wheel-shop,  while  now 
only  8  or  10  are  needed  ;  formerly  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
time  of  the  skilled  help  was  lost  from  delays  in  handling,  but 
this  loss  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  two  per  cent.  A  saving 
of  this  kind  is  of  more  importance  than  any  probable  saving  of 
coal. 

3.  Llijht  and  Cleanliness. 

As  another  result  of  our  long  subjection  to  ordinary  methods 
of  conveying  power,  we  have  come  to  regard  a  machine  shop  as 
necessarilj'  dark,  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  black  aud  dingy.  A 
glance  at  the  shops  of  some  of  our  electrical  establishments 
will  convince  any  one  that  this  is  a  mistake. 

Shops  like  those  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  the  Westing- 
house  Co.,  etc ,  have  been  called  "  show  places  ;  "  but  at  least 
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they  .«/("«'  the  wav  from  darkness  into  light,  ami  slioulil  receive 
credit  for  it. 

Tiie  belt  is  a  dust  carrier  as  well  as  a  I'.ower  carrier,  and 
uothin-^  can  be  kept  clean  in  its  vicinity.  AVhen  we  add  to  this 
the  shadows  cast  by  the  shafts  and  belts  themselves,  we  have  a 
condition  of  things  which  tends  to  mistakes  and  poor  work,  and 
cannot  be  without  a  corresponding  moral  eft'ect  on  the  workman. 

Tlio  writer  saw,  during  the  winter  holidays,  in  one  large  estab- 
lishment having  the  usual  maze  of  countershafts  and  belts,  an 
attemjjt  to  whitewash  ceilings  and  walls,  which  was  almost 
pathetic  in  its  absurdity. 

The  partial  or  entire  absence  of  overhead  belts,  and  the  dif- 
fused light  reflected  from  whitewashed  ceilings  and  walls,  will 
cause  an  improvement  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  output 
which  will  prove  a  strong  argument  for  electricity. 

i.   Control  of  Speed. 

One  of  the  minor  advantages  of  direct-connected  motors  on 
large  machines  is  the  possibility  of  easily  and  quickly  adapting 
the  speed  of  the  machine  to  the  kind  of  work  being  done.  On 
large  boring  mills  and  lathes,  especially  when  facing  up  work, 
this  may  be  a  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  determining 
the  cost  of  production.* 

5.    General  Flexibility  of  the  System. 

The  ease  with  which  the  electric  system  of  transmission  may 
be  adapted  or  extended  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  extravagant  consumption  of  power,  as  noted  in  the 
former  paper,  is  probably  due,  in  most  cases,  to  a  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  shafting  system  by  lengthening  shafts  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable limit,  to  the  turning  of  corners  with  bevel  gears,  and  to 
the  use  of  turned  and  twisted  belts,  with  tl;eir  attendant  evils  in 
the  way  of  guide  pulleys, 

Shojis  are  usually  planned  with  a  view  to  present  needs 
rather  than  future  possibilities,  and  extensions  are  made  at  some 
disadvantage  ;  but  in  the  electrical  shop  this  need  cause  no 
uneasiness.  Whatever  the  location  or  the  angular  position  of 
the  new  building,  the  only  expense  is  that  of  new  motors  and  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  wire. 

*  S«e  article  by  Mr.  W,  E.  Hall  in  Caaaier's  Magazine  for  February,  1895. 
56 
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If  added  experieuce  shows  the  desirability  of  rearranging  any 
part  of  the  original  j^lant,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way.  If  at  any 
time  the  mountain  declines  to  go  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  can 
easily  be  moved  to  the  mountain,  in  the  clutches  of  an  electric 
crane. 

6.    Other    Uses  of  the  Electric   Current. 

If  the  right  kind  of  an  electric  system  be  chosen,  the  same 
current  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  wa\  s  which  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  appreciated.  Besides  the  advantage  of  having  arc 
and  incandescent  lamps  without  any  additional  expense  for 
generators,  the  electric  current  may  be  used  for  welding,  braz- 
ing, soldering,  annealing,  and  case-hardening,  and  each  and  all 
of  these  operations  may  be  effected  locally  on  large  machines 
without  moving  them  from  their  positions. 

Some  are  inclined  to  look  askance  on  electric  motors,  and  to 
have  doubts  as  to  their  durability  and  freedom  from  accident. 
To  the  .ordinai-y  mamifacturer  and  superintendent  the  electric 
motor  is  something  that  he  does  not  fully  understand,  and,  con- 
sequently, sometliing  to  be  distrusted. 

An  electric  motor,  if  properly  designed  and  constructed, 
requires  no  more  care  than  any  piece  of  machinery  running 
at  the  sama  speed.  The  writer  lias  had  under  his  personal 
observation  motors  which.  Lave  run  for  years  whenever  called 
on,  have  required  less  care  than  an  ordinary  loose  pullej'^,  and 
have  cost  almost  nothing  for  repairs. 

Only  lately  thi.^  writer  saw  a  railway  motor  driving  a  grinder 
for  pulverizing  furnace  linings,  in  an  atmosphere  so  full  of  grit 
and  dust  that  the  operator  had  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nose 
masked.  The  motor  under  a  street  car  will  convince  the  most 
superficial  observer  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  on  this 
score. 

It  is  difSeult  to  get  relialile  and  precise  data  from  actual 
examples,  even  from  establishments  wliere  both  kinds  of  trans- 
mission have  been  tried;  but  the  almost  universal  testimony  of 
such  is  that  \\xo  new  experiment  is  a  succes.s,  that  they  would 
not  go  back  to  the  old  system,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  electric  system  will  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  works. 

The  writer  has  recently  visited  several  establishments  in 
Cleveland  where  electricity  has  been  introduced  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 
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The  works  referred  to  as  No.  5  in  the  preceding  tables  have, 
witliiu  the  past  year,  been  partially  equipped.  An  electric 
jilant  has  been  })ut  in,  consisting  of  a  150-kilowatt  generator, 
l)elted  from  the  engine,  and  furnishing  a  direct  current  of  220 
volts  to  various  motors  and  to  arc  and  incandescent  lamps 
throughout  the  buildings.  Tiie  motors  are  mostly  shunt 
wound,  self-regulating,  and  vary  in  capacity  from  3  to  15  horse- 
power. 

Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  it  had  formerly 
been  necessary  to  run  line  shafts  at  right  angles,  and  use  (piarter- 
turn  belts  and  guide  pulleys.  Some  of  the  motors  are  now  used 
at  the  angles  to  do  away  with  the  belts,  birt  in  general  the 
shafting  itself  has  not  been  disturbed,  and  consequently  much 
of  the  loss  due  to  shafting  transmission  remains. 

In  other  instances  independent  motors  are  used  to  drive  large 
machines,  or  groups  of  machines.  TVhen  there  is  much  dust, 
as  in  the  case  of  emery  grinding,  the  iron-clad  motor  is  used. 
Although  this  can  be  called  but  a  partial  trial  of  the  electric 
system,  and  has  many  of  the  disadvantages  which  could  be 
avoided  in  a  new  installation,  the  experiment  is  so  far  a  i^uccess, 
and  will  be  extended  as  fast  as  practicable. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bartol,  a  member  of  the  Society,, 
and  superintendent  for  the  Otis  Steel  Company  of  Cleveland, 
the  writer  was  permitted  to  inspect  the  works  of  the  company, 
where  a  new  electric  plant  is  being  installed.  The  company 
have  used  electricity  to  a  limited  extent  for  some  time,  and  the 
present  installation  is  intended  to  concentrate  and  unify  the 
plant.  As  the  works  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  about 
lifceen  acres,  and  as  the  work  is  nearly  all  of  a  heavy  nature, 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  is  apparent. 

The  central  plant  will  contain  a  165-kilowatt  generator  direct 
connected  to  a  compound  condensing  engine,  and  a  75-kilowatt 
generator  belted  from  a  simple  condensing  engine,  both  genera- 
tors furnishing  current  to  the  same  circuit. 

Either  or  both  of  the  generators  can  be  used,  according  to  the 
amount  of  current  needed.  A  direct  current  of  220  volts  will 
be  used  for  both  light  and  power,  the  arc  lamps  being  in  series 
of  four  and  the  incandescent  lamps  in  series  of  two.  A  central 
distributing  tower  is  erected  over  the  generator,  from  which 
overhead  wires  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  works.  Separate 
wires  are  run  for  the  lighting  system,  iu  order  that  the  lights 
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may  be  controlled  from  the  central  station.  Ammeters  on  each 
line  show  the  relative  amounts  of  current  taken  by  each  shop 
and  by  the  lighting  system.  The  switch-board  is  also  provided 
with  those  very  important  safety  valves,  automatic  circuit 
breakers.  Air.  Bartol  determined  the  amount  of  current  which 
would  be  needed  in  the  different  shops  by  a  method  which  is  to 
be  recommended  to  all  who  airticipato  such  a  change. 

Indicator  cards  were  taken  fi-om  the  engines  when  driving  the 
shafting,  and  when  driving  the  different  machines,  and  the  dif- 
ferent shops,  and  from  these  cards  the  necessary  capacity  of 
motors  and  of  generators  could  be  quite  accurately  calculated. 

The  motors  are  either  shunt  or  series  wound,  according  to 
the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  them,  and  vary  in  capacity  from 
5  to  30  horse-power.  The  motors  are  in  all  ca.ses  belted  to  the 
machines  or  shafting  and  controlled  by  rheostats. 

As  a  rule,  no  attempt  has  beeu  made  to  displace  shafting 
already  in  place,  but  the  writer  noticed  two  large  roll  turning- 
lathes  driven  by  independent  motors,  one  of  5  and  one  of  10 
.  horse-power. 

In  the  finishing  room  for  steel  castings,  the  machines  are  all 
arranged  along  the  side  of  ihe  room  and  driven  by  counters 
and  line  shafting  attached  to  the  wall,  leaving  clear  head-room 
for  the  electric  crane  used  in  handling  the  work. 

Electric  cranes,  both  of  the  ti'avelling  and  jib  type,  are  in 
evidence  throughout  the  works,  and  some  joortable  machine 
tools  are  driven  by  independent  motors.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  this  establishment  the  rival  giants,  electricity,  com- 
pressed air,  and  hydraulic  power,  are  working  side  by  side,  cac-li 
in  its  own  proper  sphere. 

At  the  new  shops  of  the  Atlas  Bolt  and  Screw  Co.  of  C'levc- 
laud,  a  two  phase  electrical  plant  has  lately  been  installed. 
The  buildings  in  this  case  are  loi^^ated  on  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle, with  the  power  house  at  one  angle,  a  situation  of  things 
which  almost  pi'ecludes  the  use  of  shafting  in  the  ordinary 
way.     To  the  electric  wires  this  makes  no  difference. 

The  machinery  is  mostly  of  the  automatic  type,  arranged  in 
grou])s,  and  running  at  a  constant  speed,  a  condition  of  things 
favoiable  to  the  p()ly))hase  system. 

A  no  horse-power  high-speed  engine  is  belted  to  a  -lu-kilowatt 
two-phase  generator  and  to  a  15-kilowatt  exciter.  The  exciter 
is  made  of  this  size  in  order  to  furnish  a  direct  current  for  the 
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lighting  as  well,  the  lamp  system  being  thus  entirely  distinct 
from  the  power  system.  This  use  of  the  exciter  is  somewhat 
novel  and  interesting. 

Motors  are  scattered  throughout  the  works  wherever  needed, 
iu  sizes  varying  from  5  to  20  horse-power.  They  are  in  most 
cases  hung  from  the  ceiling  at  the  same  height  as  the  shafting, 
so  that  the  belts  are  horizontal.  The  motors  are  all  of  the 
induction  type  and  entirely  destitute  of  commutators  or  brushes, 
so  that  they  require  no  attention,  except  to  keep  the  bearings 
oiled.  The  motors  can  all  be  started  at  once  from  the  engine- 
room,  or  each  one  separately  by  a  switch. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  away  with  the  line  shafts 
and  counters,  as  the  nature  of  the  machinery  renders  this 
impracticable,  but  the  ability  to  run  even  jemote  sections  of 
the  shops  independently  of  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  entire 
absence  of  vertical  belts  through  the  floors,  has  been  sufficient 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  form  of  transmission. 

General  Coyiclusions. 

When  the  shops  of  a  manufacturing  estaVdishment  are  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  the  installation  of 
a  central  power  plant  having  large  and  economical  engines,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  power  to  the  difli'erent  shops  by  wires, 
instead  of  by  steam  pipes,  is  a  change  always  to  be  recommended, 
and  that  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

When  the  establishment  consists  of  one  large  building  or 
compact  group  of  buildings,  a  change  to  the  electric  system  is 
to  be  recommended  where  heavy  work  is  to  be  handled,  especially 
if  the  machines  are  somewhat  scattered,  require  considerable 
power,  or  are  intermittent  in  their  action.  In  such  cases  some 
of  the  shafting  may  be  left  in  position,  but  the  writtr  believes 
that  the  more  independent  motors  are  used  on  machines  requir- 
ing over  two  horse-power  the  greater  will  be  the  economy. 

In  shops  doing  light  work  and  having  many  small  machines 
compactly  arranged  and  in  continuous  operation,  a  change  to 
the  electric  system  would  be  expensive  and  of  doubtful  utility. 
See,  for  instance,  shops  Xos.  10  and  12  in  tables. 

In  building  a  new  shop  the  chances  are  better  for  electric 
installation  ;  and  any  manufacturer  who  does  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  investigate  the  subject  and  consider  carefully 
the  question  of  using  electricity,  is  making  a  great  mistake. 
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The  ideal  arraugemeut  for  a  shop  handling  heavy  work  is  that 
of  a  building  having  one  lofty  centre  aisle  lighted  from  above, 
and  two  side  aisles  of  less  dimensions  lighted  from  the  sides. 
Every  square  foot  of  floor  space  in  the  central  aisle  should  be 
commanded  by  electric  cranes.  Here  the  larger  tools  will  be 
located,  each  with  special  reference  to  convenience  in  handling 
work,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  fitted  with  independent  motors. 

The  smaller  machines  are  located  in  the  side  aisles  near  the 
dividing  line  of  columns,  and  may  be  driven  in  gioiips  by  short 
lines  of  shafting  liuug  on  the  columns  below  the  tracks  of  the 
travelling  cranes,  each  line  being  driven  by  a  separate  motor. 

Units  of  about  five  horse-power  are  large  enough  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

Motors  of  two  or  possibly  of  one  horse-power  are  as  small  as 
can  at  present  be  economically  used. 

The  benches  for  hand  work  should  be  located  at  the  side 
walls  near  the  windows.  Smaller  cranes  and  ^electric  hoists 
may  command  all  the  space  in  the  side  aisles. 

Some  of  the  drills  and  shapers  should  be  fitted  with  direct 
connected  motors  and  have  eye-bolts  at  the  top  by  which  they 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  power  house- the  iise  of  two  generators,  one  large  and 
one  small,  will  often  prove  economical,  the  smaller  one  being 
used  for  night  or  overtime  work. 

Poh/j)hase  and  Continwnis  Current  Syf/temfi. 

The  writer,  as  a  mechanical  and  not  an  electrical  engineer, 
hesitates  to  say  much  on  this  delicate  subject.  However,  it  is 
a  question  which  must  bo  settled  at  the  outset  in  deciding  upon 
the  arrangement  of  a  shop. 

The  great  advantages  of  tlie  polyphase  oi'  induction  motors 
are  in  their  simplicity,  their  freedom  from  rubbing  contacts,  and 
the  constancy  of  their  speed  ;■  the  great  disadvantage,  the  fact 
that  the  speed  cannot  be  regulated,  since  the  motor  must 
always  be  in  phase  with  the  generator. 

When  electricity  is  to  be  applied  simply  to  run  line  shafting 
and  counters,  and  the  speed  of  separate  machines  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  usual  belts  and  gears,  the  polyphase  system  is 
entirely  satisfactory. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  independent 
and  direct-connected  motors  on  cranes  and  on  machine  tools. 
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prompt  anil  fioonomical  speed  control  is  an  absolute  necesisity  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  continuous-current  machine  has  a  great 
advantage.  Without  any  prejudice,  it  is  the  earnest  l)eliof  of 
the  writer  that  the  greatest  advantages  in  electrical  ti'aiismission 
are  to  come  from  the  use  of  independent  motors  to  the  largest 
extent  possible,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  nearly  every 
machine  in  the  shop  will  have  its  own  motor.  Progress  in  tliis 
direction  is  slow,  and  the  intermediate  steps  must  be  taken  first ; 
but  when  an  electrician  sneers  at  the  use  of  direct-connected 
motors  7)er  se  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  it  is  only  because 
he  has  not  yet  jierfected  a  motor  that  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  designing  direct-connected  motors 
for  machine  tools  has  been  that  of  getting  slow  speed  without 
great  weight  and  of  securing  proper  speed  variation  without 
seriously  impairing  the  efficiency.  The  multipolar  macliine 
has  helped  to  solve  the  former  difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
problem  it  may  be  said  that  the  speed  of  the  motor  has  usually- 
been  changed  In-  introducing  resistance  into  the  armature  cir- 
cuit, thereby  causing  a  loss  of  power  corresponding  to  the  re- 
duction of  speed. 

Lately  motors  have  been  constructed  with  so-called  com- 
mutating  fields.  The  motor  in  this  case  lias  several  fields 
wound  in  separate  coils,  and  when  a  change  in  speed  is  desired 
these  fields  may  be  cut  out  one  after  the  other. 

If  desired,  a  combination  of  this  .system  with  a  resistance 
in  the  armature  circuit  may  be  used.  The  so-called  Leonard 
system,  having  several  feed  wires  carrying  currents  of  different 
voltages,  is,  of  course,  somewhat  expensive  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  cojiper  used  and  the  general  complication  of  the 
system. 

It  is,  however,  very  encouraging  to  note  the  improvements 
which  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  construction  of  slow- 
speed  generators  for  direct  connection. 

It  is  better  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  avoid  mention  of 
any  particular  firms.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time  at  least  two  firms  of  established  reputation  who 
are  ready  to  supply  slow-speed  motors  suitable  for  direct  con- 
nection to  machine  tools  and  capable  of  almost  any  degree  of 
speed  regulation. 

These  motors  can  run  at  from  100  to  200  revolutions  per 
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minute  and  can  be  obtained  in  sizes  of  from  one  to  five  horse- 
power, while  the  guaranteed  efficiency  is  from  70  to  sO  per  cent. 

Until  it  shall  be  possible  to  do  away  with  shafting  and  belts 
in  situations  where  that  is  desirable,  the  problem  is  only 
partially  solved.  ■ 

The  steps  thus  far  taken  in  the  direction  of  electrical  trans- 
mission, winle  encouraging,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  radical  change. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer,  before  another  year,  to  make  some 
experiments  in  establishments  which  have  introduced  electrical 
transmission,  and  to  show  more  conclusively  than  has  been 
done  in  this  paper  the  economic  advantages  of  the  newer 
system. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  L.  S.  R<i»do/pJi. —  One  of  the  most  important  advantages, 
if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  independent  motor  system  in 
shops  to  which  the  methods  of  electrical  transmission  lends  it- 
self is  the  facility  with  which  rearrangement  of  shop  tools  can 
be  accomplished.  If  the  character  of  the  work  requires  that 
the  pieces  should  go  on  the  lathe  first,  that  tool  can  be  placed 
first  in  the  path  of  the  work ;  and  if  another  kind  of  work  de- 
mands a  diflferent  arrangement,  it  can  be  readily  made.  Where 
the  belt  and  countershaft  are  used  the  machine,  when  once 
placed,  usually  remains  there  indefinitely. 

The  whole  question,  however,  seems  to  be  one  the  solution 
of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  conditions  surrounding  each 
individual  case. 

A  building,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  a  boiler  plant,  re- 
quired to  be  supplied  with  power ;  had  that  been  all,  a  motor 
driven  by  electricity  might  have  been  used ;  but  the  building 
also  required  to  be  heated,  and  as  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to 
get  an  engine  which  would  require  but  little  more  attention  than 
an  electric  motor,  the  ability  to  accomplish  both  results  with 
one  installation  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  advantages 
any  other  system  could  ofier.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie  excel- 
lent results  obtained  by  the  close  competition  in  the  electrical 
busine'^s  will  stimulate  a  more  careful  study  of  other  methods 
of  power  transmission,  for  as  yet,  for  the  transmission  of  medium 
and  high  rotative  speeds,  electrical  methods  leave  little  to  be 
desired  except  a  lower  first  cost 
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Mr.  •/.  B.  SfainrcKnI. — I  slionUl  like  to  say  that  in  establishing 
generating  plants  for  the  transmission  of  power  electrically 
manufacturers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  "  steam  end  "  of  the 
problem.  If  an  advantage  is  secured  by  reducing  frictional  loss 
iu  a  given  plant,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  type  of  engine 
employed  to  drive  a  generator  is  not  one  whose  economy  is  so 
poor,  whose  cost  of  maintenance  is  so  great,  and  whoso  life  is 
so  short  as  to  (!ntirel>'  neutralize  the  saving  originally  desired. 

It  would  be  useless  to  substitute  ior  a  good,  slow-speed  Cor- 
liss factory  engine  a  high  speed,  short-stroke,  automatic  engine 
I  directly  connected  to  the  generator^  whose  only  advantage  is 
its  compactness,  low  first  cost,  and  close  regulation  for  such 
service. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  slow-s]ieed  dynamos  directly  con- 
nected to  some  form  of  compound  engine,  capable  of  handling 
variable  loads,  so  proportioned  that  the  average  load  can  be 
carried  at  a  water  rate  not  in  excess  of,  and  probably  better 
than,  that  of  good  Corliss  practice,  is  a  type  which  will  grow  to 
be  satisfactory  and  popular. 

In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  the  following  speeds  for 
different  powers : 


I'KOPOSED   SpEEUS 

FOU 

DiKECl 

-Connected 

Fac 

TORY  Generators. 

RaU'd 
Horse  Power. 

K.  \V. 
Capacity  of  Generator. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

100 

66 

225 

150 

100 

200 

200 

135 

175 

300 

200 

150 

400 

2.50 

125 

.500 

300 

100 

A  criticism  of  these  speeds  will  be  made  on  the  score  of  cost. 
To  such  I  can  say  that  upon  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  very 
reliable  slow-speed  generators  can  now  be  purchased  at  but  a 
slight  excess  in  price  over  the  moie  speedy  machines. 

3fr.  Dan  C.  Woodioard. — Mr.  Benjamin  says  that,  although 
his  "calculations  are  rough  and  based, on  insufficient  data," 
"two  facts  can  still  be  regarded  ns  proven : 

"1st.  That  the  first  cost  of  electrical  machinery  is  usually 
greater  than  that  of  shafting  and  belting. 

"■2nd.  That  the  saving  in  power  in  most  machinery  establish- 
ments would  pay  for  the  additional  cost  of  the  electric  plant  in 
from  one  to  five  years."' 
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In  regard  to  the  first  cost  I  wisli  to  bring  out  one  or  two  points. 

The  tests  recorded  in  his  table  were  made  by  taking  indicator 
cards  from  the  engine.  First,  the  cards  w-ere  taken  with  all  the 
shafting  and  machinery  running  as  usual ;  second,  cards  were 
taken  w^ith  the  engine  rimning  the  shafting  and  loose  pulleys 
only,  and  this  last  was  called  the  friction  load,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  was  called  the  useful  load. 

He  then  says  that  the  friction  load  or  loss  of  power  due  to 
transmitting  it  with  shafting  and  belting  is  constant.  From 
experiments  made  by  myself  on  power  transmission,  as  well  as 
from  a  paper  presented  before  the  Society  in  vol.  vii.  by  Mr. 
Wilfi-eed  Lewis,*  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  friction  increases 
as  the  useful  load  increases,  and  is  therefore  a  greater  per  cent. 
of  the  total  load  than  is  given  by  his  table. 

In  making  his  calculations  for  the  cost  of  dynamos  and 
motors,  so  far  as  I  can  see  he  has  made  no  allowance  for 
decreased  cost  of  engine  and  boilers,  although  he  shows  that 
the  necessary  power  to  drive  a  given  plant  will  be  from  -±0  to  GO 
per  cent,  less  than  with  shafting  and  pulleys. 

During  the  winters  of  1893  and  1894  I  made  an  extended 
series  of  tests,  above  referred  to,  at  the  shops  of  The  Sbaw 
Electi'ic  Crane  Co.  to  determine  the  power  required  to  drive 
machine  tools  under  different  conditions. 

Tests  were  made  with  lathes,  planers,  milling  machines, 
iipright  and  radial  drills,  grinding  machine,  and  a  boring  mill. 

The  tools  for  the  lathes,  planers,  and  boring  mill  were  ground 
to  known  cutting  angles  upon  a  Gisholt  Machine  Co.'s  tool 
grinder.  Some  of  the  machines  were  tested  for  efiiciency  of 
power  transmission,  and  efficiency  ciirves  w-ere  made. 

From  these  tests  I  learned  that  the  loss  of  power  between 
the  main-line  shaft  and  the  cutting  tool  was  much  greater  than 
I  had  realized,  and  I  think  that  the  buildero  of  the  machines 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  surprised. 

If  each  machine  tool  could  be  designed  with  reference  to 
being  driven  by  a  motor,  lea\ang  out  all  belts  and  using  gears, 
and  could  the  motor  be  designed  by  a  competent  machine-tool 
designer  for  the  particular  machine  which  it  is  to  drive,  the 
efficiencj-  of  power  transmission  for  the  machine  and  motor 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  first  cost,  for  instance,  of  a  lathe  and  motor  built  together 
»  Iransactiona  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vul.  vii.,  p.  549,  No.  213. 
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would  l)e  little  if  any  more  than  a  lathe  with  its  countershaft 
and  cones,  or  at  leas:  there  would  be  no  more  difference  between 
the  two  than  is  at  jiresent  found  lietween  two  lathes  of  same 
nominal  size  built  by  different  concerns. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  considered  that  the  time  would 
come  when  each  machine  in  the  sliop  would  be  run  by  its  own 
motor.  This  is  the  ideal  method  of  equipping  a  shop,  and 
when  manufacturers  build  machine  tools,  each  with  its  own 
motor,  so  that  those  who  desire  may  purchase  them,  the  same 
result  will  follow  as  with  cranes. 

In  1889  the  first  three-motor  electric  crane  was  built,  and  for 
several  years  past  the  electric  crane  has  practically  dis2:)laced  all 
other  power  cranes,  and  so  it  will  be  with  shafting  and  belting. 

While  the  cost  of  power  for  manufacturing  in  most  concerns 
is  small  as  compared  with  labor,  still  if  there  is  any  chance  to 
save  even  a  dollar  for  coal  it  shoiild  not  be  overlooked,  and 
undoiibtedly  Mr.  Benjamin  is  right  in  saying  that  the  saving  in 
power  will  pay  for  the  change. 

The  best  and  most  important  point  made  by  Mr.  Benjamin  is, 
that  "  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  introducing  electricity 
hinpes  not  upon  efficiency  of  transmission,  but  upon  the  effect 
on  the  output  of  product  per  man  and  machine." 

I  have  located,  and  assisted  in  locating,  the  machines  in  three 
different  shops,  and  the  trouble  there  experienced  brought  the 
subject  of  electric  transmission  most  forcibly  to  my  mind.  I 
have  often  said,  and  firmly  believe,  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  an  efficient  hoist  over  every  machine  in  the  shop  where 
work  is  to  be  handled  weighing  over  75  pounds. 

At  present  this  is  not  done,  and  cannot  be  without  great 
expense  so  long  as  there  are  belts  and  shafting  in  the  way. 

Each  machine  driven  by  a  direct-connected  motor  will,  of 
itself,  be  more  efficient  of  labor  as  well  as  power. 

The  shifting  of  belts  from  one  cone  step  to  another,  the 
breaking  and  mending  of  belts  and  the  waiting  for  it  to  be  done, 
and  the  slipping  of  belts  under  heavy  cuts,  make  the  output 
depend  upon  belts  and  machine,  and  not  upon  the  man  who  is 
running  it. 

The  points  which  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  are  : 

1st.  That  the  first  cost  of  the  complete  plant  with  a  given 
number  of  machine  tools  would  be  little  if  any  more  with 
electric  transmission  than  with  shafting  and  belts. 
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2d.   That  the  cost  of  power  will  be  less. 

3tl.  That  the  eiSciency  of  man  and  machino  would  l)e  greater 
with  motor-driven  machines. 

4th.  That,  in  consequence  of  these  three  points,  it  follows 
that  the  product  of  the  plant  should  cost  less. 

Jlr.  John  B.  BliKiil. — As  a  general  proposition,  it  must  be 
said  that  electrical  operation  of  machine  shops  must  obtain  its 
benefit  in  spite  of  its  greater  first  cost.  In  almost  every  case 
there  are  three  transformations  in  electrical  transmissions 
instead  of  one,  as  in  the  case  of  shafting  and  belts.  In  tho 
latter  there  is  only  the  loss  in  the  shafting  and  its  attached 
organs,  whereas  with  electricity  the  power  is  transmixted  first 
from  mechanical  energy  to  electrical  energy,  and  then,  with  a 
slight  loss  in  the  main  conductors,  it  is  transformed  back  to 
mechanical  energy,  and  the  cost  is  to  be  distributed  among 
those  three  units,  which  take  the  place  of  the  single  unit,  if 
shafting  and  pulleys  with  their  belting  be  called  one. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  amount  of  shafting  is  unusually 
large,  the  first  cost  of  the  electrical  system  may  run  down  to  a 
point  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  other,  but  in  general,  if  the 
shop  is  designed  with  reference  to  the  trausmissive  plant,  the 
electrical  system  will  cost  the  more. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  paper  the  author  proposes  two 
generators,  one  large  and  one  small.  I  am  reluctant  to  make 
the  statement  as  a  general  one,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  poor 
policy  to  use  generators,  or  in  fact  any  similar  machines,  of 
widely  differing  sizes.  I  know  of  several  cases  where  a  large 
and  small  generator  were  put  in  with  the  idea  of  vising  the 
latter  for  night  work.  It  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better, 
in  my  opinion,  to  have  put  in  three  generators  and  to  have 
made  them  all  of  one  size. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ri)hinK(m. — Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  am  connected  erected  a  new  plant,  and  at 
that  time  we  made  a  complete  investigation  of  this  system  of 
transmission  of  jiower.  We  felt  unwilling  to  tie  ourselves  ii}) 
exclusively  to  it  without  being  sui'o  that  it  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  After  making  such  investigations  we  concluded 
that  we  could  do  so  with  perfect  safety.  Our  conditions  Avere 
somewhat  unusual,  because  we  had  to  distribute  our  power  to 
a  number  of  different  shops,  and  if  we  had  adopted  any  other 
system  it  would  either  mean  an  independent  engine  in  each  or 
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tlio  tr.iiisinissioii  of  ]iower  to  all  these  various  shops  by  some 
method  of  mecliaiaical  transmission.  So,  instead  of  doing  that 
we  built  a  power  house  down  in  the  end  of  the  lot,  and  planned 
our  works  without  reference  to  distribution  of  power  in  any 
way,  and  that  enabled  us  to  j^ut  our  buildings  just  where  we 
wanted  them  and  to  arrange  them  to  best  advantage.  We  are 
advocates  of  slow  speed  ;  consequently  we  employ  a  Corliss 
engine  16  s  42",  running  80  i-evolutions,  belted  to  the  generator, 
which  runs  at  330  revolutions.  I  may  say  that  after  four  years' 
experience  w-e  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  installation.  We 
have  not  lost  an  hour  from  any  fault  of  the  electrical  apparatus, 
and  although  we  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  efficient  for  driving 
a  machine  shop  as  the  old  system,  yet  the  advantages  which 
we  obtain  in  other  ways  are  much  more  than  sufficient  to 
overbalance  that.  We  think  it  is  indispensable  for  use  in 
our  ovei'head  electric  cranes,  and  we  also  use  it  for  arc  and 
incandescent  illumination.  It  is  of  especial  advantage  also 
in  high-speed  machinery  and  those  machines  which  are  used 
intermittently.  We  have  some  machines  which  we  use  only  an 
hour  or  two  a  day.  We  have  others  which  run  at  very  high 
speed,  and  in  these  it  is  especially  satisfactory  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  advantage  which  it  gives  us  of  being  able  to 
distribute  the  power  wherever  we  want  it  and  at  any  time  we 
want  it  and  at  whatever  speed  we  want  it,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

J//'.  //.  //.  Siiplfit'. — The  last  speaker  has  emphasized  a  very 
excellent  point — namely,  that  the  difi'erent  parts  of  an  electri- 
cally driven  plant  can  be  designed  without  reference  to  the 
power  transmission,  because  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  send  the 
power  around  a  corner  than  on  a  straight  line.  That  brings  up 
n  fact  which  has  often  been  impressed  upon  me — that  most 
large  estalilishments  are  not  designed,  they  fjri>ii} ;  and  very 
often  they  grow  along  lines  which  cannot  be  verj'  well  controlled. 
A  new  building  has  to  be  put  where  there  is  place  for  it,  and 
the  result  is  that  many  of  the  transmissions  in  which  much 
power  is  lost  in  the  shafting-an'd-belting  method  are  those  in 
which  the  power  has  to  be  transmitted  around  corners  and  into 
places  which  would  never  have  been  deliberately  planned.  I 
think  shafting  and  belting  can  be  made  very  efficient  when  it  is 
designed  beforehand  and  everything  is  made  to  fit  it.  But  the 
great  advantage  of  the  electric  transmission  is  that  it  can  be 
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made  to  fit  tlie  situation,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tliat  is  the 
])roblem  with  wliich  we  have  to  contend. 

This  question  is  often  met  when  old  machinery  is  to  be 
replaced  by  more  modern  appliances,  and  the  old  transmission 
must  be  used  to  drive  the  new  tools.  The  writer  has  met  many 
examples  of  this  in  saw-mill  work.  The  driving  shaft  of  a  band 
saw-mill  is  parallel  to  the  motion  of  the  log,  while  tlie  shaft  of 
a  circular  mill  is  at  right  augles  to  the  ways.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, a  band  mill  is  put  in  to  replace  a  circular  mill,  something 
must  be  done  to  the  heavy  transmission  plant  beneath  the  mill 
in  order  to  get  the  power  around  the  corner.  This  has  often 
led  to  the  use  of  heavy  bevel  gearing  or  wide  quarter-tiirn  belts, 
and  every  one  knows  how  undesirable  either  of  these  expedients 
is  ;  and  the  only  alternative  has  been  to  tear  out  tlie  whole 
transmission  plaut.  In  some  few  cases  independent  engines 
liave  been  used  to  drive  the  band  mill. 

If  the  mill  is  fitted  with  electric  power,  however,  such  changes 
can  readily  be  made,  and  any  desired  rearrangement  of  ma- 
chinery can  be  made  without  a  thought  as  to  the  question  of 
transmission. 

3Ir.  H.  C.  Spauldiiuj. — I  would  like  to  take  issue  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  as  to  the  proper  subdivision  of  tlie  generating  units. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  state  of  the  art  was  very  difi'erent 
from  its  present  development,  it  was  undoubtedly  good  policy  to 
have  a  number  of  comparatively  small  units,  of  which  one  or 
two  at  a  time  might  be  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  for  repairs, 
without  overloading  the  rest  or  seriously  impairing  the  service 
of  the  plant. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  and  in  view  of  the  reliability  of 
properly  designed  apparatus,  .especially  of  the  direct-connected 
type,  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  few  large  units 
of  like  capacity,  their  size  being  dependent  upon  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed,  with  one  smaller  machine 
for  night  work,  and  running  special  departments  extra  time 
when  necessary. 

In  some  cases  where  thei-e  is  considerable  load  fluctuation 
during  the  day,  one  unit  of  an  intermediate  size  is  advisable, 
which  may  be  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  larger  units  in 
such  a  way  as  to  have  each  machine  operating  at  nearly  its 
most  economical  point.  This  arrangement  is  conducive  not 
only  to  a  saving  iu  first  cost,  but  to  economy  of  operation. 
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Tiie  subdivision  in  smaller  units  was  desirable  a  few  years 
ago  also  to  enable  sojiarate  machines  to  be  used  for  lighting 
and  power  service  ;  while  improved  designs  have  now  made  it 
entirely  feasible  to  run  lights  and  motors  from  the  same  ma- 
chines and  oft"  the  same  service  lines. 

Mr.  Jvsm  }f.  Smitli. — I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  question 
of  economy  in  these  plants.  The  average  power  plant  will 
probably  not  exceed  200  horse-power,  and  for  machine  shops 
it  will  probably  be  considerabl}'  under  tliat.  I  have  made  a 
number  of  tests  as  to  the  economy  of  these  plants,  and  1  have 
rarely  found  a  plant  having  the  generator  directly  connected 
to  the  engine  from  which  an  economy  of  over  600  watts  per 
indicated  horse-power  was  obtained.  That  represents  a  loss 
of  about  20  per  cent,  between  the  cylinder  and  the  brushes  of 
the  generator.  In  smaller  plants,  of  about  100  horse-power, 
the  net  return  will  be  still  less,  say  550  watts  \)qv  horse-power. 
After  the  current  is  generated  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  motor. 
Hera  is  another  loss  in  general  practice  of  2Q  per  cent.,  because 
the  motors  are  rarely  if  ever  run  at  their  most  economical  i)oint, 
and  tlie  result  is  that  by  the  time  the  power  is  taken  from  the 
cylinder  and  applied  to  machine  tool,  tliei-e  is  a  loss  of  any- 
where from  30  to  40  per  cent.  That  is  jirobably  not  exces- 
sive, and  a  greater  loss  is  often  found  in  transmission  by  line 
shafts  raid  belting.  Of  course  the  efficiency  of  these  plants  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  choice  of  the  motor,  the  capacity  of 
it,  and  the  speed  at  which  it  is  run.  I  think  a  great  mistake  is 
made  in  providing  motors  which  are  too  large  for  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do.  I  think  this  is  also  true  as  to  the  generators, 
and  it  is  also  true  as  to  the  engine  which  drives  the  generator. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  which  is  very  often  made  to  put  too  large 
an  engine  on  to  the  generator.  In  its  average  work  it  is  doing 
much  less  than  its  economical  rating,  and  the  genei'ator  is 
capable  of  greater  overloading  than  the  engine.  In  fact,  with 
the  modern  generator  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting 
<in  overload  of  100  per  cent,  if  it  is  not  kept  on  for  more  than 
five  or  ten  minutes,  but  when  an  engine  is  overloaded  5D  per 
cent,  it  is  getting  pretty  well  towards  its  limit.  The  same  is 
true  of  motors.  The  motors  can  easily  be  run  to  over  100  per 
cent,  above  their  general  average  rating,  provided  the  current  is 
not  kept  on  too  long.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  heating  the 
coils  of  the  armature  and  field.     In  electric  railway  practice 
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this  question  of  over-euginiug  the  generators  is  more  important 
still.  I  have  made  some  tests  on  electric  railway  plants,  ami  I 
liave  found  that  in  small  plants  the  maximum  load  on  the 
generator  is  generally  about  three  times  the  average  load,  and 
that  the  maximum  load  in  the  cylinder  of  the  same  engine  will 
be  only  about  twice  the  average  load.  That  is  because  the 
electric  load  comes  on  so  quickly  and  goes  off  so  quickly  in 
electric  railway  practice,  that  the  sudden  changes  of  load  do 
not  get  past  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine.  Here  it  becomes 
apparent  that  an  engine  which  is  designed  for  the  maximum 
load  of  the  generator  is  very  much  too  great,  so  that  an  engine 
under  these  conditions  is  running  at  about  one-third  of  its 
capacity  or  less  during  the  average  time,  and  that  it  w  ill  only 
be  called  upon  to  do  its  maximxim  work  for  short  intervals. 
I  say  short  intervals,  because  the  load  will  very  frequently  vary 
in  ten  seconds  from  maximum  capacity  of  the  engine  down  to 
practically  the  friction  load.  Those,  of  course,  are  extreme 
cases,  and  they  are  not  cases  which  would  hold  in  manufacturing 
establishments  where  the  load  will  be  more  nearly  uniform. 
As  to  having  very  large  generating  units,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake. 
I  think  that  the  generating  units  should  be  divided  into  about 
three,  so  that  two  units  can  do  the  maximum  work,  and  leave 
one  spare  ;  but  one  unit  will  generally  do  the  average  work.  As 
to  the  speed  of  the  generators,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  at 
present  in  getting  multipolar  generators  which  have  a  very 
moderate  speed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  directly 
on  to  the  shaft  of  a  Corliss  engine  running  at  from  80  to  100 
revolutions  a  minute.  Of  course  the  output  of  a  generator  is 
pi'oportioual  to  its  speed,  and  if  it  is  run  at  a  higher  speed 
more  work  can  be  taken  out  of  it,  directly  proportional  to  its 
sjDeed.  But  the  cost  of  multipolar  direct-connected  generators 
nowadays  is  no  more  than  the  belted  bipolar  machines  used  to 
be,  and  in  getting  estimates  for  belted  and  direct-connected 
machines  it  has  been  my  experience  within  the  last  year  that 
the  direct-connected  machines  are  really  the  cheapest  in  first 
cost  withoui  regard  to  the  engines. 

Mr.  William  Kent.—Mv.  Smith  has  just  stated  that  a  dynamo 
can  be  run  as  low  as  a  Corliss  engine  on  the  same  shaft ;  that  is, 
80  to  100,  I  understand.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  those  experienced  in  Corliss  engines  as  to  what  is 
the  proper  speed  of  that  type  of  engine.    It  used  to  be  considered 
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that  60  was  as  fast  as  the  Corliss  engine  ought  to  lie  run,  and 
tliat  tlie  system  of  dash-pots  and  ti'ijj  device's  woukl  not  allow  it 
to  be  run  faster.  Then  it  got  to  be  70  to  80,  and  then  with  some 
engines  it  got  to  be  100,  while  for  nearly  twenty  years  past  a 
Co.liss  engine  has  been  ruuniug  at  about  150  revolutions  at 
Tr>?ntou,  N.  J.  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  71,  of  the  Tranmdiontf).  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  reason  to-day  why  we  should  keep 
the  Corliss  engine  down  to  80  revolutions. 

3[i:  John  Fritz. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kent  why  they  ran 
the  Corliss  engine  he  speaks  of  at  loO  revolutions. 

Mr.  Kent. — Becaiise  they  had  work  to  do  which  wanted  that 
power. 

J//-.  Jc^tic  J/.  Smith. — I  can  say  this,  that  in  getting  estimates 
for  power  plants  within  the  past  year  where  the  Corliss  engines 
were  obliged  to  compete  with  the  high-speed  engines,  the  Cor- 
liss builders  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  a  speed  of  90 
revolutions  for  engines  of  400  horse-power.  One  of  the  promi- 
nent builders  offered  to  go  to  a  speed  of  125  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, and  give  the  same  guarantees  as  to  the  life  of  his  machine 
as  the  others,  but  he  wanted  a  special  price  for  doing  it  and 
special  appliances  for  dropping  his  valves. 

J//'.  Fritz. — The  speed  dejjends  a  good  deal  on  what  it  is 
applied  to  and  on  the  circumstances  siirrounding  it.  If  you 
want  to  drive  a  train  of  rolls  direct,  the  eu,i.dne  must  run  a  given 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  should  be  so  designed. 
As  to  the  engine  at  Trenton  the  reason  for  high  speed  was,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  engine  was  short  of  power,  and  they  ran 
her  up  to  get  the  power  out  of  her  that  was  wanted. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Vary. — I  believe  that  Mr.  William  Sweet,  of  Syra- 
cuse, designed  vertical  engines  of  the  Corliss  type,  having  the 
old  slipper  motions,  to  run  his  rod  mill.  They  were  run  at 
speeds  of  12.5  to  150  revolutions,  and  have  been  opei-ated  very 
successfully  at  that  speed  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Francis  Sclinmaiui. — I  can  throw  a  little  light  on  this 
Trenton  engine.  I  have  often  watched  its  performance  with 
great  interest,  and  have  known  it  to  run  one  hundred  and  sixty 
1 160)  revolutions.  Considerable  alteration  of  detail  was  neces- 
sary before  this  speed  was  attained  with  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, such  as  crank  end  of  rod  and  valve  gear ;  considerable 
repairs  and  renev/als  of  parts  were  necessary  about  every  two 
years,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
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The  demand  for  this  high  speed  was  imperative,  and  the 
desire  to  use  a  high-standard  engine  naturally  led  to  the  Corliss, 
then  one  of  the  few  engines  of  that  class  in  the  market. 

Mr.  William  Hewitt,  a  member  of  this  association,  contrib- 
iited  a  most  interesting  paper  upon  this  engine  some  years 
since,  which  will  be  found  in  our  Transacttohs* 

Jlr.  T/ioT/ias  C.  Perkins. — I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  present  practice  of  speeds  in  operating  Corliss  engines. 
I  have  found  that  the  same  is,  for  large  engines,  for  direct-con- 
nected electric  railway  service,  fitted  with  the  Corliss  type 
releasing  valve  gear — fi-om  80  to  100  revolutions  per  miniite. 
Few  Corliss  buildei-s  recommend  a  speed  of  125  revolutions, 
though  in  a  few  instances  engines  have  been  put  in  operation 
at  this  sjaeed  and  over  with  fair  results.  Take  the  third  rail 
power  station  at  Berlin,  which  we  are  to  visit  to-morrow ;  there 
you  will  find  two  Greene  engines  running  at  a  speed  of  100. 
These,  however,  are  hardly,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Corliss 
type.  Speaking  of  the  Corliss  engines  particularly,  I  know  that 
the  Rice  ct  Sargent  Engine  Company,  of  Providence,  have  only 
recently  started  up  with  great  success  a  large  vertical  Corliss 
cross  compound  engine  of  about  1,000  horse-power  in  a  mill  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  which  is  coupled  direct  to  the  line  shaft,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  is  a  water  wheel.  This  engine  runs  at  a 
speed  of  160.  However,  the  valve  mechanism  of  the  high-pres- 
sure cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  steam-closing  attachment,  while 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  has  a  fixed  cut-off — regulated  by 
hand.  Through  my  connection  with  some  of  the  largest  engine 
builders,  I  feel  safe  in  venturing  to  say  that  the  general  practice 
for  operating  Corliss  engines  for  railway  service  is  not  over  100 
revolutions.  I  am  told,  howevei-,  that  the  Allis  Company  are 
offering  engines  for  this  service  for  a  speed  of  115. 

j\lr.  W.  B.  Siiiifh  Wlialey. — I  will  not  go  into  any  particulars, 
but  will  simply  make  a  few  general  remarks  which  may  be  of 
interest  with  regard  to  some  experience  which  I  have  Lad  in 
cotton  mills  driven  by  electricity. 

I  studied  very  carefully  the  figures  of  electrical  driving,  and 
at  first  thought  that  I  could  not  aftbrd  to  adapt  it,  because  I 
could  not  convince  myself  that  it  was  economical ;  but  being 
met  more  than  half-way  by  the  company  furnishing  the  current, 

*  "  Continuous  R';d  Mill  of  the  Treuton  Iron  Company."  Transaetiont,  vol.  ii., 
\>.  71,  No.  25. 
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I  was  iuducod  to  iidopt  it  as  the  motive  power  of  cue  of  luy 
mills. 

I  have  two  mills  operating  the  same  amount  of  machineiy  as 
far  as  the  power  required  is  concerned ;  one  with  steam,  the 
other  with  electricity,  as  motive  powers.  In  the  steam  mill  the 
cards  from  the  engine  show  an  average  of  530  horse-power,  and 
in  the  electric  mill  the  meter  shows  an  average  of  only  440  horse- 
power for  the  same  work.  There  is  a  difference  of  90  odd 
horse-power,  a  very  remarkable  showing  in  favor.of  that  method 
of  di'iving  the  mill. 

The  electric  mill  is  arranged  for  motors  of  150  horse-power 
each,  and  at  present  is  divided  into  four  units  aggregating  600 
horse-power,  and  I  certainly  thought  that  I  would  require  as 
much  power  in  one  mill  as  in  the  other.  There  is  a  very 
remai'kable  gain  shown  in  the  electrical  mill  which  is  due  to  the 
method  of  operating  it  more  economically  with  the  subdivision 
of  the  power  by  motors ;  and  this  is  shown  very  clearly  on 
power  ciirves  which  I  am  keeping  from  day  to  day  at  both  mills. 

The  difference  in  the  power  i-equired  to  drive  the  mills  is 
greater  than  the  amount  ordinarily  allowed  for  shafting  and 
engine  friction ;  but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  state  exactly 
where  this  is,  but  think  it  can  be  largely  accounted  for  in 
shorter  and  lighter  shafting  and  the  absence  of  heavy  belting, 
ropes,  and  cumbersome  head  gearing,  together  with  engine 
friction. 

I  have  been  operating  the  electric  mill  for  about  six  months, 
and  the  steam  mill  twice  as  long,  and  hope  later  to  give  more 
facts  on  the  subject  that  will  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Oh-rlln  Smi/h. — I  think  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  for  us  to  consider  in  general  on  this  question  is  the 
present  status  of  the  question  itself,  compared  with  what  it  was 
five,  six,  seven  years  ago,  or  even  two  or  three  years  ago.  I 
know  that  for  several  years,  even  at  the  risk  sometimes  of  being 
thought  a  little  cranky,  I  have  preached  indi^^dual  motors 
rer.s>'.--<  shafting,  at  first  not  with  entire  confidence  in  my  own 
intuitions,  but  gi'owing  more  confident  all  the  time.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  ancient  history  that  in  getting  up  in  an  engineering 
meeting  to  talk  about  motors  retvus  shafting,  one  felt  that  he 
was  the  "  under  dog."  It  certainly  seems  to  me,  by  the  way  the 
talk  goes  this  morning,  that  the  steam  electricians — if  I  may- 
call  them  so — who  used  to  get  up  here  and  advocate  shafting. 
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aud  all  that,  are  entirely  absent,  and  if  tbey  were  hei-e  would  be 
"under  dogs."  The  thing  has  turned  around,  and  the  una- 
.  uimity  of  oijinion  in  the  paper  itself,  in  the  written  replies  to  it, 
in  all  the  verbal  replies  here,  bearing  all  one  way,  is  certainly 
remarkable — simply  as  showing  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
distributing  our  power  in  this  beautiful  aud  simple  way,  through 
wires  running  around  corners,  and  up  and  down  stairs  aud  any- 
where ;  enabling  us  to  put  our  machines  in  any  position ;  to 
control  our  power  at  any  time,  and  not  compel  us  to  use  it  when 
we  do  not  want  to  use  it ;  to  control  our  speeds,  aud  to  get  such  a 
large  number  of  speeds  on  machines  such  as  lathes  and  drills 
instead  of  the  few  we  are  now  limited  to.  The  whole  movement 
is  phenomenal.  It  is  going  faster  than  some  of  the  most  hope- 
ful of  us  a  year  or  two  ago  could  reasonably  have  expected. 

The  objections  still  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  two  things— 
the  first  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  running  it.  It  is  true 
probably  that  the  first  cost  is  greater,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago  ;  and  all  of  us  who  know  some- 
thing about  manufacturing  machinery  with  special  tools  on  a 
large  scale,  know  that  motors  suitable  for  driving  lathes  and 
drills  and  looms  and  other  small  machinery,  motors  all  the  way 
from  one-quarter  to  ten  horse-power,  can  be  built  as  cheaply  if 
they  are  built  in  quantities,  after  a  while,  possibly,  as  sewing 
machines  and  guns  in  proportion.  At  present  we  know  they  are 
not  built  that  way,  and  this  will  account  for  the  high  cost.  But 
with  their  further  development  and  with  the  larger  introduction 
of  these  motors  the  supplj-  will  come  more  cheaply  as  the  de- 
mand increases,  so  that  in  a  very  few  years  it  will  become  too 
little  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  question  at  all.  Ke- 
gardiug  the  other  matter  of  the  cost  of  running,  the  relative 
amount  of  power  employed  by  the  two  systems  seems  to  me 
hardly  worthy  of  cousideration  when  applied  to  such  places  as 
machine  shops.  According  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin,  the  power  in  a  machine  shop  is  from,  say  2 
to  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  labor,  and  only  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expeuse.  I  do  not  know  how  near  the  figures 
are  right.  But  supposing  they  are  100  per  cent,  wrong,  sup- 
po.sing  it  is  2  per  cent,  instead  of  1  jier  cent.,  supposing  it  is  3 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expense,  what  is  such  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  expense  of  the  shop  ?  Is  it  worth  considering  whether 
shafting  would  be  2  per  cent,   and  electric  transmission  1,  or 
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sbaftiug  would  be  1  per  ceut.  aucl  electric  transmission  2,  or 
auytbiug  of  that  kind  ?  We  do  not  care  about  so  small  an 
element.  What  we  do  care  for  is  the  great  convenience  and 
all  the  gi'eat  advantages  whicli  the  current-driven  system  has. 

Something  has  been  said  liere  about  the  Corliss  engine  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  high-speed  generators  directly  connected. 
Of  course  we  must  not  think  of  anything  in  the  future  but  direct 
connection.  We  not  only  want  to  get  rid  of  our  belts  to  our 
individual  machines,  but  at  our  generators.  We  do  not  want 
any  more  belt-driven  generators.  We  want  every  one  on  the 
shaft  of  the  engine,  whether  that  shall  be  a  Corliss  engine  run- 
ning comparatively  slowly,  or  whether  it  be  a  little  "  high- 
speed."' In  the  former  case  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  our  armature,  as  Feri-anti  did  in  his  great  plant  in 
London,  where  he  boldly  jumped  to  42  feet.  This  principle  is, 
of  course,  easily  applied,  and  only  requires  the  electrical  engi- 
neer to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  and  make  his  gener- 
ator to  suit  his  engine.  The  whole  thing  is  evolving  beauti- 
fully just  in  the  right  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
coming  to  steam  turbines,  which  begins  to  look  likely,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  design  our  generators  with  small  diameters  to 
suit  the  tremendous  speeds  involved.  We  must,  however,  get 
rid  of  the  fault  of  gearing  down,  and  must  run  our  turbines  as 
slowly  as  needed  for  the  highest  speed  of  generator  which  is 
jjvacticable. 

After  all  this  talk  I  feel  a  good  deal  happier  in  being  pro- 
phetic than  I  used  to.  But  we  must  remember  the  whole  thing 
is  still  in  a  chaotic  state.  When  we  visit  some  of  the  "  show- 
shops  "  referred  to  we  are  apt  to  be  disappointed.  We  find 
short  pieces  of  shafting  and  belting  and  then  a  motor  on  a  ma- 
chine, and  then  one  belted  to  a  machine.  They  are  apt  to  say, 
rather  conservatively,  tliat  they  have  not  quite  got  to  all  indi- 
vidual motors  yet.  This  will  gradually  take  care  of  itself,  and 
as  the  motors  become  adapted  to  their  environments  the  belts 
win  disappear.  The  trouble  is,  that  in  using  a  mixed  system, 
they  are  trying  to  get  the  good  of  both  systems  and  get  a  good 
deal  of  the  bad  of  both. 

To  my  mind  the  future  ideal  shop  will  be  absolutely  clear  of 
shafting  and  belting,  and  the  motors  will  be  adapted  to  all 
the  machines.  Then  we  will  liave  the  benefit  of  briglit  light 
from  above,  entirely  clear  head-room,  and  overliead  cranes  every- 
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where.  These  will  uot,  jierhaps,  be  limited  to  as  heavy  a  load 
as  75  pounds,  as  has  been  mentioned,  but  should  be  used  for 
50  pounds.  Wherever  a  man  has  to  lift  50  jiounds  and  take  it 
down  frequently,  he  had  better  have  a  light  electric  crane 
especially  adapted  to  the  work  than  to  waste  time  tiring  him- 
self out.  The  general  advantage  when  we  do  have  this  electric 
current  for  the  machines  and  cranes,  and  also  for  light,  and 
'  possibly  for  heat,  will  be  manifest ;  we  will  have  a  perfectly 
simple  system  driven  by  one  generator  at  one  speed  near  the 
centre  of  the  plant,  with  wives  radiating  to  outlying  buildings 
and  reaching  all  possible  positions.  A  little  incidental  advan- 
tage in  machine  shops  will  be  with  planers,  which  will  not 
have  to  stand  all  crosswise  to  the  lathes,  which  are  lengtlnvise. 
This  new  system  does  away  with  all  that.  We  put  our  machines 
where  we  want,  and  set  them  diagonally  or  any  other  way,  and 
we  have  everything  at  perfect  command  in  regard  to  fiiture 
changes  of  position. 

3Ir.  Spanldimi. — In  1890  a,  paper  was  presented  on  the  adap- 
tability and  economy  of  electric  motors  for  transportation  pur- 
poses ;*  and  the  few  enthusiasts  in  favor  were  qiiite  tlioroughly 
suppressed  by  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  present,  the  general 
feeling  being  that  horses  were  much  more  economical  than 
motors  for  running  street  cars  on  lines  of  considerable  extent, 
while  the  possibility,  or  rather  advisability,  of  equipping  cars 
with  motors  for  heavy  service  on  long-distance  roads  was  pro- 
nounced entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  know  what  has  been 
done  since  the  date  referred  to  in  this  line  of  work  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  another  nine  years  will  show  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  electric  power  transmission  for  manufactur- 
ing plants  to  have  been  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  Cincin- 
nati meeting,  so  far  as  its  prophetic  character  is  concerned. 

Keferring  to  the  tendency  to  provide  generators  of  too  large 
capacity  in  comparison  witli  the  engines  operating  them,  Mr. 
Smith,  will  be  interested  in  a  plant  which  has  been  recently 
piat  in  operation,  in  which  the  engineers  specified  that  the 
generators  sliould  have  an  overload  capacity  of  50  per  cent, 
withoiit  si)arking  at  the  commutators.  Wlien  the  formal  test 
was  made,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  engines  to  carry 
more  than  20  per  cent,  overload,  so  that  in  this  case,  at  least, 

*  "Working  Railroads   ly  Klcclricit},"  b/    Willis  E.  Hall.       TransacUoii9A 
vol.  xi.,  p.  89,  No.  190. 
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there  was  nn  trouble  about  liavinjj  ougines  too  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dynamos.  In  this  plant  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  there  are  operated  from  one  set  of  bus  bai's,  at  220 
volts,  more  than  1,000  horse-power  of  motors,  ranging  from  10 
to  10 )  horse-power  each,  about  400  incandescent  Limps,  and 
()0  Manhattan  enclosed  arc  lamps  —there  being  no  apparent 
fluctuation  of  the  lights  when  tlie  largest  motors  are  thrown 
in  or  out  of  circuit. 

The  President. — I  am  pleased  that  Professor  Benjamin  does 
not  take  an  extreme  view,  and  that  he  sees  more  than  one  side 
of  this  subject  of  electrical  transmission  of  power  in  machine 
shops.  The  question  is  one  of  great  importance,  the  details  of 
which  must  be  settled  by  each  manufacturer  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  his  own  shop.  Both  sides  of 
the  question  having  been  so  well  considered  by  Professor 
Benjamin,  and  in  the  discussion,  we  will  trust  that  a  wise  con- 
clusion may  be  reached  by  any  manufacturer  who  is  providing 
new  means  of  transmission  of  power,  or  is  anticipating  the 
rearrangement  of  present  devices.  I  am  verv  glad  that  the 
question  has  been  brought  up  and  so  fully  discussed,  and  yet 
we  cannot  at  this  time  reach  a  final  conclusion  which  will  apply 
in  all  cases. 
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A   METHOD    OP  SHOP  ACCOUNTING   TO  DETERMINE 
SHOP   COST  AND   MINIMUM   SELLING    PRICE. 

ET  IT.   M.   LiXE,   CINCINNATI,  O. 

iMember  of  the  Society.) 

This  subject  was  treated  in  a  former  paper,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  present  and  explain  a  tabular  weekly  or  monthly 
statement  by  means  of  which  the  organization  and  expense  of  a 
concern  can  be  kept  in  balance  with  production.  The  tabulation 
being  based  upon  an  annual  estimate  which,  conditions  remaining 
unchanged,  affords  a  means  of  determining  a  selling  price.  The 
selling  price  as  ascertained  embraced,  among  other  items,  percent- 
ages added  to  labor  and  material  sufficient  to  at  once  yield  a  pre- 
determined profit.  This  use  of  percentages  was  not  urged  as 
being  desirable,  and  they  were  used  by  way  of  illustration  in 
explaining  the  central  idea  of  progi'essive  periodical  tabular  state- 
ments. With  a  view  to  conforming  to  the  best  practice  of  ovx 
largest  and  best  shops  in  their  methods  of  handling  the  details 
entering  into  the  estimates  and  statements,  information  was  asked 
from,  and  cheerfully  furnished  by,  the  heads  of  about  forty  con- 
cerns in  different  branches  of  the  machine  business  in  widel}'  sepa- 
rated localities.  By  one  it  was  suggested  tiiat  this  is  a  commercial 
and  not  an  engineering  question.  But  as  a  mechanical  engineer 
without  the  commercial  instinct  would  be  unable  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  his  dues  in  this  Society,  it  is  assumed  that  all  membei-s  in 
good  and  regular  standing  ])ossess  that  instinct  and  consider  the 
subject  germane  to  the  objects  of  our  organization.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  as  a  rule  the  larger  and  more  prosperous  the  concern 
the  greater  the  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  fuller  the  answers 
to  inquiries  as  to  their  methods.  One  manufacturer  relates  that 
he  can  never  reconcile  the  profit  on  any  or  all  articles  manufac- 
tured by  his  company  as  figured  by  their  method  and  their  bank 
account  at  the  end  of  the  j^ear.     Another  incidentally  proves  in 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (Mny,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  TransactioM. 
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stating  his  method  (?)  that  small  work  caunot  be  as  cheaply  pro- 
duced in  a  large  as  iu  a  small  shop  even  when  the  general  expense 
is  already  met  by  the  lai-ge  work.  Another  remarks  as  to  deter- 
mining selling  piiee:  "Oh,  we  let  the  other  fellow  do  that." 
Subsequent  inquiry,  however,  showed  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  diSerence  between  the  shop  cost  of  the  correspondent's  goods 
and  the  "  other  fellow's  price."  The  questions  upon  which  in- 
formation was  sought  might  be  considered  delicate  and  rather  as 
an  intrusion  into  matters  which  might  properly  be  considered  con- 
fidential. Desire  for  anything  of  this  nature,  however,  was  dis- 
claimed, and  the  belief  stated  that  the  fullest  discussion  and  widest 
publicity  given  to  accurate  information  of  this  nature  could  result 
in  nothing  but  good  to  all  manufacturers,  benefit  invested  capital, 
and  sei-ve  as  a  protection  against  competition  based  upon  igno- 
rance of  cost  in  its  broadest  sense  and  in  the  long  run.  This  view 
was  acquiesced  in,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  very  best  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  is  at  least  one  possession,  however  dearly 
bought,  that  may  safely  be  put  iu  the  hands  of  every  competitor. 
The  following  method  is  obtained  by  selecting  and  re-grouping 
from  the  best  practice  those  features  which  seem  most  desirable. 
>Shop  cost  is  the  sum  of 

1.  Producer's  labor ; 

2.  Cost  of  material,  including  freight,  hauling  and  waste  ; 

3.  Plant  charge  ; 

4.  Burden. 

The  items  producer's  labor  and  cost  of  material  require  no 
explanation. 

Plant  charge  is  an  hoirrly  charge  for  machine  tools  independent 
of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  hourh'  charge  for  operator,  and  covers 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  value  of  the  particular  tool  and 
the  tool's  share  of  the  entire  cost  of  power  and  power  distribution, 
and  in  shops  using  tools  varying  greatly  in  size,  value,  power 
required,  and  amount  of  transmitting,  machineiy  involved  will  be 
found  to  vary  from  less  than  one  cent  to  over  forty  cents  per 
hour.  This  hourly  tool  charge,  when  once  established,  is  not  likely 
to  vaiy  materially,  and  it  is  listed  and  used  by  the  cost  clerk  in 
the  same  manner  as  tlie  hourly  rate  of  a  ■workman. 

The  "  burden,"  an  appropriate  term  met  with  only  in  the  reply 
of  Fraser  &  Chalmers,  is  the  sum  of  all  expense  chargeable  to 
the  shop  except  producer's  labor  and  material.  The  total  for  any 
given  period,  divided  by  the  number  of  producer  hours  for  the 
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same  period,  gives  tlie  hourly  burden  or  the  nuuiber  of  cents  to  be 
added  to  each  producer  hour.  These  four  items  give  "  the  cost 
up  to  the  office  door,"'  and  to  which  is  added  a  pei'ceutage  cover- 
ing all  office  expense,  iucludingadvertisiug  and  other  costs  of  sell- 
ing. This,  then,  is  the  minimum  selling  price,  the  j^rice  of  bare 
existence  without  profit,  and  to  which  finally  a  fnrtlier  addition  is 
made,  depending  upon  circumstances  for  profit.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion, however,  is  practised  by  many,  viz.:  the  adding  of  office 
expense  to  shop  expense  and  including  it  directly  in  the  burden. 
A  refinement  rarely  practised  distributes  the  burden  uuequall}-  to 
departments  as  records  or  judgment  warrants. 

In  no  communication  received  is  any  reference  made  to  a 
merchant's  profit  on  material  or  merchandise.  That  this  should 
be  recognized  and  treated  as  a  specific  item  seems  reasoTiable. 
Another  item  not  met  with  is  interest  on  working  capital.  The 
large  sums  tied  up  in  raw  material,  finished  and  unfiui.shed  work, 
and  defeiTed  payments,  justifies  a  specific  charge. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  devise  a  tabulated 
annual  estimate  by  departments,  and  a  montldj-  form  of  statement, 
by  which  actual  and  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  b}'  de- 
partments could  be  compared  as  the  year  advances,  after  a  method 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  former  paper  refen-ed  to,  but 
based  upon  the  items  and  methods  herein  described. 

The  presentation  bj^  members,  of  any  forms  relating  to  this 
subject,  would  be  thankfully  accepted  by  many  who  are  seeking 
to  improve  their  methods. 


Mr.  1'.  A.  Schcffler. — I  have  not  devoted  any  time  during  tlie  last 
three  or  four  years  to  this  question,  but  I  have  been  interested  in 
doing  a  little  dreaming  about  what  would  happen  to  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery  in  the  line  of  engines,  boilers,  etc., 
and  other  heavy  machinery,  who  wanted  to  go  iuto  the  business 
of  manufacturing  electrical  apparatus,  not  having  had  any  pre- 
vious experience  in  that  line.  There  is  one  concern  in  particiilar 
which  I  have  in  mind.  I  told  some  friends  about  two  j-ears  ago, 
when  they  were  going  to  start  in  that  line,  that  I  would  give  them 
just  about  two  years  to  wind  uj)  all  the  money  which  they  had 
invested  and  some  more,  besides,  if  they  did  not  look  .out  very 
carefully  to  see  that  they  did  not  apply  to  the  cost  of  manufMctur- 
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iug  electrical  apparatus  the  same  percentage  of  shop  cost  which 
they  liad  applied  in  engines  and  in  the  heavy  m.ichinery  which 
they  were  making.  In  about  two  years  they  reorganized  and 
tried  to  get  a  milliou  dollars  more  capital.  The}'  are  now,  I  be- 
lieve, manufacturing  electrical  apparatus  of  very  fine  quality,  but 
they  are  still  selling  very  much  below  other  parties  dealing  in  the 
same  line  of  goods.  But  they  have  discovered  evidently  that  they 
cannot  apply  the  same  shop  cost  used  in  manufacturing  steam 
engines  and  lieavy  machinery  to  electrical  manufacturing. 

Mr.  James  Ilartness. — This  paper,  presenting  as  it  does  the 
kernel  of  a  voluminous  correspondence,  reduces  to  a  few  images,  by 
a  hand  that  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  America's  ablest 
machine-shop  managers,  a  matter  of  inestimable  value. 

I  know  of  many  wh.o  have  travelled  long  distances  to  hear  the 
discussion  in  and  out  of  the  meeting. 

I  wish  to  suggest  one  form  of  Mr.  Lane's  plan  which  seems  to 
me  most  applicable  to  machine  shops  which  build  engines,  or  ma- 
chine tools  in  medium  sizes.  Let  the  plant  charge  cover  only  the 
interest  and  depreciation  on  the  machine  tool  used,  and  all  the 
rest  excepting  selling  expense  go  into  the  burden.  The  burden 
should  also  include  depreciation  on  idle  machinery  and  interest 
on  all  capital  excepting  that  invested  in  active  machiueiy. 

The  interest  can  vary  from  3  per  cent,  upward,  according  to 
the  risk  of  capital  invested,  and  the  depreciation  from  5  to  50  per 
cent.,  accoi'ding  to  the  progress  made  by  builders  of  more  efBcient 
machines. 

3Ir.  Oherlin  Smith. — It  niay  be  of  interest  for  me  to  relate 
briefly  a  little  experience  in  the  wa}-  of  getting  at  an  expense 
account.  We  long  ago,  in  the  concern  with  which  I  am  iden- 
tified, gave  up  the  idea  of  adding  a  percentage  of  total  cost 
to  labor  and  material,  as  some  do,  but  always  practised  adding 
a  fixed  rate  per  hour  of  labor,  no  matter  what  priced  labor 
it  was,  as  others  do.  We  simply  take  the  total  running  ex- 
pense, including  6  per  cent,  interest  on  total  plant  valuation, 
taxes,  insurance,  bad  debts,  advertising,  travelling,  salai'ies  of 
non-producers,  general  depreciation,  repairs,  office  expenses,  fuel, 
oil,  lighting,  heating,  etc.,  and  make  one  expense  account  of  the 
whole.  This,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  hours  made  in  a 
year  by  all  the  producers,  gives  an  expense  rate  per  hour-,  which 
is  added  to  each  producing  man's  or  boy's  labor.  It  has  usually 
proved  to  be  20  to  25  cents  an  Lour  in  a  shop  having  from  75 
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to  150  hands,  but  to  make  a  safe  rate  we  have  been  iu  the  habit 
of  calling  it  25  cents  an  hour.  The  theoretical  way  is  to  take 
Ihe  last  year's  expense  rate,  as  proved  by  statistics  iu  the  books, 
and  use  that  for  the  following  year.  If  it  is  a  man  earning  45 
cents  an  lioui',  adding  the  25  cents  would  bring  it  up  to  70,  etc. ; 
but  the  average  labor  in  ordinary  machine  sho]is  is  perhaps  about 
■20  cents  an  hour.  Adding  to  tiiis  25  cents,  brings  it  to  45.  It 
may  therefore  be  said  that,  including  commercial  expenses  (where 
they  are  not  excessive  or  remarkable  in  any  way),  the  cost  for 
each  man,  with  the  tools  he  uses,  is  about  45  cents  an  hour.  Hence 
if  we  add  pbout  10  per  cent,  profit,  we  get  the  traditional  50  cents 
an  hour  which  the  machinist  is  supposed  to  charge,  and  which 
customers,  of  course,  growl  at  as  a  tremendous  sum. 

3h:  C.  W.  Hunt. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  defect  in  some 
systems  of  cost  accounts  which  are  now  iu  use.  Since  1890  I 
have  ]>aid  greater  attention  to  our  cost  accounts,  at  first  using  the 
ordinaiy  method  of  adding  a  percentage  to  the  cost  of  labor  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  shop.  One  of  the  early  defects  I  dis- 
covered in  the  system  was  that  we  were  not  putting  any  percent- 
age whatever  on  the  raw  material.  Tliis  soon  proved  to  be  a 
serious  defect,  as  our  business  is  such  that  we  frequently  had 
orders  for  material  wliich  we  purchased,  and  on  which  no  work 
was  done.  This  discovery  resulted  in  modifying  our  accounts  and 
adding  to  the  purchase  cost  of  the  articles  an  amount  which  we 
estimated  would  cover  the  expense  caused  by  them,  such  as 
receiving  and  storing  them,  issuing  orders,  and  shipping  them 
when  sold,  and  interest  during  the  time  we  hold  them,  so  that  if 
our  business  should  gradually  change  from  a  manufacturing 
business  to  the  supply  of  these  articles  on  which  we  do  no  work, 
we  would  still  be  selling  at  a  price  which  would  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment.  We  tried  so  to  subdivide  our  total  expense 
account  that  we  could  apportion  to  the  materials  the  expense 
caused  by  their  i-eceipt,  handling,  and  delivery,  and  the  remainder 
to  ordinary  machine  work,  so  that  every  division  of  our  business 
will  pay  the  expense  which  that  part  of  the  business  costs. 

T  would  be  glad  to  furnish  to  any  one  who  cares  to  look  into 
the  subject  any  information  in  m}'  power  as  to  our  general 
method  of  cost  accounts,  and  to  furnish  the  forms  which  we  have 
adopted. 

Mr.  Harry  V.  Francis. — I  want  to  say  one  word  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  represented  for  many  years  a  well-known  machine  tool 
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firm,  and  in  their  interest  visited  the  leading  maiinfactiirin<^  con- 
cerns tliroughoiit  the  world.  Among  other  things,  I  was  re(|uired 
to  report  upon  the  manufacturing  cost,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  ascertain  it. 

When  I  engaged  in  business  for  myself,  jirotiting  by  mv  expe- 
rience, I  simplified  the  cost  question,  and  followed  substantially 
what  Mr.  Hunt  has  just  stated  they  have  adopted. 

First — A  jjercentage  was  added  to  all  purchases. 

Se(xyn(l — An  average  rate  was  fixed  for  all  labor  of  fitters  and 
assistants. 

Th'tril — An  average  rate  was  made  for  all  machining. 

The  total  of  these  three  represented  factory  cost,  to  which  we 
added  percentage  for  general  expense  and  profit.  This  made  our 
price. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  articles  would  sell  for  this 
price,  we  were  forced  to  do  as  has  been  stated  in  one  of  the  papers 
read:  "  Let  the  other  fellow  fix  the  prices,"  and  we  came  as  near 
to  them  as  we  could.  The  fact  remains  that,  following  this 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  accurate  system  of  determining  the  cost» 
"we  have  lived  and  prospered." 

J//'.  Jlenry  L.  Ganlt. — Mr.  Hartness  has  brought  up  one  very 
interesting  question — namely,  if  you  run  a  tool  for  only  a  few  hours 
in  the  week,  what  are  you  going  to  charge  for  it?  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  figure  exactly  what  the  price  of  the  tool  should  be  if 
you  run  it  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  time.  It  has  been 
decided  in  several  cases  by  taking  the  previous  year's  run,  and 
figuring  the  expense  of  running  the  tool  for  the  whole  year,  and 
then  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  hours  it  ran,  and  fixing  that  as 
the  rate  per  hour  for  next  year.  This  is  probably  as  accui-ate  as 
any  other  method. 

Mr.  Oherlhi  Sm?'t/i. — The  tool  might  be  running  only  one-tenth 
of  the  time.  It  would  be  occupying  shop  room.  The  shaft  over- 
head wotild  be  running,  grinding  its  energy  into  friction,  and  the 
tool  would  have  to  be  looked  after  somewhat,  and,  too,  it  would 
be  becoming  obsolete.  Such  a  tool  costs  a  good  deal-  more  than 
one-tenth  as  much  as  a  tool  that  is  ninning  a  whole  year.  In  the 
long  run,  I  think,  it  is  better  to  average  things  up  all  round  and 
take  one  uniform  rate,  thus  having  the  accounts  as  simple  as 
possible. 

3/r.  II.  IT.  SupUe. — This  question  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  sometimes  you  can  elaborate  your  cost  account  system  so 
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much  that  its  own  cost  becomes  material,  and  that  the  expense 
of  keeping  these  accounts  is  sometimes  more  than  thej'  are  worth. 
Tliere  is  one  establishment  of  which  I  have  heard  where  it  is 
said  they  can  tell  you  exactly  what  it  costs  for  a  man  to  go  from 
a  lathe  to  the  grindstone  and  sharpen  a  tool ;  but  the  information 
costs  more  than  the  price  of  the  tool.  I  think  you  must  look  out 
not  to  get  into  that  error. 

Mr.  Gus.  C.  Uenning. — I  know  of  a  case  where  the  contract  was 
let  to  five  men,  and  the  rate  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  man.  The 
total  value  of  the  contract  was  five-eighths  of  a  cent.  That  could 
not  be  carried  on  the  books,  so  it  was  raised  to  one  cent,  and  the 
contract  was  never  turned  in.  I  have  it,  and  am  going  to  furnish 
it  to  the  Societj'.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  that  establish- 
ment the  cost  of  making  out  a  contract  ticket  is  probably  five 
cents  before  it  gets  through  the  books  and  is  accounted  for  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Therefore  there  is  a  net  loss  on  tliat  contract  of 
four  and  thi'ee-eighths  cents.     Tlie  work  was  done,  however. 

37(6  President. — I  will  quote  what  I  heard  one  clear-headed 
manufacturer  say  on  this  matter  of  figuring  the  es]>ense  account, 
which  is  always  a  difficult  one,  for  many  a  manufacturer  thinks 
he  is  making  money,  while  at  the  same  time  his  bank  account  is 
being  depleted,  and  in  a  short  time  bankruptcy  stares  him  in  the 
face.  The  manufacturer  of  whom  I  speak  expressed  it  by  saying 
he  would  "  charge  to  the  expense  account  everything  for  which 
he  could  not  send  a,  bill."  Suppose  a  man  came  into  your  shop 
to  get  an  hour's  work  done,  if  you  figured  by  Mr.  Smith's  method 
there  might  be  many  things  left  out  of  the  account,  and  the 
amount  charged  might  be  less  than  it  really  cost ;  but  if  you 
charge  to  your  expense  account  all  you  cannot  send  a  bill  for,  and 
add  this  to  the  time  charged  to  the  work,  togetlier  with  the  stock 
and  a  fair  margin  for  profit,  j'ou  may — if  you  judiciously  continue 
business  on  this  basis — be  able  to  take  your  family  on  occasional 
trips  to  Europe. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  what,  by  this  rule,  must  be  charged 
to  the  expense  account.  First,  all  of  the  office  salaries  and 
expenses,  to  which  you  may  add  salaries  of  travelling  men  and  all 
travelling  expenses  ;  next,  go  in  the  shop  and  charge  salaries  of 
superintendent,  mechanical  engineer,  foreman,  storekeeper,  engi- 
neer, casting  cleaners,  helpers,  and  sweepers ;  to  this  long  list  we 
must  add  all  supplies  which  are  used  up  or  consumed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  oil,  waste,  files,  brooms,  etc., 
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not  foigotting  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  plant,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  etc.  The  sum  of  all  those  items,  kept  for  a  year, 
make  a  total  which,  divitlecl  by  the  number  of  hours  of  actual 
j)ro(i>tcers^  labor,  gives  the  shop  expenses  ])er  hour.  Tiiis  sum, 
added  to  average  cost  of  producers'  labor  per  hour,  gives,  as  is 
evident,  the  cost  per  hour  to  the  manufacturer. 

I  am  confident,  gentlemen,  that  any  of  you  who  have  not  kept 
accurate  account  of  these  items  for  a  year  will,  on  trying  it,  be 
surprised  to  see  bow  much  there  is  for  whicli  you  cannot  directl}' 
send  a  bill,  all  of  wliich  must  be  provided  for  in  order  to  insure 
success. 

J//'.  S>ij)h>('. — I  think  you  strike  a  most  important  problem,  Mr. 
President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  trouble  with  society  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  producers  are  carrying  on  their  shoul- 
ders all  the  work  for  which  we  can  send  no  bill,  bearing  all  the 
expense  of  the  non-producers,  and  that  accounts  for  the  disor- 
ganized social  conditions  all  over  the  world  ^standing  armies  and 
the  like. 

J//'.  Kent — One  of  the  rules  for  charges  for  any  manufactui-ed 
product  is  the  rule  of  the  railroads — charge  all  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Siitith. — The  rate  I  spoke  of,  25  cents  an  hour,  the 
labor  averaging  about  20  cents,  is  pretty  safe  to  run  with  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  matter  the  President  mentioned  about 
the  items  that  you  cannot  send  a  bill  for — they  all  come  in  that 
25  cents  an  hour  and  are  thoroughly  covei-ed  b}'  it.  There  is 
another  thing  which  we  ought  to  remember  :  It  is  not  everything 
we  send  a  bill  for  that  we  get  money  for.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  sometimes,  these  accurately  kept  accounts  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  statistics  of  the  business.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
which  have  got  to  be  jiut  in  an  expense  account,  consisting  of  not 
only  bad  debts,  which  I  have  already  included,  but  some  appar- 
ently good  debts  with  depreciated  faces — where  things  come  back 
to  be  repaired,  or  ai-e  remodelled  for  some  reason,  or  are  subjected 
to  an  afterward  claimed  discount,  etc.  These  things  depreciate 
the  amount  which  one  thinks  one  is  getting. 

2rr.  Kent. — I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  statement  that  the 
selling  price  is  the  average  cost.  In  the  case  of  an  article  made 
by  throe  manufacturers,  costing  them  respectively  50,  75,  and  100 
cents,  in  dull  times  the  avernge  selling  price  will  be  about  95 
cents.     If  one  man  makes  it  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar,  he  will  sell  it  at 
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95  cents  for  a  while  rather  thau  stop  his  works  and  incur  a  greater 
loss.  The  man  who  makes  it  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  takes  his  profit 
of  45  cents  and  says  nothing  about  it,  while  the  average  man, 
who  is  making  it  for  75  cents,  is  complaining  of  hard  times  and 
cut  prices. 
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DCCXL.* 
FLUE    GAS   ANALYSES   IN  BOILER    TESTS. 

BV    R.   8.   HALE,   BOSTON. 

(Associate  Member  of  the  Society.) 

I  DO  not  lay  any  claim  to  being  a  chemist,  but,-  as  I  have  had 
some  experience  iu  the  application  of  gas  analysis  to  boiler 
testing,  I  have  thought  a  description  of  a  few  of  the  devices  and 
methods  which  have  been  found  useful  might  be  of  value  to  the 
Society. 

The  importance  of  gas  analysis  in  pointing  out  the  reasons  for 
good  and  bad  performances  in  boiler  testing  is  so  well  known 
that  a  description  of  methods  which  simplify  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  analyses  needs  no  apology. 

The  illustrative  tests  given  iu  the  appendix,  two  of  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Barrus,  also  contain  information  which  I 
think  is  of  value. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Barrus,  to  Professor  Schwamb  and 
Dr.  Gill  for  many  of  the  methods  and  devices  described. 

Place  fm-  Collection  of  Gases. 

The  most  essential  point  is  to  collect  the  sample  at  the  same 
))lace  in  the  flue  where  the  temperature  of  the  gases  is  meas- 
ured ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  both  to  collect  the 
gases  and  to  take  their  temperature  as  soon  after  they  leave  the 
boiler  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  leakage  of  air  and  cooling 
l)y  radiation. 

In  order  to  get  a  fair  sample  we  must  consider  variations  of 
composition  at  difl'erent  points  in  the  flue  (local  variations), 
and  also  at  different  times. 

The  local  variations  are  not  often  caiised  by  the  difference  of 
composition  of  the  gases  from  different  parts  of  the  fire,  since 
the  gases  are  pretty  well  mixed  by  the  time  they  have  passed 

*  Pre?ente<l  at  the  Hartford  meelitig  (May.  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
MechanicMl  En2;iDeers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  the  Transactions. 
58 
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through  the  boiler.  lusteud,  ihe  variation  in  quality  at  differ- 
ent points  of  the  flue  generally  arises  from  air  leakage  through 
the  boiler  setting  or  into  the  flue. 

Heuce,  with  many  tubular  boilers,  verticil  or  horizontal, 
especially  if  provided  with  a  tight  iron  flue,  the  gases  may  be 
collected  at  almost  any  point  beyond  the  bridge ;  while  with  a 
water-tube  boiler  with  brick  settings  considerable  discretion 
must  be  exercised. 

Having  determined  on  the  place  of  collection  for  any  i)articu- 
lar  test,  we  may  next  consider 

IVie  Collection,  Pipe  Inside  the  Flue. 

This  may  be  iron,  unless  the  gases  are  hotter  than  700  degrees 
Fahr.  If  they  get  hotter  than  that  the  iron  affects  the  percent- 
age of  carbonic  oxide,  and  either  a  porcelain,  glass  or  platinum 
tube  should  be  used,  or  a  water-jacketed  tube.  The  porcelain 
and  glass  are  fragile,  and  the  platinum  expensive.  I  have  used, 
when  collecting  gases  just  above  the  fire,  a  water-jacketed  tube, 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Gill,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  This,  however,  involves  a  current  of 
water. 

The  collection  of  samples  of  gases  above  the  fire,  or  at  the 
bridge  wall,  in  addition  to  the  samples  collected  in  the  flue, 
gives  important  information  ;;s  to  the  air  leakage  through  the 
boiler  settings,  and  is  now  common  in  European  tests.  It  has 
also  been  done  for  some  years  in  the  boiler  tests  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

If  an  iron  tube  is  used,  it  is  well  to  drill  it  full  of  small  holes, 
not  larger  than  |-inch,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  inserting  it  through  the  flue  walls  not  to  allow  any 
air  leakage  at  the  point  of  insertion.  A  convenient  method,  if 
the  flue  be  iron,  is  to  drill  and  tap  a  ,\-inch  hole  in  the  flue. 
Then  take  a  1-inch  pipe,  cut  a  long  thread  on  it,  and  screw  it 
through  a  .i-inch  by  rl-inch  reducing  coupling,  and  screw  the 
latter  on  to  a  .J-inch  short  nipple.  The  collecting  pipe  may 
now  be  connected  to  the  l-inch  pipe,  and  the  whole  inserted 
into  the  flue  and  screwed  into  the  o-iuch  hole  (see  Fig.  290). 

The  j-inch  pipe  outside  the  flue  is  now  connected  to  a  metal 
pipe  leading  to  a  convenient  place  for  the  analysis.  |-inch  iron 
pipe  may  be  used,  but  I  generally  prefer  to  carry  around  some 
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j-iiK'li  lead  or  tin  pipe,  iiud  to  use  that,  as  it  is  more  convenient 
anil  tiie  joints  are  safer.  Lead  pipe  istlie  cheapest  and  easiest 
to  liandle,  but  it  is  rather  heavy-  Tin  pipe,  wliich  costs  rather 
more,  is  much  ligliter.  I  have  used  a  small  amonnt  of  it  with 
success,  and  shall  probably  try  it  when  the  lead  ])ipi!  needs 
renewing.  Rubber  pipe  acts 
oil  the  gases,  and  should  not 
be  used  if  lead  or  tin  is  avail- 
able, but  the  joints  between 
the  iron  and  lead  pipe,  or  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  lead  pipe, 
may  be  made  with  {-inch  rub- 
ber t;ibing.  Such  joints  should 
be  as  short  as  possible,  iiud 
the  rubber  should  be  wired 
on.     Tbe  pipes    are    led    to    a 


Fig.  390. 


Fig.  291. — Ohsat's  Gas  Api-aratus 


convenient  place  for  the  gas  apparatus,  which  must  not  be 
exposed  to  quick  changes  of  temperature.  .  Hence  the  place 
must  not  be  exposed  to  draughts,  or  to  the  radiation  from  the 
fire  when  the  fire  door  is  opened,  otherwise  almost  anywhere 
around  the  boiler-room  will  do.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  table 
or  box  about  four  feet  high  on  which  to  set  the  ajjparatus.  A 
box  on  top  of  two  barrels  is  often  used. 


AjJjxirat  us. 

The  Orsat  apparatus  is  generally  considered  the  best  (Fig. 
291).  This  is  bought  from  any  dealer  in  chemical  supplies.  It 
is  composed  of  a  measuring  burette  B  graduated  to  100  cubic 
centimetres,  of  three  or  four  pipettes  P  tilled  with  reagents 
for  absorbing  the  gases,  and  of  a  levelling  bottle  A  filled  with 
water  for  drawing  the  gases  bach  and  forth  between  the  burette 
and  pipette. 
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The  points  which  I  have  found  desirable  are  : 

First. — Have  rubber  connecfcioas  and  piachcocks  at  (j,  f,  e, 
etc.  Most  of  the  apparatus  sold  have  glass  stopcocks,  and 
althoagh  glass  is  slightly  more  accarate,  and  possibly  better 
for  laboratory  use,  it  is  far  too  fragile  for  the  boiler-room. 

Second. — Have  a  second  connection  either  at  d  or  just  insid.3 
the  case,  which  can  be  closed  with  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube 
and  a  pinchcock,  as  shown  at  tl. 

Third. — In  my  own  practice  I  prefer  to  use  an  Orsat  with 
four  pipettes  instead  of  three,  two  being  for  cuprous  chloride. 
This  is  not  usual  or  necessary,  but  I  think  it  pays,  for  the 
reasons  stated  below. 

Cost. — rAll  the  apparatus  described  in  this  paper,  and  reagents 
for  a  series  of  te.sts,  can  be  bought  for  $30  or  less.  A  second 
Orsat  costs  about  $18  more. 

Prepara/ion  of  Beagents. 

Caustic  Potash. — Dissolve  one  part  by  weight  of  caustic  potash 
made  by  the  lime  process  in  two  to  three  parts  of  water.  The 
caustic  potash  must  have  been  made  by  the  lime  process,  as 
that  made  by  alcohol  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  errors  when  analyzing 
the  gases. 

Caustic  Soda. — If  desired,  soda  may  be  used  instead  of  potash. 
It  is  cheajjer,  but  slower.  Fill  one  pipette  with  the  above 
solution. 

Ptjroijalhil. — Take  about  5  grams  of  pyrogallic  acid  (which  is 
a  snow-like  powder)  and  wash  it  into  the  middle  pipette  with 
the  solution  of  caustic  potash  above  described.  A  2-inch  glass 
funnel  filled  even  with  the  bi'im  holds  about  the  right  quantity 
of  the  pyrogallic  aeid,  in  case  scales  are  not  at  liand. 

Cuprous  Chloride. — Make  up  a  stock  bottle  by  taking  2  ounces 
of  black  copper  oxide,  1  quart  hydrochloric  acid  (commercial), 
and  i  pound  copper  wire,  and  put  them  iu  a  bottle  with  an  air- 
tight (rubber)  stopper.  Let  stand  until  clear,  which  takes 
about  ten  days,  when  it  becomes  ready  for  use.  The  pipette 
for  cuprous  chloride  is  the  one  with  copper  wire  in  it. 

Fill  the  pipette  from  the  stock  bottle  and  then  add  more  acid 
to  the  stock  bottle,  and  if  it  seems  to  be  needed,  more  copper 
wire  or  copper  oxide.  In  this  way  a  constant  supply  may  be 
kept  on  hand.     The  cujirous  chloride  is  the  only  reagent  which 
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must  be  prepared  previous  to  the  test,  as  the  others  can  be  car- 
ried around  in  the  solid  form  and  made  up  in  the  boiler-room. 

For  moi-e  complete  directions  as  to  preparation  of  reagents, 
etc.,  see  Gill  on  "  Fuel  and  Gas  Analysis "  for  engineers,  pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  or  any  good  book  on  gas  analyses. 
When  prepared  as  directed,  the  caustic  potash  pipetteful  may  be 
used  to  absorb  4,000  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic  dioxide, 
the  pyrogallol  to  absorb  200  cubic  centimetres  of  oxygen,  and 
the  cuprous  chloride  to  absorb  80  cubic  centimetres  of  carbonic 
oxide.  When  the  solutions  have  been  used  to  this  extent  they 
should  be  renewed.  With  a  little  experience  the  reagents  can 
be  prepared  by  measui'e  with  sufficient  accuracy,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  around  weighing  scales. 

Colhction  of  Sampler  of  Gas. 

The  simplest  method  of  collection  is  as  follows  : 

Connect  the  lead  pipe  from  the  flue  to  d  on  the  Orsat.  If 
there  is  no  second  connection  on  the  Orsat  make  one  on  the  pipe 
by  putting  on  a  tee  close  to  the  Orsat.  (Lead  and  glass  tees  can 
be  bought  of  any  chemical  dealer,  or  the  former  made  by  any 
plumber.)  Now  open  the  second  connection  and  lift  .1  until  the 
burette  B  is  filled  with  water.  Open  the  pipe  to  the  flue,  close 
the  second  connection,  lower  A ,  and  gas  will  flow  through  d  into 
the  burette.  This,  however,  may  be  mixed  with  air  from  the 
connecting  pipes  ;  throw  it  away  by  closing  the  pipes  to  the  flue, 
opening  the  second  connection,  and  raising  ^i.  Now  draw  fur- 
ther samples  and  repeat  until  the  air  has  been  exhausted  from 
the  connecting  pipes,  which  can  be  determined  by  figuring  their 
volume  as  compared  with  that  of  the  burette  B.  This  method 
of  collecting  a  sample  is,  of  course,  very  slow  and  laborious,  if 
the  pipes  lie  at  all  large  or  long. 

By  using  a  small  suction  bag  or  suction  pump  the  lead  i^ipe 
can  be  freed  from  air,  instead  of  by  drawing  and  throwing  away 
samples. 

By  using  an  aspirator  the  sample  may  be  collected  much 
more  quickly.  A  water  aspirator  may  be  bought  at  any  chemi- 
cal apparatus  store  for  a  dollar  or  two.  A  steam  aspirator  may 
be  made  out  of  pipe  fittings,  from  a  1-inch  nipple  .'>  inches  long, 
a  1-inch  tee  with  l-inch  outlet,  a  1-incli  by  ^-inch  bushing,  and  a 
i-inch  pipe  with  a  thread  cut  3  to  4  inches  of  its  length.     (See 
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Fig.  292. )  It  is  essential  that  the  steam  from  the  aspirator  be 
discharged  into  the  open  air  and  not  through  any  pipe.  Even 
three  feet  of  dischai-ge  pipe  may  make  enough  back  pressure  so 
that  it  will  not  draw.  By  means  of  an  aspirator  the  gas  is  kept 
flowing  through  the  connecting  pipe,  and  is  drawn  off  at  a  tee 
into  the  Orsat  as  described  above,  except  now  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  throw  away  more  tlian  one  burette  full  of  gas,  before  a 
good  sample  is  obtained  in  the  Orsat. 

Although  by  either  of  the  means  above  desci'ibed  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  a  correct  sample,  yet  this  sample  only  represents  what 
was  going  on  during  the  ten  seconds  or  so  occupied  in  drawing 
it.  For  some  purposes,  to  be  sure,  we  want  to  know  the  com- 
position of  the  gases  at  any  given  instant,  but  more  frequently 
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we  want  to  get  the  average  for  a  definite  time — say,  half  an  hour 
or  eight  hours. 

The  composition  of  the  gases  fluctuates  so  quickly  between 
the  firings  that  it  is  necessary,  if  the  gas  be  collected  in  samples 
whose  time  of  drawing  is  short,  to  have  fifteen  to  twenty  samples 
in  order  to  get  a  fair  average,  and  eveu  then  the  times  of  draw- 
ing may  happen  to  come  at  some  regular  interval  between  the 
firings,  in  which  case  the  result  is  much  in  error.  The  better 
way  is  to  collect  continiious  average  samples  every  half  liour  or 
hour ;  and  although  this  method  involves  errors  of  its  own,  I 
have  found  it  far  more  satisfactorj-  than  instantaneous  samples. 

Continuous  samples  are  obtained  in  a  collecting  bottle  as  fol- 
lows :  (Fig.  293.  j  The  aspirator  keeps  the  gas  continuously  flow- 
ing through  the  pipe,  as  shown  bj'  the  arrow.  The  bottle  is  first 
filled  completely  with  water,  even  to  the  tee  joint  at  f.  This  is 
easily  done  by  placing  the  end  of  the  rubber  tube  hb  in  a  dipper 
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of  water  and  elevating  it,  first,  of  course,  starting  the  siplion. 
After  filling  the  bottle  and  pipe  completely  the  water  is  allowed 
to  flow  ont  of  hh  drop  bj-  drop  into  a  dish  or  pail.  As  each 
drop  of  water  flows  out  at  hh  a  drop  of  gas  flows  into  the  bottle 
at  '/.  The  flow  of  M'ater  is  adjusted  by  a  screw  cock  on  the 
rubber  pipe  so  as  to  get  an  average  sample  for  thirty  minutes, 
for  an  hour,  five  hours,  or  any  time  desired.  The  quart  size  is 
the  most  convenient  for  collecting  bottles.      Bottles  with  one 


outlet  near  the  bottom  are  sometimes  useil,  but  I  consider  the 
use  of  a  long  and  short  tube  passed  through  a  rubber  cork  to  be 
better.     (See  Fig.  293.) 

When  the  sample  is  collected  the  piuchcock  is  closed  at  d,  the 
bottle  is  disconnected,  connected  to  the  Orsat,  and  a  sample  is 
drawn  in  for  analysis  as  described  above. 

Figs.  294,  2f)o,  and  296  show  the  way  in  which  the  carbonic 
dioxide  varies  from  time  to  time  in  tests  on  different  coals,  and 
indicate  the  need  of  using  the  method  of  continuous  samples. 
Although  by  taking,  say,  twenty  instantaneous  samples  at  half- 
hour  intervals  we  might  get  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  test, 
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yet  the  method  of  continuous  samples  has  another  advantage — 
that  it  tells  us  at  once  during  the  first  hour  of  the  test  whether 
the  firing  is  what  it  should  be,  while  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
instantaneous  samples  represent  anything  except  the  exact  in- 
stant when  they  are  drawn  until  the  test  is  partly  completed. 

Duration  of  Time  in  Collecting  Samples. 

If  one  man  takes  all  the  ordinary  observations  of  the  test  he 
will  not  have  much  time  for  gas  analysis.  In  such  cases  he  will 
use  the  collecting  bottles  and  take  as  many  samples  as  he  can. 
If  possible,  however,  an  assistant  should  be  assigned  to  the  gas 
analysis  and  given  two  Orsats  and  two  collecting  bottles.  He 
should  then  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing  and  analyzing  two 
samples  per  hour,  each  sample  being  drawn  so  as  to  be  the 
average  for  a  half-hour.  With  one  Orsat  he  cannot  count  on 
much  better  than  one  sample  per  hour,  unless  unusually  skil- 
ful. It  is  possible  to  carry  on  two,  or  even  three,  analyses  at 
once  in  the  Orsat,  but  this  should  not  be  attempted  without 
considerable  experience. 

Fluid  Used. 

I  have  spoken  of  water  as  the  fluid  over  which  the  gases  are 
collected.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most  convenient,  but  it  absorbs 
carbonic  dioxide  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  it  gives  up  oxygen, 
causing  errors  in  the  analyses. 

If,  however,  some  water  is  first  saturated  with  gas,  by  letting 
flue  gas  bubble  through  for  an  hour  or  so  either  on  the  day 
before  the  tests  or  for  the  first  hour  of  the  test,  and  then  the 
same  water  is  used  throughout  for  collecting  half  hourly  or 
hourly  samples,  which  are  analyzed  at  once,  the  error  of  the 
average  is  negligible,  entirely  so  in  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  not 
over  y-,7  per  cent,  in  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  dioxide.  If  the 
water  is  not  saturated,  or  if  the  gases  stand  over  it  even  two  or 
three  hours  during  and  after  collection,  the  error  may  be  several 
per  cent.  Hence  the  sample  should  be  analyzed  as  soon  after 
collection  as  possible.  If  the  intention  is  to  keep  the  samples 
any  length  of  time  before  analyzing  they  should  be  collected 
over  mercury. 

Hrine  does  not  absorb  so  much  carbonic  dioxide  as  the  water, 
but  the  salt  is  apt  to  crystallize  out  and  stop  up  the  tubes.     This 
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gives  trouble  when  the  brine  is  running  out  of  the  collecting 
bottle  drop  by  drojj. 

Glycerine  is,  I  tbiuk,  a  little  better  than  brine  so  far  as  absorp- 
tion goes,  but  it  is  miserable  stuff  to  handle,  worse  even  than 
mercury. 

Mercury  is  perfect  so  far  as  absorption  goes,  but  it  is  costly, 
heavy,  and  hard  to  handle. 

I  have  used  all  four  fluids,  and  have  settled  on  water  as  the 
bast  for  ordinary  work.  For  special  purposes  I  might  use 
mercury. 

Water  is  used  in  the  Orsat  itself  in  any  case. 

A  nalysis. 

Having  collected  the  sample,  ICO  cubic  centimetres  or  there- 
abouts are  drawn  into  the  Orsat  and  analyzed.  (See  Gill,  "  Gas 
and  Fuel  Analyses."')  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  exactly  100 
cubic  centimetres,  as  it  is  easy  to  make  the  correction  if  we 
start  with,  say,  99.7  cubic  centimetres  or  100.1  cubic  centimetres. 
It  is  essential  to  let  the  liquid  stand  one  minute  before  reading 
in  order  that  all  the  water  may  run  down  the  sides  of  the  bu- 
rette, and  it  is  also  essential  that  the  level  in  the  burette  and 
in  the  liottle  A  should  be  the  same  when  reading.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  sighting  over  the  water  level  in  A.  When  read- 
ing, note  that  there  are  two  bottom  menisci  in  B  caused  by 
seeing  it  through  two  thicknesses  of  glass,  and  it  depends  on  the 
lights  which  are  most  visible.  It  makes  no  difference  which  is 
used,  so  long  as  the  same  meniscus  is  read  throughout  each 
analysis,  but  it  is  not  well  to  change  the  j^osition  of  the  lights 
during  an  analysis.  Having  taken  the  initial  reading  of  100 
cubic  centimetres  or  thereabouts,  the  gas  is  run  into  the  caustic 
potash  pipette  and  out  again  four  times  ;  allowed  to  stand  for 
one  minut3  in  the  burette,  and  then  read.  If  desired,  it  is  then 
I'un  in  and  ou;  of  the  same  pipette  four  times  more  and  a  check 
reading  taken,  but  this  is  not  necessary  on  the  caustic  potash 
pipette,  as  four  times  is  safe  to  absorb  all  the  carbonic  dioxide. 
The  difference  between  this  reading  and  the  initial  reading  is 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  dioxide. 

After  getting  the  reading,  run  the  gas  in  and  out  of  the  pyro- 
gallol  pipette  eight  times ;  let  it  stand  one  minute  and  read  ; 
repeat  for  a  check  reading.  If  any  more  gas  is  absorbed  repeat 
until  the  readings  check.     The  difference  between  this  reading 
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and  the  reading  after  absorption  of  carbonic  dioxide  gives  the 
percentage  of  oxygen.  Tliere  is  no  particular  virtue  in  the  eight 
times.  Sometimes  five  or  six  times  will  take  all  the  oxygen  out ; 
sometimes  it  takes  a  great  many  more,  according  to  the  amount 
of  oxygen,  temperature,  etc.  If  using  two  Orsats,  the  gas  may 
be  run  into  a  pipette  and  allowed  to  stand  and  absorb  while 
manipulating  the  other  Orsat.  The  gas  will,  however,  absorb 
quickest  if  made  to  run  back  and  forth  between  pipette  and 
burette. 

After  absorbing  all  the  oxygen  in  the  pyrogallol  pipette,  the 
gas  is  run  into  the  cuprous  chloride  pipette  to  absorb  the  car- 
bonic oxide.  Here  the  absorjDtion  is  even  slower  than  with  the 
oxygen. 

The  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  has  only  a  wesik  attraction 
for  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  sometimes  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  which  has  absorbed  considerable  carbonic  oxide  will 
give  up  a  little  of  it  to  a  gas  which  contains  only  a  little  car- 
bonic oxide. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  prefer  to  use  two  cuprous  chloride 
pipettes.  The  gas  is  first  run  several  times  into  a  pipette  of 
cuprous  chloride  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  used  before. 
Then  the  gas  is  run  into  the  second  pipette,  containing  a  prac- 
tically fresh  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  which  takes  out  the 
last  traces  of  carbonic  oxide.  (See  Hempel  or  any  book  on  gas 
analysis  ) 

The  following  is  a  convenient  form  for  record.  The  words  in 
parentheses  are  frequently  omitted  in  the  note- book, 

(Collecting)  Bottle  J. 

Start  (at)  9.03  a.m.     Stop  9.30  .\.M. 

(Sample  taken  into)  Orsat  III.  at  9.38  a.m. 

Gro?s99  8(c.c.). 
(Reading  after  absorption  of)  CO.j 13.2 

(checli) 13. 3  per  cent.  COj     13 

(Reading  after  absorption  of)  Oa 18.3 

(check) 18. T) 

(check)    18.5  i>er  c<'nl.  ()..  5.3 

(Reading  after  absorption  ofj  CO 18.8 

(check) 18.9 

(check) 19.0 

(check) 19.0  per  cent.  CO  .5 

Fiuislicd  at  10.13  A.M. 
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Soiui'  Precautions  Necessary. 

Keep  copper  wire  in  the  cuprous  cliloride  pipette  aud  cuprous 
cliloridc  stock  bottle. 

Keep  the  rubber  bags  on  the  rear  stoppers  of  the  pyrogallol 
and  cuprous  chUiride  pipettes.  If  air  gets  at  the  solutions  it 
spoils  them. 

Wire  ou  the  corks  on  the  collecting  bottles,  but  not  so  tightly 
as  to  force  the  rubber  away  from  the  glass  in  any  place. 

When  manipulating  do  not  let  any  of  the  chemicals  get  into 
the  burette.  It  does  no  harm,  however,  if  a  little  water  gets 
into  the  pipettes  If  any  cuprous  chloride  gets  into  the  burette, 
do  not  bother,  but  if  any  pyrogallol  or  caiistic  potash  gets  into 
the  burette  the  w-ater  in  A  and  in  the  burette  must  be  changed 
before  drawing  in  another  sample. 

Make  sure  every  now  aud  then  that  the  aspirator  continues  to 
draw.  With  a  smoky  coal  it  is  well  to  filter  the  gas.  In  my  prac- 
tice I  nsiially  wash  the  gas,  using  a  collecting  bottle  (Fig.  263) 
filled  about  an  inch  deep  with  water.  The  long  tube  is  connected 
to  the  pipe  from  the  flue  as  closn  to  the  flue  as  is  convenient. 
The  short  pipe  is  connected  to  the  pipe  leading  to  the  aspirator. 
The  gas  then  biibbles  up  through  the  water  and  is  washed 
clean.  With  some  coals  this  is  absolutely  essential,  as  other- 
wise the  lead  pipe  will  clog  up  inside  of  an  hour. 

Do  not  use  too  much  steam  pressure  in  the  aspirator.  Use 
enough  to  get  a  good  suction  and  no  more. 

Keep  a  record  of  how  much  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  haA'e 
been  absorbed,  and  refill  the  pipettes  when  necessary. 

Keep  a  thermometer  on  the  table,  and  note  if  any  change  of 
temperature  occurs.  Two  degrees  Fahr.  change  makes  /„  per 
cent,  error.  The  water  jacket  on  the  burette  largely  protects 
against  these  errors.     Keep  this  water  jacket  full  of  water. 

Remember  to  absorb  the  gases  in  the  right  order,  viz.:  caustic 
potash  pipette  for  carbonic  dioxide,  pyrogallol  pipette  for  oxy- 
gen, cuprous  chloride  pipette  for  carbonic  oxide.  The  pyrogal- 
lol absorbs  carl^onic  dioxide  as  well  as  oxygen,  and  the  cuprous 
chloride  absorbs  oxygen  as  -well  as  carbonic  oxide,  so  that  the 
results  are  erroneous  if  the  correct  order  is  not  followed. 

Look  out  for  leaks  at  joints,  and  pinholes  in  the  rubber  con- 
nections. 
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OUier  Components  of  the  Gas. 

Tliese  are  sulphur  dioxide,  nitrogen,  argol,  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, cyanides,  hydrogen,  and  hydrocarbons.  (For  the  presence 
of  nitrogen-oxygen  compounds  see  Eiigineeriin/  Netcs,  Febru- 
ary 18, 1897.)  Cyanides  occur  in  blast  furnace  gases,  hence  they 
may  occur  iu  flue  gases.  Hydi'ogen  and  hydrocarbons,  we  know, 
(iccur.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is  absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  and 
is  generally  counted  as  carbonic  dioxide. 

No  volumetric  analysis  will  give  us  any  useful  information 
about  the  other  gases.  The  limit  of  accuracy  of  volumetric 
analyses  is  aboiit  y'jj  per  cent.,  and  yV  per  cent,  of  some  of  the 
heavier  hydrocarbons  would  involve  a  loss  of  1 0  per  cent,  of  the 
heating  jjowers  of  the  coal.  Since  we  can  generally  account  for 
all  the  heat  in  the  coal  to  within  10  per  cent,  without  consider- 
ing these  hydrocarbons,  it  is  evident  that  volumetric  analyses 
for  the  h^'drocarbons  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Gravimetric 
analyses,  such  as  those  made  by  Scheurer-Kestuer,  would  give 
the  figures,  but  such  gravimetric  analyses  should  be  undertaken 
only  by  a  chemist. 

The  usual  way  is  to  enter  the  balance  of  the  gas  after  taking 
out  the  carbonic  dioxide,  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  as  nitrogen. 

Illustrations. 

I  give  herewith  three  tests  illustrative  of  the  value  of  gas 
analysis,  two  made  by  Mr.  Barrus  on  an  Almy  boiler  (Fig.  297) 
and  one  by  myself  on  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  with  Hawley 
furnace.  I  analyzed  the  gases  for  Mr.  Barrus  in  his  tests ;  Mr. 
G.  S.  Curtis,  junior  member  of  the  Society,  analyzed  the  gases 
for  me  in  my  own  test. 

Table  I.     (Dimensions.)     Is  given  for  the  sake  of  reference. 

Table  II.  Has  the  ordinary  results  of  boiler  tests,  taken 
directly  from  the  reports. 

Table  III.  Has  the  various  data  based  on  the  flue  gas 
analysis,  etc.  The  calculations  are  as  follows  for  the  items 
that  are  not  obvious  : 

""  Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound  carbon  —  per  cent,  of  each  gas 

*  For  example,  in  Tt-st  1,  Table  III.  (p.  923); 
11.0    ^CO,  x44=     523.6        ^  CO,   h  !E  CO  =  15 

6.2    H    0^x32=     198.4  15x12  =  180 

3.1     ^  CO    x38=       86.8  3,015.3 -i- 180=  pounds  drv  gas  per  pound 

78.8     %    Nj  X  28  =  2,206.4  carbon  =  16.7. 

3.015.2 


I 
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by  molecular  weight  ^  per  cent,  of  carbon  containing  gases  by 
atomic  weight  of  carbon. 

Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound  combustible  —  pounds  gas  per 
pouud  carbon  by  per  cent,  carbon  in  combustible. 

Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound,  coal  as  tired  =  pounds  gas  per 
pound  combnstiI>U>  by  per  C'^nt    C(iin1>nstible  in  coal. 


Fig.  297.— Almv  AVater  Tibe  Bmi 


H„0  from  H  in  fuel  =  H  in  coal  (or  combustible)  by  9. 

Pounds  air  per  pound  combustible  is  of  course  one  pound  leas 
than  tlie  gas  per  pound  combustible.  Air  per  pound  coal  is 
only  approximately  one  pound  less  than  gas  per  jraund  of  coal. 

SjX'/fic  Heat.  The  specific  heat  of  the  dry  flue  gas,  works  out  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  compositions  very  close  to  .24  The 
specific  heat  of  the  gas  including  HO,  works  out  very  close  to 
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.246  without  considering  the  moisture  in  the  air.  The  latter 
will  bring  the  specihc  heat  up  a  little,  so  that  when  calculating 
as  dry  gas  I  use  .24  and  as  moist  gas  .25.  These  figures  are 
accurate  enough  for  any  ordinary  work,  and  the  exact  compiita- 
tion  of  the  specific  heat  is  laborioiis  and  iincertain. 

The  consideration  of  the  H,0  in  the  air  is  a  refinement  I  do  not 
go  into,  since  it  involves  the  loss  of  only  a  small  amount  of 
sensible  heat,  hardly  more  than  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  true 
specific  heat  of  the  gases. 

Heat  Balance  Computation.  (When  based  on  coml)ustible,  then 
for  coal  read  combustible.) 

To  give  percentages  multiply  by  100. 

Useful  heat  in  steam 
_ evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  per  pound  of  coal  by  966 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal. 

Sensible  heat  in  waste  gas  above  outside  temperature  = 
pounds  gas  per  pound  coal  by  specific  heat  by  (flue  temperature 
—  less  external  temperature)  h-  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  coal. 

Latent  heat  in  H.,0 

_poundsH,0  per  pound  coal  from  H  and  H,0  in  fuel  by  966 

B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal. 

^  ,  ,  ,      ,.  per  cent.  CO  ,  , 

Incomplete  combustion  = — ,—77=7?=; 7T}=^.  oy  iier  cent. 

'  per  cent.  (CO  +  CO,)     ■'  ^ 

carbon  in  coal  by  10,048  -h  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  coal. 

B.  T.  U.  of  radiation  per  hour 


Radiation 


pounds  coal  per  hour  by  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  coal 
combustible  in  ashpit  (coke) 
per  cent,  combustible  in  ashpit  to  total  coal  by  14,500 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  coal. 

Balance  to  make  100  per  cent. 

Smoke,  hydrocarbons,  and  erro)\ 

It  is  not  essential  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  coal  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  gas  analyses.  Knowing  the  class  of  coal,  as 
anthracite,  semi-bituminous,  bituminous,  etc.,  the  p)cr  cent,  of 
carbon  in  the  Cdinhiistihle  may  be  taken  from  the  text  books 
with  an  error  of  not  over  3  per  cent,  of  itself.  This  will  give 
the  pounds  gas  per  pound  combustible  with  a  similar  accuracy 
— i.e.,  3  per  cent,  of  itself — making  the  loss  by  sensible  heat 
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in  tlio  flue  gases  accurate  to  within  1  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in 
the  coal. 

Similarly,  the  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  may  be  taken  for  any 
class  of  coal  from  the  text  books,  and  the  error  in  determining 
the  loss  will  not  be  over  i  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  coal. 

Of  course,  however,  the  better  waj'  is  to  have  the  coal  ana- 
lyzed by  a  chemist,  as  tlie  analysis  not  only  makes  the  heat 
balance  more  accurate,  but  gives  a  determination  of  the  total 
caloriiic  power  of  the  coal. 

liemarl's  on   the  Testt. 

These  tests  are  not  to  be  taken  in  any  way  as  showing  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  boilers. 

Although  the  Almy  boiler  is  unlike  any  of  the  smoke-tube 
boilers,  yet  its  furnace  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  an 
upright  tubular  with  water  leg. 

Both  furnaces  are  surrounded  by  water  walls,  liave  the  water 
top  some  3  feet  or  so  from  the  fire  and  have  practically  no 
provision  for  air  admission  above  the  fire,  except  for  the  fire 
doors.  In  both  cases  the  gases  pass  vertically  upward.  The 
results  show  that  with  this  tyjie  of  furnace  there  is  danger  of 
considerable  loss  from  incomplete  combustion  to  carbonic  oxide 
whenever  the  fires  are  over  4  inches  thick.  I  have  made  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  tests  on  the  vertical  tubular  boiler  with  water 
leg,  and  although  they  ai-e  not  available  for  publication,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  only  once  failed  to  find  carbonic  oxide,  and  that 
thick  fires  have  always  made  the  carbonic  oxide  unduly  large. 

The  results  also  show,  since  the  percentage  unaccounted  for 
in  the  heat  balance  includes  all  loss  by  incomplete  combustion 
to  hydrocarbon,  that  a  large  loss  by  incomplete  combustion  to 
carbonic  oxide  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  large  loss  by 
incomplete  combustion  to  hydrocarbon.  I  hope  that  some  of 
our  Western  members  can  give  us  information  as  to  whether  the 
reverse  is  true.  My  researches  so  far  indicate  that  these  two 
forms  of  incomplete  combustion  are  almost  entirely  independent. 

Hemarks  on  Methods  of  Presentation  of  Heat  Balance. 

Though  I  agree  with  those  members  of  the  Society  who 
believe  that  the  evaporation  per  pound  combustible  best  repre- 
sents the  performance  of  the  boiler  if  only  one  term  is  used, 
rather  than  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal,  wet  or  dry,  or 
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percentage  of  efficiency,  yet  the  beat  balance  is  best  based  on 
tbe  pound  of  coal.  The  reason  is  that  the  pound  of  combustible 
on  which  the  evaporatioa  is  based  includes  a  small  percentage 
of  earthy  matter  which  is  not  included  in  the  "  pound  of  c^mi- 
bustible  "  on  which  the  calorific  power  of  the  fuel  is  based,  this 
percentage  being  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  that  disappears 
up  the  chimney.  The  amount  is  computed  by  taking  the 
difference  between  the  percentage  of  earthy  matter  shown  by 
the  analysis  of  the  coal  and  the  percentage  that  the  earthy 
matter  in  the  refuse  bears  to  the  total  coal.  This  difference 
generally  runs  about  1  per  cent,  in  tests  in  which  I  haye  had 
the  I'efuse  analyzed,  but  Mr.  Witham  and  Prof.  Goss  haye  found 
higher  results.  Of  course  if  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  earthy  matter  in  the  small  sample  of  coal  indicates  that  the 
error  in  sampling  is  greater  than  the  loss  of  earthy  matter  up 
the  chimney,  then  the  combustible  must  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  heat  balance. 

The  percentages  in  the  heat  balance  are  the  same  whether  it 
is  based  on  the  theoretical  dry  coal  or  on  the  coal  actually 
fired.  I  see  no  object  in  basing  the  heat  balance  on  anything 
except  what  is  actually  fed  to  the  furnace,  except  as  stated  aboye. 

The  Useful  Ileal  in.  Steam. 

The  useful  heat,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  heat  of  eyap- 
oration  of  the  moisture  in  the  coal.  Hence  if  the  stated 
"pounds  of  evaporation  per  j^ound  of  fuel"  shoiild  include  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  fuel,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  in 
some  reports,  a  correction  should  be  made. 

Loss  by  Sensihle  lie  at. 

This  is  based  on  the  temperature  of  the  external  air.  If  it 
■were  based  on  tlie  temperature  of  the  boiler-room  then  we 
should  have  to  divide  the  radiation  into  two  parts  :  1st,  actual 
loss  by  radiation ;  "id,  radiation  utilized  by  heating  the  external 
air  to  boiler-room  temperature. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  my  reasons  for  adopting  .24  for  the 
specific  heat  of  dry  flue  gas  and  .25  as  the  specific  heat  of  the 
actual  gas,  includiug  the  HO.  Although  this  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  the  error  is  far  less  than  tbe  errors  in  determining 
either  the  quantity  or  temperature  of  the  gas. 
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Zofts  hij  Latent  Heat  of  HjO  in   Ga-tes,    Heat  of  Comhustion  of 
Carbon ic  Oxide,  and  Loss  hij   Combustible  in  Aslijnt. 

These  need  no  explauatiou. 

/Radiation. 

The  radiation  must  generally  be  included  in  the  unaccounted 
for.  In  the  Almy  tests,  however,  it  was  determined  by  closing 
all  draughts  after  drawing  the  fires,  and  noting  the  fall  in  pres- 
sure in  a  given  time.  There  being  very  little  brickwork  about 
the  boiler,  the  loss  of  heat  could  then  be  determined  fi-om  the 
weight  of  water  and  iron  in  the  boiler  and  the  fall  of  tempera- 
ture. 

In  other  tests  on  similar  boilers  (unfortunately  not  available 
for  pablrcation)  the  same  method  has  been  used  and  its  results 
checked  by  comparing  it  with  the  results  of  tests  on  loss  of 
heat  through  pipe  coverings  similar  to  the  boiler  covering. 
The  results  generally  agreed  to  within  20  per  cent,  or  30  per 
cent,  of  themselves,  the  larger  being  the  loss  as  compiited  from 
the  fall  of  pressure.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that  the 
draughts  cannot  be  completely  stopped,  so  that  some  air  is 
heated  inside  the  boiler  and  passes  up  the  chimney.  Even  20 
per  cent,  is  less  than  h  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  in  most 
tests  that  I  have  made  on  this  class  of  boiler. 

Unaccounted  For. 

This  includes  loss  by  smoke,  by  hydrocarbons  and  other 
gases  not  a'nalyzed  for,  and  error.  There  are  some  sources  of 
error  that  may  be  spoken  of  as  not  accidental :  First,  the  mea- 
sured temperature  of  the  flue  gases  is  probably  less  than  the 
true  temperature,  since  the  walls  of  the  flue  are  colder  than  the 
flue  gases  and  the  thermometer  radiates  some  heat  to  them. 
That  this  is  the  case  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  experiment. 
Take  a  thermometer,  hold  it  in  the  air  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
note  its  reading.  Then  put  a  piece  of  ice  near  it  and  also 
under  it,  so  that  even  if  the  ice  cools  the  air  the  current  of  air 
that  flows  over  the  thermometer  is  not  cooled.  The  thermome- 
ter will,  however,  show  a  lower  reading  than  before.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  the  ice  find  the  air  of  the  room 
is  probably  not  as  great  as  between  the  walls  of  the  flue  and 
the  flue  gases. 

A  second  source  of  error  is  that  the  gas  analyses  are  always 
59 
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a  time  average ;  that  is,  we  average  the  readings  each  half  hour 
or  each  hour,  or  as  often  as  we  collect  samples.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide  is  12  per  cent,  for  half 
an  hour  and  8  per  cent,  the  next  half  hour ;  then  the  time  aver- 
age is  10  per  cent.  But  if  there  were  two  tons  of  gas  the  first  half 
hour,  and  only  one  ton  the  second,  then  the  true  average  is  not 

in  ,,    ,12  4-  12  +8       ,„, 

W  per  cent,  but  x =  lOj  per  cent. 

An  experiment,  the  results  of  which  are  given  graphically  in 
Fig.  296,  shows  that  the  highest  per  cent,  of  carbonic  dioxide 
comes  when  the  actual  amount  of  air  as  shown  by  an  anemome- 
ter is  least,  so  that  the  time  average  of  the  carbonic  dioxide  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  truth,  but  probably  not  over  i  per  cent. 
For  the  same  reason  the  time  average  jjercentage  of  carbonic 
oxide  is  very  likely  a  little  higher  than  the  true  average,  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  eiTors  balance.  In  any  case,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  errors  of  this  nature  are  over  1  per  cent,  or  2 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  the  coal.  The  other  errors  are  chiefly  of 
an  accidental  nature,  so  that  though  single  boiler  tests  may  vary, 
yet  if  we  have  enough  tests  to  free  the  average  from  accidental 
variations,  then  the  percentage  unaccounted  for  should  give  an 
idea  of  the  loss  by  smoke  and  hydrocarbons. 

Summary. 

Gas  analysis  can  be  carried  on  as  a  part  of  boiler  testing.  It 
will  account  for  all  but  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  heat.  It  will  fur- 
nish an  explanation  of  uneconomical  performances.  It  will 
furnish  a  check  on  markedly  erroneous  performances  (as,  for 
instance,  if  the  evaporation  be  reported  as  very  high,  the  gas 
analysis  will  show  whether  this  was  due  to  making  the  chimney 
and  other  losses  small,  or  to  an  error),  and,  finally,  since  the 
gas  anah'sis  shows  the  owner  of  the  boiler  w/w/v  his  losses  are, 
the  gas  analysis  is  a  more  important  part  of  the  boiler  test  than 
the  analyses  of  the  coal  or  the  determination  of  its  calorific 
power,  which  only  shows  how  much  his  losses  are. 

Append /'r  J. 

I  have  put  in  Figs.  294,  295,  and  296  to  illustrate  certain  points 
as  they  come  up,  but  also  because  they  disagree  with  a  frequently 
stated  theory.  These  figures  give  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
as   measured  just  above  the  fire  by  a  LeChatelier  pyrometer. 
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The  tlieory  that  I  refer  to  is  that  puttiup;  on  fresh  coal  cools  the 
gases,  aud  iu  contrast  to  this  theory  the  facts  show  that  putting 
on  fresh  coal  has  no  cooling  efl'ect  on  the  gases,  but  that  within 
a  few  seconds  or  a  minute  after  firing,  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  is  markedly  increased. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  radiant  heat  from  the  fire  may 
be  checked  by  adding  fresh  coal,  and  I  present  these  curves  more 
as  being  added  facts  than  as  exponents  of  a  new  theory. 

Appendix  II.— Illustrative  Tests. 

TABLE   I. 

Tests  1  .vnd  3. 

Almy  Boiler.     (See  cut,  Fig.  297.) 

Heating  surface,  square  feet 474 

Grate  surface,  "         "   11.38 

Grate  openings,  inches i 

Grate  bars,  inches  -^^ 

Drauglit  opening  among  tubes,  square  feet 4.6 

Stack  diameter,  inches 19 

Height  above  grates,  feet 35} 

Test  3. 

Boiler  dimc/i^ons. 

Type,  horizontal  return  tubular  and  Hawley  furnace. 

Number  in  battery,  3  ;  number  tested 1 

Diameter,  inches 60 

Length  of  tubes,  feet 16 

Diameter  of  tubes  (external),  inches 3 

Number  of  tubes 91 

Water-heating  surface,  square  feet 1,208 

Haieley  Furnace. 

Upper  grate  tubes 21 

Diameter  (internal),  inches 2 

(external),  inches 2f 

Heating  surface,  square  feet 52 

Grate  surface,  upper  (5  x  4),  square  feet 20 

"            "      lower  (5  x4i),  square  feet 22} 

Total 42} 

Total  heating  surface,  square  feet 1,260 

yote. — The  flue  is  a  brick  one,  built  back  over  the  boilers,  thus  giving  a  slight 
amount  of  superheating  surface.  The  effect  of  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  so  siight 
that  it  may  be  safe]}-  neglected. 

The  heating  surface  includes  alxiut  30  square  feet  of  the  shell  over  the  fur- 
nace which  received  some  heat  by  radiation.  It  does  not  include  the  superheat- 
ing surface  gained  by  leading  the  flue  back  over  the  boilers. 
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TABLE   U. 

Tests  1  a^-d  2. 

Almy  Water-tube  Boiler. 

Kind  of  Coal — Georges'  Creek  Cumberland. 

Per  cent,  of  moisture  in  coal 1.3 

Condilions Preliminary  Te.st. 

Dale  of  Tests October  30,  1890. 

Total  Quantities. 


Duration,  hours 

Weight  of  dry  coal  consumed,  pounds. . 
Weight  of  ashes  and  clinkers,  pounds  . . 
Per  cent,  of  ashes  and  clinkers,  percent. 
Weight  of  water  evaporated 


11.01 
2,105. 


8.5 
15,219 


Hourly  Quantities. 


17..53 

1,382.1 


Coal  consumed  per  hour,  pounds 

Coul  consumed  per  hour,  per  square;  foot 

of  grate,  pounds 

Water  evaporated  per  hour,  pounds 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour,  feed  100 

degrees,  pressure  70  pounds 1,456.7  lbs. 

Horse-power    developed  on    basis   of  30 

pounds  horse-power 48.56 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of 

heating  surface  per  hour 3.07 

.1  cerayes  of  Observations. 

Average  boiler  pressure,  pounds 149.1 

Average  temperature  of  feed  water,  de- 
grees     55.2 

Average  temperature  of  flue  gases,  de- 
grees   534 

Average  draught  suction,  inches .15 

Per  cent,  of  moisture  in  steam .3 

Weather  and  outside  temperature, Clear — Warm. 

UESCLTS. 

Water    evaporated    per   pound    of    coal, 

pounds.    6.933 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 

from  and  at  212  degrees,  pounds 8.389 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible from  and  at  212  degrees, 
pounds •. . .  9.168 

External  air  temperature 66 

Boiler-room  temperature 78 

Thickness  of  fires 6  in.  to  8  in. 

Interval  between  firings 

Rate  of  combustion  reduced  to  a  standard 
draught  of  .4  inches — 

=  actual  rate  x  i/- 
r    a 


2.4 

Normal . 
October  31,  1896. 

9.15 
1,274 
110 
8.6 
11,332 

139.2 

12.2 
1,238.5 

1,300.4  lbs. 

43.3 

2.74  lbs. 

147.1 

56.7 

513 
.12 
.35 
Clear — Warm. 

8.895 
10.736 


11.746 

70 


3  in.  to  4  in. 
min.  to  10  min. 


actual  draught 


22.3 
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TABLE   n. 
Tkst  3. 

Horuonttil  Sfturn  Tubular  Boiler  and  Ilawlei/  Furnace. 

I^nte January  20,  1897. 

DiiraiiDn,  actual hours.     10  hr.-i.  40  min. 

equivalent  hours.       9   "  30     " 

Coal — Pocahontas. 

Total  weight,  including  A  of  wood pounds.  4,071 

Moisture percent.  4.17 

Dry  coal pounds.  3,901 

Refuse "  254 

"      percent.  0.5 

(k>mbustible pounds.  3.647 

Dry  coal  per  hour "  411 

Mean  thickness  of  fire  above  dead  plate,  (upper  grate) inches.  13 

"                "        (lower  grate) "  3i 

Fireman — .M.  Fagan. 

Number  of  firings  (9  a.m.  to  5.30  P.M.) 52 

Mean  intervals  between  firiugs minutes.  10 

Pressures. 

Gauge   pounds.  108 

Draught  (average) inches.  .39 

I'emperaiures. 

External  air degrees  Fahr.  24 

Bnilerrooiu "  6S 

E^capinggases "  491 

Feed  water "  39 

Quality  of  steam  (1  =  dry  steam) .99 

Water  fed  to  boiler  and  apparently  evaporated pounds.  36,610 

Dry  steam "  36,254 

'■     from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr "  44,375 

"        "     "    "          "           "     per  hour "  4,671 

Evaporation. 

Per  pound  coal  as  weighed,  actual  conditions "  8.9 

"     from  and  at  212. degrees  Fahr "  10.9 

dry  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr "  11.38 

•'       combustible  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr "  12.17 

Rates  of  Combustion. 

Per  square  foot  of  upper  grate  per  liour 20 

"total        "       "      "     9 

■■    "  upper     '•       ■•       •'  

reduced  to  .4-inch  draught   (  actual  rate  h-  a/  - — '. — _-  )    20.2 

\  r    draught/ 

Rate  of  Evaporation. 
From  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  per  square  foot  of  healing  surface  per  hour.       3.7 
Ditto,  based  on  boiler  surface  only 3.9 
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TABLE  III. 
Tests  1  and  3. 
Almy  Water  I'ube. 
Flue  Ga3.  Per  cent,  by  volume. 

October  30.  October  31. 

CO, : 11.9  13.1 

CO 6.3  0.9 

Oa 3.1  4.8 

N,  (by  difference) 78.8  81.1 

Combustible  Analysis. 

0 - 87.0 

H 4.7 

N  (assumed). 2.4 

S  (assumed) ....   .8 

O  (difference) 5.1 

100.0 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  combustible  : 

14,650  C  +  62,200  ('h  -  |)  +  4,000  S 

m — =  i'^'^"^- 

Coal  Analysis  as  Fired. 

Moisture 1.3  2.4 

"Earl hy  matter 5.1  5.1 

Combustible.... 93.6  92.5 

100.0  100.0 

B.  T.  tJ.  per  pouud  of  coal  as  fired 14,326         14,158 

Refuse not  analyzed. 

Combustible  iu  refuse— p.  c.  of  total  coal 

Earthy  matter  in  cUimney 

Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound  carbon 16.7 

Pounds  dry  gas  per  pound  combustible 14. .59 

HjO  in  gas  from  H  in  coal 40 

"  H.,0  "    •■    01 

Total  gas  per  pound  combustible 15.00 

Air  per  pound  combu.^tible 14.00 

p.  c. 

Dr.   Heat  balance  based  on  combustible 100.00 

Or.   Steam 57.9 

Sensible  heat  in  waste  gases  above  temperature 

of  external  air 11.4 

Latent  h"at  of  ILjO  in  gases 2.6 

Incomplete  combusiioa  to  CO 19. G 

Badiation 1.7 

Carbon  and  hydrocarbons  in  smoUe,  unaccounted 

for  and  error 6.8 


17.95 

15.62 

.40 

.02 

16.04 

15.04 

p.  c. 

100.00 

74.1 

11.8 

2.6 

3.7 

2.4 
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TABLli  III. 

Tests  1  and  2  (Concluded). 

Almy  Water-tube  Boiler. 

Dr.  Heat  balance  baseJ  on  coal 100.00  100.00 

Cr.    Steam 5.i  8  Tl  .5 

Sensible  beat  in  gases 11.4  11.8 

Latent  heat  ot  H.,0  in  gases 2.6  2.6 

Iiicom|>ltte  combustion  to  CO 19.6  3.7 

Radiation 1.6  2.3 

Combustible  in  ashpit  (estimate) 4.  4. 

Carbon  and  hydrocarbons  in  smoke,  unaccounted 

for  and  error 3.0  4.1 

Test  3. 

Sorizonfal  Return  Tubular  Boiler  and  Hainley  Furnace. 

Analyses  Flue  Ganes. 


100 
Coat  an   yfcighed. 

Per  cent,  by 
Weight. 

C 81.38 

II 4.47 

X 1 .23 

0  (by  difference) 2.56 

S  (volatile) 59 

Earthy  matter 5.60 

Moisture 4.17 

100 

B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal lufiT       R')"  ( n      ~\      40"    ^  14.536 

B.  T.  r.  per  pound  combustible \  "^         '.  ^~  8/  "*"       ^   \  16,100 

Waste  Gases. 

Dry  fr»s  per  pound  carbon   ourned,  pounds 23.66 

11  jO  from  hydrogen  in  coal,  ponuds 49 

moisture     "      "  "       03 

added  before  firing  (estimated),  pounds 05 

Tiital  gas  per  pound  of  carbon 57        24  23 

Ga.-<  I  er  pound  of  coal  as  fired 19.72 

Specific  heat  taken  as  .246. 
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TABLE   III. 

'1'est  3  {Concluded). 

Horizontal  Return  Tubular  Boiler  and  Hairlci/  Furnace. 

Heat  Balance  Based  on  Coal. 

Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Dr.  Heat  in  coal  fed  to  furuace 100.00 

Cr.  Useful  heat  in  steam 73.3 

Latent  heat  in  U^O  in  gases  of  combustion 3.1 

Sensible  heat  in  gases  of  combustion  above  temperature  of 

external  air 1.5.6 

Incomplete  combustion  lo  CO 0 

Balance  made  up  of  combusiible  iu  ashpit  (estimate  1  2^ 
per  ceat.),  radiation  (e.ttimaied  4  per  cent.),  and  other 
minor  losses 9 

100.0  100.00 

Heat  Balance  on  Combuntible. 

Per  cent.        Per  cent. 

Dr.  Heat  in  combustible 100  00 

Or.  Useful  heat 72  9 

Latint  heat  in  IIjO  in  ga^es  of  combustion 3.1 

Sensil)le  heat  in  IIjO  in  gases  of  combusiion  above  temper- 
ature of  outside  air .   15.6 

Incomplete  combnstion  to  CO 0 

Balance  made  up  of  radiation  (estimated  4  per  cent.),  error 
due  to  counting  as  couibu.-tible  earthy  matter  up  the 
chimney  ;  other  errors  and  hydrocarbons  in  gases 8.4 

100.0  100.00 

DISODSSION. 

Prof.  J.  II.  Kinrali/. — I  fiud  Mr.  Hale's  paper  of  great  interest, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  value  to  those  engineers  who  have  not 
heretofore  given  much  attention  to  the  analysis  of  furnace  gases. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Hale  means  by  "  rubber  pipe." 
If  lie  means  soft  rubber  tubing,  such  as  is  ordinarily  used  by 
chemists,  he  ought  to  tell  us  what  gases  will  be  affected  by  the 
tubing  and  how  they  will  be  affected. 

Caustic  potash  is  usually  sold  as  jiotassiuiu  oxide,  and  there 
are  about  five  grades  or  qualities,  as  follows : 


Lint  Price 
per  pound. 

1.  Potassium  oxide.  C)ni.  (crude  potash)   $0.1.') 

2.  "  "        fused,  white,  in  sticks 05 

3.  "  ■'       chem.  pure,  by  alcohol 1.50 

4.  "  "  "  "      by  baryta 3  50 

5.  "  "       ])ure,  with  lime  (potassa  lime) 2.00 


H 
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The  grade  to  use  is  No.  2,  the  ordiuary,  white,  caustic  potash. 

I  thiuk  most  eugineors  will  fiud  it  more  couveuient  to  use  red 
phosphorus  for  the  determination  of  the  oxygen  than  the  l)yro- 
gallol.  It  can  be  prepared  and  put  in  the  pipette  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  as  long  as  auy  of  the  i)hosphorus  remains  in  the  pipette 
it  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  Orsat-Muencke  apparatus  is  used — 
and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hale  that  it  is  probably  the  best  for  engi- 
neers— tlie  oxygen  pipette  must  be  reversed,  so  that  the  gases 
pass  into  the  bulb  with  hu-ge  mouth,  if  phosphorus  is  used.  The 
])hosphorus,  wheu  bought,  will  be  in  short  pieces  or  sticks  about 
one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  miist  be  melted  and  cast 
into  sticks  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches 
long.  These  sticks  are  then  put  in  the  large-mouthed  bulb  of 
the  oxygen  pipette,  and  when  the  pipette  is  connected  to  the 
apparatus  it  is  ready  for  use.  Water,  of  course,  is  used  as  the 
displacing  tluid.  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  pyrogallol,  and 
do  not  like  it.  It  is  some  trouble  to  prepare  the  phosphorus 
sticks,  as  phosphorus  must  always  be  handled  under  water  ;  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  auy  of  it  in  an}'  cuts  on  the  hand, 
as  it  may  make  a  bad  sore. 

I  do  not  calculate  the  weight  of  air  admitted  to  the  furnace  per 
pound  of  carbon,  or  combustible,  as  Mr.  Hale  does,  because  I 
consider  his  method  clumsy.  Neglecting  the  moisture  in  the 
gases  and  the  unburned  hydrocarbons,  the  weight  of  air  admitted 
to  the  furnace  per  pound  of  carbon  burned  is 

m  ^_1.20(200-y) 

^       x  +  y 

X  is  the  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  CO^  in  the  gases  ; 

y  is  the  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  CO  in  the  gases. 

The  deduction  of  this  formula  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

By  the  laws  of  chemical  combinations  it  may  be  shown  that  if 
a  pound  of  carbon  is  burned  to  CO  and  CO',  so  that  the  weight 
of  carbon  in  the  CO2  is  d,  and  that  in  the  CO  is  1  —  d,  and  these 
gases  CO  and  CO2  are  mixed  with  other  gases,  the  relation 
between  the  carbon  in  the  COj,  the  carbon  in  the  CO,  the  per 
cent,  by  volume,  of  the  CO2  in  the  mixture  of  gases,  and  the  per 
cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  CO,  is  given  by  the  formula 

(2) Az,  =  l- 
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From  this  is  obtained 

(3) d 

It  can  also  be  shown  that 

(^> '-     1100    ' 

where  A  is  the  voUime  of  the  mixture  of  gases  at  32  degrees 
Fahr. 

From  these  equations  we  get 

^  -' 0.369  (x  +  y) 

When  coal  is  burned  in  a  furnace,  the  volume  of  the  resulting 
gases  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  the  combustion  and  the 
composition  of  the  coal. 

When  COj  is  formed,  the  volume  of  the  COo,  measured  at  82 
degrees  Fahr.,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  O  used ; 
when  CO  is  formed,  the  volume  of  the  CO  is  twice  the  volume  of 
the  O  used ;  when  hydrogen  is  burned,  the  volume  of  the  gas 
formed,  HO,  is  twice  the  volume  of  the  O  used  ;  and  when  sul- 
phur is  burned  the  volume  of  the  resulting  gas  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  O  used. 

Hence,  the  volume  of  the  gases,  measured  at  32  degrees  Fahr., 
in  a  furnace  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  air  admitted,  plus  one-half 
the  volume  of  the  CO,  plus  the  volume  of  the  moisture  from  the 
coal,  plus  one-half  the  volume  of  the  moisture  from  the  hydrogen 
in  the  coal,  plus  the  volume  of  the  unbui'ned  hydrocarbons. 
Neglect  the  moisture  and  the  unburned  hydrocarbons,  and  call  V 
the  volume  of  the  air  admitted  per  pound  of  carbon  burned,  and 
■we  get 

'^) ^=''-^- 

From  this  we  have 

A  (200  -  y) 


(7) F  = 


200 


Put  in  (7)  the  value  of  A  as  given  by  (5),  and  we  get  tliat  the 
volume  of  air  admitted,  per  pound  of  carbon  burned,  is 

m  ^_  1100(200 -y) 

^  ' 0.369  (x  +  y)  ■ 
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Siuce  one  cubic  foot  of  air  at  32  degrees  Fahr.  weighs  0.0807 
pounds,  the  weight  of  air  admitted  per  pound  of  carbon  is 

(9)  .  .   .  .   ir=  0.0807 r=i-:?M20o^il). 

x  +  y 

Tliis  formula  is  very  handy  to  iise  hi  the  boiler  room  when  a 
test  is  being  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  air  being  admitted  to  the  furnace  at  all  times. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  a  heat  balance  as  described  b}' 
Mr.  Hale. 

I  think  the  term,  "  Latent  heat  in  HoO,"  on  page  914,  should  be 
"  Heat  of  gasification  of  H.,0,"  and  that  the  factor  966  should  be 
i-eplaced  by  a  factor  whose  value  is  about  1100.  This,  however, 
would  make  a  very  small  change  in  the  total  heat. 

I  think  the  great  value  of  gas  analysis  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
enables  us  to  adjust  the  air  supply  properly.  The  few  analyses 
which  I  have  made  have  convinced  me  that  in  the  ordinary  fur- 
nace under  the  ordinary  return  tubular  boiler,  there  is  consider- 
able loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  especially 
when  using  a  bituminous  coal  of  low  grade  but  rich  in  volatile 
matter.  Whether  or  not  there  are  any  iinburned  hydrocar- 
bons, I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  must  be,  as  there  is  often 
so  large  an  amount  of  CO.  "When  the  fire  is  thick  or  dirty 
there  is  almost  always  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  and  an  excess  of 
CO  immediately  after  firing. 

I  have  often  gotten  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  CO  and  little  or  no 
free  oxygen. 

When  there  are  any  unburned  hydrocarbons,  or  a  large  amount 
of  CO  in  the  gases,  there  is  no  way  to  check  the  analyses ;  but 
when  there  are  no  unburned  hydrocarbons  and  a  small  per  cent., 
]nobably  less  than  2  or  3,  of  CO,  the  sum  of  the  per  cent,  of  CO2, 
ODe-half  the  per  cent,  of  CO,  and  the  per  cent,  of  free  oxygen 
should  be  about  constant.  This  sum  should  never  le  equal  to  21 
except  when  hurning pure,  carbon. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter. — Mr.  Hale's  paper  in  relation  to  "Flue 
Gas  Analyses  "  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  in  general  my  . 
experience  is  quite  simihir  to  his.  I  note  that  Mr.  Hale  shows  in 
the  examples  submitted  a  considerable  amount  of  CO  in  some 
instances.  We  have  made  many  attempts  to  find  this  gas  in  con- 
nection with  a  flue  gas  analysis,  and  have  never  been  able  to  find 
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it  present  except  so  far  as  a  mere  trace  or  an  exceedingly  minute 
quantity  is  concerned.  I  consulted  Professor  Dennis  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  who  has  charge  of  that  work  in  Cor- 
nell University,  and  who  has  made  a  specialty  of.  the  methods  of 
flue  gas  analysis  while  taking  a  graduate  course  in  Germany.  He 
assures  me  that,  under  the  conditions  which  ordinarily  exist  in 
reference  to  the  operation  of  a  boiler,  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
impossible  for  CO  to  exist,  and  that  it  cannot  exist  in  the  pres- 
ence of  free  oxygen  unless  it  be  drawn  from  the  boiler  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  I  hope  that  Professor  Dennis  will  also  discuss 
this  question  before  the  Society. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  sample  of  flue  gas  from  the  base  of 
the  chimney  is  not  to  be  commended,  since  a  great  deal  of  air  is 
likely  to  be  drawn  into  the  flue  gases  by  filtration  through  the 
brickwork,  and  I  prefer  now  to  draw  all  samples  directly  from 
the  combustion  chamber,  and  before  any  opportunity  for  any 
mixture  with  air  has  taken  place.  I  found  a  few  weeks  ago  that, 
in  taking  two  samples  of  flue  gas,  the  one  from  the  back  part  of 
the  boiler,  the  other  from  the  flue,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
COj  was  very  considerable,  being  over  12  per  cent,  in  one  case 
and  only  about  7  per  cent,  in  the  other,  which  illustrates  the 
point  referred  to. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  sample  which,  in  mj-  opinion, 
gives  the  best  results  consists  in  the  employment  of  two  cans, 
each  of  which  is  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty  inches 
in  height.  These  cans  are  connected  together  by  rubber  tubing, 
and  also  arranged  so  that  either  may  be  connected  to  the  flue. 
By  setting  the  can  which  is  full  of  water  on  a  bench  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor  and  connecting  this  to  the  flue,  and  setting  the 
empty  can  on  the  floor,  the  water  will  flow  from  the  full  can  into 
the  empty  one,  and  the  flue  gas  may  be  drawn  into  the  upper 
can.  By  regulating  the  time  of  flow  of  the  water  between  these 
cans,  a  sample  can  be  collected  which  will  rejn-esent  the  average 
for  some  considerable  time.  By  using  the  same  water  over  and 
over  again,  it  soon  becomes  saturated  and  will  absorb  no  addi- 
tional CO2  or  other  ingredients  of  the  flue  gases. 

Although  the  Orsat  apparatus  is  portable,  we  have  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  so  carrying  it  from  place  to  place  as  to  pre- 
vent breakage,  tlie  special  point  of  weakness  being  the  glass  con- 
nections (which  Mr.  Hale  has  omitted)  between  the  pipettes  and 
the  measuring  burette,  and  also  the  connection  of  the  double 
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absorptiou  pipette  bj  the  U-sliaped  tube  at  the  bottom.  The 
general  form  of  this  pipette  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch 
( Fig.  298 ».  To  lessen  the  risks  of  breaks  with  this  class  of  appa- 
ratus, we  have  designed  a  form  of  pipette  which  is  much  stronger, 
and  which  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Fig.  29S,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  299.  There  is  another  objection  to  the  Orsat 
apparatus,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  liquid  reagents  only  can 
be  used,  and  that  the  special  kind  of  licpiid  reagents,  which  are 


ordinarily  used  and  which  ai-e  described  by  Mr.  Hale,  do  not  in  all 
cases  take  out  all  the  oxygen — at  least  they  are  very  slow  to  act. 
Stick  phosphorus  is  very  much  quicker  and  better.  As  an  illus- 
tration, the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Hale  show  that  on  October 
30th  the  sum  of  CO.,  CO,  and  O  is  21.2,  and  October  31st  is  18.8 
per  cent.  As  these  compounds  generally  replace  the  oxygen  from 
tlie  atmosphere,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  this  descrepancy,  except 
by  leakage  in  the  first  case  and  by  lack  of  absorption  power  in  the 
second  case.  "We  have  found  it  very  difficult  with  the  "  pyro  "  solu- 
tion to  absorb  all  the  oxygen  even  from  atmospheric  air,  the  sum 
of  O  and  C0»  usually  running  from  19  to  20  per  cent,  rather  than 
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to  20.6  per  cent.  I  became  convinced  tliat  the  Hempel  appa- 
ratus, wbicb  uses  solid  j)liosphorus  for  absoibiug  the  oxygen,  was 
much  superior  to  the  Orsat.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of  being 
much  more  cleanly,  as  the  reagents  are  not  discolored  by  use. 

There  are  also  some  minor  points  of  advantage  in  the  fact  that 
the  Hempel  apparatus  employs  wire  gauze,  whicii  brings  the 
reagents  in  better  contact  with  the  gases  than  the  Orsat,  so  that 
the  time  taken  for  analysis  is  much  less.  The  Hempel  pipettes 
are,  however,  more  fragile  than  those  of  the  Orsat,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  use  in  a  portable  apjiaratus,  in  my  opinion,  although  Pro- 
fessor Dennis  thinks  there  is  no  difficulty  or  especial  liability  of 
breaks  in  carrying  this  apparatus  around.  In  order  to  make  a 
portable  apparatus,  we  have  arranged  several  ])ipettes  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  299,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Orsat 
apparatus  (see  Fig.  300\  but  have  arranged  them  so  that  all 
the  reagents  which  were  found  by  Hempel  to  give  best  results 
could  be  used.  This  pipette  consists  of  a  glass  bottle  without  a 
top,  into  which  fits  a  rubber  cork,  which  in  turn  supports  B,  an 
expanded  tube  with  a  capillaiy  stem  C.  The  gas  enters  in  the 
inner  tube,  and  by  its  pressure  drives  the  reagent  downward  in 
the  inner  tube  and  upward  in  the  outer  tube.  Gauze  is  ])laced  in 
the  inner  tube,  which  will  hold  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  rengent 
to  absorb  the  components  of  the  flue  gas  very  rapidly.  Iron  gauze 
is  used  for  the  CO..  and  copper  for  the  CO.  The  CO  cannot  be 
completely  absorbed  without  shaking,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  the  pipette  for  the  CO  be  provided  with  two  cocks,  .so  that 
after  the  gas  has  been  driven  over  into  the  pipette  it  may  be  dis- 
connected from  the  measuring  burette  and  thoroughly  shaken  to 
insure  complete  absorption. 

We  have  also  slightly  modified  the  measuring  burette.  It  will 
be  noted  from  Mr.  Hale's  discussion  that  the  measuring  burette 
seldom  or  never  is  called  upon  to  read  to  more  than  21  per  cent., 
and  hence  we  have  had  the  bulb,  or  ungraduated  part,  made 
to  contain  75  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  graduated  part  made 
much  narrower  in  diameter  and  graduated  to  hold  2.">  cubic  centi- 
metres, thus  permitting  a  somewhat  more  accurate  determination 
than  the  usual  method  of  graduation. 

Professor  Dennis  has  made  some  recent  determinations  by 
analyzing  gases  known  to  contain  certain  constituents,  and  has 
determined,  by  comparing  different  forms  of  apparatus,  that  con- 
siderable error  is  likely  to  result  in  the  use  of  the  Orsat  apparatus. 
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Gas  Apparatus 
Fig.  300. 
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J/;'.    Wm.  Kent. — The  discussions  of  Professor   Kinealy  aud 

Professor  Carj)eiiter  show  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 

chemists,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before  we  engineers 

can  settle  how  to  analyze  flue  gas  and  not  rim  against  the  ideas 

of  some  chemist.     For  instance,  I  had  occasion  last  year  to  make 

i 
a  long  series  of  boiler  tests,  including  analyses  of  the  gases,  and  1 

consulted  several  chemists  about  what  apparatus  to  use,  and, 
among  others,  Pixjfessor  Dennis  of  Cornell,  the  translator  of  Hem- 
pel's  book  on  "Gas  Analysis."  I  was  told  by  all  the  chemists  not 
to  use  Orsat's  apparatus,  but  to  use  the  Hempel  apparatus.  I 
made  several  hundred  flue  gas  analyses,  and  one  of  the  conclusions 
which  I  reached  agrees  with  that  of  Professor  Kinealy — that  is  to 
say,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  will  be  found  iu  the 
gases.  I  used  the  Ilempel  apparatus,  followed  the  directions  iu 
HemjJel's  book,  and  checked  the  results  in  every  way,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  I  sometimes  had  as  high  as  7  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide.  I  communicated  the  result  through  Professor  Carpenter 
to  Professor  Dennis,  and  he  says  no  one  can  get  carbonic  oxide 
in  boiler  anal^'ses  unless  the  experiments  are  wrong  or  he  uses  the 
wrong  apparatus.  So  there  is  a  direct  issue  between  Professor 
Dennis  and  myself.  Mr.  Halt's  paper  shows  that  he  got  a  great 
deal  of  carbonic  oxide  and  Mr.  Barrus  got  a  great  deal,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  others  who  show  that  carbonic  oxide  is  found,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  made  in  Hempel's  book  and 
confirmed  by  Professor  Dennis.     I  think  I  got  it. 

Professor  Carpenter,  in  his  discussion,  has  referred  to  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  how  to  collect  the  gas.  I  have  collected 
it  in  two  or  thi'ee  places,  and  I  think  they  are  all  wrong,  and  T 
don't  know  how  to  collect  the  gas  tc-day  or  liow  to  sample  it.  I 
don't  think  Mr.  Hale  does.  Mr.  Hale  says  :  "  The  local  variations 
are  not  often  caused  by  the  difference  of  composition  of  the  gases 
from  different  parts  of  the  fire,  since  the  gases  are  pretty  well 
mixed  by  the  time  they  have  passed  through  the  boiler."  How 
does  Mr.  Hale  know  that?  Is  it  true  that  the  gases  from  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  furnace  get  thoroughly  mixed  with  those 
on  the  left  hand?  I  don't  think  they  are  mixed  at  all.  He  says 
considerable  discretion  must  be  used  with  a  watei--tube  boiler,  but 
he  gives  no  directions  to  guide  us.  Every  engineer  will  have  his 
own  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  no  two  will  do  it  alike. 

Mr.  Hale  says  if  an  iron  tube  is  used  it  is  well  to  drill  it  full  of 
small  holes,  not  larger  than  one-eighth  inch,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
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saiy,  and  that  if  we  collect  gases  tiirough  an  iron  tube  it  will  affect 
the  percentage  of  carbonic  oxide.  Professor  Dennis  saj-s  there  is 
no  carbonic  oxide ;  Mr.  Hale  sajs  the  iron  tube  will  affect  the 
carbonic  oxide.  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  direction  it  will 
affect  it  or  how  much.  The  Orsat  apparatus  Professor  Carpenter 
has  sufticientlv  criticised.  Sorae  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Orsat  ap- 
jiaratus  are  well  taken — for  instance,  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  the 
Hempel  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  use  phosphorus  for  absorb- 
ing oxygen.  The  one  thing  that  I  was  most  pleased  with  in  my 
analysis  with  the  Hempel  apparatus  was  its  determination  of 
oxygen.  Others  say  the  Orsat  is  not  as  good  as  the  Hempel  for 
ther  reasons.  I  believe  that  the  Hempel  is  as  good  as  the  Orsat 
for  carbonic  acid,  but  that  both  admit  of  large  errors  due  to  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  water  of  the  collecting  jar. 

Now  in  regard  to  carbonic  oxide.  In  Ilempel's  book  it  is  said 
to  be  advisable  to  use  two  absorption  pipettes.  The  gas  chemist 
of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  informs  me  that  he 
always  uses  three,  and  that  two  are  not  sufficient.  If  you  use  the 
ordinary  solution  in  a  single  jnpette  for  determining  the  carbonic 
oxide,  and  analyze  a  gas  which  has,  say,  7  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
oxide,  and  the  next  gas  you  have  to  analyze  contains  no  carbonic 
oxide,  you  will  find  the  result  a  minus  quantity — that  is,  the 
cuprous  chloride  absorbs  the  carbonic  oxide,  and  then  gives  it 
up  to  the  next  gas  that  comes  along  that  has  less.  To  check  that 
I  put  nitrogen  through  the  cuprous  chloride  bulb  and  the  nitrogen 
gaiued  in  bulk,  showing  that  it  had  taken  up  some  gas  from  the 
cuprous  chloride,  and  then  I  exploded  it  with  oxygen  and  hj-drc- 
gen  and  got  carbonic  acid — that  is,  I  had  collected  carbon  in  some 
form  from  the  cuprous  chloride.  So  if  an  engineer  goes  into  this 
hubject  he  is  going  to  have  lots  of  trouble,  and  his  results  will 
certainly  be  full  of  errors. 

In  regard  to  the  metliod  of  aspirating  the  gas,  Mn  Hale  uses  a 
steam  aspirator  and  a  section  bag.  I  have  found  a  little  rul»ber 
pump,  like  a  syringe,  recommended  by  Hempel,  to  be  excellent  for 
clearing  out  the  collecting  tube,  getting  nothing  but  gus  in  the  tube. 

Mr.  Hale  s:iys  if  one  man  takes  all  the  ordinary  observations  of 
tlie  tests  he  w^ill  not  have  much  time  for  gas  analyses.  He  will 
not  have  any  time  for  the  analy.ses,  or,  rather,  it  will  take  all  his 
time  to  make  the  gas  analyses  and  leave  no  time  to  make  boiler 
tests. 

Ml-.  Hale  says  :  "  Two  degi-ees  Fahr.  change  makes  j^  per 
60 
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ceut.  error. '  I  found  that  was  true.  Oue  of  the  gi-eat  ditKcul- 
ties  is  to  keep  the  temperature  constant. 

lu  regard  to  the  heat  balance,  Mr.  Hale  says  that  he  can  get  a 
heat  balance  very  closely  by  using  gas  anal3"sis.  He  says  :  "  It 
will  account  for  all  but  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  heat."  In  the 
analyses  I  made  the  heat  balance  did  account  for  from  2  per  cent, 
to  20  per  cent,  of  all  the  heat.  So  what  was  the  use  of  the  gas 
analysis  in  regard  to  heat  balance?  The  heat  balance,  in  boiler 
tests  with  bituminous  coal,  is  largely  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  In 
my  tests  the  use  of  the  gas  analysis  was,  as  we  went  along,  to 
detei'miue  whether  the  fire  was  being  fired  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  what  it  should  be.  And  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  gas  analysis  was  the  oxygen  determination,  not  the  car- 
bonic acid.  If  you  get  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
you  cannot  say  that  is  a  good  result ;  for  these  percentages  are 
compatible  either  with  deficient  oxygen  or  too  much  oxygen. 
The  same  percentages  of  carbonic  acid — that  is,  10  to  12  per 
cent. — may  be  found  when  you  are  taking  too  little  air  through 
the  fire,  or  too  much,  or  just  the  right  amount.  The  oxygen 
determination  is  an  indication  of  whether  the  air  supply  is  right. 
If  there  is  between  10  and  4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  we  have  the  best 
result  possible.  With  4  per  cent,  of  oxygen  we  have  only  a  trifle 
of  carbonic  oxide.  With  an3'where  between  5  and  10  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  we  have  no  carbonic  oxide  in  the  gases.  The  car- 
bonic oxide  analysis,  if  we  can  get  it  correctly,  is  a  good  indication 
of  whether  the  firing  is  correct  or  not.  The  principal  use  of  gas 
analysis  is  not  to  determine  the  heat  balance.  It  may,  iu  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  some  other  kinds  of  coal,  give  within  3  or  4  per  cent. 
of  the  correct  heat  balance  ;  but  with  some  of  the  Western  coals 
it  will  not  give,  sometimes,  within  20  per  cent,  of  the  correct  heat 
balance,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  analysis  shows  you  nothing 
about  the  uuconsumed  hydrogen  and  the  passage  of  water  gas 
(formed  b}'  decomposition  of  the  water  in  the  coal  during  the 
first  minute  or  two  after  firing)  up  the  chimney  unburued. 

Mr.  II.  II.  Suplee. — In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Kent  has  said  about 
collecting  samples  of  gas,  I  wish  to  add  that  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  re.^ponsible  firms  of  chemists  in  Philadelphia 
declines  to  collect  samples  over  water  or  in  contact  with  water. 
They  use  a  suction  pump,  and  pumping  enough  gas  through  so  as 
to  clear  the  apparatus  of  air,  they  then  fill  the  pipette  with  as  large 
a  sample  as  they  can  conveniently  compress  into  it. 
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Mr.  li.  S.  Hah* — Takiug  up  first  the  qiiesliou  of  apparaius, 
the  Hempel  apparatus  is  umloubtedly  the  best  for  hiboratory  use, 
aud  iu  the  laboratory  is  the  most  accurate.  lu  the  boiler  room, 
however,  there  are  errors  due  to  cliauge  of  temperature  from 
which  the  Orsat  is  hirgel}'  protected  by  its  water  jacket,  while  the 
Hempel  is  uot ;  so  that  the  errors  of  the  Hempel  may  be  even 
greater  than  those  of  the  Orsat  wheu  used  in  the  boiler  room. 
Independently  of  this,  the  less  time  occupied  by  the  Orsat  (less 
than  one-half  that  required  by  the  Hempel),  and  its  greater  con- 
venience {only  one  connection  per  analysis  as  compared  with  five 
on  the  Hempel),  make  it,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best,  except  in  the 
few  cases  where  a  small  laboratory  is  available  near  the  boilers. 

The  modification  of  the  Orsat  pipette  which  is  suggested  by 
Professor  Carpenter  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  is  suie  to  be 
adopted.  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  however,  in  shortening  the 
bitrette  so  that  it  will  read  only  25  per  cent.  If  he  had  made  is 
35  per  cent,  it  would  have  been  better,  as  I  have  had  iu  practice 
cases  where  I  had  to  read  to  30  per  cent.  The  limit,  when  analyz- 
ing flue  gas,  is  3-1  per  cent.  Neither  do  I  think  that  the  large 
cans  which  he  uses  for  collecting  the  gas  are  as  convenient  as  the 
smaller  glass  bottles.  It  is  often  a  great  convenience  to  be  able 
to  see  that  the  collection  is  going  on  properly,  and  to  see  just  how 
much  gas  has  been  collected. 

The  use  of  phosphorus  for  the  determination  of  the  oxygen  it 
certainly  more  convenient  than  the  use  of  the  slow-acting  pyro- 
gallol,  but  it  has  several  disadvantages.  The  first  is  that,  if  the 
apparatus  should  break,  as  occasionally  happens  to  all  of  us,  the 
phosphorus  catches  fire  and  is  rather  dangerous.  The  second 
disadvantage  is  that,  if  there  should  be  any  ethylene  present,  the 
phosphorus  will  not  act  on  the  oxygen.  Other  hydrocarbons — 
alcohol,  ethereal  oils,  and  ammonia — act  in  the  same  manner  as 
ethylene.  (Footnote,  v.  Hempel,  p.  124.)  Thirdly,  if  there  be  any 
carbonic  oxide  present  when  the  gas  is  passed  over  the  phos- 
phorus, part  will  be  oxidized  into  carbonic  acid,  making  the 
subsequent  determination  of  the  carbonic  oxide  erroneous.  My 
authority  for  tliis  statement  is  Dr.  A.  H.  GiU,  who  has  charge  of 
the  department  of  gas  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  lustitute  of 
Technology.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  greater  speed  and  coiive- 
nience  of  the  phosphorus,  I  prefer  to  use  the  slower  acting  but 
safer  and  more  accurate  pyr-ogallol  for  analyzing  flue  gas.  If 
*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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Professor  Carpenter,  when  analyzing  air  with  the  ])yrogallo], 
failed  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen,  it  must  have  been  due  to  a  poor 
solution,  as  Hempel  (p.  116)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  trace  of  oxygen  can  be  removed  with  certainty'.  The  fact 
that  the  sums  of  the  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  either  the  whole 
or  half  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  are  not  constant  when  analyzing  flue 
gas,  is  not  necessarily  due  to  any  mistake,  but  to  the  fact  that 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed  from  the  aii'  in  varying  amounts, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  analysis,  and  also  to  the  burning  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  coal,  forming  H2O,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  analysis.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  burned  varies  greatly 
at  diiferent  times.  Shortly  after  firing,  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
burned  reaches  a  maximum,  and  the  sum  of  the  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  may  not  be  over  12  per  cent,  or  14  per  cent.  Before  the 
next  firing,  the  hydrogen  is  often  so  completely  burned  that  there 
is  nothing  left  in  the  coal  but  pure  carbon,  and  the  sum  of  the 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  may  be  the  same  as  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  the  air. 

In  regard  to  the  formula  suggested  by  Professor  Kinealy,  it 
neglects  the  moisture  in  the  gases  and  the  air  accompanying  the 
oxygen  which  was  used  to  form  part  of  that  moisture  by  burning 
the  hydrogen  in  the  coal.  If  the  examples  given  in  the  appendix 
to  the  paper  are  figured  by  the  formula,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  sensible,  though  not  a  very  serious,  inaccuracj'.  The  formula 
is  not  necessary  in  the  boiler  room,  as  it  requires  ver}'  little  prac- 
tice to  be  able  to  regulate  the  fires  on  knowing  the  percentage 
constituents  of  the  gas,  without  waiting  for  the  figures  of  pounds 
air  per  pound  of  carbon.  In  fact,  on  account  of  the  varying 
amounts  of  hydrogen  burned  at  different  times,  before  and  after 
firing,  the  percentage  constituents  are  a  better  guide  than  even 
an  exact  computation  of  the  amount  of  air. 

In  regard  to  the  vahie  of  the  information  obtained  by  analyzing 
the  gases  and  making  out  the  heat  balance,  that,  so  far  as  the 
commercial  side  of  it  is  concerned,  must  he  decided  by  each  one 
for  himself,  and  the  remark  made  to  me  a  year  or  so  ago  by  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  large  boiler  companie.s  is,  unfortu- 
nately, true.  "Gas  analyses dim't  sell  many  boilers."  But  so  far 
as  the  engineering  side  of  it  is  concerned,  we  liave  in  the  gas 
analysis  and  the  heat  balance  a  weapon  which,  when  properly  han- 
dled, will  tell  us  a  great  deal  which  we  can't  get  from  an  ordinary 
boiler  test.     The  expense  is  not  very  great,  and  even  if,  some- 
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times,  we  do  iiccouut  for  more  heat  thau  there  is  in  the  coal,  that 
is  better  than  making  a  mistake  when  there  is  no  check  on  our 
work.  Sometimes  we  do  not  account  for  all  the  heat — 2  per  cent, 
or  even  20  per  cent,  as  Mr.  Kent  lias  at  times  found  missing. 
r>ut  in  the  ordinary  test  all  the  heat,  except  what  is  in  the  s-team, 
is  unaccounted  for,  and  an  attempt  to  tell  the  reasons  of  a  good 
or  bad  boiler  performance,  even  if  partially  unsuccessful,  is  better 
than  to  give  up  without  even  trying. 
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DCCXLI.* 
HYGROMETRIC  PROPERTIES  OF  COALS. 

BY  B.  C.  CARPESTEB,  ITHACA,  S.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  inTestigation  described  in  the  folio-wing  paper  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  relative  qualities 
of  various  coals  when  in  the  same  physical  condition  with  ref- 
erence to  absorbing  moisture  fi-om  the  atmosphere.  Ihe  iu- 
vestigatiou  was  suggested  by  noticing  the  losses  or  gains  which 
took  jjlace  in  different  samples  of  coal  corresponding  to  the 
changes  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Two  lines  of  investigation  were  undertaken  : 

First,  a  number  of  samples  of  different  coals  were  reduced  to 
a  uniform  physical  condition  by  grinding  or  powdering;  were 
then  thoroughly  dried,  and  afterward  simultaneously  exposed 
to  a  saturated  or  nearly  saturated  atmosphere,  for  ;i  jjeriod  of 
fi'om  six  to  eight  days  as  required,  to  obtain  constant  weight. 
The  weight  of  moisture  was  determined  by  taking  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  final  weights,  and  this  result  was  checked 
by  thoroughly  dr^-ing  and  reweighing. 

Second,  an  investigation  was  made  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  size  of  particles  upou  the  power  to  absorb  moisture  :  the  in- 
vestigation being  similar  in  nature  to  that  previously  described. 

The  method  of  drying  in  all  cases  was  the  same.  The  coal 
was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  220  to  240  degrees  Fahr., 
and  maintained  in  that  condition  for  one  hour. 

Results  indicate  a  very  great  difference  in  the  absorptive  power 
of  different  coals  when  in  the  same  physical  state,  but  show, 
however,  a  striking  similarity  in  this  respect  of  coals  which  are 
known  to  possess  similar  qualities  from  the  same  geographical 
districts.  Titus,  the  various  samples  of  anthi-acite  absorbed 
amounts   of   moisture  which  varied   from  slightly  under  5  to 

*  Presented  at  tlie  Ilaitford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  tlie  American  Society  of 
^leclianical  Engineers,  aud  forming  pan  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  tlie  Traiimcliont. 
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slightly  over  6  per  ceut.  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  coal ;  the  cok- 
ing ooals  from  Western  Peuusylvania  al)sorbecl  amounts  which 
varied  from  slightly  less  than  1  per  cent,  to  about  3  per  cent. ; 
the  Western  bituminous  coals  absorbed  from  S  to  14  per  cent. 
Pocahontas  absorbed  an  amount  greater  than  the  anthracites. 

The  first  investigation  seemed  to  indicate  that,  independent 
of  the  physical  condition,  difi'erent  coals  vary  greatly  in  their 
hygi'ometrical  properties,  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  is  less  as  the  calo- 
rific value  is  greater. 

Thus  the  results  show  that  the  maximum  amount  of  moisture 
which  would  be  absorbed  by  coals  powdered  so  as  to  pass 
No.  80  sieve,  were  on  the  various  tests  as  follows  : 


Eastern  Coking 

Illinois  and  Ind 

Anthracites. 

Coals. 

Coals. 

% 

ij 

% 

6.37 

0.69 

8.96 

5.03 

1.29 

14.10 

5.. 56 

1.94 

10.60 

6.70 

3.16 

4.65 

5.20 

2.10 

10.20 

4.66 

2.36 

7.80 

6.00 

5  07 

6.04 

6.34 

verage.    5 .  60 

1.93 

9.77 

The  effect  of  the  size  of  particle  is  quite  decided.  The  larger 
the  particle  the  less  the  weight  of  moisture  which  is  absorbed. 
This  indicates  that  the  absorptive  power  is  in  part  due  to 
capillary  action  of  the  surface  (Fig.  301). 

In  the  second  investigation  the  pieces  of  coal  were  made  as 
nearly  of  definite  sizes  as  possible  considering  their  irregular 
shape,  having  diameters  respectively  one  inch,  half  inch,  quarter 
inch  and  powdered  so  as  to  pass  through  sieves  of  60  to  the 
inch.  In  these  experiments  there  were  used  two  samples  of 
anthracite  coal,  one  obtained  by  breaking  up  pieces  of  egg  coal, 
the  other  pieces  of  pea  coal ;  two  specimens  of  bituminous  coal, 
one  an  Illinois  coal  and  the  other  a  Cumberland  coking  coal. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  show  an  increase  in  absorptive 
power  as  the  size  of  the  particle  is  diminished.  The  results  are 
slightly  irregular,  due  pi-obably  to  irregularities  in  the  samples 
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selected,  but   the   variation,   liowever,   is  no   more   tban  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  selection  of  samples. 

In  connection  with  the  drying  of  coals  at  temperatures  above 
the  boiling  point  a  number  of  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  whether  there  was  any  sensible  loss  of  volatile 
matter,  but  so  far  as  could  be  determined  by  repeated  trials, 
alternately  drying  and  moistening,  and  by  varying  time  of  drying 
from  one   to  three  hours,  no  loss  of  volatile  matter  could  be 


approximate  size  of  pieces. 
Fig.  301. 

detected,    and   it   seems   exceedingly  probable  that  no  loss  of 
importance  occurs  at  temperatures  below  300  degrees  Fahr. 

For  this  reason  it  would  seem  entirely  safe  to  use  this  method 
of  drying  coals  in  testing  boilers,  as  it  is  easily  applied,  and  lias 
given  very  satisfactory  and  uniform  results  for  the  writer  when- 
ever used.  The  following  tables  give  the  results  of  the  various 
observations  and  the  names  of  the  coals  from  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  The  observations  M'ere  taken  by  C.  E. 
Houghton,  M.E.,  and  E.  C.  Sickles,  M  E. 
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D  srussioN. 


3Ir.  R.  S.  Hale. — Professor  Carpenter's  paper  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable,  but  I  fail  to  find  in  it  tiie  data  to  make 
clear  one  or  two  points,  and  I  disagree  partially  with  the  statement 
on  the  bottom  of  page  9^0  as  to  a  safe  method  to  be  used  in  test- 
ing coals  for  moisture. 

In  regard  to  the  absorptive  capacity  of  coals  of  different  sizes, 
I  have  found  when  drying  two  samples  of  coal,  tlie  one  of  lump 
size  anil  the  other  of  fine  coal,  that  at  first  the  fine  coal  lost  by 
far  the  most  weight,  but  that  toward  the  end  of  the  experiment  it 
was  the  lump  coal  which  showed  the  greatest  differences  on  suc- 
cessive readings.  The  indication  was  that  if  the  experiment  had 
been  continued  long  enough  both  the  lump  and  the  fine  coal 
would  have  given  the  same  results.  Now,  in  the  expeiimentsin 
the  paper  it  is  shown  on  page  942  that  it  took  one  week  for  some 
sjimples  of  fine  coal  to  reach  a  constant  condition.  The  lump  sam- 
ples on  page  941  were,  some  of  them,  eight  or  ten  times  as  thick 
as  the  samples  of  fine  coal,  and  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to 
take  a  proportionate  time  before  reaching  a  constant  condition.  The 
experiment  on  page  941  was,  however,  apparently  continued  only 
five  weeks,  and  no  data  are  given  to  show  that  the  lump  coals  might 
not  have  gone  on  increasing  in  weight  for  some  time,  nor  are  thtre 
any  data  to  show  that  befoie  beginning  the  experiment  tl  ey  had 
been  brought  to  the  same  condition  as  the  samples  of  fine  coal. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  as  to  whether  the  samples  were  in 
the  same  condition  when  beginning  the  experiment,  it  is  implied 
that  the  coals  wei'e  dried  for  one  hour  at  220  to  240  degi-ees  Fahr., 
and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  on  which  I  t;dve  issue  with  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter.  On  the  bottom  of  page  940  he  states  that  it  is 
entirely  safe  to  use  this  method  of  drying  coal  in  testi)ig  l:oileis, 
saying  that  he  finds  no  loss  of  volatile  matter  after  drying  for  three 
hours.  Tiie  cliief  difficulty  with  this  or  any  method  of  drying  yet 
propo.sed  is  not  that  volatile  matter  is  given  off,  but  that  oxygen  is 
absoi-bed  while  drying.  Fischer  {Chem.  Tech.  v.  d.  Brcnnsfoffe, 
p.  lOS)  gives  the  following  experiment :  Coal  was  dried  for  three 
hours  in  two  litres  of  air  which  had  previously  been  freed  from 
nil  moisture  and  carbonic  acid.  The  temperature  was  110  to  ICO 
degi-ees  C.  After  the  drying,  the  air  was  found  to  contain  1.844 
per  cent,  of  water  and  0.196  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen,  making  2.04  per  cent,  in  all.     But  the   loss   of 
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weiglit  of  the  coal  was  only  1.778  per  cent.,  sliowing  that  the  coal 
had  been  absorbing  oxygen.  The  same  action  lias  been  noticed 
by  many  experimenters.  In  my  own  practice  I  once  dried  a 
sample  of  coal  nntil  it  showed  a  negative  amount  of  moisture. 
Prof.  V.  B.  Lewes  speaks  of  an  increase  of  weight  of  2  per  cent, 
when  heated  to  250  degrees  Fahr.  after  previous  drying,  an 
amount  which  would  not  be  negligible  in  a  boiler  test.  If  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  has  in  use  any  method  which  gets  rid  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  give  the  details  to  the  Society. 
The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  coal  is  now  known  to  be  the 
cause  of  spontaneous  combustion,  and  any  method  of  preventing 
such  absorption  will  be  of  great  importance  to  others  besides 
those  of  us  who  test  boilers. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent. — I  think  this  paper  of  Professor  Carpenter's 
results,  in  some  degree,  from  a  correspondence  whicli  I  had  with 
him  during  the  jiast  year  on  the  subject  or  drying  and  analyzing 
coal.  In  connection  with  a  series  of  boiler  tests  which  I  made  last 
year,  I  sent  samples  of  twenty  diiferent  coals  to  Professor  Carpen- 
ter to  have  him  make  calorimeter  tests  and  proximate  analyses, 
and  called  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  drying  the 
coal ;  and  I  communicated  to  him  my  method  of  di-ying  coal, 
which  Professor  Carpenter  has  since  confirmed — that  is,  that  the 
coal  must  be  heated  to  over  240  degrees — sa}',  from  240  to  300 
degrees.  I  informed  him  at  the  time  that  I  had  found  that  there 
is  no  loss  whatever  of  volatile  matter  at  that  temperatui-e.  The 
first  public  announcement  which  I  made  of  that  fact  was  in  revising 
my  closing  discussion  of  the  ])aper  read  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting 
{Transactions,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  fi71),  answering  a  criticism  made  con- 
cerning drying  coal  at  too  high  temperature.  In  that  discussion 
I  stated  that  I  found  no  loss  in  volatile  matter  at  a  temperature 
below  300  degrees,  and  Professor  Carpenter  now  confirms  that 
statement.  Mr.  Hale  takes  issue  with  Professor  Carpenter,  but 
offers  no  data  to  substantiate  his  position.  It  is  often  said  by 
writers  on  this  subject  that  volatile  matter  is  lost  in  drying  coal 
even  as  low  as  212  degrees.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to 
find  any  reference  showing  any  proof  of  that  statement,  and  my 
own  results  with  twenty  different  kinds  of  coal,  running  from  Pitts- 
burg out  to  Illinois,  have  never  shown  any  reduction  of  weight 
after  heating  even  to  350  degrees,  but  in  all  cases,  after  reaching 
a  minimum  weight,  a  slight  increase  in  weight  took  place,  probably 
due  to  oxidation.     The  method  which  I  finally  used  to  determine 
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tlie  moisture  iu  these  coals  may  be  described  bricUj  as  i'ollows : 
Having  obtained  au  average  sample  of  the  coal  used  in  the  boiler 
tests,  using  especial  jjrecautious  to  prevent  its  being  air-dried 
during  the  process  of  sam])liug,  it  is  run  through  a  coffee  mill 
adjusted  so  as  to  make  rather  coarse  grains ;  40  grammes  are  then 
dried  in  a  sand  bath  at  from  240  to  280  degrees,  until  it  has 
reached  a  minimum  weight  (as  determined  by  repeated  weighings 
after  heating  an  hour  or  more  between  each  weighing)  and  begins 
to  show  an  increase  iu  weight.  The  weighings  were  made  on  a 
torsion  balance  prescription  scale,  to  one  centigramme,  or  one 
part  in  4,000. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone,  this  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  deter- 
mine the  moisture  in  coal ;  but  the  moisture  thus  determined  will 
not  be  quite  high  enough — that  is,  there  may  be  an  error  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  per  cent,  due  to  oxidation  of  the  coal.  Now,  in  regard 
to  the  jn-oofs  of  this  method  of  testing.  The  duplication  of  results 
was  extraordinary,  frequently  coming  to  one  or  two  tenths  of  one 
per  cent.,  and  after  reaching  the  minimum  the  increase  by  oxida- 
tion would  be  an  extremely  small  fraction,  usnall}'  not  over  0.1  per 
cent.  The  question  now  is.  Did  we  lose  volatile  matter  or  not? 
One  test  was  made  by  putting  the  coal  into  a  closed  retort,  heat- 
ing it,  and  passing  the  gaseous  products,  if  auj-,  into  a  jar  inverted 
in  water.  On  heating  to  350  degrees  no  gases  were  found. 
Another  was  to  take  a  piece  of  lump  coal,  which  to  all  appearance 
was  dry,  from  under  a  shed,  where  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
treat  it  by  this  rapid  method  of  heating  to  from  240  to  280  degrees  ; 
and  take  a  duplicate  piece  and  put  it  iu  a  desiccator  over  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  let  it  remain  two  months.  Two  pieces 
of  Illinois  coal  thus  treated  lost  14  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  two 
months  by  each  of  the  two  methods  of  drying.  Then,  again,  tak- 
ing that  dried  coal  which  was  dried  by  heating  to  240  or  280,  and 
exposing  that,  where  it  would  not  be  touched,  to  the  ordinary  air 
for  two  mouths,  and  it  absorbed  back  the  whole  14  per  cent.  So 
the  results  were  checked  in  several  different  ways.  There  can  be, 
no  doulit,  other  methods  devised  by  chemists  to  determine  it  with 
still  greater  accuracy,  by  taking  the  retort  of  coal  and  filling  it 
full  of  nitrogen  gas  to  avoid  oxidation,  heating  it,  absorbing  the 
moisture  driven  off  in  chloride  of  calcium,  and  determining  the 
moisture  by  the  increase  iu  weight  of  the  chloi'ide  of  calcium  as 
well  as  by  the  decrease  in  weight  of  the  coal. 

Mr.   Gus.    C.  Henning. — The   experiments    iu    the    paper    are 
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based  on  a  fundamental  method,  wliicli  is  criticised  in  tlio  paper 
itself.  At  the  bottom  of  page  939  it  says  :  "  The  effect  of  the 
size  of  particles  is  quite  decided.  The  larger  the  particle  the 
loss  the  weight  of  moisture  which  is  absorbed.  This  indicates 
tliat  the  absorptive  power  is  in  part  due  to  capillary  action  of  the 
surface."  In  spite  of  this  fact,  Professor  Carpenter  has  made  no 
attempt  to  get  a  uniform  size.  He  saj's  in  the  case  of  fine  pow- 
dered coal  he  passed  it  all  through  a  No.  80  sieve.  Now, 
passing  it  through  an  80  sieve  means  that  it  has  all  the  degrees  of 
fineness  of  powder  which  has  passed  through  that  sieve.  What 
he  should  have  done  is  to  pass  all  of  the  powdered  material 
through  a  No.  80  sieve,  and  then  take  out  all  the  very  fine 
material  by  using  a  finer  sieve  ;  then  a  material  which  is  nearly 
uniform  would  be  obtained.  And  he  must  determine  beforehand 
how  much  finer  the  second  sieve  must  bo  in  order  to  get  an  appro- 
priate sieve  for  the  purpose  of  his  work,  because  the  amount  of 
material  that  is  used  and  the  moisture  contained  therein  are  very 
minute  indeed.  Then  we  come  to  the  next  paragraph,  whei-e  he 
describes  the  use  of  larger  shapes — one  inch,  half  inch,  quarter 
inch,  and  powdered  so  as  to  pass  through  sieves  of  60  to  the 
inch.  Here  again  is  the  same  error.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  errors  due  to  irregular  sizes,  and  I  again  ask  why  does  he 
not  separate  tJie  pieces  and  get  one  uniform  grade?  Then  he  says 
the  shapes  were  irregular.  I  should  say  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
obtain  pieces  of  anthracite  and  of  soft  coal  of  various  kinds  which 
are  sized  very  closely,  even  if  it  takes  a  stone  or  a  file  or  something 
else  to  get  them  to  size.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  is 
rather  striking,  and  that  is  the  small  amount  of  absorption  in 
coking  coal,  while  in  the  anthi'acite  coal  it  is  very  much  more. 
There  is  a  great  variation  in  the  Eastern  coking  coal  in  the  figures 
given.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  varies  from  nearly  7  up  to  13.16, 
while  in  the  anthracite  coal  the  variation  is  very  small — from  4.66 
to  6.37.  That  shows  that  in  the  case  of  anthracite  the  results 
were  tolerably  good,  but  in  the  case  of  Eastern  coking  coals  he 
found  such  a  great  variety  that  he  is  not  justified  in  drawing  the 
conclusion  that  the  average  is  1.92.  He  cannot  grade  the  two 
materials  together.  In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  coal  he  has  taken 
coal  that  has  a  moisture  of  4.65  up  to  14.10.  Those  cannot  be 
averaged.  There  should  be  two  averages,  which  is  in  one  case 
12i  per  cent.' and  in  the  other  case  not  over  6  per  cent.,  while  his 
average  is  9.77.     These  should  be  separated  into  different  kinds 
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of  coal,  and  then  the  average  will  appear  very  much  better ;  and 
I  think  when  that  is  taken  into  account  and  when  this  difiference 
in  size  is  eliminated  his  results  will  be  much  more  uniform  than 
they  are  given  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Kent. — I  did  not  say  anything  in  my  remarks  about  the 
sizes  mentioned  in  Professor  Carpenter's  paper.  I  simply  wish 
to  add  that  I  found  the  same  amount  of  moisture  in  a  sample  of 
lump  coal  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter  which  I  found  in  a  dupli- 
cate sample  that  was  crushed  in  a  coffee  mill,  providing  the  dry- 
ing was  continued  long  enough.  It  took  longer  to  dry  the  lump 
coal.  Kow,  the  capillary  attraction  on  the  surface  does  account 
largely  for  the  moisture  in  the  fine  coal,  and  it  seems  that  in  the 
Western  coking  coals  the  moisture  is  of  the  same  character  as  the 
moisture  in  wood ;  and  I  wall  ask  to  add  to  my  discussion  a  quo- 
tation from  Professor  Johnston's  recent  work,  showing  jnst  what 
happens  when  you  dry  a  piece  of  wood.  You  never,  at  any  ordi- 
nary temperature,  can  get  a  piece  of  pine  wood  dry.  If  you  keep 
the  heat  on  you  will  finally  destroy  the  wood.  If  you  get  it  what 
they  call  kiln-dry  and  then  expose  it  to  ordinary  atmosphere,  it 
will  continue  absorbing  moisture  until  it  has  the  normal  amount 
of  moisture.  So,  with  the  Illinois  coals  they  act  the  same  way: 
if  you  dry  them  and  then  expose  them  to  the  ordinary  air,  they 
will  get  all  the  moisture  back  again  and  hold  it  by  capillary 
attraction  in  the  minute  particles  inside  the  coal. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter.* — Tbere  seems  little  to  be  stated  in 
respect  to  the  discussion,  except  to  clear  away  some  misapprehen- 
sions which  are  evidently  the  results  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
tlie  case. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Hale's  remarks,  I  would  say,  first,  that  there 
is  no  statement  on  page  941  that  it  took  four  weeks  for  the  coal  to 
attain  its  driest  condition,  nor  was  any  such  an  impression  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  The  entire  experiment,  which  included 
many  repeated  dryings  and  moistenings,  occupied  the  time  of  four 
weeks.  The  actual  time  required  to  dry  a  sample,  instead  of 
being  four  weeks,  was  less  than  one  hour,  in  view  of  which  Mr. 
Hale's  inference  and  argument  seem  entirely  gratuitous.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  a  large  piece  of  lump  coal  would  dry  more 
slowly  than  fine  coal,  but  that  question  has  not  been  under  con- 
sideration in  the  paper.  I  do  not,  however,  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  it  would  contain  more  moisture.  In  regard 
*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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to  tlie  gain  or  loss  of  weight,!  would  say  that  we  have  carried  on 
some  very  extensive  experiments  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  which  is  absorbed,  driven  uff,  and  reabsorbed,  using  for 
this  piu-pose  samples  of  coal  from  fifteen  mines  in  this  country 
which  were  widely  separated.  The  publication  of  tliis  invesii- 
gation  will  be  given  in  full  at  a  later  time,  but  the  investigation 
seems  to  show — First :  That  with  the  most  volatile  coals  there  ii 
no  sensible  loss  of  weight  due  to  the  driving  off  of  volatile  matter 
under  a  temperature  of  380  degrees  Fahr.,  and  with  anthracite 
coals  there  is  no  sensible  loss  under  a  temperature  of  TOO  degrees 
Fahr.  Second  :  Regarding  the  gain  in  weight  which  we  found  to 
commence  under  certain  conditions  after  the  coal  was  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  which  Mr.  Hale  attributes  to  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  we  found  that  if  the  coal  was  weiglied  in  tlie  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid,  or  before  it  had  any  chance  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air,  no  gain  was  experienced  in  any  case.  We,  further- 
more, found  that  coal  would  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  moisture 
from  the  air  almost  instantly,  and  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  it 
would  return  to  its  original  weight  in  the  course  of  fift\'  to  eighty 
minutes.  This  investigation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  gain  in 
weight  to  which  Mr.  Hale  refers  is  due,  not  to  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphei-e,  but  to  the  absorption  of  moisture ;  and 
I  feel  very  certain  that  if  Mr.  Hale  will  prevent  his  coal  from 
absorbing  moisture,  he  will  find  no  gain  in  weight  under  any  con- 
ditions whatever. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  from  this  latter  investigation 
that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  proper  to  dry  coals  at  a  tenvperature 
of  350  degrees,  and  believe  there  will  be  neither  further  decrease 
or  increase,  provided  the  coals  can  be  weighed  entirely  free  from 
the  chance  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Mr.  Kent's  experience,  which  is  backed  up  by  a  very  extensive 
investigation,  is  entii'cly  in  harmony  with  my  own,  and  I  believe 
it  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Ilenning's  discussion  with  relation  to  the  size  of  pieces  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  of  little  weight,  and  if  of  any  importance  what- 
ever, the  matter  is  entirely  answered  by  referring  to  the  diagram 
on  page  940 ;  there  it  will  bo  noticed  that  the  effect  of  size  is 
not  of  the  importance  tiiat  Mr.  Heuning  would  have  us  believe 
— in  fact,  I  may  say  that,  if  the  experiment  had  been  extended 
over  a  sufficiently  long  time,  it  would  ahsolutehj  he  without  uifiu- 
ence.     The  only  effect  that  size  of  particle  has  upon  the  result 
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is  to  vaiy  the  time  wliicli  is  requireil  for  the  fibsoi]ition  of  h  given 
amount  of  moisUue,  and  had  the  experiments  continued  over  a 
longer  time,  it  would  have  been  absolutely  without  effect.  The 
])aper  shows  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  absorptive  power  of 
dilferent  coals;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows  a  remarkable 
unifofniity  in  coals  from  certain  districts  and  a  lack  of  uniformity 
iu  coals  from  other  districts.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  [nesumed 
that  the  averages,  for  instance,  iu  the  coal  districts  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  when  there  is  a  great  variation,  are  of  any  great  value 
in  indicating  the  amount  of  moisture  from  any  mine. 

The  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  which  lead  to 
tiie  investigation  described  in  the  paper  was  not  understood  by 
Mr.  Henning;  otherwise  the  point  which  he  has  made  regarding 
the  size  of  coal  would  not  have  seemed  so  important.  The  follow- 
ing explanation  may  throw  some  light  on  this  point,  and  had  it 
been  stated  in  the  paper,  I  feel  that  such  a  misunderstanding 
would  not  have  arisen. 

In  reviewing  the  work  connected  with  certain  boiler  tests,  it 
was  noted  that  in  some  instances  the  correction  for  moisture  in 
the  coal  was  only  3  or  4  per  cent.,  while  in  others  it  was  as  high 
as  15  per  cent.  Tliis  latter  number  was  so  very  great  that  the 
writer  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  the 
boiler  tests  in  question.  The  investigation  was  undertaken  to  find 
out  the  capacity  of  different  coals  under  the  same  condition  to 
absorb  and  retain  moisture,  and  quite  naturally  the  coals  were 
reduced  to  the  same  physical  condition  and  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  would  absorb  quickly  the  maximum  amount  of  water. 
The  investigation  was  simply  a  comparative  one,  the  important 
step  that  all  the  coals  be  in  the  same  physical  condition  being 
fully  complied  with.  The  effect  of  slight  variation  in  sizes  was 
dfetennined  by  later  investigation  fully  described  in  the  paper. 
61 
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DCC5LII.* 
THE  LAWS   OF  CYLINDER   CONDENSATION. 

BT  ARTHUR  L.  RICE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

(Junior  Member  of  the  Sociely.) 

The  losses  in  the  steam  engine,  aside  from  the  thermodynamic 
loss  which  is  due  to  the  method  of  transformation  and  cannot 
be  avoided  so  long  as  the  present  method  is  used,  are  those  of 
clearance,  radiation,  initial  condensation,  and  friction.  The 
greatest  cause  of  loss  is  condensation,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Fig.  302,  where  the  relation  of  steam  consumption  and 
ratio  of  expansion  is  shown  for  120  pounds  absolute.  Curve  A 
is  for  the  ideal  engine  of  Rankine,  with  non-conducting  cylinder, 
no  condensation  and  no  clearance  ;  B  for  the  same  engine,  with 
the  loss  due  to  7.6  per  cent,  clearance  added ;  0  for  the  same 
engine,  with  conducting  cylinder  and  condensation  loss ;  D 
for  the  brake  power  of  the  engine  ;  i.e.,  with  friction  loss. 
The  vertical  distance  along  an  ordinate  between  A  and  B 
measures  the  increase  in  steam  consumption  due  to  clearance, 
between  B  and  C  that  due  to  condensation,  between  V  and  D 
that  due  to  friction.  A',  B',  C,  and  D  are  corresponding  effi- 
ciency curves,  and  vertical_  distances  between  them  measure 
corresponding  losses  of  efficiency.  The  radiation  loss  was  too 
small  a  variation  to  be  shown  on  the  diagram. 

The  importance  of  the  condensation  loss  is  also  shown  in  the 
business  world  by  the  great  expense  incurred  for  jacketing  and 
compounding  engines  in  order  to  reduce  it  somewhat,  and  by 
the  saving  eifected  by  engines  with  these  preventive  features 
over  those  without  them.  By  the  means  mentioned,  the  conden- 
sation has  been  reduced  greatly  and  much  higher  pressures  can 
be  used,  with  a  proportional  degree  of  expansion  and  correspond- 
ing economy ;  but  if  pressures  are  to  go  on  rising,  it  is  impor- 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  SVIII.  of  the  Transactions. 
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tant  to  reduce  the  loss  still  further,  and  in  oi'der  to  do  this  we 
must  get  at,  so  far  as  jiossible,  the  laws  governing  condensation. 
For  engineering  purposes  the  condensation  per  horse-power 
hour,  or  expressed  as  a  per  cent,  of  total  steam  used,  would 
seem  most  convenient,  and  these  two  quantities  were  investigated. 
The  latter  was  found  to  be  the  one  for  which  most  satisfactory 
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Fig.  303. 

results  could  be  obtained,  and  has  been  retained  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

THE   ACTION   OF   CONDENSATION. 


For  the  sake  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  of 
condensation  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  are  the  causes  leading 
to  it.  Consider  first  the  action  of  the  Rankine  ideal  engine. 
This  has  anon-conducting  cylinder,  admits  steam  with  immediate 
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rise  in  pressure,  maintains  the  pressure  constant  to  cut-off, 
expands  adiabatically,  releases  with  immediate  drop  to  back 
pressure,  and  exhausts  at  constant  pressure.  The  cylinder  will 
not  absorb  heat.  There  is  no  clearance  and  no  chance  for  heat 
loss  except  that  due  to  the  nature  of  the  cycle.  During  admis- 
sion the  work  is  due  to  the  generation  of  new  steam  in  the  boiler, 
that  in  the  cylinder  acting  simply  as  a  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  force ;  after  cut-off,  the  steam  works  exjiansively, 
transforming  some  of  its  internal  energy  into  work,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  some  of  the  steam  must  condense  in  order  to 
furnish  the  heat  so  transformed.  The  condensation  goes  on 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  steam,  and  the  water  particles  thus 
formed  are  held  in  suspension  in  the  form  of  a  mist.  The 
amount  of  this  condensation  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
expansion,  and  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  steam 
except  for  very  high  ratios  of  expansion.  The  condensed  steam 
which  may  cling  to  the  sides  and  heads  of  the  cylinder  and  to 
the  piston  will  remiin  in  the  cylinder  except  as  swept  out  by  the 
piston  on  the  exhaust  stroke.  That  which  remains  in  suspension 
in  the  mass  of  the  steam  will  be  canned  out  at  the  exhaust  with 
the  steam.  The  water  which  remains  clinging  to  the  walls  of 
the  clearance  sj^aca  will  fall,  during  exhaust,  to  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  exhaust  pressure.  On  admission  this  water 
will  take  up  heat  from  the  incoming  steam  until  it  rises  to  the 
temperature  of  that  steam,  and  to  furnish  the  heat  needed  some 
of  the  fresh  steam  will  be  condensed.  Tiie  condensation  will  be 
due  to  contact  with  the  cooler  water  and  will  be  local  at  the 
points  on  surfaces  where  such  water  exists.  The  water  formed 
by  this  action  will  be  added  to  that  already  existing,  thus 
increasing  the  size  of  the  drops  or  the  thickness  of  the  film 
on  the  clearance  surfaces.  Durin_^  admission  no  further  con- 
densation will  occur,  but  during  expansion  there  will  be  the 
same  condensing  action  as  on  the  previous  stroke  throughout 
the  mass  of  the  steam;  there  will  be  the  same  tendency  for  some 
of  the  water  thus  formsd  to  cling  to  the  walls  as  on  the  first 
stroke,  and  some  of  it  will  unite  with  the  film  already  on  the 
clearance  surfaces  to  increase  its  thickness.  To  evaporate  at 
exhaiist  pi'essure  the  water  so  added  would  require  the  expen- 
diture by  the  water  film  of  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  at 
that  pressure  for  such  amount  of  water  as  is  evaporated.  There 
is  available  only  the  heat  due  to  the  fall  of  the  water  film  from 
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the  temperatuip  of  arlmissiou  to  that  of  exhaust.  This  is  obvi- 
ously not  siiffii'ieut  to  evaporate  both  the  addition  from  oon- 
deusatiou  during  admission  and  that  from  exi>ansion,  so  that 
t'le  clearance  surfaces  arrive  at  admission  with  a  little  more 
water  upon  them  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  exhaust  stroke. 
The  same  thing  will  occur  in  succeeding  strokes,  the  film  of 
water  growing  a  little  thicker  during  each  cycle  until  the  limit 
is  reached  when  more  water  refuses  to  adhere  to  the  clearance 
surfaces.  Thus  we  see  that  to  have  initial  condensation  we  do 
not  need  a  conducting  cylinder,  only  adiabatic  expansion.  In 
regard  to  this  Isherwood  says  that  the  "  initial  cause  of  conden- 
sation is  the  dew  deposited  from  external  radiation  and  adia- 
batic expansion."  * 

The  larger  the  expansion  the  sooner  will  the  condensation 
come  to  its  limit,  but  it  will  reach  it  sooner  or  later.  If  there 
be  no  expansion  there  will  be  no  condensation. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  be  the  course  of  events  if  the 
cylinder  be  capable  of  absorbing  and  giving  up  heat.  Let  the 
cylinder  be  as  warm  as  the  entering  steam  and  the  walls  free 
from  moisture.  During  admission  for  the  first  stroke  we  shall 
have  the  same  action  as  in  a  non-condensing  cylinder;  during 
expansion  there  will  be  condensation,  as  before,  and  the  same 
tendency  for  some  of  the  moisture  to  cling  to  the  walls  ;  but  the 
walls  were  hot  to  start  with,  and,  as  the  water  touches  them — it 
being  cooler  than  they — heat  will  flow  into  it  and  some  of  it  be 
reevaporated.  Thus  the  walls  will  be  kept  dry  until  exhaust. 
During  exhaust  some  heat  will  flow  into  the  cold  steam  from 
the  cylinder,  but  the  amount  will  be  small  on  account  of  the  poor 
c(mductivity  of  the  layer  of  dry  steam  next  the  cylinder  walls. 
At  admission  there  will  be  no  layer  of  water  to  be  heated 
by  the  incoming  steam ;  biit  the  walls  themselves  have  given 
up  some  of  their  heat,  and  hence  their  temperature  has  fallen 
below  that  of  the  admission  steam,  and  heat  will  be  required  to 
restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  This  will  call  for  the 
condensation  of  steam  to  furnish  the  heat,  and  the  water  from 
this  local  condensation  will  be  deposited  on  the  surfaces  to 
which  the  heat  is  surrendered.  This  will  continue,  on  the  fresh 
surface  exposed  to  the  steam  by  the  moving  jjiston,  up  to  the 
point  of  cut-off.     During  expansion  the  walls  and  their  water 

*  Enrtineering  Besearehes,  vol.  i.,  p.  130. 
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film  will  give  up  heat  to  the  water  of  expansion, which  comes  in 
contact  with  them,  the  amount  of  the  action  depending  on  the 
ratio  of  expansion  ;  at  release  the  temperature  of  the  steam  will 
fall  to  that  due  to  the  back  pressure,  the  film  of  water  will  give 
up  heat  to  the  steam,  or  will  itself  partly  evaporate  until  the 
remainder  reaches  the  temperature  of  exhaust ;  then  heat  will 
flow  from  the  hotter  cylinder  walls  to  evaporate  that  remaining. 
The  walls  will  thus  be  deprived  of  more  heat  than  on  the  previ- 
ous stroke,  for  there  will  be  abstracted,  by  the  film  condensed 
during  admission,  nearly  as  much  as  it  gave,  and,  in  addition, 
that  needed  to  evaporate  the  water  particles  due  to  expansion 
which  touch  the  wall.  Thus  at  admission  the  walls  will  be  dry, 
but  at  a  lower  temperature  than  at  the  end  of  the  former 
exhaust:  stroke.  During  the  third  admission  more  steam  will  be 
condensed  to  heat  the  cylinder  than  during  the  second;  during 
the  third  expansion  and  exhaust  more  heat  will  be  given  up  by 
the  walls  than  during  the  second,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  third 
exhaust  stroke  the  cylinder  will  be  cooler  than  at  the  end  of  the 
second.  The  action  will  thus  be  cumulative,  the  limit  being  set 
either  by  the  water  which  can  adhere  to  the  cylinder  or  by  the 
capacity  of  the  walls  for.  absorbing  and  rejecting  heat.  During 
exhaust,  after  the  adherent  water  has  till  been  evaporated  there 
will  be  almost  no  heat  given  up  by  the  cylinder  on  account  of 
the  poor  conducting  power  of  the  dry  steam,  but  during  admis- 
sion, expansion,  and  the  early  part  of  exhaust  the  heat  inter- 
change will  be  much  greater  between  the  walls  and  the  steam 
than  between  tlie  water  film  and  the  steam  in  a  non-conducting 
cylinder.  If  there  be  no  expansion,  there  will  be  some  condensa- 
tion due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature  of  the  cylinder 
walls,  but  the  action  will  be  slight.  Isherwood  says  :  "  On  the 
whole,  there  is  probably  but  a  trifling  difierence  in  the  loss  by 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  metal  by  the 
superheating  of  the  steam  or  vapor  within,  whether  the  steam  be 
used  with  or  without  expansion."" 

"We  have  seen  how  condensation  acts  by  absorptitni  and  re- 
jection of  heat ;  also  that  it  is  due,  for  the  most  j^art,  to  the  con- 
densation of  steam  during  adiabatic  expansion,  but  to  some 
extent  to  the  rise  and  fall  in  tempei-ature  of  tlie  absorbent  cyl- 
inder walls.     To  avoid  it  utterly,  all  condensation  during  expan- 

*  Engineering  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p.  136. 
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sion  must  be  avoided,  or  we  must  have  a  cylinder  surface  which 
is  nou-absorbent  of  heat  and  to  wliich  water  cauuot  adhere. 

la  the  actual  eugiue,  probably,  the  loss  is  produced  partly 
by  the  uietal,  partly  by  the  water,  aud  the  part  which  each  takes 
iu  the  action  is  continually  varying. 

If  there  were  no  lag  of  the  temperature  of  the  walls  behind 
that  of  the  steam,  the  metal  would  go  through  the  full  tempera- 
ture range  due  to  the  change  in  pressure  from  admission  to 
exhaust  at  each  stroke.  Fortunately  there  is  lag.  The  con- 
densed steam  is  all  evaporated  soon  after  release,  and  before  the 
walls,  except  at  the  very  inner  surface,  have  reached  the  tem- 
perature of  exhaust.  Alter  that  the  rejection  of  heat  to  the  dry 
steam  is  slow,  and  the  walls  may  not  be  much  below  the  tem- 
perature at  release  when  the  entering  steam  of  a  new  cycle 
strikes  them.  At  admission,  however,  steam  condenses  on  the 
surfaces,  giving  a  good  conducting  film  of  wet  steam,  and  heat 
will  flow  into  the  walls  until  they  have  attained  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  steam.  Thus  the  walls  may  be  hotter,  but 
never  much  colder,  than  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  If  we  can 
keep  the  walls  dry,  or  a  layer  of  dry  or  superheated  steam  next 
them,  it  will  reduce  the  action,  for  the  walls  will  give  up  less 
heat  during  expansion  and  exliaust,  and  consequently  take  rp 
less  during  admission.  Also  the  less  the  rate  of  expansion  in  a 
cylinder  the  less  will  be  the  condensation  due  to  expansion,  and 
the  less  will  be  the  heat  taken  fi-om  the  walls  by  the  steam  next 
them  during  exhaust.  On  these  facts  the  expedients  depend  for 
their  success  which  have  been  employed  to  reduce  the  evil. 

FACTOES  THAT  CONTKOL  COKDESSATION. 

Having  seen  how  important  a  source  of  loss  condensation  is, 
and  how  the  action  proceeds  during  a  cycle,  we  next  wish  to 
know  which  factors  determine  the  amount  of  condensation  in 
any  given  case,  which  are  most  important,  and  how  they  may  be 
so  controlled  as  to  make  the  loss  a  minimum.  In  order  to  get 
at  these  facts  it  will  be  best  to  consider  first  the  laws  of  trans- 
mission of  heat.  We  may  confine  ourselves  to  metals  and  for 
the  most  part  to  iron,  for  with  this  material  only  do  we  haA-e  to 
deal  in  the  real  engine  cylinder.  Evidenth-  the  best  metal  is 
that  which  has  most  resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat  into  it,  both 
at  the  surface  and  through  the  interior.     Isherwood  found  that 
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the  coiiluctivitv  of  metals  is  as  follows,  his  method  of  deter- 
miuation  being  to  fill  metal  pots  with  water  at  212  degrees 
Fahr.,  surround  them  with  steam,  and  measure  the  evaporation 
in  a  given  time  :  * 

Copper 1.000  Wrought  Iron    0.581 

Brais  (60  Cu,  40  Zn\. .  .0.866  Csstlrou 0.491 

He  found  also  that  between  J  aud  f  inch  the  amount  of  heat 
transmitted  was  independent  of  thickness  and  proportional  to 
the  temperature  difference  between  inside  and  outside  surfaces. 
This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  resistance  to  flow  of  heat  is 
almost  entirely  at  the  surface  of  the  metal ;  hence  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  surface  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  interior, 
an  importance  inci'eased  by  the  fact  that  as  there  is  internal 
resistance  to  the  flow  of  heat  to  aud  from  the  metal,  the  por- 
tions near  the  surface  will  be  more  active  in  heat  interchange 
than  those  deeper  in  the  metal ;  hence  they  will  have  a  greater 
temperature  range.  From  the  table,  cast  iron  is  the  best  of  the 
available  metals  so  far  as  conductivity  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
th3  one  most  used  for  cylinders. 

The  heat  capacity,  or  specific  heat,  must  have  an  influence  as 
determining  how  much  heat  will  be  absorbed  by  the  layer  of 
metal  in  action  while  going  through  a  given  range  of  tempera- 
ture. If  an  entirely  non-absorbent  and  non-conducting  sub- 
stance could  be  iised,  evidently  tliere  would  be  nothing  but  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  to  produce  condensation,  and  the  action 
would  be  much  reduced.  The  relation  of  specific  heats  is  as 
shown  by  the  following  values  from  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers 
I'oket-Book,  p.  457  : 

Brass 0.09:  9  Wrought  Iron 0.1138 

Copper 0.0951  Cast  Iron 0.1298 

Cast  iron  will  absorb  more  heat  than  any  other  of  the  com- 
mon metals  which  are  available.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
a  brass  cylinder  might  be  a  good  dev::3,  but  durability  and  cost 
must  be  considered  as  well  as  heat  capacity,  and,  with  any  metal, 
there  is  still  the  water  film  to  contend  with.  Ex])eriment  has 
shown  that  the  conducting  power  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  bronze 
more  than  balances  the  apparent  benefit  of  small  absorption. t 

*  Shock,  Stcwn  Boilers,  p.  58. 

f  Donkin,  Proceedings  lost.  Civil  Eng.,  vol.  cxv.,  p.  263. 
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Experiments  have  boeu  trird  with  various  surface  linings,  but 
none  have  proven  of  suthcieut  value  to  come  into  general  use. 
lu  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  surface  there  has 
been  some  experimentation.  Mr.  D.  CroU  found  that  a  cast- 
steel  cup  having  part  of  the  surface  rough  and  part  turned  and 
polished,  when  filled  with  hot  water  would  evaporate  a  film  of 
water  formed  on  the  outside  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in 
48  seconds  from  the  rough  part  and  in  78  seconds  from  the 
smooth.  This  would  indicate  a  much  more  active  heat  inter- 
change between  the  steam  and  rough  surface  than  between  the 
steam  and  the  smooth  surface.  This  inference  is  apparently  sup- 
ported by  the  action  of  two  engines  built,  the  one  with  rough 
piston  and  cylinder  ends,  the  other  with  the  surfaces  finished  ; 
the  former  seemed  to  work  with  a  great  deal  of  water  in  the  cyl- 
inder, the  latter  quite  dry,  but  no  positive  experiments  have  yet 
been  reported.*  Doctor  Thurston  has  invented  a  method  of 
treatment  for  iron  surfaces  by  pickling  in  acid  to  render  the 
iron  somewhat  porous,  then  coating  with  a  varnish  of  drying 
oil.  He  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  condensation  40  to  60 
per  cent,  by  this  method. t  This  being  so,  it  is  jirobable  that 
the  film  of  oil  which  would  collect  on  the  clearance  surfaces 
when  running  will  tend  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  metal.  The 
oil  will  also  be  beneficial  in  tending  to  prevent  water  from  ad- 
hering to  the  walls.  Hence  the  attempts  now  being  made  to 
substitute  graphite  for  oil  in  cylinder  lubrication  may  prove 
injurious  to  economy  from  the  effect  on  condensation.         ' 

Spee  L — Initial  condensation  must  evidently  be,  in  some  way, 
proportional  to  the  time  for  either  absorption  or  rejection  of 
heat  by  the  metal.  It  is  more  convenient  to  consider  the  speed 
of  revolution  than  the  time  of  contact  of  the  steam  and  the 
cylinder  wall  in  the  case  of  the  engine,  but  as  such  time  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  speed,  this  involves  no  difficulty, 
the  speed  factor  being  simply  placed  in  the  denominator. 
Whether  the  time  of  contact  considered  should  be  that  with  the 
admission  steam  or  that  with  the  exhaust,  is  a  matter  admitting 
of  some  debate  ;  the  speed  will  be  proportional  to  either,  so  that 
it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  relative  values  of  the  conden- 
sation at  different  speeds,  but  it  will  make  a  decided  difference 
in  the  formixla  for  condensation  at  any  given  speed.     We  have 

*  Transactions  Institute  Naval  Architects  of  Great  Britain,  1894. 
t  Transactions  A.  S.  C.  E.,  1890. 
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seen  that  initial  coudensatiou  is  produced  by  previous  evapora- 
tion of  adiabatic  coudensatiou.  On  this  basis  it  would  seem  thr.t 
the  time  of  evaporation — i.e.,  time  of  contact  with  the  exhaust 
steam — will  govern  the  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  exchanged 
between  the  two  substances.  This  time  is  generally  longer 
than  the  time  of  contact  with  the  live  steam,  too,  if  the  whole 
period  of  exhaust  is  considered  ;  biit  in  many  cases  the  water 
film  is  all  evaporated  from  the  wall  early  in  the  return  stroke, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  action  will  be  almost  nothing.  In 
the  case  oi  the  admission  the  action  will  continue  up  to  cut-off, 
for  fresh  surface  will  be  coming  into  contact  with  the  live  steam 
all  the  time,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  moist  steam,  which 
is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  The  rates  of  absorption  and  rejec- 
tion are  probably  about  equal  so  long  as  moist  steam  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  wall ;  so  that  the  times  of  action  of  the  heat  inter- 
change during  exhaust  and  admission  are,  perhaps,  not  greatly 
different.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  the  true  limit  may 
be  worthy  of  determination,  but  the  relation  of  condensation  to 
speed  in  revolutions  per  minute  is  the  point  which  is  of  interest 
to  the  engineer  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  this  relation  will 
be  the  same  whether  the  tims  for  exhaust  evaporation  or  admis- 
sion condensation  is  the  one  that  limits  the  action. 

Dr.  Thurston,  in  1881,*  first  suggested  that  the  condensation 
varied  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  speed,  a  result 
derived  independently  in  1882  by  Escher.t  All  experiments 
seem  to  agree  fairly  well  with  this  law.  Other  suggestions 
have  been  those  of  Prof.  W.  D.  Marks  ( 1886),  who,  considering 
the  tests  of  Messrs.  Gately  and  Kletzsch,  found  the  function 
to  be  the  inverse  first  power ;  X  Mr.  Bodmer  (1889)  who  found 
from  the  tests  of  Mr.  Willans  and  Mr.  English  that  the  variation 
was  inversely  as  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  speed  ;  and  Mr. 
Barraclough  (1894),  who  considered  the  one-third  power  as  the 
correct  factor.  For  investigation  on  this  point,  tests  made  by 
Major  English  in  1887,  those  by  Professors  Denton  and  Jacobus 
in  1889,  those  by  Mr.  P.  "W..  Willans  in  1893,  and  a  series  made 
by  Messrs.  Marks  and  Barraclough  in  1894  were  considered. 
These  seemed  the  only  ones  on  record  which  were  sufficiently 
complete  and  reliable  for  the  purpose.      The  tests   of   Major 

*  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Tnstitvte. 

+  Zcitschrift  det  Vereines  Dentacher  Ingeneure. 

X  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
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English  *  were  made  to  determine  the  condensation  on  the  clear- 
ance surfaces  of  a  slide-valve  engine  with  cylinder  10  inches  in 
diameter  by  14  inches  stroke.     The  connecting  rod  was  discon- 
*  Proceedings  Inst.  Mech.  Eng're,  1887. 
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nected  and  the  piston  blocked  at  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder, 
the  crank  end  of  the  cylinder  and  the  port  being  filled  with  wood 
and  iron,  and  the  port  closed  with  a  brass  plate  scraped  flush 
with  the  valve  seat.  The  shaft  and  eccentric  were  run  by  another 
engine,  the  cut-off  corresponding  to  0.7  stroke.  Experiments 
were  made  at  60,  45,  35,  and  25  pounds  absolute  pressure,  and 
at  130,  100,  70,  and  50  revolutions  per  minute.  The  conditions 
were  not  the  same  as  in  the  working  engine,  and  would  give  the 
effect  due  to  the  iron  alone,  not  that  due  to  the  expansion  ;  but 
in  the  slide-valve  engine  the  expansion  is  generally  small,  any- 
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way,  so  that  the  results  may  not  be  far  different  from  those  in  the 
actual  case.  The  percentage  of  condensation  is  reckoned  on  the 
total  amount  as  weighed  from  the  condenser.  This  includes  the 
steam  condensed  and  that  to  fill  the  clearance  only,  so  that  the 
percentage  has  an  abnormally  high  value,  and  only  the  rate  of 
variation  with  speed  can  be  compared  with  the  other  tests.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  large  a  portion  of  the  steam  entering 
the  clearance  space  is  wasted  by  conden'-ation. 

Fig.  303  shows  the  relation  of  condensation  as  a  percentage  of 
total  steam  to  speed.  There  is,  in  all  the  curves,  an  increasing 
rate  of  decrease,  with  increase  of  speed  due  doubtless  to  the 
less  amount  of  iron  that  has  time  to  become  active  at  the  higher 
speeds.     The  curves  are  all  of  the  same  general  form,  but  vary 
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considerably  in  position  ami  inclination.  As  will  be  seou,  they 
do  not  agree  in  general  form  with  the  curves  from  the  other 
tests  considered,  probably  because  only  the  clearance  was  filled 
with  steam  and  there  was  no  expansion. 

The  tests  of  Professors  Denton  and  Jacobus  *  were  made  on  a 
1 7  by  oO  engine,  with  valve  of  the  Meyer  cut-oif  type.    The  engine 
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was  direct  connected  to  an  air  compressor,  could  cut-off  from  0.04 
to  0.9  stroke,  and  could  be  governed  at  from  9  to  90  revolutions 
per  minute.  Tests  were  made  at  93,  60,  and  30  pounds  gauge 
pressure,  at  4.4,  6.9,  12.6,  18.2,  31.3,  59.9,  and  87.5  per  cent,  cut- 
offs and  at  various  speeds.  The  conditions  were  not  kept  as  con- 
stant nor  varied  by  as  regular  a  system  as  is  desirable  in  such 
experimentation,  but  otherwise  the  tests  were  carefully  made. 

*  Proceedings  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  x.,  p.  723. 
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Those  at  90  pounds  are  the  most  regular  and  numerous,  and 
they  alone  will  be  considered.  Fig.  304  shows  the  variation  of 
condensation  with  sjjeed  for  this  set  of  tests.  The  action  of 
expansion  and  the  resulting  water  film  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  curves  concave  upwards  instead  of  convex,  but  the  conden- 
sation still  decreases  with  increase  of  speed,  though  not  by  any 
simple  proportion. 

The  tests  of  Mr.  Willans*  were  made  on  a  Willans  central 
piston-valve  engine  having  cylinders  6,  8.5,  and  14  inches  in 
diameter  by  6  inches  stroke.     The  engine  was  run  with  the  two 
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larger  cylinders  as  a  compound  engine.  The  tests  were  care- 
fully made  and  fully  worked  up,  but  are  disappointing  for  the 
present  purpose  because  of  the  unsystematic  variation  of  con- 
ditions. Fig.  305  shows  the  relation  between  condensation  and 
speed.  The  curves  are  separ.ated  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 
All  have  the  same  general  form.  Fig.  306  shows  these  curves 
brought  together  and  given  the  same  general  trend.  The  form 
is  the  same  as  for  the  Denton  and  Jacobus  tests.  There  is  no 
certainty  of  their  correctness ;  they  simply  show  what  may,  from 
the  other  tests  considered,  be  the  approximate  form  and  rela- 
tion of  such  curves  for  this  form  of  engine. 

*  Proceedings  Ir.st.  Civil  Eng'rs,  vol.  cxiv..  No.  2622. 
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Tlie  tests  of  Messrs.  Marks  and  Earraclongh  *  were  made  on 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  the  Sil)ley  College  Allis-Corliss 
experimental  engine  in  the  spring  of  189i.  The  engine  is  9  by 
36  inches,  with  jacketed  sides  and  ends  ;  the  jackets  were  not, 
however,  used  in  these  tests.  The  engine  was  run  condensing 
at  speeds  of  85.  70,  55,  40,  and  25  revolutions  per  minute,  pres- 
sures of  120, 100,  80,  and  60  pounds  absolute,  and  with  a  ratio  of 
expansion  of  about  2.7. 

Fig.  307  shows  the  relation  of  condensation  to  speed  for  these 
tests.  The  curves  are  of  the  same  general  form  as  for  the  other 
tests  and  are  remarkably  regular  and  well  defined.     The  two 
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sets  of  tests  best  planned  and  most  reliable  of  the  whole  number 
give,  for  the  percentage  variation,  similar  forms  of  curves,  and 
those  of  Willans  may  easily  be  of  the  same  general  character. 
The  tests  of  English  were  not  iinder  working  conditions,  and 
their  disagreement  with  these  results  would  therefore  be  no 
argument  against  the  correctness  of  this  form  of  curve.  The 
curves  are  of  the  form  whose  equation  is  y.v''  =  a,  or,  transform- 
ing, y  =  ax''',  where  y  =  condensation  and  x  =  speed.  The 
curves  for  the  tests  of  Denton  and  Jacobus  give  the  following 
constants  : 


Ratio  of  Expansi^ 
l.GO 

2.80 
4.25 


113.1 
97.5 
08.9 


0.498 
0.331 
0.266 


Proceedings  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  988. 
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The  curves  for  Fig.  306  for  Willans'  tests  were  sketched  rougbly, 
the  constants  found,  and  the  curves  then  plotted.    The  constants 


Preesure. 
135  pounds. 
80  pounds. 
60  pounds. 
35  pounds. 


73.2 

266.0 

863.0 

2,630.0 


0.339 
0.541 
0.728 
0.901 


For  the  tests  of  Marks  and  Barraclough  the  following  values  were 
found  : 

Pressure.  a  h 

120  pounds.  96.3  0.316 

100  pounds.  122.1  0.301 

80  pounds.  158.6  0.403 

60  pounds.  190.8  0.414 

For  Denton  and  Jacobus'  tests  the  exponent  varies  from  0.5  at 
1.6  expansions  to  0.25  at  4.25  expansions  ;  that  is,  with  large 
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expansion  the  variation  in  speed  has  less  effect  than  with  small. 
For  the  tests  of  Marks  and  Barraclough,  the  exponent  increases 
as  pressure  falls,  showing  that  speed  has  more  influence  on 
condensation  at  high  pressures  than  at  low.    Fig.  308  shows  the 
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variation  of  the  exponent  with  pressure,  B  being  for  the  tests  of 
Marks  and  Barraeloiigh.  and  ('  for  those  of  Wilhms.  The 
equation  of  the  line  H  for  tlie  Corliss  engine  is 

exponent  =  0.49  -  0.00 13y>, 
\vere  /'  is  initial  pressure  in  pounds  absolute  per  square  inch. 
Line  ('for  the  Willans  engine  gives  the  equation 

exponent  =  1.134  -  0.00(i7y». 
At  120  pounds  both  styles  of  engine  have  the  same  value,  0.33, 
or  the  cube  root,  as  the  power  of  the  speed  to  which  the  per- 
centage of  condensation  is  related. 

Temperature  Range  and  Pressure. — Since  the  temperatiare  of 
steam  depends  upon  the  pressure,  the  temperature  range  be- 
tween admission  and  exhaust  steam  will  depend,  for  a  constant 
back  pressure,  upon  the  pressure  at  admission  ;  hence  the  effect 
of  the  two  can  hardly  be  separated  in  experimental  work. 
Change  in  pressure  may  affect  the  condensation  in  three  ways: 
by  changing  temperature  range,  density,  and  latent  heat.  The 
increase  in  temperature  range  will  give  more  opportunity  for 
the  iron  to  act  in  giving  up  and  taking  in  heat ;  increase  in  den- 
sitv  will  bring  more  particles  of  wet  steam  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder  walls  in  a  given  time,  hence  may  also  tend  to  increase 
the  heat  interchange  ;  decrease  in  latent  heat  will  necessitate  a 
greater  condensation  to  return  to  the  cylinder  and  water  film 
the  heat  needed  to  restore  them  to  admission  temperature. 
"Whether  the  temperature  range  of  the  steam  has  any  decided 
influence  on  the  amount  of  condensation  is  a  disputed  point ; 
and  if  it  has  such  influence,  wliether  the  range  considered 
should  be  that  from  admission  to  exhaust,  from  admission  to 
release,  or  from  compression  to  admission  is  unsettled.  There 
are  logical  reasons  for  the  consideration  of  each.  Evidently  the 
tempjrature  range  of  the  iron  wall  and  water  film  is  what  de- 
termines the  heat  interchange,  hence  the  amount  of  steam  con- 
densed at  admission. 

If  the  metal  always  follows  quite  closely  the  temperature  of 
the  s!eam,  it  must  go  nearly  from  admission  to  exhaust  at  each 
stroke.  During  compression  the  temperature  of  the  walls 
would  rise  with  that  of  the  steam,  bat  in  order  to  give  up  heat 
enough  to  the  walls  to  raise  their  temperature  to  any  consider- 
able degree  some  steam  must  bo  condensed,  and  the  water  thus 
formed,  as  well  as  the  walls,  will  have  to  be  warmed  by  the  in- 
coming steam  from  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  compression 
63 
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to  its  own.  Besides  this,  all  work  expeuded  in  warming  the 
clearance  steam  by  compression  must  be  transmitted  twice 
through  the  train  of  mechanism  connecting  the  piston  to  the 
fly-wheel,  so  that  raising  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  by  this 
method  would  hardly  be  considered  as  likely  to  prove  j^rofit- 
able,  and  has  not  proved  to  be  so  in  experiments  carried  on  at 
Sibley  College  to  determine  the  most  economical  degree  of  com- 
pression. It  was  found  that  the  smallest  amount  of  compression 
consistent  with  smooth  running  was  the  most  economical.* 
Nevertheless,  the  initial  condensation  may  be  proportional  to 
the  temperature  range  between  the  end  of  compression  and 
admission. 

Again,  if  the  steam  in  the  clearance  at  the  beginning  of  co7n- 
pression  is  dry,  the  compression  will  superheat  it.  Little  heat 
will  then  pass  to  the  metal,  on  account  of  the  poor  conducting 
quality  of  the  steam,  and  the  entering  steam  must  raise  the 
walls  from  the  temperatui-e  of  exhaust  to  its  own.  But,  owing 
to  this  poor  conductivity  of  dry  steam,  the  cylinder  walls  may 
never  become  as  cool  as  the  exhaust  steam.  The  water  collect- 
ing on  them  during  expansion  is  probably  evaporated  soon  after 
release  and,  during  the  rest  of  the  exhaust  period,  little  or  no 
heat  flows  from  the  iron  to  the  dry  steam  then  in  the  cylinder. 
In  this  case  the  range  of  the  walls  would  be  from  the  tempera- 
ture of  admission  steam  to  somewhat  below  that  of  release,  but 
not  to  exhaust.  This  temperature  range  would  be  dependent 
on  the  ratio  of  expansion  quite  as  much  as  on  the  admission 
pressure. 

Much  experimentation  has  been  performed  to  endeavor  to 
determine  what  the  temperature  range  of  the  cylinder  wall 
depends  upon,  and  so  far  it  has  been  determined  that  this  range 
is  greater  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle,!  that  the  temperature 
cycle  is  dependent  on  the  card,  and  that  the  variation  extends 
to  only  a  slight  depth  in  the  iron.+  The  writer  made  an  attempt 
to  determine  by  plotting  condensation  with  each  of  the  tem- 
perature ranges  mentioned  above,  which  of  them  seemed  to 
show  any  regular  curves  or  method  of  variation.  The  work  took 
considerable  time,  but  the  results  varied-  so  much  that  they  ai'e 
not  considered  worth  mentioning  here  except  to  state  that  it 

*  Barr,  Traumctions  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  430. 

f  Doiikiu,  Proceedings  Inst.  Civil  Eng'rs,  vol.  c,  p.  347. 

i  Thesis  of  W.  \V.  Churchill,  Sibley  Collegi  Library. 
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appeared  that  condensatiou  has  no  definite  direct  relation  to 
either  of  the  temperature  ranges  cousidered.  The  effect  of  tem- 
perature range  would  seem'  to  be  due  to  change  in  pressure  or 
ratio  of  expansion,  and  therefore  to  be  explained  by  a  considera- 
tion of  those  quantities. 

Besides  cliauging  temperature  range,  change  of  pressure  will 
alter  the  density  of  steam  at  admission.  This  will  alter  the  sur- 
face exposed  per  pound  of  steam.  Also,  the  latent  heat  will 
become  less  as  jiressure  rises  and  more  pounds  of  steam  must 
be  condensed  to  give  up  a  certain  amount  of  heat  per  square 
foot.  Taking  up  experimental  data,  tests  will  be  cousidered 
where  back  pressure,  rate  of  expansion,  and  speed  have  been 
kept  constant  and  initial  pressure  varied.  Tests  which  comply 
with  these  conditions  are  the  series  of  Messrs.  Marks  and  Bar- 
raclough,  and  a  series  made  at  Sibley  College  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  and  Boss  in  1895.*  Fig.  309  shows  the  values  for  the 
tests  of  Marks  and  Barraclough,  and  Fig.  3 10  for  those  of  Thomas 
and  Boss.  The  curves  for  Fig.  309  are  almost  certainly  straight 
lines,  and  the  variation  from  straight  lines  for  the  tests  of  Fig.  310 
may  easily  be  due  to  slight  variations  in  speed  and  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion. The  slope  of  the  lines  shows  that  the  condensation 
decreases  as  pressure  increases,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  high 
pressures,  with  constant  ratio  of  expansion,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  weight  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  cut-off,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  steam  condensed  will  not  be  much  greater 
because  the  latent  heat  decreases  only  slowly  with  rise  of 
pressure. 

For  curves  of  condensation  measured  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  steam,  the  form  of  equation  is  b  =  y  —  ttx.  The  determi- 
nable values  u  and  h  are  : 


Marks  and  Barraclougb. 


Thomas  and  Ross. 


*  Thesis  of  Thomas  and  Boss,  Sibley  College  Library. 
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TLe  coefficient  and  intercept  increase  with  decrease  of  s^Deed  and 
with  increase  of  expansion.  From  Figs.  309  and  310  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  effect  of  pressure  is  but  slight,  as  the  angle  of  the 
lines  with  the  horizontal  is  small.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
assign  values  to  the  constants  which  shall  be  satisfactory  for  all 
speeds  and  ratios  of  expansion,  so  as  to  use  a  single  equation 
for  all.  A  graphical  chart  could  easily  be  constructed  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  such  an  equation,  and  would  le 
quite  as  accurate  and  convenient. 

Baiio  of  E:vpans/o)>. — If  rise  and  fall  in  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  walla  is  considered  as  the  primary  cause  of  initial  con- 
densation, there  seems  no  logical  reason  why  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion should  have  any  influence  on  the  amount  of  the  action.    Tlie 
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total  temperature  range  in.side  the  cylinder  would  be  the  same 
for  constant  initial  and  back  pressures  whether  there  be  much 
or  little  expansion.  The  only  way  in  which  any  effect  could 
result  from  increase  of  expansion  would  be  by  the  allowance  of 
longer  time  for  the  more  gradual  cooling  of  the  walls  daring  the 
fall  in  temperature  along  the  expansion  curve.  This  would  per- 
mit the  temjjerature  fluctuation  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
metal,  hence  would  increase  the  amount  of  heat  interchange. 
But  when  the  action  of  adiabatic  condensation  is  considered, 
and  also  the  poor  conductiA^ty  of  dry  steam,  other  and  most 
important  effects  are  introduced.  The  amount  of  expansion 
governs  the  amount  of  the  adiabatic  condensation,  and  this,  as- 
we  have  seen,  is  directly  instrumental  in  producing  initial  con- 
densation. Also,  after  the  moisture  has  been  evaporated  from 
the  walls,  the  action  and  the  fall  in  temperature  of  the  ii-on  will 
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he  but  sluctgisb,  and  the  temperature  of  the  iron  maj-  not  go 
iiiui-h  below  that  of  the  steam  at  release,  except  for  the  iustan- 
tmeoiis  ilrop  of  the  extreme  surface  of  the  metal  when  the 
exhaust  valve  opens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  experimental  re- 
sults indicate  a  very  close  relation  between  ratio  of  expansion 
and  the  amount  of  condensation  in  an  engine.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  E.  H.  Thurston  that  the  function  involved,  when 
percentage  of  condensation  is  considered,  is  the  square  root  of 
the  ratio  of  expansion ;  and  this  is  generally  taken  as  the  value. 
For  investigating  this  factor  the  tests  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
Eoss,  mentioned  previously,  and  a  series  made  by  Messrs.  Jones 
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and  White  *  on  the  high  and  intermediate  jaressure  cylinders  of 
the  Sibley  College  experimental  engine,  run  compounded,  will 
1)3  considered.  Figs.  311,  312,  and  313  give  the  j^lotted  curves, 
showing  the  relation  of  condensation  to  expansion.  There  is 
the  same  general  form  and  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  except 
for  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  iu  the  tests  of  Jones  and  White. 
For  these.  Fig.  .313,  the  condensation  decreases  as  the  expansion 
increases,  a  seeming  contradiction  of  the  results  in  the  other 
tests.  If  the  tables  be  consulted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expan- 
sion increases  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  as  it  decreases  in  the 
high-pressure.     The  condensation  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 

*  Thesis  of  Jones  and  White,  Sibley  College  Library. 
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due  to  adiabatic  expansion,  would  be  greater  as  the  expansion 
was  increased ;  hence  wetter  steam  woukl  be  delivered  to  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.  This  would  show  against  the  low-pressure 
cylindei',  on  the  card,  as  initial  condensation,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  divide  the  water  between  the  two  causes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  pressure  at  admission  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
decreased  along  with  the  decrease  of  expansion  there ;  and  it 
has  .been  seen  in  the  preceding  section  that  condensation, 
measured  as  a  percentage,  increases  with  fall  in  initial  pressure. 
Either  change  is  much  larger  than  the  change  in  ratio  of  expan- 
sion, and  their  combined  effect  overbalances  its  action.     The 
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equation  for   the   curves   is  y  —  a  {x  —  cf,  except  for  the    low- 
pressure  cylinder.     The  constants  are  given  below  ; 


50 

21.1 

0.597 

0.2 

70 

19.6 

o.6;;7 

0.9 

Thomas  and  Ross. 

90 

24.7 

0.412 

1.4 

105 

23.2 

0.443 

1.1 

125 

20.1 

0.475 

1.0 

50 

16.8 

0.414 

1.4 

Jones  and  White. 

70 

14.3 

0.418 

1.0 

High  Pressure 

!>() 

13  4 

0.433 

0.1 

Cvlinder. 

105 

9.5 

0.336 

0.0 

125 

10.0 

0.381 

0.0 

The  variation  of  these  constants  with  pressure  is  shown  in  Fig. 
314.     The  tendency  is  certainly  to  straight-line  variation   for 
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nearly  all  the  constants,  but  is  not  surely  defined.  For  the 
tests  of  Thomas  and  lloss,  the  average  value  of  b  is  about  0.5, 
and  for  those  of  Joues  and  White  about  0.4     A  fairly  good 
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approximate  equation  would  be  gotten  for  variation  of  condensa- 
tion with  ratio  of  expansion  by  taking  a  and  c  as  constant  at 
IS  and  1  respectively,  and  getting  the  value  of  h  from  the 
equation  h  s  0.70  —  0.0035^,  where  p  is  the  pressure  in  pounds 
absolute  per  square  inch. 
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The  elements  which  may  affect  condensation  have  all  been 
considered,  and  the  action  of  each  determined,  as  well  as  may 
be,  by  varying  it  while  others  were  kept  constant.  It  remains 
to  combine  the  separate  actions  into  a  single  formula,  and  to 
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"Rlc«"  Pressure  Abs.,Lbs.  per  Square  Inch 

Fig.  314. 
consider    how    well    this    formula    represents    the    results    of 
experiment. 

A   FORMXTLA   FOR    ESTIMATING    CONDENSATION. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  other  than 
a  cast-iron  surface,  because  the  percentage  saved  by  any  other 


! 
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surface  is  known,  and,  besides,  this  is  the  almost  universal 
metal  for  cylinders. 

The  writer  has  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  tem- 
perature range  of  the  steam  in  itself  is  not  a  factor.  Undoubt- 
edly the  temperature  range  of  the  metal  and  water  film  is  pro- 
portional to  the  condensation,  but  this  range  is  not  yet  known, 
and,  if  it  were,  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  and  hence  should  not 
logically  enter  into  the  formiila.  The  temperature  range  from 
adraission  to  release  would  seem  the  one  to  which  the  metal  is 
most  likely  to  corresjaond,  and  the  amount  of  this  range  is  de- 
termined by  the  ratio  of  expansion,  the  efiect  of  which  has  been 
considered. 

We  have,  then,  as  functions  which  should  appear  in  the  for- 
mula, speed,  pressure,  and  ratio  of  expansion,  the  variation  with 
each  being  complex.  Since,  in  designing,  the  pressure  is  or. 
dinarily  fixed  at  the  start,  and  since  the  change  with  pressure 
is  a  right-line  variation,  the  constants  for  the  equation  may  be 
conveniently  calculated  for  different  pressures,  and  this  will  leave 
speed  and  ratio  of  expansion  as  the  two  variable  quantities. 

In  getting  a  formula  for  condensation  as  a  percentage  of  total 
steam  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  must  be  considered,  for 
the  area  per  pound  of  steam  at  cut,-off  has  an  intliience  on  the 
condensation  measured  in  this  way.  The  area  jjer  pound  of 
steam  will  be  determined  by  tlie  diajneter  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  length  of  stroke  up  to  cut-off,  this  latter  dei^euding,  in  turn, 
upon  the  ratio  of  expansion.  The  effect  of  the  change  in  area 
by  change  in  ratio  of  expansion  will  be  included  in  the  varia- 
tion whose  equation  has  already  been  determined  ;  the  area 
per  poimd  of  steam  will  be  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  so  that  the  diameter  should  enter  as  a  factor  into  the 
denominator  of  the  expression  for  condensation.  The  equa- 
tion would  be    w  =  C-    ,, . — ,,.  .      The    exponents    from 

•'  a  function  N  '■ 

Figs.  308,  curve  B,  and  314,  curve  h,  would  be  : 


50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
120 
130 


Exp 

onent  of 

N 

(r  -  1) 

426 

.596 

414 

.570 

.S99 

.544 

886 

.518 

873 

.492 

860 

.467 

334 

414 

320 

.389 
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Solving  for  the  values  of  ( '  in  the  equation  gives  the  following 
if  (/  is  taken  in  inches,  anil  N  hi  revolutions  per  minute  : 


Tests  of  Marks  and  BAunACi.ouoH. 


Pressure. . 

....120 

120 

120 

100 

100 

100 

Test 

1 

3 

70.90 

5 
70.67 

6 

80.15 

8 
82.42 

10 

•'C" 

....   75.90 

86.71 

Average . . 

74.49 

83.09 

Press  a  re. . 

....  80 

SO 

80 

60 

60 

60 

Test 

....   11 

13 

15 

16 

18 

20 

"C" 

....105.44 

109.42 

105.45 

130.17 

128.48 

126.90 

Average  . . 

106.77 

128.. 52 

Tksts  op  Thomas  and 

Ross. 

Pressure. . 

....  hO 

50 

50 

70 

70 

90 

Test 

....     1 

4 

5 

7 

9 

11 

"C" 

....105.61 

165.23 

192.77 

121.80 

116.23 

99.18 

Average  . . 

154.53 

119.01 

95.47 

Pressure. . 

.  90          110 

110 

110 

130 

130 

130 

Test 

.   14            16 

18 

20 

22 

23 

24 

•C" 

91 .  76      89 

95      92 

63      68.69      88.98 

82.. 59 

70.58 

Average  .  . 

83 

75 

80.72 

Val-iailon  of  "G" 

n 

Condensation 

FormLla 

with 

gl20 

- 

Pressure 

1 

§110 

I 

\ 

1.100 

\ 

1 

•J   90 

\ 

\ 

1" 
1" 

V 

\ 

\ 

- 

\ 

\ 

s 

\ 

•- 

100       125       150      175 
Values  of  "C" 

Fio.  815. 


The  agreement  is  quite  good  between  speeds  of  25  and  8.5  and 
from  1.8  to  8  expansions. 

The  variation  for  the  constant  with  pressure  is  shown  in  Fig. 
31-5.     The  values  fall  into  a  smooth  curve  from  which  values  can 
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Fig.  316. 


be  taken  for  any  pressure.     Fig.  316  shows  the  variation  of  the 

constant  and  the  two  exponents  in  the  equation  y  =  C  ^"tTtv 

with  pressure,  and  tabular  values  from  these  curves  are  given 
below. 


Values  op  Const.\nt8  for  Equ.\tion. 


Pressnre  Lbs. 

a 

b 

c 

40 

0.630 

0.440 

168 

50 

0.594 

0.426 

150 

60 

0.568 

0.413 

133 

70 

0.543 

0.399 

118 

80 

0.517 

0.384 

106 

90 

0.491 

0.373 

95 

100 

0.466 

0.359 

87 

110 

0.440 

0.346 

81 

120 

0.414 

0.333 

78 

130 

0.389 

0.320 

76 

140 

0.363 

0.306 

7.5 

A  comparison 
ited  bv  this  fo 

will   now 
rmula  wit 

be 
1  r( 

made  of  the  condensation 
^snlts  from  tests  used  in  it' 

as  com- 

5  rlfiriva- 

tion  and  some  others  which  were  available.  The  pressure  varies 
from  40  to  130  pounds,  the  speed  from  10  to  380  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  ratio  of  expansion  from  1.6  to  15. 
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COMPUTED   AXD   ACTUAL   INITIAL   CONDENSATION-. 
Tests  of  M.khks  .\nd  B.mir.vci.ough. 

Condentmtion.  Per  Cent. 


Actual. 

Conipnted. 

Error,  Per  Cent. 

24.5 

22.7 

-1  8 

25.9 

25.3 

-O.G 

35.0 

32.0 

-3.0 

26.5 

24.3 

-2.3 

32.1 

29.8 

-2.3 

27.8 

25.1 

-2  7 

34.5 

30.1 

-4.4 

4-3.6 

39.2 

-4.4 

82.7 

30.8 

-1.9 

41.8 

36.2 

-5.6 

Tests  of  Thomas  akd  «oss. 

1  49.2  5S.8  +    9.6 

3  46.6  35.8  -10.8 

5  28.2  IS. 5  -    9.7 

6  87.6  82.6  -    5.0 
8  43.2  37.4  -    5.8 

11  43.4  36.5  -    6.9 

13  18.2  19.3  +    1.1 

15  58.3  47.0  -11.3 

17  48.3  35.4  -12.9 

20  20.3  17.8  -    2.4 

23  48.3  37.2  -11.1 

24  22.7  22.3  -    0.4 


Tests  of  Bowex  and  Weber. 

1  24.5  19.7  -    4.8 

3  46.4  45.7  -    0.7 

0.3 

9.1 

10 

12  16.4  18.6  +    2.2 

14  13.3  23.0  +    9.7 

30  6.2  16.8  +  10.6 


24.5 

19.7 

46.4 

45.7 

25.6 

23.9 

53.1 

44.0 

24.1 

31.0 

16.4 

18.6 

13.3 

23.0 

6.2 

16.8 

Tests  of  H.  K.  Spr:NCE: 

25.0 

19.6 

36.5 

28.0 

56.7 

42.8 

78.4 

64.5 

-    5.4 

~    8.5 

5  56.7  42.8  -13.9 

7  78.4  64.5  -  13.9 
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Tests  of  Joses  akd  White. 

Condensation,  Per  Cent. 


Teste. 

Actual. 

Compnted. 

Error,  Per  Cent 

1 

22.6 

43.2 

+  20.6 

3 

44.9 

22.3 

-  22  6 

5 

14.4 

15.1 

+    0.7 

7 

16.6 

33.6 

+  17.0 

9 

14.6 

12.4 

-    2.2 

11 

21 .2 

55.2 

+  34.0 

14 

11.9 

30.2 

+    8.3 

17 

19.5 

35.2 

+  15.7 

19 

G.2 

20.8 

+  14.6 

21 

31.5 

56.5 

+  25.0 

25 

.5.3 

16.5 

+  11.2 

Tests  of  Dexton 

.\ND   J.4C0BrS. 

1 

15.2 

14.6 

-    0.6 

3 

22.1 

20.9 

-    0.2 

6 

29.4 

28.9 

-    0.5 

8 

22.3 

22.3 

0.0 

11 

33.1 

33.4 

+    0.3 

13 

41.1 

43.8 

+    2.7 

is 

32.4 

29.4 

-    3.0 

20 

39.5 

45.2 

+    5.7 

27 

52.5 

63.0 

+  10.5 

Tests  of  P.  VV.  Wili-.us-b. 
Simple  Condensing. 

1  16.1  15.1  -  1.0 

3  21.1  16.7  -  4.4 

7  25.2  19.6  -  5.6 

9  27.7  22.3  -  5.4 

Average  error  for  all  tests —0.019 

Maximum  positive  error 34.00 

Maximum  negative  error 22.60 

Minimum  error 0.00 


It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  formula  can  be  made  to  fit 
aU  cases  and  have  so  few  variations  as  are  allowed  the  one  under 
discussion.  The  error,  in  some  cases,  is  larger  than  could  be 
wished,  but  it  seems  about  equally  positive  and  negative.  The 
average  error  for  all  tests  computed  is  practically  0. 

The  derivation  of  the  formula  is  based  on  experimental  data, 
but  the  elements  taken  are  the  logical  ones  to  use  ;  and  the 
comparison  with  results  of  tests  shows  it  to  be  extremely 
accurate  in  the  great  number  of  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  simple  a  formula    should  cover  accurately  as  wide  a 
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range  of  vjiriatiou  as  that  in  the  tests  considered.  From  a 
consideration  of  tlie  terms  it  appears  tliat  tlie  diameter  of  the 
cylinder— whicli  controls  tiie  area  per  ponnd  of  steam  -is  the 
mos^  important  factor,  ratio  of  expansion  next,  and  speed  last ; 
so  that  to  rednce  the  loss,  use  a  large  diameter,*  a  small  ratio 
of  expansion  and  high  speed.  This  agrees  with  the  methods  in 
actual  iise  for  reducing  condensation  waste. 

T.\BLE  OF  DATA. 
Tests  of  Majou  Enoush. 


Tests. 

Iniliiil  Pre 

1 

.58 

2 

61 

3 

61 

1 

63 

.5 

59 

6 

59 

7 

62 

8 

60 

9 

61 

10 

61 

U 

40 

12 

47 

13 

49 

14 

4G 

15 

47 

16 

46 

17 

49 

18 

49 

19 

48 

20 

36 

21 

37 

22 

87 

2?, 

34 

24 

37 

25 

37 

26 

37 

27 

36 

28 

29 

29 

26 

30 

28 

31 

25 

33 

28 

33 

26 

34 

26 

35 

28 

Per  Cent. 

■d  R.  I'.  M. 

CondeiisatioD. 

130.2 

08.3 

117.0 

78.7 

108.0 

74.3 

101.4 

74.0 

1)6.0 

71.5 

9.-..  4 

72.9 

72.6 

80.4 

65.4 

81. G 

53.3 

74.8 

49.8 

83.6 

137.8 

00.8 

114.0 

«!9.1 

99.0 

79.6 

09.0 

68.9 

96.0 

C9.9 

C9.0 

76.1 

G7.8 

81.8 

5.3.4 

82.5 

51.0 

75.0 

130.2 

C9.3 

135.4 

69.2 

102.0 

76.0 

99.0 

79.8 

69.0 

81.7 

67. 8 

78.3 

.51.6 

81.5 

48.0 

81.0 

131.4 

69.3 

127.8 

07.2 

103.3 

79.2 

102.0 

81.1 

69.6 

82.0 

67.8 

81.2 

52.8 

85.7 

49.8 

81.2 

'  This  is  not  likely  to  hold,  except  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  practice. 


yso 
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Tests  of  Professor}  Denton  and  JAtoitrs. 


K.itio  of 

Per  Cent. 

■d  R.  P.  M. 

Expansion. 

Condensation 

70.4 

15.2 

61.6 

13.9 

25.7 

22.1 

17.3 

1.60 

26.8 

12.6 

32.3 

10. S 

29.4 

8  9 

32.4 

87.6 

22.3 

61.9 

26.7 

58.0 

26.4 

28.6 

8.80 

33  1 

16.1 

39.1 

13.1           • 

41.1 

8.6 

45.0 

86  0 

32.4 

04.1 

37.8 

60.9 

29  2 

59.9 

34.3 

59.8 

37.8 

25.6 

39.5 

23.7 

4.25 

4-.'.8 

17.3 

V 

43  8 

i:i.3 

47.3 

13.1 

51.8 

13.0 

50.9 

10.5 

54.8 

10.0 

52.5 

8.6 

56.8 

Tests  of  Messrs.  Marks  and  Barraclough. 


Per  Cent. 

Tests. 

Initial  I>rc8snre 

Speed  R.  P.M. 

Condensatidn. 

1 

117.0 

85.02 

24.5 

2 

118.1 

67.00 

25 . 7 

3 

119.4 

55.08 

25.9 

4 

120.7 

40.62 

Si).  1 

5 

120.0 

26.60 

!!.") ,  0 

6 

100.4 

83.85 

24  -  5 

7 

100.7 

66.30 

2(;.5 

8 

102.5 

54.90 

27.8 

9 

102  8 

39.30 

32.1 

10 

102.7 

28.60 

37.5 

11 

77.3 

85.40 

27  8 

12 

78.6 

69.70 

30.1 

13 

83.5 

56.07 

34.5 

II 
*  1, 
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Tests  of  Mkssus.  Marks  and  livitnACi-ocGH. — Continued. 


Per  Cent. 

Tc,-I«. 

Initial  Pressure. 

Sped  R.  P.  M 

Condensation. 

14 

81.8 

39.72 

35.7 

15 

82.2 

25.70 

48.6 

16 

59.8 

85.27 

30.« 

17 

60. 

69.63 

33.7 

18 

61.6 

55.63 

37.6 

19 

62.9 

41.93 

41.8 

20 

62.4 

26.64 

48.1 

Tests  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Willanb. 


High-Pressure  Ci/linder. 


Initial  Pressnpe. 


1  125.91 

3  81.34 

4  60.50 

5  37.16 

6  127.81 

8  .03 

9  59.46 

10  35.07 

11  126.14 

12  84.32 

13  60.57 

14  S5.25 

15  114.91 

16  83.44 

17  39.49 


Per  Ce»t. 

Speed  R.  P.  T! 

<:ond<nsauon- 

402.2 

10.59 

401.2 

8.90 

404.4 

11.69 

398.9 

11.49 

311.1 

10.50 

301.5 

13.18 

302.0 

13.03 

300.1 

16  56 

203.2 

11.95 

198.0 

17.87 

203.0 

17.94 

196.5 

25.52 

114.6 

18.69 

116.1 

20.88 

113.5 

32.15 

Tests  of  Messrs.  Thomas  akd  Ross. 


Per  Cent. 

Teslf. 

Initial  Pressure. 

Katio  of  ExpanfioB 

CoBdensalioiv, 

1 

48.2 

6.54 

49.2 

2 

48.5 

4.24 

48.1 

3 

52.3 

3.36 

46.6 

4 

52.3 

2.35 

33.8 

5 

52.7 

1.76 

28.2 

6 

70.5 

15.50 

87.6 

7 

70.9 

4.57 

45.3 

8 

71.5 

4.36 

43.3 

9 

71.2 

2.42 

26.4 

10 

85.8 

9.32 

57.6 

11 

89.0 

5.32 

43.4 
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Tests  ok  Messhs. 

TH03I.\S   AND    KoSs  - 

-Continueo 

Per  Cent. 

Tests. 

Initial  PresEU 

re.               Ratio  of  Expan^ 

'ion. 

Condensation. 

13 

90.6 

3.36 

32.6 

13 

90.6 

2.15 

18.2 

U 

90.6 

1.84 

17.0 

15 

105.0 

10.90 

58.3 

18 

106.5 

S.16 

51.9 

U 

108.4 

6.13 

48  3 

18 

107.3 

3.92 

35  2 

19 

108.2 

3.90 

35.0 

20 

112.3 

2.05 

20.2 

31 

121.3 

10.70 

55.0 

22 

124.3 

7.15 

48.3 

23 

126  3 

4.65 

36  6 

24 

125.4 

2.60 

22.7 

25 

126.4 

2.07 

22.4 

Tests  of  Messrs.  Jones  .\nd  White. 
Hir/h-Premure  Cylinder. 


Percent. 

:este. 

Initial  Pressure. 

Ratio  of  Expansion. 

Condensation. 

1 

124.6 

.      9.83 

33.6 

3 

126.1 

4. 6  J 

5.3 

3 

126.7 

3.66 

44.9 

4 

128.4 

2.04 

9.9 

5 

130.9 

1.62 

14.4 

6 

101.3 

10.98 

19.8 

7 

106.9 

5.04 

16.6 

8 

107.5 

2.86 

12.6 

9 

109.5 

2.03 

14.6 

10 

109.4 

1.65 

9.8 

11 

85  1 

9.85 

21.2 

12 

88.9 

4.38 

19.7 

13 

88.4 

2.96 

26.5 

14 

91  4 

2.24 

11.9 

15 

88.9 

1.71 

24.0 

16 

70.2 

5.96 

25.8 

17 

69.7 

3.80 

19.5 

18 

69.3 

2.60 

17.8 

19 

09  0 

2.06 

6.2 

20 

70  1 

1.61 

6.7 

21 

53.1 

5.97 

31.5 

22 

51  8 

4.20 

22.7 

23 

49.61 

2.90 

23.1 

24 

50.5 

2.03 

20.9 

25 

51.1 

1.63 

5.3 
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Tests  of  Messhs.  Jones  and  Wiiitb. 
Lotc-Prcssure  Ci/liniler. 


Hntioof 

Per  Cent. 

Tests. 

Initial  I'ressii 

Tf. 

E.-cpaiision. 

Coiideu.''atk}ii. 

1 

ll.i) 

2.70 

«2.0 

2 

10.8 

3.98 

38. 2 

3 

3"i.5 

3.52 

52.4 

4 

24,9 

5.31 

5i.7 

5 

29.7 

6  23 

45. S 

6 

10.4 

2.58 

52. iS 

7 

16.4 

3.59 

438.9 

8 

22. (i 

3.06 

49.9 

9 

27.3 

3.84 

40.6 

10 

26.5 

5.27 

34.4 

11 

11.1 

3.80 

22.8 

12 

15.5 

2.38 

«1.5 

13 

17.5 

2.52 

55.6 

14 

19.3 

3.04 

46.8 

15 

2(i.l 

2.85 

41.8 

18 

11.5 

2.61 

S3.0 

17 

16.2 

3.18 

;38.7 

18 

18.0 

3.01 

50.6 

10 

20.0 

3.38 

«0.0 

20 

24.0 

3.89 

35.8 

21 

8.8 

2.33 

169.9 

22 

9.8 

3.02 

53.5 

23 

12.3 

3.48 

43.8 

24 

15.7 

3.84 

42.8 

25 

19.6 

3.50 

37.5 

DISCD8SION. 

Ifr.  Geo. 

I.  Rochwood.— 

-On 

page 

979  the  author  states  that  h 

formula  y  - 

-C^^ 

,.  _  1)0 

roals  the 

relative  importance  of  the  v 

dlY"      '^' 

rious  factors  which  together  produce  initial  cylinder  conden- 
sation. I  think  the  formula  can  apply  only  to  engines  of  the 
single-cylinder  unjacketed  type,  because  it  is  this  type  only  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  '"to  reduce  the  loss,  use  a  large  diameter, 
a  small  ratio  of  expansion,  and  high  speed "  ;  and  this  saying 
applies  only  to  certain  kinds  of  small  automatic  engines  having 
large  clearance  and  a  single  positively  moved  valve.  Pumping 
engines  and  slow-speed  mill  engines  suffer  less  from  initial  cylin- 
der condensation  than  those  which  have  short  strokes,  high 
speed,  etc. 
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I  doubt  whether  the  formula — without  haviug  had  time  to 
examine  it  carefully — takes  into  account  the  effect  of  the  clear- 
ance area  exposed  to  the  incoming  steam  every  stroke.  This 
area  is  very  different  in  different  types  of  engines. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  now  is 
intended  to  apply'to  all  sorts  of  steam  engines,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  modified  as  suggested.  I  think  that  a  formula  which 
would  apply  correctly  to  all  types  of  engine  is  impossible  of  reali- 
zation, and  that  it  would  be  of  little  use  if  fouud. 

Mr.  WUliam  Kent  — I  hope  that  when  Mr.  Rice  revises  this 
paper  for  final  publication  in  the  Transactioiu,  he  will  add  a  few 
paragi-aphs,  condensing  his  conclusions  into,  say,  one  page,  so 
that  we  can  find  them  without  having  to  read  the  whole  paper. 

Referring  to  the  formula  on  page  975  :  y  =    '  ;/    v^    '  ^    ^^'^    ^° 

look  all  through  tlie  paper  to  find  what  these  symbols  meant. 
Theletter yin  the  formula,  I  believe,  is  used  to  mean  ''function," 
but  the  ordinary  engineer  does  not  understand  thaty' means  func- 
tion unless  it  is  so  explained.  I  liope  that  he  will  put  the  whole 
subject  in  such  a  shape  that  we  can  find  an  answer  to  a  question 
like  this  :  Given  a  Corliss  engine  of  such  a  size  and  such  a  speed, 
cutting  off  at  one-sixth  of  the  stroke,  what  is  flie  cylinder  con- 
densation? If  a  man  wanted  to  get  that  information  from  tliis 
paper,  it  would  be  a  labor  of  hours  to  find  it. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stanwood. — I  notice  that  the  author  ignores  the  area 
of  internal  surfaces  of  clearance  spaces  and  walls  of  cylinders,  up 
to  point  of  cut-off,  as  having  any  effect  upon  the  percentage  of 
cylinder  condensation.  1  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  amount  of  these  surfaces  is  an  important  factor  of  this 
problem.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Rice  take  this  factor  into  consider- 
ation in  his  efforts  to  form  a  general  law  for  cylinder  con. 
densation  ? 

Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. — This  paper  presents  probably  the 
most  complete  study  and  discussion  of  this  subject  which  has 
appeared  to  date.  The  facts  were  revealed  by  a  succession  of 
investigators,  beginning  with  Smeatou's  experiments  with  the  old 
Newcomen  engine  as  given  form  by  Desaguliers,  continuing  with 
those  of  "Watt  upon  the  famous  Newcomen  model,  and  on  his  own 
later  constructions,  and,  in  later  times,  the  work  of  Clark  on  the 
British  locomotives  of  1850,  and  Him  on  the  Alsatian  engines, 
and  Isherwood  on  marine  engines,  and  the  still  later  work  of  ou/ 
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contemporiiries  and  colleagties  with  which  all  engaged  in  this 
department  of  eiigineeriug  are  familiar. 

Kaukiue  w  as  perhaps  the  first  to  attempt  to  formularize  the  laws 
of  the  internal  wastes  of  the  engine,  basing  his  algebraic  expres- 
sions upon  the  experiments  of  Isherwood  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Mlchi- 
(jan.  He  took  the  condensation  to  be  proportional  to  the  time  of 
exposure  of  the  steam  to  the  condensing  action  of  the  cylinder 
wall  np  to  the  point  of  cut-off,  to  the  range  of  temperature  worked 
through,  and  to  the  ai'ea  exposed  by  the  retreat  of  the  piston  per 
unit  weight  or  volume  of  the  working  fluid.  Later  investigation 
soon  showed  that  the  first  of  these  factors  was  not  the  controlling 
condition  ;  but  that  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  cooling  action  on 
the  exhaust  side,  preceding  admission,  w^as  more  influential,  and 
that  whatever  heat  drained  out  during  this  period  is  inevitably 
restored  during  admission  by  the  entering  steam  coming  in  con- 
tact Avith  the  chilled  cj'linder  wall.  Cotterill  made  a  very  beau- 
tifid  investigation,  availing  himself  of  the  classical  work  of 
Kirsch,  in  turn  based  upon  Fourier,  and  deduced  a  logarithmic 
expression  which  is  probably  more  accurate  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pure  physicist  than  any  other  yet  proposed. 

Empirical  expressions,  of  which  that  of  Rankine,  that  of  the 
writer,  and  that  "here  proposed  are  representative,  are  simpler, 
easier  of  application,  and  practically  no  less  valuable.  These 
latter  forms  of  expression  have  been  slowly  coming  into  more  and 
more  accurate  shape,  and  their  constants  are  continually  being 
more  and  more  completely  established  until,  in  the  paper  now 
brought  to  our  attention,  an  expression  is  deduced  for  this  waste, 
the  waste  which  conti'ols  the  design  and  construction  and  the 
ii]iportionment  to  its  work  of  the  modern  steam-engine  more  than 
does,  perhaps,  any  other  physical  condition  under  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  engineer-.  It  is  this  waste  which  principally  dictates 
the  adoption  of  the  multiple-cylinder  engine,  of  the  steam  jacket, 
and  of  superheated  steam,  and  all  their  accessories. 

Researches,  experimental,  like  those  of  Marks  and  BaiTaclough 
and  their  kind,  and  those  of  collaboration,  like  that  of  the  author 
of  this  paper,  have  been  in  progress  at  Sibley  College  for  years 
])ast,  and,  as  here  in  pai't  shown,  the  result  has  been  the  collection 
of  a  large  quantity  of  material  upon  which  to  base  such  a  study 
of  tlie  subject.  The  work  of  Professor  Rice  ia  the  last  and  per- 
haps the  most  fruitful  of  the  series.  He  certainly  has  obtained  a 
more  accurate  measure  of  the  internal  wastes  due  to  this  method 
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of  loss  of  heat  iu  available  form  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors, 
and  the  fact  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  practical  importance.  The 
extensive  work,  representing  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  a 
year's  labor  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  iu  engineering, 
will  probably  be  long  preserved  iu  the  collections  of  Sibley  Col- 
lege as  a  noteworthy  example  of  piolouged,  patient,  and  produc- 
tive research. 

As  its  author  has  takeu  occasion  to  remark,  it-  must  not  be 
expected,  however,  that  any  such  expression  as  is  here  derived, 
or  any  other  formulation  of  the  law  of  cylinder  condensation, 
whether  rational  or  empirical  in  origin,  will  apply  with  accuracy 
to  all  cases.  The  algebraic  expression  of  observations  of  many 
engines  of  representative  classes  and  of  good  average  construction 
and  proportions  will  apply  only  to  similarly  good  average  repre- 
sentative cases,  later  selected  for  their  application.  The  laws 
will  remain  unchanged  ;  but  every  variation  iu  the  proportions  of 
engines,  iu  the  condition  of  their  internal  surfaces,  and  iu  the 
quality  of  the  steam  exchauging  heat  with  the  cylinder  walls,  will 
modify  the  constants  of  the  absolutely  correct  equation,  should  it 
finally  be  derived  by  a  later  investigator.  Lubrication,  oxidation, 
special  treatment  of  the  interior  of  the  cngiue,  and  peculiar  pro- 
portions of  the  cylinder,  will  all  afiect  the  results  of  application 
of  any  formula  derived  from  common  practice.  Notwithstanding 
these  variations,  it  M'ill  probably  remain  the  fact  that  a  well-cou- 
structed  expression  for  cylinder  condensation  will  find  real  use  in 
general  practice,  and  will  afford  much  and  valuable  aid  to  the 
designer  and  constructor.  It  will  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  balance  sheet  of  heat  supply  and  heat  expenditure,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  efficiencies  in  all  cases  of  usual  practice. 

The  statement  of  the  practical  method  of  reducing  wastes 
may,  I  think,  be  put  into  a  more  acceptable  form.  I  would  not 
say  "  use  a  large  diameter,  a  small  ratio  of  expansion,  and  high 
speed,"  but  would  rather  say  : 

(1)  Adopt  such  a  proportion  of  engine  cylinder  as  will  give 
lowest  ratio  of  area  of  cylinder  wall,  producing  condensation, — 
i.e.,  measured  up  to  point  of  cut-off — to  the  volume  enclosed  by  it. 

(2)  Adopt  as  large  a  ratio  of  expansion  as  the  existing  condi- 
tions may  be  found  to  make  most  profitable. 

(3)  Employ  as  high  a  speed  of  rotation  and  of  piston  as  prac- 
tice shows  to  be  safe  and  not  too  costly  on  the  maintenance 
account. 


i 
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Uuder  the  first  lieud  it  will  be  fouml  that  a  low  ratio  of  expan- 
sion dictates,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  coinpavativelj  large  pro- 
portion of  diameter  to  stroke  of  piston,  wliile  a  high  ratio  of 
expansion  increases  the  proportion  of  stroke  to  diameter.  One 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  inultiple-e.xpansiou  engine  will  some- 
times be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  proportions  adopted  are,  iu 
this  respect,  satisfactory.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  of 
the  compound  engine  with  large  expansion  ratios,  as  adopted  with 
comparatively  high  steam  pressures  for  that  type. 

Uuder  the  second  head  it  will  be  found  that  the  multiple-cylin- 
der machine,  suitably  proportioned,  gives  a  high  yet  economical 
total  ratio  of  expansion  through  the  expedient  of  holding  down 
the  ratio,  in  each  of  the  several  cylinders  of  the  series,  to  that 
known  to  be,  at  least  approximately,  the  ratio  of  maximum  effi- 
ciency for  the  single  cylinder. 

As  to  the  third  point,  experience  fixes  the  practicable  maxi- 
mum piston  speed.  This  is  seen,  as  shown  especially  by  Pro- 
fessor Barr's  papers,  to  be  about  600  feet  per  minute  for  the 
practice  of  our  day. 

The  real  principle  which  controls,  properly,  in  this  matter,  is 
this:  Seek,  by  every  practicable  and  economical  expedient,  to 
make  cylinder  condensation  a  minimum,  and  proportion  tlie  en- 
gine, and  arrange  for  its  operation,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable 
it  to  pay  highest  dividends  upon  the  capital  absorbed  iu  the  estab- 
lishment and  permanent  operation  of  the  machine.  The  object 
sought  by  every  good  engineer  in  designing  and  in  constructing 
and  operating  the  steam  engine  is  to  effect  as  high  economies  as 
he  can  affortl  to  pay  for,  anticipating  satisfactory  profit  on  the 
investment  made  in  effecting  such  economies. 

The  paper  before  us  will  undoubtedly  repay  much  more  ex- 
tended and  minute  stud}'  than  can  be  given  it  in  a  single  read- 
ing ;  its  data  alone  present  a  most  valuable  work  of  compilation, 
and  the  deductions  seem  likelj'  to  find  very  useful  application  in 
every-day  practice. 

21  r.  Arthur  L.  Rice* — In  regard  to  the  criticism  of  Messrs. 
Rockwood  and  Stanwood  that  the  formula  here  proposed  takes 
no  account  of  the  area  of  condensing  surface,  it  is  plainly  stated 
on  page  974  that  the  "  area  per  pound  of  steam  at  cutoff  has  an 
influence  on  the  condensation  "  measured  as  a  percentage  of  total 

*  Author's  closore,  under  the  Rules. 
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steam.      The   area  up  to  cut-off  varies  as  d-  +  ^,  where    I   is 

r 

length  of  stroke,  and  d  and  r  as  heretofore  ;  tlie  volume  up  to 

dH 
cut-ofF,  or,  for  constant  pressure,  the  weight  varies,  as  —   ;  hence 

the  area  per  pound  varies  as  ^  +  -^.     As  stated  on  page  974,  it 

was  considered  that  the  term  involving  ratio  of  expansion  would 
be  sufficiently  taken  care  of  by  the  variation  of  condensation  with 
expansion  previously  considered,  and  the  term  involving  diameter 
was  introduced  into  the  formula.  The  author  is  now  at  work  on 
an  investigation,  which  he  hopes  to  have  ready  in  the  fall,  of  the 

effect  of  taking  into  account  the  neglected  term  j- 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Kent's  desire  for  a  resume  of  the  paper,  the 
wi-iter  would  say  that  he  is  not  yet  done  with  the  subject  and  is 
not  ready  to  give  a  resume.  The  paper,  as  it  stands,  shows  the 
work  so  far  done,  and  the  results  are  that  condensation  seems  to 
vary  regularli/  with  change  of  speed,  ratio  of  expansion,  and  area 
per  pound  of  steam  at  cut-off  ;  the  rate  of  variation  witli  each  of 
these  factors  depends  on  the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam  ;  tem- 
])erature  range,  except  as  controlled  by  expansion,  has  no  regular 
and  well-defined  effect.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  formula  is  in 
its  best  form,  but  the  writer  is  working  on  it,  and  when  sure  that 
it  is  in  the  best  possible  shape,  will  reduce  it  to  tabular  or  graph- 
ical form  for  convenient  use. 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  BOILER  BRACING. 

BT  PRANCIS  J.   COLK,   PATERSON,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  following  investigation  into  the  holding  power,  at  different 
temperatures,  of  various  styles  of  locomotive  firebox  crown  stays, 
was  made  by  the  writer  for  a  prominent  railroad  company.  The 
results  are  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  present  to  this 
Society. 

The  object  in  view  was  to  test  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  actual  service,  when  used  iu 
staying  the  firebox  of  a  locomotive,  and  particularly  to  note  the 
relative  decrease  of  the  holding  power  at  high  temperatures. 

In  all  these  tests,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bolts  are  spaced  4  by 
4  inches,  centre  to  centre,  supporting  an  area  of  16  square  inches. 

The  total  stress  which  each  one  would  be  required  to  sustain, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  would  be  this  area  multiplied 
by  the  maximum  boiler  pressure. 

At  150  pounds  steam  pressure  =  2,400  pounds. 

"  160 =  2,560      " 

"  170       "  "  "       =  2,7:iO 

"  180      "  "  "       -  3,820 

•■  190 =  3,040 

"  200      •'  "  "       =  3,300 

The  pocketing,  or  bagging  down,  which  is  characteristic  of  an 
overheated  crown  sheet  caused  by  low  water,  was  imitated  by 
using  a  bearing  plate  of  ^-inch  steel,  8  by  8  inches  square,  with 
a  hole  4^  inches  in  diameter  bored  through  its  centre.  The 
area  of  this  hole  is  15.9  square  inches.  The  specimens  were 
screwed  or  driven  into  pieces  of  |-inch  steel  plate,  12  by  12 
inches  square. 

A  100,000-pounds  Biehle  screw  testing  machine  was  used, 

•  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (Miiy,  1897]  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XV III.  of  the  Transactions. 


No    3 

No.  3.  —  Bead  Jfj  aftoi'e  sheet  and  riveted 


Fig,  319. 
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the  specimen  pliite  and  bolt  being  inverted,  with  the  bearing 
phite  between  it  and  the  head  of  the  machine,  the  stay  bolt 
hanging  down  through  the  middle.  Sixteen  different  styles  of 
crown  stays  were  made,  specimens  numbered  1  to  16;  6  test 
jiieces,  each  of  1  to  4  ;  and  i  pieces,  each  5  to  16,  numbered  1  to  76. 

These  specimens  represent  the  ordinary  forms  most  com- 
monly in  use,  and  other  styles  which  suggested  themselves. 
•The  material  used  was  1-inch  round  mild  steel  of  58,390  pounds 
ultimate  tensile  strength,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  38,900  pounds, 
and  an  elongation  of  80.25  per  cent,  in  8  inches.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  were  tests  No.  2,  specimen  6  ;  and  No.  70, 
specimen  16,  which  after  fracture  showed  unmistakably  to  have 
been  made  of  iron. 

The  |-iuch  steel  sheets,  12  by  12  inches  (a  few  of  the  first  were 
0  by  6  inches)  square,  into  which  the  bolts  were  screwed,  were 
mostly  cut  from  one  large  sheet,  having  lengthwise  an  ultimate 
tensile  strength  of  50,150  pounds,  elastic  limit  of  28,800  pounds, 
with  an  elongation  of  31.75  per  cent,  in  4  inches  ;  and  crosswise 
.an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  58,400  pounds,  elastic  limit  of 
28,010  pounds,  with  an  elongation  of  28  per  cent,  in  4  inches, 
both  ways  showing  a  silky  fracture. 

The  specimens  were  heated  in  a  small  portable  forge,  along- 
side the  testing  machine.  The  plates,  with  the  bolts  projecting 
upward,  were  placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  heat  localized  in  the 
centre  over  a  diameter  of  about  6  inches,  by  keeping  a  small, 
bright  fire,  and  dampening  the  outside  with  fine  wet  coal,  to 
keep  it  from  spreading. 

In  this  method  of  heating,  the  head,  or  nut,  would  be  hotter 
than  the  rest  of  the  sheet,  imitating  in  a  measure  the  conditions 
which  are  present  in  a  locomotive  firebox.  In  all  the  hot  tests 
the  sheets  were  heated  to  a  bright  red,  but  in  the  first  tests, 
Nos.  1-22,  owing  to  the  slow  speed  of  the  machine,  and  the 
time  consumed  in  centring  the  specimen,  the  fracture  did  not 
take  place  until  some  of  them  were  almost  black ;  in  the  tests 
after  No.  22,  the  speed  was  very  much  quicker,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  centring  the  specimens  very  rapidly. 
Evidently  the  temperature  at  parting  is  the  correct  one  upon 
which  to  base  the  holding  power  of  the  bolts. 
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No.  S.— H  Standard  nvt  tapped  out  to  i"  \ithreacls 
and  riveted  over.  Prcject  about  y{^  to  y^',' 


No.  6.  —  i"Standard  nut,  IS  threads,  rivet  c 
Prqject  about   >ii'<o  >4" 


k 


Nos.  6  &  6. 

Figs.  321  and  323. 

No.  7.  Button  head  H'^grooir  umler  heaa. 

No.  8.  "  "    'Hi'     • 

No.  9.  "  ••      H"     ■• 

No.  10.         "         "    1^,'." 


Pigs.  328,  324,  325,  and  820. 
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Fig.  337. 
No.  12.  Button  head  no  groove,  KSsher. 


Fia.  338. 
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The  average  of  the  tests,  in  -which  those  of  lower  temperature 
and  doubtful  results  are  not  considered,  is  as  follows  : 


Spec 


Head  i"  above  sheet,  riveted  just  enough  to  make  sieam- 
tigbt;  bead  not  to  exceed  li"  diameter. 

Head  V   above  sheet,  riveted  over. 

Head  i'',,"  above  slieet,  riveled  over. 

Head  \"  above  sheet,  riveted  over. 

I"  std.  nut  tapped  ont  to  1",  la  threads,  and  riveted 
over;  project  about  f'ff  '  to  4". 

1"  std.  nut,  13  threads,  riveted  over  ;  projects  about  vHi'' 


Tensile, 
Cold. 

Strength, 
Hot. 

lbs. 
16,350 

lbs. 
3,470 

16,700 
17,600 
20,783 
41,950 

3.473 
4,040 
4.000 

43,000 

6,000 

38,120 
39,800 

39.800 
39,800 
42,580 
43.100 
39,720 

7.095 
6,933 
7,500 
7,483 
8.766 
9,333 
10,150 
7,816 

24,000 

4,613 

40,300 

9,730 

Button  head,  J' groove. 

Button  liearl,  |*    groove. 

Button  head,  |"  groove. 

Button  head,  if"  groove. 

Button  head,  no  groove,  cnuntersunk. 

Button  liead,  no  groove,  -,\"  copper  washer. 

Button  head,  with  \\\{'  reamed  liole. 

1"  std.  Dut,  12  threaids,  nut  countersunk  \"  and  well 

riveted  over. 
Screwed  in  sheet,  12  threads,  rivet  bead  3"  high  and| ' 

diameter  ;   largest  head  which  can  be  formed. 
Button  head,  with  li  '  tapered  reamed  hole,  3"  thimble 

and  nut. 


Eegarding  the  holding  power  of  stay  bolts  screwed  through 
f "  plate  and  riveted  over,  as  shown  in  specimens  1  to  4  and  15,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  average  holding  power  when  cold  is 
16,350  pounds  for  the  worst,  and  24,000  pounds  for  the  best ; 
and  when  hot,  3,470  potinds  for  the  worst,  and  4,613  pounds  for 
the  best.  This  would  indicate  that  the  best  riveted  head  which 
can  be  formed  cold,  made  in  the  usual  conical  shape,  has  a 
holding  jjower,  hot  and  cold,  very  much  le.-^s  than  the  worst 
form  of  bolt  with  solid  head,  even  when  nicked  or  grooved 
dee^jly  under  the  head,  or  bolt  screwed  through  with  a  nut  on 
under  side. of  sheet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  solid  button  head  bolts  are  defi- 
cient in  holding  power  when  tested  in  this  manner,  but  the 
pi'incipal  objection  to  their  use  is  the  liability  of  injuiy  when 
screwed  into  a  firebox  where  the  holes  are  not  tapped  at  right 
angles  to  the  sheet,  and  where  the  surface  of  the  sheet  is  curved. 
This  objection  can  easily  be  removed  by  properly  seating  the 
head.  It  is  the  regular  practice  of  the  locomotive  company 
with  which  the  writer  is  connected,  to  use  a  seating  tool,  which 
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faces  off  the  underside  of  the  sbeet  exactly  at  right  angles  to 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bolt.  This  not  only  insures  a  ninch 
tighter  fit,  but  guarantees  absolutely  against  any  bending  of 
the  head,  when  screwing  it  close  up  to  the  crown  sheet. 

The  holding  power  of  the  stay  bolt  when  provided  with  a  nut 
is  considerably  increased,  when  red  hot,  by  countersinking  the 
nut  and  well  riveting  the  bolt  into  the  same,  as  shown  in  sjjeci- 
meu  No.  14. 

The  characteristic  failure  of  the  bolts  when  screwed  through 
and  riveted  over,  was  by  the  sheet  bagging  down,  stretching 
out  the  threads  to  a  bell-mouth  shape,  and  shearing  off  a  small 
anniilar  ring  representing  the  thickness  of  the  riveting.  It  will 
be  observed,  when  referring  to  specimens  1  to  4  and  15,  that  the 
edges  of  the  head  are  very  shallow  where  they  are  sheared  off 
in  line  with  the  edge  of  hole,  and  that  the  holes  are  stretched 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  threads  lost  their  holding  power. 
Generally  speaking,  the  nse  of  a  nut  increases  the  holding  power 
of  the  stay  bolt  over  the  plain  riveting,  when  tested  cold,  about 
100  per  cent.,  and  50  j^er  cent,  when  heated  to  a  bright  red. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  shown  in  these  tests  is 
the  comparatively  slight  decrease  in  holding  power  of  any  of 
the  forms  of  crown  stays  until  a  temperature  exceeding  a  black 
or  dull  red  has  been  reached.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  test  No.  14.  specimen  No.  1,  which,  at  a  dull  red,  showed  a 
strength  of  14,800  pounds,  and  the  average  strength  of  the  same, 
cold,  was  16,.350  pounds.  The  results  of  the  tests  would  seem 
to  support  the  statement  that  the  average  holding  power  of  the 
usual  form  of  stay  bolt  at  a  dull  red  or  almost  black  heat  would 
be  decreased  from  its  strength  cold  about  50  per  cent.,  and  at  a 
bright  red,  decreased  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  original  strength, 
except  in  specimens  11,  12,  13,  and  16,  which  are  decreased  to 
about  one  fourth  of  their  original  strength.  In  the  case  of 
specimens  13  and  16,  their  holding  power  would  be  very  much 
increased  by  the  use  of  a  thicker  crown  sheet,  as  they  mostly 
failed,  both  hot  and  cold,  by  the  head  pulling  through  the 
sheet. 

The  conclusions  of  the  wi-iter  are  : 

{a)  That  the  centre  rows  (5  to  10,  according  to  the  size  of 
boiler  I  of  the  crown  stays  should  be  provided  with  solid  but- 
ton heads  like  No.  11,  or  with  nuts  like  No.  14,  to  prevent  pull- 
ing through  in  case  the  crown  sheet  is  overheated. 
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No.  13.     Sutton  heail  itilh  reamed  hole. 


u 


.^ 


Fig.  329. 
N0.I14. 


I  standard  nut  — >- 
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(h)  Grooving  or  cutting  out  tlie  first  thread  under  tlie  head 
should  be  avoided.  It  not  only  weakens  the  bolt  in  its  most 
vital  point,  but  the  possibility  exists  that  some  bolts  are  liable 
to  be  cut  deeper  than  necessary  by  careless  workmen.  More- 
over, it  is  unnecessary,  as  tighter  work  can  be  done  by  slightly 
countersinking  the  sheet. 

(c)  It  is  good  practice  to  enlarge  the  end  screwed  in  the  crown 
sheet  for  1  inch  or  IJ  inches  directly  under  the  button  head, 
making  it  slightly  tajjer.  For  1-inch  round  crown  stays  a  good 
projjortion  is  to  upset  the  lower  end  for  Ij^-inch  or  l^^-inch 
thread,  leaving  the  upper  end  for  1-inch  thread.  For  1^-inch 
round  stays,  lower  end  1^%  inches,  or  l-i\  inches  uf^per  end  for 
li-iuch  thread. 

{J)  The  argument  often  advanced,  that  it  is  safer  in  radial 
stay  boilers  to  omit  all  heads  or  nuts  on  firebox  ends  of  crown 
stays  and  allow  a  few  to  pull  through  easily  in  case  of  low 
water  so  as  to  put  out  the  fire  and  relieve  the  j^ressure,  does 
not  seem  to  hold  good  in  j^ractice,  as  the  sudden  letting  go  of 
a  few  bolts  throws  such  an  additional  load  on  the  adjacent  ones, 
that  they  are  frequently  unable  to  stand  the  strain  and  tear 
out  row  by  row  until  the  whole  crown  is  blown  down. 

(e)  As  crown  sheets  are  usually  higher  in  front  than  behind 
and  arched  in  the  centre  in  radial  stay  boilers,  good  practice 
indicates  that  a  few  crown  stays  (say  10  or  1*2)  in  the  front  and 
in  the  centre — the  highest  point — should  be  left  without  heads  or 
nuts,  and  simply  riveted  over.  In  case  of  low  water  these  would 
pull  out  and  relieve  the  pressure,  before  the  rest  gave  way.  A 
prominent  railroad  having  this  in  view,  leaves  every  other  crown 
stay  riveted  over  without  solid  button  head  or  nut. 

(/)  It  is  better  to  face  the  sheet  with  a  cutter,  allowing  the 
solid  finished  metal  surfaces  to  come  together  without  twisting 
or  bending  the  crown  stay,  than  to  use  a  copper  washer  or  to 
bend  the  bolt  under  the  head  in  attempting  to  tighten  it  up 
against  a  rough  uneven  surface. 
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TESTS  OF  CROWN  STAYS. 


u 

fa 
S  3 

Lbs. 

4 

11,600 

10 

13,000 

14 

11,000 

57 

58 

G6 

10,500 

« 

12,400 

18 

19 

41 

55 

56 

3 

12,000 

17 

20 

40 

53 

54 

5 

12,300 

8 

16,000 

13 

6,800 

23 

14,000 

59 

60 

r. 

28,000 

11 

14,.500 

15 

12,900 

21 

1 

26,500 

2 

34,000 

1:i 

12,000 

16 

25 

32,000 

29 

38 

47 

23,000 

32 

33 

34 

52 

26,000 

Lbs. 
16,500 
19,400 
14,800 

3,500 

3,440 

16,200 
16,700 
6,300 
6,200 
3,450 
3.400 
3,570 

17,000 
9,300 
5,700 
;!,8,")0 
4.300 
3,970 

19,100 
22,300 

8.900 

20,800 

4,200 

3,800 


43,100 
21.500 
23,300 
40,800 

42,000 
32,200 
17,400 

6,000 
39,240 

7,850 

6.340 
37,000 
7,700 
6,400 
6,700, 
39,800 


Cold  6"  plate ;  pulled  through  sheet.    ^ 

Cold. 

Dull   red  ;   scarcely   perceptible  ;  al 
most  black  after  parting. 

Cherry  red;  not  quite  as  hot  asNo.56 
pulled  through  sheet.  I 

Bright    red    after    parting  ;    pulled 
through  sheet.  | 

6"  plate;  cold;  pulled  through  sheet.     J 

Cold  6 "  plate. 

Red. 

Red 

13  Bright  red  ;  6"  plate. 
10  Bright  red  ;  pulled  through  sheet. 
10  Bright    red    after    parting  ;     pulled 
through  sheet. 

Cold  6"  plate. 

Dull  red  after  parting. 

Cherry  red. 
13  6"  plate  ;  very  bright  red. 

12  Bright  red;   pulled  through  sheet. 

13  Bright    red    after     parting  ;     pulled 
through  sheet. 

Cold  6"  plate. 

Almost  black  after  parting. 

6"  plate;  cold. 

Cherry  red,  not  quite  as  hot  as  No.  58; 

16  pulled  through  shei-t. 

17  Bright    red    aftei-    parting  ;     pulled 
through  sheet. 

Cold  6"  plate. 

Dull  red  ;  almost  black  after  parting. 
Dull  red;  almost  black  after  parting. 
Cold  6"  plate. 

Cold  6"  plate. 

Cold  6"  plate,  iron. 

Dull  red  after  parting. 

Plate  red  ;  nut  bright  red. 

Cold,  broke  in  nick. 

Bright  red  ;  parted  while  bright  red, 
same  as  No.  28. 

Bright  red  ;  broke  in  nick. 

Cold  ;  parted  in  mck. 

Bright  red  ;  broke  in  nick. 
12  Bright  red  ;  broke  in  nick. 
16  I  Blight  red  ;  parted  in  nick. 

Cold  ;  parted  midway,  6"  from  lower 

'     end. 


Head  Y  above 
sheet,  riveted 
just  enougli 
to  make  steam 
tight  ;  head 
not  to  exceed 
IJ"  diameter. 


Head 
sheet,  riveted 
over. 


Head  ,',;"  above 
sheet,  riveted 
over. 


Head  Y   above 
;-    sheet,  riveted 


]  i"  std.  nut  tap- 
I  ped  out  to  1", 
I     12  threads  and 

riveted    over  ; 

project    about 

1^"  to  y. 

1"  std.  nut,  12 
tlireads  riveted 
over ;  project 
about  ,'s"  toy'. 

Button  head,  }" 
groove. 


1 

!  Button  head.iS" 

I     groove. 
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TESTS  OF  CROWX  i^TW'S.— (Continued). 


¥ 

i^ 

9 

43 

9 

43 

'J 

44 

9 

45 

10 

46 

10 

49 

10 

50 

10 

51 

11 

24 

11 

28 

11 

86 

11 

39 

v> 

30 

iv! 

31 

1-' 

37 

12 

48 

18 

23 

13 

26 

13 

27 

13 

35 

U 

67 

14 

71 

14 

72 

U 

78 

15 

61 

15 

63 

15 

64 

15 

65 

16 

62 

Ui 

68 

16 

69 

16 

70 

26,800 
27,000 


28,300 
32,500 

7.C00 
bright 

red. 


19,000 


Lbs 
6,630 

7,500 

7.770 
8,100l 
7,700 
7,500 

39,800 
7.250 

39,800 
8,000 

9,40oj 

8,ii00 
II  I.  no;") 
9,200 
8,800i 

42,580 
43,100, 
26,000 
black.; 


9,700  20 


Blight  red 
'Biiirht  red  ; 
Bright  red  : 
Bright  red  ; 


|Bright  red  ;  parted  in  nick. 

Bright  red  ;  parted  at  first  thread. 
parted  in  nick, 
parted  in  nick, 
parted  in  first  thread, 
parted  in  first  thread. 

Cold  ;  parted  in  centre  73"  down. 

Bright  red  ;  parted  in  first  thread. 

Cdld  ;  broke  in  bolt  midway. 

Bright  red;  parted  while  bright  red;  if 
anything  a  little  hotter  than  No.  27. 

Bright  red  ;  brolie  in  first  thread  be- 
low nick. 

Bright  red. 

Uright  red;  parted  while  bright  red. 

liright  red  :  parted  while  bright  red. 

Bright  red  ;  broke  in  first  thread  be- 
low nick. 

Cold  ;  parted  3"  from  lower  end. 

Cold  ;  pulled  head  through  sheet. 

Slow  speed  ;  red,  head  bright  red. 


Bright  red;  faster  speed  than  No.  26; 
parted  while  bright  red. 
10,600;  24  Bright  red  ;  pulled  through  sheet. 

39,720         Pulied  cold  :  bolt  broke. 
7,.560  18  Bright  red  after  pariiug. 

38  Bright  red  ;  red  after  parting  ;  strip- 
ped in  nut. 


8,000 

24,000 

4,450 

4,900 

4,500 

40,300 
9,660 

9,800 

6,630 


23 


29 


Bright  red  after  parting ;  bolt  broke 
between  nut  and  slieet ;  nut  split 
slightly  on  one  side,  and  riveting 
pulled  in  flush  with  top  of  nut. 

Pulled  cold  ;   pulled  through   sheet, 

head  sheared. 
Bright     red    after    parting  ;     pulled 

through  sheet. 
Bright  red;  red  after  parting  ;  pulled 

through  sheet. 
Bright    red     after    parting  ;     pulled 

through  sheet. 
Pulled  cold;  bolt  broke,  7"  from  plate. 
Bright    red    after    parting  ;     pulled 

through  sheet. 
Bright    red    after    parting  ;     pulled 

tlirougb  sheet. 
Bright  red  after  parting  ;  bolt  broke; 

found  to  be  iron . 


Button  head,  |" 
groove. 


Button       head. 


Button       hc-ail, 
-    no     groove, 


I  Button  head, 
!-  no  groove,  i"^" 
I    copper  washer. 


I  Button      head 
y  with  li^fi "ream- 
ed hole. 


1"  std.    nut,    12 

threads,      nut 

V    countersunk 

i"    and  well 

riveted  over. 


i  Sere  w  ed  in 
sheet,  12 
threads,  rivet 
head  8'  high 
and  1^"  diain.. 
largest  head 
which  can  be 
formed. 


Button    liead 
I     with     If    ta- 
}-    pered   reamed 
hole,  3"  thim- 
ble and  rut. 


spec.  6 


RED 

S,000  LBS. 


SPEC? 
N"4-7 


^ 


COLD 

37, 000  LBS 


Fio.  338. 


k     ii^ 

Spec  14-     '        * 

N^67           1 

1  1^ 

0mi      ^9120LBS    1 

.^ 

Fig.  339. 


SPEC.  15 


BRIGHT  RED 

49O0  LBS 
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Fig.  341. 


Fig.  343. 
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Pig.  344. 


Fig.  345. 
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Fig.  34a 


^ 

w%r 

^ 

1 

^^.^ — TV-^^ 

-t 

w 

"Cole" 

Fig.  349. 
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Fig.  350. 


-c^ 


Fig.  357. 
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Fig.  3r)9. 


"CoU"         — 


Fig.  360. 


Fig.  361. 
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DISCUSSION. 

J/;".  Gies.  C.  Uennhiff. — It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  go  into 
such  detail  and  point  out  the  difference  between  cold-riveted  coni- 
cal-iieaded  stay  bolts  and  button-headed  stay  bolts,  because  if  you 
look  into  the  thing  from  the  point  of  our  general  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  of  materials  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  have  sketched 
Fig.  372  and  Fig.  373.     Fig.  373  shows  how  the  metal  Hows  in  the 


head,  if  there  is  any  flow  at  all,  and  the  fibres  are  continuous,  run- 
ning around  to  the  very  edge.  All  of  the  material  is  good.  If 
the  rivet  is  to  be  calked  it  should  be  calked  a  little  bit  along  the 
sheet  at  the  other  end  of  the  rivet.  The  rivet-heads  generally 
have  quite  a  sharp  edge  rounded  off.  But  a  rivet  driven  that  way 
ought  to  be  tight  without  calking.  If  it  is  not,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  rivet.  The  rivet  in  Fig.  373  shows  a  very  slight 
flow  of  metal  To  form  that  rivet  all  of  the  material  at  the  lines 
B  and  Bi  is  crushed  and  absolutely  worthless  to  resist  strain.  As 
long  as  the  fibre  is  continuous  the  material  has  strength.  If  it  is 
upset  by  hammering  or  any  other  process  so  that  the  fibres  are 
not  continuous,  it  practically  loses  its  strength.  Therefore  it  is 
almost  axiomatic  that  a  conically  headed  rivet  driven  cold  cannot 
be  as  strong  as  the  other.  Not  only  that,  but  the  material  will 
wear  off  more  rapidly  because  it  is  ruined — it  is  all  hammered  ; 
and  when  metal  is  hammei"ed  long  enough,  it  comes  off  in  flakes. 
I  saw  one  rivet  which  a  man  claimed  that  he  drew  through  a  hole 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  rivet  was  one  and 
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oiie-eiglitli  inches  across  the  head.  Figures  S69  to  371  of  the 
pa])er  show  ahuost  the  same  thing.  You  will  notice  the  rivet  on 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  is  practically  jiullecl  through  the 
hole,  with  the  extreme  edge  broken  off.  I  have  seen  a  rivet  pulled 
ihrough  a  hole  like  this,  and  it  was  not  broken  ;  it  looked  as  if 
the  rivet  was  sheared  down. 

Another  thing  in  the  paper,  page  991 :  the  material  is  character- 
ized as  having  a  tensile  strength  of  58,390  pounds  and  an  elastic 
limit  of  38,900  pounds.  Now,  for  boiler  steel  this  is  certainly 
very  jioor  material,  because  the  elastic  limit  is  so  high  above 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  with  an  elongation  of  30.25  per  cent  in 
8  inches.  The  elastic  limit,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
would  not  exceed  about  32,000  or  33,000  when  properly  tested. 
I  think  the  yield  point,  or  a  load  beyond  the  yield  point  at  which 
the  machine  allowed  him  to  observe  it,  is  meant.  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  another  paper  I  will  point  this  out,  and  show  diagrams 
where  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  such  an  elastic  limit  as 
38,900  is  a  myth.. 

In  the  next  paragraph  there  is  a  tensilo  strength  of  59,150 
and  an  elastic  limit  of  28,800 — 10,000  pounds  less  than  the 
previous  one  given.  Now,  if  the  first  was  staj'-bolt  iron  the 
second  is  not.  I  don't  know  of  any  material  that  has  a  strength 
of  practically  G0,0U0  and  an  elastic  limit  of  28,800,  unless  it  has 
been  soaked — that  is,  overheated,  or  ruined  otherwise.  It  is  not 
staj'-bolt  iron.  Nor  is  the  boiler  plate  which  is  there  mentioned 
characterized  as  boiler  plate  by  these  tests.  An  elongation  of 
31.75  per  cent,  in  4  inches  is  given.  That  would  correspond 
to  23.9  in  8  inches.  Tiie  next  test  is  almost  exactly  like  it — tensile 
strength  58,400  and  elastic  limit  28,040 — and  it  can  be  shown  that 
an  elastic  limit  of  28,040  is  absolutely  impossible.  There  is  no 
such  metal,  especially  in  three-eighths  j^lato  ;  and  the  elongation 
of  28  per  cent,  in  4  inches,  which  is  22  per  cent,  in  8  inches — I  don't 
think  a  statement  of  that  sort  ought  to  go  unchallenged  in  a 
paper  before  the  Society ;  therefore  I  call  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  James  Ilariness. — There  is  another  point,  perhaps,  regard- 
ing the  holding  of  stay  bolts,  which  it  is  well  to  mention,  and  that  is 
the  screw  thread  and  length  of  lead  compared  with  that  of  the  tap 
which  produced  the  thread.  This  becomes  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  placing  a  stay  bolt  in  an  old  boiler.  If  the  tap  has  a  lead 
which  is  TjV  short  in,  pei-haps,  6  inches,  and  the  bolt  a  lead  which 
is  ;jV  long  in  6  inches,  you  can  see  readily  that  that  will  do  almost 
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no  good  except  to  stop  up  the  holes  caused  by  removing  tlio  leaky 
stay  bolt;  aud  to  overcome  tliat  I  have  recommeuded  tlie  use  of 
tandem  dies,  one  die  placed  directly  forward  of  the  other,  and 
located,  as  to  lead,  to  correspoud  with  the  lead  of  the  taps  which 
are  used. 

3Ii:  Francis  J.  Coif* — From  the  lemarks  of  Mr.  Henniiig  it  is 
apparent  that  he  has  not  read  the  paper  so  carefully  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  screw  stays  riveted  cold  with 
small  heads  and  those  with  button  heads  formed  hot  by  upsetting 
in  a  bolt-heading  machine. 

It  is  customary  to  rivet  over  the  ends  of  screw  stays  to  make 
them  steam-tight,  the  work  necessarily  being  performed  cold. 
The  threads  are  mostly  depended  upon  for  holding  power  in  the 
sheets.  It  is,  however,  a  disputed  point  among  practical  men  to 
what  extent  the  size  of  the  head,  when  riveted  cold,  increases  the 
holding  power.  The  average  of  the  tests  shows  that  the  increase 
between  the  crown  stays  just  riveted  over  enough  to  make  them 
steam-tight  and  those  with  the  largest  conical  heads  which  could 
be  formed  was  1.1-43  pounds  hot  aud  7,6.">0  pounds  cold,  or  about 
33  and  47  per  cent,  increase,  respectively.  Again,  all  the  stays 
with  conical  heads  were  screwed  into  the  sheets,  and  the  varving 
sizes  of  these  heads  were  only  a  secondary  factor  in  their  hold- 
ing power,  the  screw  threads  affording  tlie  major  part  of  the 
resistance. 

In  specimens  13  and  16  only  there  is  no  thread,  the  button 
heads  of  the  bolts  which  were  upset  in  a  machine  being  relied 
upon  entirely  to  prevent  them  pulling  out  of  the  sheet,  except  in 
Fig.  332,  where  the  taper  afibrds  a  slight  resistance.  In  tlie  dis- 
cussion. Figs.  373  and  373  show  rivets  driven  in  taper  holes  with 
conical  and  button  heads  without  threads,  the  heads  apparently 
being  formed  after  inserting  the  rivets  in  the  sheets.  These  fig- 
ures do  not  represent  the  forms  given  in  the  paper,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  enlarge  furtlier  upon  this  part  of  the 
discussion.  The  object  of  the  tests  was  to  ascertain  the  relative 
strength  of  different  forms  of  crown  stay.o,  not  rivets,  with  various 
forms  of  heads  and  depths  of  grooves  and  tlieir  liolding  power, 
both  hot  and  cold. 

Wrought  iron  is  almost  universally  used  for  all  crown  and 
screw  stays  iu  locomotive  boilers.  Mild  steel,  in  spite  of  its  great 
ductility  and  toughness,  is  still  considered  not  so  reliable,  on  ac- 
*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rult-s. 
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count  of  its  tendency  to  crack  when  grooved  or  nicked — as  in  the 
root  of  screw  threads,  etc. — although  this  characteristic  would 
not  materially  influence  the  results  of  these  tests.  A  sufficient 
amount  of  one  kind  of  first-class  iron  was  not  on  hand  at  the 
time  the  tests  wei-e  commenced  ;  therefore  mild  steel  was  used  in 
its  place.  While  the  tensile  strength  was  somewhat  higher,  it 
was  not  considered  enough  to  influence  greatly  the  comparative 
results.  The  three-eighths  boiler  steel  was  first-class  material. 
The  elastic  limits  were  merely  given  because  they  were  observed 
and  recorded,  not  from  any  particular  significance  in  relation  to 
the  tests.  In  specifications  for  boiler  steel  issued  by  many  promi- 
nent railroads  in  this  country,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  elastic 
limit,  the  elongation,  tensile  strength.  Cold  and  quencliing  bend- 
ing tests  and  chemical  composition  are  judged  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  quality  of  the  metal.  As  the  elastic  limit  depends  so 
much  upon  the  reduction  of  the  billet  or  ingot,  the  number  of 
passes  through  the  rolls  and  the  heat  when  finishing,  it  is  not 
usually  observed  for  mild  boiler  steel.  Moreover,  as  sheets  which 
have  been  flanged  are  annealed,  any  high  elastic  limit  caused  by 
rolling  at  low  temperature  is  neutralized  and  reduced  to  a  normal 
condition.  The  elastic  limit  here  given  is  the  commercial  one  in 
universal  use  in  most  rolling  mills — namely,  that  observed  by  the 
di'op  of  the  beam. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  at  this  time  and  foreign  to  the  tenor 
of  the  paper  to  enter  into  any  extended  discussion  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  boiler  material.  The  following  tests  of  steel  boiler 
plates  made  by  difi'erent  observers  and  of  various  makes  will 
show  that  the  elastic  limit,  or  what  is  usually  known  as  such,  of 
mild  steel,  does  not  bear  an  exact  i-elation  to  the  ultimate  strength, 
but  depends  largely  upon  the  mechanical  treatment  which  the 
material  receives. 


ntimnte 

Elastic 

Elongation 

Size. 

strength. 

limit 

in  S  in. 

.40    X  1.5 

51,616 

26,333 

33.50 

.318  X  1.49 

53,733 

35,880 

26.35 

.335  X  1.48 

50.353 

36,304 

26.87 

.339  X  1,49 

54,651 

34,067 

33.35 

.390  X  I.TjO 

57,923 

28,205 

26.63 

1.56  X   .367 

50,530 

31,940 

35.00 

1.56  X  .308 

53,420 

41,460 

28.75 

1.52  X  .433 

50,020 

30,280 

36.00 

1.255  X  .573 

60,700 

43,650 

30.25 

1.815  X  .497 

5S,790 

35,380 

29.5 
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Speaking  generally,  tlio  clastic  limit  should  not  be  less  than 
50  per  cent,  nor  moi-e  tlian  70  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate  strength 
for  boiler  plates  where  the  steel  possesses  the  other  necessary 
qualifications. 
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BY   THOMAS   GRAY,  TERRE   HArTE.  IXr 

(^lember  of  the  Society.) 


The  instrument  described  in  this  paper  was  devised  in  the 
spring  of  1892  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  a  gas  engine  during  a  series  of  successive  cycles  of 
operation.  These  recoi-ds  were  to  be  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  average  indicated  horse-power  of  the  engine,  and  also  for 
the  study  of  the  character  of  the  successive  explosions  when  the 
engine  was  governing,  when  the  relative  supply  of  air  and  gas 
was  varied,  etc.  A  somewhat  crude  form  of  the  instrument  was 
at  that  time  constnicted,  and  was  successfully  used  during  a 
Humber  of  tests.  The  great  convenience  of  this  kind  of  indica- 
tor not  only  for  the  study  of  gas-engine  performance,  but  for  the 
testing  of  all  kinds  of  engines  under  rapidly  varj'ing  conditions 
as  to  load,  etc.,  was  at  once  apparent,  and  led  to  the  development 
of  the  forms  of  the  instrument  here  described. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  kind  of  indicator  is  the 
mechanism  for  producing  continuous  forwai'd  motion  of  the 
record  sheet  by  means  of  the  backward  and  forward  motion  of 
the  piston  of  the  engine.  A  continuous  uniform  motion  is  of 
course  readily  obtained,  cither  from  one  of  the  revolving  shafts 
of  the  engine  or  from  au  independent  source,  and  for  some  pur- 
poses is  sufficient ;  but  where  the  card  is  to  be  used  for  any- 
thing more  than  illustrative  purposes,  and  even  for  that,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  paper  should,  at  all  parts 
of  the  stroke,  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  piston. 

A  sketch  of  one  form  of  the  instrument  which  has  been  found 
to  give  satisfactory  results  is  shown  in  Fig.  f57-i.  Ou  the  left  of 
the  sketch  the  cylinder  of  an  ordinary  indicator  with  its  record- 
ing levers  will  be  recognized.  The  recording  pen  is  shown  in 
contact  with  a  ribbon  of  paper,  F,  near  its  lower  edge.     This 

*  Presente.l  at  the  Hartford  mei'ting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  o£- 
Mechaiiiciil  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIIl.  of  the  Traiisoftions. 
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ribbon  of  paper  is  drawu  from  a  drum  G  (Fig.  375),  carried  around 
an  idler  cylinder  at  /,  and  wound  on  a  drum  //.  The  rate  of 
motion  of  the  paper  is  controlled  by  the  cylinder  (',  which  is 
driven  by  the  engine  in  the  following  manner :  The  wheel  A  is 
made  to  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  tbrough  the  required 
arc  by  means  of  any  of  the  ordinary  reducing-motion  arrange- 
ments used  for  taking  indicator  cards.  Cords  or  metal  straps 
are  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  wheel  A  and 
carried  in  similar  directions  round  the  pulleys  BB,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder  C. 


Fig.  374, 


The  free  ends  of  these  cords  are  then  led  round  the  pulleys  D 
and  connected  together  through  a  short  sjiring.  E.  If  we  now 
suppose  the  wheel  A  to  be  turned  in  such  a  direction  as  to  pull 
the  cord  towards  it  round  the  upper  pulley  B,  the  tension  on 
the  cord  between  the  wheel  and  the  upper  pulley  will  be  greater 
than  the  tension  given  by  the  spring  7'-",  while  the  tension  on  the 
cord  between  the  wheel  and  the  lower  pulley  will  be  less  than 
that  given  by  the  spring  E.  The  cylinder  C  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  given  a  clockwise  rotation,  the  lower  cord  slipping 
round  its  pulley  and  acting  the  part  of  a  strap  brake  to  prevent 
excessive  movement.  When  the  motion  of  the  wheel  A  is  re- 
versed the  cord  between  the  lower  pulley  and  the  wheel  has  the 
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greater  tension,  and  tlius  causes  the  cylindei-  f'to  turn.  This, 
however,  also  gives  a  clockwise  motion  to  the  cylinder  C,  and 
hence  it  is  clear  that  both  the  forward  and  backward  stroke  of 
the  engine  piston  will  turn  the  cylinder  C  in  the  same  direction 
and  at  a  rate  which,  at  every  instant,  is  proportional  to  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  piston.  The  frame  which  carries  the  drums  O 
and  //swings  round  an  axis  at  /  and  is  pressed  towards  the 
cylinder  C  by  a  spring.  The  paper  ribbon  passes  between  the 
drum  H  and  the  cylinder  C,  and  thus  when  the  cylinder  is 
turned  the  drum  is  caused  to  rotate  and  wind  forward  the  paper. 
Since  the  drum  II  is  driven  through  the  pressure  of  (^  on  the 
paper  as  it  comes  from  the  idler  /,  and  since  C  turns  an  equal 
amount  for  each  stroke,  the  length  of  paper  which  passes  the 
recording  pen  is  also  the  same  for  each  strpke,  no  matter  how 
much  paper  may  be  stored  on  the  drum. 


•©^ 


The  resultant  turning  moment  given  by  the  combined  action 

of  the  upper  and  lower  cords  to  the  cylinder  (/maybe  expressed 

as  follows:  Suppose  the  upper  cord  to  be  pulled,  and  let  the 

tension  on  the  side  nearest  the  wheel  A  be  7\  while  the  tension 

given  by  spring  E  is  T'  and  that  on  the  lower  cord  between  B 

T      T 
and  A  is  T",  then  we  have  ,,t  =  yp;,  —  <"'*,  where  e  is  the  base  of 

the  Naperian  system  of  logarithms,  //  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  the  cord  and  the  pulley,  and  0  the  angle  of  lap  of  the 
cord  in  radians.     We  thus  get  a  forward  moment  of 

M=.{T-T')r=  TV  (.*«-!) 
and  a  backward  moment  of 

M  ={T'  -  T")  r  =  T'v  (e""  -  1), 
where  r  is  the  radius  of  either  of  the  pulleys  B. 

Taking  the  diffei-ence  of  these  two  moments,  we  get  for  the 
effective  turning  motive  the  expressions 

M  ~M'=  {T  +  T  -  %T)  r  =  {T  -  T")  {c^' —\)  r^T"r(e^^  -  ])' 
This  turning  moment  is  evidently  always  such  as  to  turn  the 
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drum  in  the  same  direction  whether  the  upper  or  the  lower 
side  of  the  wheel  .1  recedes  from  the  cylinder  C.  The  pull  T 
should  always  be  sufficient  to  insure  that  the  cord  which  has  to 
slide  should  do  so  without  becoming  slack  ;  that  is  to  say,  T 
should  be  large  enough  to  prevent  any  accidental  sticking  of  the 
cord  from  causing  T   to  become  zero. 

When,  under  the  circumstances  just  described,  a  curve  is 
drawn  on  the  ribbon  by  means  of  a  pen,  the  heigiit  of  which 
above  a  datum  line,  corresponding  to  zero  pressure,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  steam  or  gas  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  piston  of 
the  engine,  the  area  of  the  paper  included  between  the  datum 
line  and  the  curve  is  proportional  to  the  work  done  on  that 
side  of  the  piston.  This  work  is  positive  for  the  forward  stroke 
and  negative  for  the  backward  stroke.  If  the  indicator  piston 
and  piston  rod  be  properly  proportioned  to  suit  those  of  the 
engine  tested,  and  the  ends  of  the  indicator  cylinder  be  connected 
to  the  corresponding  ends  of  the  engine  cylinder,  the  ordinates  of 
the  curve  will  at  all  times  be  proportional  to  the  effective  rate 
of  working.  For  the  study  of  the  action  of  the  working  fluid, 
the  efi"ects  of  different  setting  of  valves,  of  throttling,  of  varying 
speeds,  and  so  forth,  the  most  convenient  arrangement  is  to 
connect  one  end  of  the  indicator  cylinder  to  one  end  of  the 
engine  cylinder  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  atmospheric  line  is 
drawn  by  a  second  pen  (not  shown  in  the  sketch  i,  which  is  made 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  drawing  a  datum  line  for  the 
diagram  and  of  marking  a  time  scale  on  the  ribbon.  The  time 
scale  is  obtained  by  attaching  the  pen  to  the  armature  of  a  small 
electromagnet,  the  coil  of  which  is  in  circuit  with  a  battery  and 
a  break-circuit  clock.  The  clock  used  marks  half  seconds,  and 
works  satisfactorily  even  when  carried  on  the  front  of  a  locomo- 
tive drawing  an  express  train. 

The  paper  ribbon  on  which  the  record  is  tnkcn  is  usually 
about  two  inches  broad,  and  is  carried  on  a  light  brass  drum,  G 
(Fig.  375 1,  which  is  prevented  from  turning  too  freely  by  a  light 
friction  brake.  The  paper  is  passed  over  the  idler  /for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  writing  surface  in  a  constant  position  rela- 
tively to  the  pen  levers  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
drums  G  and  //  to  be  placed  a  short  distance  from  the  indicator 
cylinder.  This  precaution  is  advisable  in  order  to  prevent  escap- 
ing steam  from  wetting  the  pull<;y3  B  or  overlieating  the  cylinder 
C,  which  is  found  to  work  best  when  covered  with  rubber.     The 
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drums  G  and  H  are  made  interchangeable,  and  provision  is 
made  so  that  they  can  be  quickly  removed  and  interchanged  so  as 
to  use  the  paper  more  than  once  if  desired.  A  number  of  drums 
is  provided  so  that  ample  paper  is  available  for  a  number  of 
tests.  Each  drum  carries  upwards  of  200  feet  of  ribbon,  and 
hence,  allowing  two  inches  to  each  stroke  of  the  engine,  one 
roll  of  paper  is  capable  of  taking  over  1 ,000  successive  strokes. 

The  method  of  feeding  the  paper  ribbon  adopted  in  this . 
instrument,  requires  the  cylinder  C  and  the  drums  to  be  care- 
fully adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  the  paper  from  travelling  to- 
wards one  end  or  other  of  the  drum  //.  When  the  adjustment 
is  once  made,  however,  the  apparatus  works  perfectly.  A  some- 
what more  perfect  but  much  more  expensive  arrangement  is  to 
drive  the  storage  drum  by  clockwork  and  a  spring,  while  the 
p:iper  is  passed  between  the  cylinder  C  and  a  second  roller. 
The  cylinder  G  then  simply  controls  the  motion,  and  is  then 
somewhat  more  easily  driven.  Both  of  these  arrangements  give 
cards  of  equal  length,  no  matter  how  much  paper  is  on  the 
drum  II.  When  quantitative  measurements  from  the  cards  are 
not  required  the  paper  may  be  wound  directly  on  to  the  cylin- 
der G.  The  cards  then  increase  in  length  as  the  amount  of 
paper  in  the  cylinder  increases,  but  this  is  unimportant  in  such 
a  case,  as  the  change  for  successive  cards  is  not  noticeable. 

Another  method  of  driving  the  cylinder  G  is  indicated  in  Figs. 
376  and  377.  Fig.  37G  is  a  plan  of  the  jiart  below  ah  in  Fig.  377, 
and  Fig.  377  may  be  taken  as  a  section  on  ah  (Fig.  376)  of  one  end 
of  the  shaft  and  driving  mechanism  of  the  cylinder  C  (Fig.  374). 
In  Fig.  377  tlic  (hiving  pulley  is  shown  at  p.  It  is  in  this  case 
loose  on  the  shaft,  but  carries  two  pawls,  qq  (Fig.  376).  These 
pawls  are  pressed  by  springs  against  the  rim  of  a  shallow  cylin- 
drical box  which  is  fixed  to  the  shaft.  The  pawls  are  so  ad- 
justed that  when  the  pulley  turns  in  one  direction  (clockwise 
in  the  figure),  the  box,  and  therefore  the  cylinder  f,  is  turned 
with  it,  but  when  the  pulley  turns  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
pawls  simply  slip  round,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cylinder  is 
turned  by  the  pulley  on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft.  In  this 
arrangement  the  cords  do  not  slip  on  the  pulleys,  but  the  con- 
nection of  the  pulley  to  the  shaft  is  such  as  to  slip  in  one  direc- 
tion and  grip  in  the  other.  This  gives  precisely  the  same  action 
as  before,  and  has  the  advantage  that  for  the  same  amount  of 
driving  power  the  frictioual  resistance  is  much  smaller. 
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In  illustration  of  the  action  and  ajiplioation  of  tliis  indicator 
two  dia^fanis,  Figs.  378  and  :'.79,  are  hero  givoMi. 

In  Fif^.  37.S  is  shown  a  series  of  cards  taken  from  a  locomotive 
which  was  drawing  the  New  York  and  St.  Louis  express.  The 
engine  starts  from  rest  at  Gieencastle  Junction,  and  attains  on 
an  uj)  grade  a  speed  of  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  All  the  cards 
are  shown  until  the  engine  acquires  a  speed  of  sixty-six  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  after  which  the  cards  change  very  little. 
Sam])les  of  cards,  with  the  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
engine,  reckoned  from  the  start,  and  the  corresponding  speed, 
are  given  in  the  last  column.  From  the  print  here  illustrated  to 
the  end  of  the  record  the  speed  varied  between  210  and  200 


-^ 


n 


J 


revolutions  per  minute.  The  engine  therefore  attained  full 
speed  in  about  3.S0  revolirtions,  or  in  approximately  one-mile  run. 

Fig.  379  is  a  sample  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  of  a  2.50-liorse  power  Westinghouse  com]iound 
engine  while  driving,  in  parallel  with  another  engine,  the  Terre 
Haute  street  railway  plant.  A  few  of  the  cards  have  the  com- 
pression-half dotted  back  so  as  to  show  the  work  area  of  the 
card.  The  series  of  cards  is  continuous,  the  speed  of  the  engine 
being  approximately  '250  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cross 
marks  on  the  datum  line  show  points  one  second  apart  in  the 
record.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  engine  passes  from  nearly  full 
load  to  near  zero  load  in  about  two  seconds  at  one  part  of  the 
record.  This  gives  a  good  illustration  of  the  highly  variable 
condition  as  to  load  under  which  sucli  power  plants  have  to 
operate.  It  should  be  stated  that  so  great  and  sudden  a  varia- 
tion was  not  again  observed,  but  conditions  approaching  these 
are  not  rare. 

To  help  inteiiiretatiou  of  the  record,  attention  may  be  called 
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to  tlie  fact  that  a  loop  iu  the  ordinary  indicator  card  forms  a 
forward  step  iu  these  cards.  This  is  indicated  iu  the  cards, 
which  are  dotted  back  iu  the  dia<a-am  civen. 


Mr.  AJhcrf  A.   Curij. — Jlr.  Gray's  paper  has  been  one  of  no 
small  interest  to  me,  recalling,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  experi- 


Fig.  380. 

ments  iu  which  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  a  series  of  indicator 
diagrams  in  as  close  succession  as  possible  in  order  to  catch 
i-eadings  of  extreme  variations  of  load,  as  well  as  to  determine 
what  the  true  average  load  really  was.  At  one  time  I  used  three 
interchangeable  paper  drums  for  my  indicator,  keeping  an  assis- 
tant at  work  taking  off  and  putting  on  new  cards  ;  but  this  proved 


o 
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far  from  satisfactory,  as  I  often  lui^^seil  important  "peak  loads" 
bv  being  unavoidably  a  moment  too  late.  A  few  days  ago,  after 
receiving  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gray's  paper,  I  learned  of  another 
continuous  steam-engine  indicator,  recording  automatically  the 
amount  of  work  actually  done  by  any  engine  to  which  it  might 
be  apjilied.  I  called  on  the  mauufacturers  ( ^fessrs.  Schaeffer  <fc 
Budonburg),  and  ihey  very  kindly  offered  me  an  instrument  to 
exhibit  in  my  discussion  of  Mr.  Gray's  ]i:iper,  which  instrument 
I  am  pleased  to  place  before  you  (Fig.  380).  This  was  invented 
by  Mr.  W.  O.  Amsler,  of  Pittsburg,  who  started  out  with  the 
assumption  that  such  an  instrument  should  have  its  fi-iction 
reduced  to  a  minimum  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  results,  and 
also  to  reduce  the  wear  of  the  integrating  surfaces,  and,  fiu'ther, 
that  it  should  be  as  light  as  possible  for  easy  transportation. 

This  instniment  is  constructed  to  record  the  work  done  in  the 
engine  cylinder  at  each  sti-oke  ;  and,  as  it  is  iu  continuous  opera- 
tion, it  adds  the  successive  results  thus  obtained  and  shows  them 
plainly  upon  the  indicator  dial  from  which  readings  are  taken. 
The  kinematics  of  the  method  adopted  in  this  instrument  differ 
materially  fi-om  anything  I  have  seen,  and,  believing  that  it  will 
also  be  new  to  the  members  of  this  Societj-,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  introducing  it  to  yoiu"  attention.  The  principle  of 
operation  can  be  understood  by  referring  to  Figs.  381  and  382. 

In  a  regular  indicator  diagram  we  have  two  motions  recorded, 
one  of  which  is  obtained  through  the  reducing  motion,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  motion  of  the  engine  piston,  while  the  other 
is  produced  by  the  varying  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  which  causes 
the  indicator  piston  to  rise  and  fall  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to 
the  first  motion  described.  The  diagram  produced  by  these  two 
motions  shows  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  motions  acting 
separately,  or  else  a  resultant  of  both  when  both  are  operating 
at  the  same  time.  Although  these  two  motions  are  not  recorded 
on  a  paper  in  this  instrument,  as  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Gray's 
instrument,  they  are  recorded  just  as  positively  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  iu  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
possible  to  tell  the  actual  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  engine  during  an  extended  period  of  time,  and  this  without 
the  trouble  of  integrating  and  working  up  a  large  number  of  cards. 

The  Amsler  continuous-work  indicator  consists,  first,  of  a  ver- 
tical rotating  cylinder  turning  around  the  axis  de  (Fig.  381) ; 
and  as  this  cvlinder  rotates  iu  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
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watch,  its  uumber  of   rovolutious  is  recorded    through  a  worm 
geariug  on  the  recording  dial  which  is   placed   beneatli   it.     It 


will  be  noticed  that  the  rotating  cylinder  always  turns  in  the  same 

direction,  thus  constantly  adding  the    total    number  of  degrees 

passed  through  eacli  time  it  is  set  in  motion.     AVo  will  now  trace 
66 
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the  source  of  motiou  for  this  rotating  cylinder,  remembering  that 
its  motion  must  correspond  to  a  resultant  of  the  two  motions, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  occurring  in  the  regular  steam-en- 
gine indicator,  such  as  has  just  been  described.  Bearing  against 
the  rotating  cylinder  a  spherical  segment  .S"  is  found,  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  a.  The  line  ah  shows  an  axis  of  rotation,  around 
which  this  spherical  segment  revolves. 

When  this  axis  ah  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  dc,  the  re- 
volving sphere  produces  no  motion  in  the  vertical  cylinder  ;  but 
when  the  axis  of  the  sphere  is  moved  from  this  position,  as  shown 
in  the  dotted  lines  ah,  motion  must  be  imparted  to  the  cylinder  C, 
as  the  sphere  revolves  around  a'b  in  contact  with  the  cyhnder  0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  angular  distance  travelled  by  the  cylin- 
der C  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  («)  of 
the  spherical  segment,  providing  the  spherical  segment  S  is  ro- 
tated continuously  backward  and  forward,  through  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees,  each  time,  around  its  axis  ab.  The  distance 
travelled  by  the  cylinder  C  is  measured  by  the  diameter  of  the 
cii'cle  whose  radius  is  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines)  he,  which 
is  a  function  of  the  distance  act.  This  diameter  is,  of  course, 
the  sine  of  the  angle  a. 

It  is  evident  that  the  p.ith  of  the  centi'e  a,  with  the  sphere 
rocking  on  the  straight  cylinder  C,  will  be  a  straight  line  parallel 
to  dc,  providing  the  lines  de  and  ah  remain  in  the  same  plane.  If, 
therefore,  we  connect  a  piston  rod  from  a  piston  which  is  acted 
upon,  one  side  by  the  steam  yiressure  from  one  end  of  the  engine 
cyUnder,  and  the  other  side  acted  upon  by  the  steam  pressure 
from  the  other  end  of  the  engine  cylinder,  and  if  the  end  of  this 
piston  rod  is  connected  to  the  point  a  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
centre  line  of  the  piston  and  rod  is  parallel  to  the'line  de,  the 
motion  of  the  point  a  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of 
pressure  in  the  two  ends  of  the  engine  cylinder.  Evidently  this 
difference  of  pressure  is  the  only  pressure  tending  to  do  work. 

It  is  now  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  the  greater 
the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  two  ends  of  the  engine 
cylinder,  or  the  higher  the  initial  pressure  used,  the  greater  will 
be  the  angle  through  which  the  cylinder  C  will  be  rotated  during 
one  stroke  of  the  piston. 

We  now  have  a  measure  of  the  useful  effect  of  the  force  applied, 
and  it  only  remains  to  measure  the  distance  through  which  this 
force  travels.     This  is  obtained  directly  from  the  regular  reducing 
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motion  usually  applied  to  the  cross-bead  of  tlic  engine  or  to  somo 
other  reciprocating  part  moving  with  the  engine's  piston.  From 
the  reduciug-motion  device  the  connecting  cord  is  attached  to 
the  drum  D  (Fig.  3Sil),  containing  the  usual  reacting  spring. 

As  this  drum  revolves,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  iu  the 
reverse,  it  communicates  its  motion  by  means  of  a  vertical  rack 
to  a  segmental  gear  G,  which  in  turn  communicates  its  motion,  by 
means  of  an  attached  rack  and  bevel  gear,  to  the  spherical  seg- 
ment .!^,  causing  it  to  revolve  around  its  axis  ah. 

The  effect  of  the  rotation  is  nil  when  the  axis  of  this  spherical 
segment  is  along  the  line  ah  (Fig.  3Si),  and  then,  of  course,  the 
pressure  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  indicator  piston  is  equal 
and  no  work  is  being  done  ;  but  as  the  axis  of  this  spherical  seg- 
ment is  changed,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  381)  with 
the  axis  at  a  ,  h,  the  effect  of  the  rotative  motion  from  the  reduc- 
ing motion  is  to  cause  the  cylinder  C  to  rotate  through  an  angle 
proportionate  to  the  position  of  the  centre  a  above  or  below  the 
lino  ah. 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  regular  indicator  springs  are  ap- 
]>lied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  rod,  so  as  to  govern  the  motioTi 
of  the  indicator  piston  in  the  regular  way. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  wiU  be  understood  how  the 
two  motions  of  the  indicator  have  been  reduced  to  a  single  I'esult- 
aut ;  and  now  it  only  becomes  necessary  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
curve  produced,  assuming  it  to  be  plotted  on  coordinates,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  interpret  the  results  read  off  from  the  indicator 
dial. 

This  curve  may  be  obtained  by  direct  calculation  after  the 
dimensions  of  the  instrument  are  known,  and  also  the  movement 
of  the  i^iston  per  unit  of  pressure,  or  else  it  may  be  plotted  from 
the  results  of  a  direct  calibration  of  the  instrument  which  is 
applied  to  an  engine  cylinder  at  the  same  time  that  two  indica- 
tors of  the  regular  well-known  patterns  are  in  use.  In  the  latter 
case  periodic  readings  are  taken  from  the  work  indicator,  which 
are  compared  with  the  indicator  diagrams  taken  during  the  same 
period. 

Fig.  383  shows  curves  which  are  plotted  in  both  of  the  above- 
described  manners.  The  difference  between  the  "  actual  curve  " 
and  ■'  theoretical  curve  "  is  doubtless  due  to  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
spring  used,  which  was  afterwards  discovered.  This  calibration 
was  made  by  the  use  of  a  Corliss  engine.     The  elbows  connecting 
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tlio  regular  indicators  to  the  cylintler  were  re|)laced  by  tees,  the 
regular  indicator  connections  being  then  made  from  one  branch 
and  the  connection  to  the  continuous  work  indicator  from  the 
other.  The  same  reducing  motion  was  used  for  all  the  indicators. 
Four  one-hour  runs  were  made,  the  loads  on  the  brakes  being  re- 
spectively 200,  300,  400,  and  500  pounds.  Readings  for  indicated 
horse-power  and  of  the  continuous  indicators  were  made  every 
live  minutes.  The  results  of  these  observations  are  shown  by 
the  '■  actual  curve."  This  curve,  when  plotted,  jiroved  to  be  a 
simple  straight  line.  The  theoretical  curve  was  drawn  parallel  to 
the  actual,  but  through  the  origin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  abscissas  show  the  readings  of  the 
meter  per  minute  per  pound  of  spring  per  foot  of  stroke  of 
reducing  motion,  while  the  ordinates  give  us  the  indicated 
horse-power  per  scpuire  inch  of  piston  per  foot  of  stroke  of 
engine. 

The  result  obtained  from  this  instrument  is  simply  the  total 
work  done  by  the  engine  during  the  period  of  its  application. 
By  examining  the  dial  from  which  readings  are  taken  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  worm  drives  two  gears  having  100  and  101  teeth 
respectively,  and  by  this  method  of  differential  gearing  ten  thou- 
sand revolutions  of  the  vertical  cylinder  C  are  reported  before 
repeating.  By  this  means  a  comparatively  long  run  (of  several 
hour.s)  can  be  made,  and  by  taking  readings  two  or  three  times  a 
daj-,  an  all  day's  test  can  easily  be  made,  A  very  simple  device 
can  be  added  to  this  recording  dial  which  will  make  several  days' 
ran  without  readings  possible. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus. — The  instrument  just  described  by  Mr. 
Caiy  will  bo  very  useful  for  a  certain  class  of  testing  work.  In 
tests  of  electric  power  stations  where  the  load  is  variable  we  can 
obtain  the  electrical  output  by  means  of  a  wattmeter  much  more 
accurately  ihan  we  can  the  indicated  ])Ower  of  the  steam  engine 
if  we  indicate  the  engine  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that  the  con- 
tinuous indicator  would  be  very  useful  where  the  ratio  of  the  elec- 
trical output  to  the  indicated  power  is  to  be  determined.  The 
instrument  would  also  bo  useful  in  tests  of  a  gas  engine  where 
the  power  varies  a  great  deal  during  the  successive  strokes.  The 
instrument  presented  by  Professor  Gray  is  capable,  however,  of 
being  used  in  some  cases  where  the  one  just  described  by  Mr. 
Cary  would  not  give  the  desired  results.  For  example,  two  stu- 
dents of  our  class  of  1896  selected  as  the  subject  of  their  gradual- 
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ing  thesis  the  test  of  a  Waid-Leouard  elevator,  and  they  wished 
to  obtain  the  power  required  by  tlie  elevator  from  the  beginning 
of  its  travel  until  it  reached  the  top  of  the  building,  including  the 
power  at  the  intermediate  stops.  In  the  elevator  which  they 
tested  the  engine  acted  as  a  brake  when  a  stop  was  made,  so  that 
for  a  short  interval  there  was  a  minus  load  on  the  engine.  They 
found  the  horse-power  for  all  conditions  of  running  of  tlie  eleva- 
tor, including  the  minus  or  retarding  power  at  each  stop,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  with  the  instrument  just  described  by 
Mr.  Cai-y,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which 
the  record  was  taken. 

The  continuous  indicator  used  by  our  students  was  arranged 
so  that  the  paper  passed  along  at  a  fixed  rate  of  speed  ;  that  is, 
it  was  made  to  travel  in  a  certain  ratio  to  tlie  flj'-wheel  speed. 
The  diagram  was  worked  up  by  ordinates.  Of  course  this  took 
considerable  time,  but  since  then  I  have  devised  a  plauinieter 
which  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  rectified  area  directlj'.  We  found 
one  difficulty  in  using  the  continuous  indicator  :  The  indicator 
would  trace  a  very  accurate  curve,  but  we  had  to  mark  the  zero 
points  of  the  curve;  that  is,  we  had  to  mark  the  dead-centre 
points  exactly,  and  in  this  one  particular  the  indicator  was  defec- 
tive. Electric  magnets  were  arranged  in  which  the  current  was 
broken  at  the  dead  centres,  but  the  lag  of  these  magnets  amounted 
to  over  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  movement  of  the  paper.  In 
the  indicator  devised  by  Professor  Gray  we  have  to  measure  a 
plus  area  and  then  a  minus  area,  and  to  do  this  we  have  to  know 
where  to  start  and  stop.  I  should  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  arrangement  for  marking  the  dead  centre  positions,  unless  by 
the  stopping  of  the  drum  at  the  end  of  each  stroke  the  pencil  of 
itself  makes  some  sort  of  a  mark  which  can  be  distinguished. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Gray  what  means  he  has  of  de- 
termining where  to  start  and  stop  in  measuring  the  forward  and 
the  back  pressure  areas. 

Mr.  II.  II.  SwpJee. — As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  this 
subject  only,  it  may  be  interesting  to  look  up  the  old  indicators. 
General  Morin,  the  celebrated  French  experimenter,  had  a  con- 
tinuous indicator  on  his  engine  at  Metz  sometime  in  the  early 
forties  which  gave  a  continuous,  not  intermittent  diagram.*  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  later  Sir  Daniel  Good),  the  British  locomotive 

*  A.  Morin  :  Notions  fondimentalts  et  donneea  d'experience. 
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builder,  had  a  very  ingenious  continuous  indicator,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  Clark's  IhiUicai/  JlacJiititr;/.  The  paper  was  moved  by 
the  locomotive  shaft  ;  and  the  indicator  was  made  with  an  ellip- 
tical spring  instead  of  the  modern  s])iral  spring,  using  a  short 
stroke  and  a  stiff  spring  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excessive  vibra- 
tions of  the  old  McNaught  indicator  of  the  day.  He  used  a  lever 
to  multiply  the  movement,  the  motion  of  the  pencil  being  in 
an  arc,  giving  a  diagram  in  curved  ordinates,  which  had  to  be 
translated ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  continuous  while 
the  piston  motion  was  variable,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
on  a  curved  system  of  coordinates.  A  continuous  integrating 
indicator  was  also  made  by  Professor  Moseley  sometime  about 
1850. 

Professor  Gray. — With  refei'euco  to  Mr.  Jacobus's  question,  the 
plan  I  have  usually  adopted  is  to  take  a  card  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  indicator  and  compare.  There  is  not  usually  any  great 
difSculty  in  determining  the  end  of  the  card  when  the  paper 
comes  to  rest  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  For  greater  accuracy 
than  that  obtained  by  comparison  with  the  ordinary  card,  it  may 
be  well  to  mark  some  definite  point  in  the  stroke — say,  the  middle 
of  it — which  may  be  done  either  mechanically  or  by  an  electric  con- 
tact actuating  .some  recording  device.  In  most  of  the  work  for 
which  I  have  used  the  indicator  the  object  has  been  to  study  the 
action  of  valves,  the  effect  of  different  mixtures  of  gas  in  the  gas 
engine,  and  so  forth,  and  hence  the  shape  of  the  card  was  of 
greatest  importance.  Where  we  want  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  end  or  any  other  point  of  the  stroke,  it  can  be  readily  ob- 
tained iu  the  manner  just  indicated. 

In  regard  to  the  very  ingenious  instrument  described  by  Mr. 
Caiy,  I  may  say  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  class  from  that 
which  I  have  described,  and  I  should  like  to  state  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  locomotive  tests  from  which  I  took  the  sample  diagi-am 
given  in  the  paper,  the  work  done  during  some  thousands  of  mDes 
of  run  was  integi-ated  out  by  an  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  continuous-uard  indicator  formed  only  a  part  of  the  apparatus 
used ;  another  instrument  was  used  to  integrate  the  total  work 
done  during  the  entire  run.  The  integrating  indicator  which 
was  used  in  these  tests  is  of  simpler  construction  than  that  just 
described  by  Mr.  Gary.  It  was  designed  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Brown, 
and  is  similar  to  the  energy  meter  devised  by  Professor  Boys  of 
London  some  sixteea  ov  seventeen  years  ago.     The  most  jmpor- 
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taut  parts  of  the  instrumeut  (Fig.  384)   are  a  small  drum  D,  a 
wheel  W,  aud  a  couuter  C. 

The  drum  D  is  moved,  parallel  to  its  axis,  backwards  and  for- 
ward throngh  an  inch  or  less  by  means  of  au  attachment  to  the 
piston  of  the  engine.     At   the   same   time   the   wheel  W  has  its 


Fig.  384. 


plane  (which  is  normally  nearly  ])arallel  to  the  axis  of  the  drum) 
turned  through  an  angle  proportional  to  tlie  difference  of  the 
steam  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  engine  piston  by  means  of 
an  indicator  piston  which  is  connected  to  a  short  arm  fixed  to  the 
frame  in  which  the  wheel  turns.  As  the  drum  moves  backwards 
and  forwards  the  wheel  TF  causes  it  to  revolve  round  its  axis  by 
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an  amount  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  inclination  of  the 
wlieel  and  the  stroke  of  the  drum.  The  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  drum  as  shown  by  the  counter  is  thus  proportional  to  the 
work  done  by  the  engine. 

The  beauty  of  this  little  instrument  is,  in  the  first  place,  its 
cheapness.  It  is  very  easy  to  make.  In  the  second  jilace,  it  gives 
\  ery  accurate  results.  The  amount  of  resistance  w-hicli  the  drum 
is  able  to  overcome  is  perfectly  suiprising  when  the  wheel  IF  is  in 
hard  contact  with  it.  We  standardized  these  instruments — of 
which  wo  have  several — when  the  di-um  bad  a  polished  metal  sur- 
face, lubricated  surface,  paper-covered  surface,  etc. — and  did  not 
tiud  the  slightest  variation,  using,  of  course,  a  mechanism  for 
driving  which  gave  a  definite  area  at  each  stroke.  Another  point 
about  this  is  that  the  exact  setting  of  the  arm  is  not  important. 
The  deflection  from  the  zero  is  ail  that  is  wanted.  There  is  no 
error  produced  by  the  wheel  not  being  set"  exactly  on  the  diame- 
tral plane  of  the  drum.  Such  instruments  are  of  very  great  use  for 
purposes  such  as  have  been  called  attention  to.  I  do  not  intend, 
in  the  case  of  a  long  mn,  to  use  the  continuous  indicator  to  obtain 
the  total  work.  It  is  too  much  trouble.  To  integrate  all  those 
curves  would  take  a  man  some  hundreds  of  times  as  long  as  it 
would  to  take  the  cards.  I  do  not  use  the  continuous  card  to 
obtain  the  work  done  except  in  such  cases  as  Professor  Jacobus 
speaks  of,  where  a  comparatively  small  cycle  repeats  itself. 

Prof.  John  H.  Barr. — In  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Pro- 
fessor Jacobus  about  indicating  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  and  the 
reply  by  Professor  Gray,  I  understood  the  latter  to  say  that  he 
prefers  marking  his  diagram  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  has  a  decided  advantage  over  Professor 
Jacobus  in  this  respect  if  he  chooses  to  take  it,  and  that  it  lies 
in  marking  his  diagram  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  because  the 
paper  moves  with  -a  motion  proportional  to  that  of  the  piston, 
with  an  approximate  harmonic  motion.  His  paper  comes  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  and  therefore  the  error  due  to  the 
magnetic  lag  (a  time  efi'ect)  will  be  a  minimum  if  he  marks  the 
diagram  at  that  point.  If  he  marks  it  in  the  middle  when  the 
velocity  is  highest  his  error  will  be  a  maximum. 

I  had  occasion  to  investigate  magnetic  lag  about  a  year  ago 
in  working  up  a  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  friction  of  engine 
valves  in  operation.  The  diagram  of  this  instrument  is  produced 
by  a  pencil  under  control  of  a  magnet  in  an  electric  circuit  which 
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is  made  and  brokeu  with  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  diagrams  obtained  convinced  me  that  the  magnetic  lag 
was  serious.  To  determine  the  amount  of  this  lag  we  mounted 
a  paper  drum  in  a  lathe,  witli  a  contact-piece  and  brushes  so 
arranged  that  the  pencil  made  a  mark  on  the  paper  at  every 
revolution  of  the  drum.  A  zero  reading  was  taken  with  the  drum 
at  rest ;  then,  from  tlie  record  made  with  the  drum  rotating  at  a 
known  speed,  the  magnetic  lag  was  determined.  We  found  by 
increasing  the  number  of  cells  of  our  battery  up  to  eight  that  we 
coukl  reduce  the  lag.  With  more  than  eight  cells  we  did  not  get 
any  appreciable  reduction  of  lag.  The  minimum  lag  which  we 
obtained  with  eight  cells  was  about  one-eightieth  of  a  second. 
On  an  engine  running  three  hundred  revolutions  a  minute  this  is 
very  sei-ions.  We  calibrated  our  curves  and  reconstructed  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  lag  as  determined  in  the  above  manner-.  One 
of  the  students  in  our  laboratory  suggested  a  most  ingenious 
method  of  getting  around  this  difficulty,  and  on  trying  his  scheme 
afterwards  we  found  no  appreciable  lag.  In  place  of  a  plain 
paper  and  pencil  he  used  the  so-called  silver  paper,  or  tinsel 
paper,  such  as  is  much  in  evidence  about  Christmas  time,  and 
clamped  one  edge  with  a  metallic  clamp.  A  wii-e  passes  from 
that  clamp  through  the  battery,  and  the  other  end  of  tlie  wire 
may  come  in  contact  with  this  paper.  No  magnet  in  it  at  all.  If 
the  point  of  the  wire  touches  the  paper  the  circuit  will  be  closed 
by  the  metallic  surface  of  the  jiaper,  and  this  surface  will  imme- 
diately be  oxidized,  vaporized,  at  the  point  of  contact.  Passing 
this  end  of  the  wire  over  the  paper  will  leave  a  mark  which  is 
very  clear,  and  on  holding  it  to  the  liglit  one  can  see  through  it. 
If  you  make  a  circle  on  the  paper  and  then  toncli  a  point  within 
the  cii'cle,  it  fails  to  record  because  the  circuit  is  broken.  This 
method,  doing  away  with  the  magnet  altogether,  enabled  us  to 
reduce  the  lag  to  a  quantit}'  so  small  that  we  could  not  measure 
it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Professor  Gray  is  to  indicate  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  by  mafjndic  means  he  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  making  that  record  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  when  his 
paper  is  at  rest,  and  thus  reducing  the  distance  corresponding  to 
the  time  lag. 

Prqfcfisor  Aldrich. — There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
Professor  Gray  in  relation  to  the  sketch.  Fig.  374,  ]iage  1021, 
taken  in  connection  with  Fig.  375,  page  1022,  and  the  deductions 
of  the  formulas  on  that  page — namely,  whether  he  noticed  any 
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considerable  slipping  action  of  the  cords  on  tLo  upper  and  lower 
pulleys  B B,  the  cord  itself  making  one  complete  turn  around  the 
top  and  bottom  pullej's? 

Profeasor  Gray. — None  at  all  in  the  driving  end.  The  only 
difficult}'  which  comes  in  the  case  of  a  flexible  connection  is 
that  which  we  have  to  contend  with  in  all  indicator  practice — 
extensibility  of  the  strap.  That,  of  course,  we  have  to  contend 
with  always.  But  T  have  run  on  some  fast  runs  with  steel  straps, 
ordinary  watch-spring  straps,  and,  beyond  the  difficulty  of  heat- 
ing, we  had  no  trouble  and  got  less  stretch  than  with  the  cord. 
To  get  rid  of  the  stretch  between  the  engine  and  the  drum  itself 
I  used  a  chain  of  considerable  weight,  so  that  the  connection  is 
practically  rigid.  But,  as  I  say,  I  prefer  to  use  the  second  method 
where  the  straps  are  replaced  by  the  drum  and  mechanism,  which 
is  practically  an  infinitely  fine  ratchet  action  in  that  case. 

Professor  Aldrich. — Then,  as  I  understand  Professor  Gray, 
there  is  no  slip  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  formula  on  page  1022.  This  formula  is  developed  on  the  hj-- 
pothesis  that  there  is  such  a  slipping  action,  producing  a  differ- 
ence in  the  tensions  of  the  cords,  as  is  shown  b}'  the  use  of  the 
common  formula  for  the  ratio  of  these  tensions ;  thence  the 
effective  turning  moment  (bottom  of  page  1022)  is  developed. 

Professor  Gray. — No  absolute  slip  is  required  in  order  that  the 
forces  assumed  in  the  formulae  may  be  established. 

P?vifi'ssor  Aldrich. — There  is  a  question  I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Gary.  The  Schaeffer  &  Budenburg  Company,  of  New  York,  had 
on  the  market  some  years  ago  a  differential  indicator — of  German 
invention,  I  believe.  In  this  the  same  purpose  was  effected  as 
in  the  instrument  shown  by  Mr.  Gary,  without  any  attachment 
for  integrating  the  work  done  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  of 
pressures  on  each  side  of  the  engine  piston  was  simultaneously 
reproduced  on  the  diagram  by  introducing  these  pressures,  each 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  piston  of  the  indicator.  Is  it  not  true 
that  there  will  be  a  continuous  and  quite  appreciable  loss,  vitiat- 
ing the  recorded  difference  of  pressures,  when  on  one  side  of  the 
indicator  piston  there  is  high  pressure  of  the  forward  stroke,  say, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  back  pressure  of  exhaust,  or  even  the 
vacuum  of  the  condenser?  Will  there  not  be  such  a  loss  and 
therefore  a  result  which  is  vitiated  by  the  steam  leaking  past  the 
piston  of  the  indicator? 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Cary.- — This  instrument  was  placed  in  my  hands 
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but  a  short  time  before  this  meetiug',  and  for  that  reason  I  may 
not  be  as  well  prepared  to  discuss  all  its  points  as  I  would  be 
otherwise. 

Concerning  the  leaknge  of  the  piston,  I  believe  that  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  an  indicator  piston  should  not  be  tightly 
fitted,  and  supposing,  in  this  case,  that  the  usual  amount  of  leak- 
age occurred  around  the  piston  ;  when  we  compare  this  volume 
of  escaping  steam  with  the  total  volume  admitted  to  the  indicator 
cylinder  through  its  comparatively  large  openings,  the  error  in 
the  results  indicated  must  certainly  be  too  small  for  jDractical 
consideration. 

Professor  Gray* — As  Professor  Aldrich's  cpiestion  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  apparatus  I  have  described  I  may  state  that  in  cases 
where  pressure  is  taken  from  both  ends  of  the  engine  cylinder  a 
double  indicator  piston  is  used  and  the  space  between  the  pis- 
tons is  ventilated.  I  do  not  think  any  error  would  arise  in  the 
way  suggested  by  Professor  Aldrich,  but  (he  double  piston  was 
adopted  because  it  is  required  when  indicating  certain  kinds  of 
compound  engines  by  means  of  an  integrating  indicator. 

As  to  Professor  Barr's  remarks  on  the  magnetic  lag  etc.,  I 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  comparative  ease  of  recording  the  end 
of  the  stroke  by  electromagnetic  means.  I  had  not  in  mind  the 
use  of  an  apparatus  of  the  kind,  but  even  with  electromagnetic 
apparatus  the  lag  can  be  made  inappreciable.  One  of  the  least 
inert  arrangements  is  that  used  in  the  Kelvin  siphon  recorder  or 
the  H.  A.  Benval  galvanometer.  The  electrochemical  method  is 
probabl}-  the  best. 

*  Author's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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AX  APPARATrS  FOR  ACCrUATELY  MEASURING 
PRESS r RES  OF  TEX  TIJOVSAXD  POUXDS  PER 
SQUARE  IXCH  AXD   OVER. 

BY  D.    *i.   JACOBfP.   HOnoKEN,   N.   J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  385.  The  pressure-measuring 
device  consists  of  a  steel  plug  A,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
fitteJinto  a  steel  bushing  B,  the  hole  in  which  is  0.5035  inch  di-- 
araeter.  The  top  of  the  plug  A  is  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the 
wheel  ( '.  E  is  a  stael  plate  which  bears  downward  on  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  C.  There  is  a  ball  bearing  D  between  the  steel 
plate  and  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  C  is  a  circular  base  for  sup- 
porting the  apparatus. 

A  pressure  is  produced  by  means  of  a  special  device,  not 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Tiiis  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  meas- 
uring device  by  forcing  oil  througli  the  one-quarter  incli  pipe 
/'.     The  oil  pressure  tends  to  raise  the  plug  A. . 

The  plug-and-wheel  device  is  placed  on  a  pair  of  platform 
scales,  or  in  a  testing  machine  arranged  for  tests  of  compressive 
strength,  and  the  downward  force  P  required  to  hold  the  block 
A'iu  place  is  accurately  measui-ed.  To  this  is  added  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  C,  and  of  the  ball-bearing  device  and  plug,  and 
from  this  total  force  the  liquid  pressure  is  calculated. 

The  wheel  ( '  is  spun  around  when  the  weight  P  is  measured, 
in  order  to  rotate  the  plug  and  thus  eliminate  the  effect  of 
friction. 

The  pipe  F  which  transmits  the  pressure  is  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U,  so  that  any  little  dis- 
placement of  the  pressure-producing  device  will  not  affect  the 
reading  of  the  platform  scales. 

If  a  gauge  is  to  be  tested  it  is  attached  at  //.  The  weight  P 
required  for  a  given  pressure  is  calculated,  and  the  scale-beam 

*  Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  Olay,  1897)  ot  the  .\inerioan  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIIl.  of  the  Trantactions. 
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of  the  platform  scales  is  adjusted  so  that  it  uill  register  this 
'  weight.  Tlie  oil  pressure  is  then  increased  until  the  beam  of 
the  platform  scales  is  raised,  the  wheel  C  being  spun  to  elimi- 
nate the  effect  of  friction,  and  when  the  scale  beam  is  balanced 
the  gauge  is  read.  The  reading  of  (he  gauge  for  various  pres- 
sures is  thus  obtained,  and  the  difference  between  the  readings, 
and  the  pressures  as  measured  by  the  plug,  gives  the  correc- 
tions for  the  gauge. 

This  apparatus  has  been  employed  for  calibrating  gauges  to 


10,000  pounds  pressure,  and  for  measuring  pressures  as  high  as 
15,000  2^ounds  per  square  inch,  and  has  given  entire  satisfaction 


DISCCSSIOX. 


Prof.  It.  C.  Car])enter. — We  Iiave  found  an  apparatus,  qnitc 
similar  to  that  described  by  Professor  Jacobus,  to  be  extn  inely 
useful  not  only  for  very  high  pressures,  but  also  for  jjressui-es  of 
small  amouut.  The  writer  described  two  forms  of  apparatus^ 
woi'king  on  this  principle  and  applied  to  the  testing  of  indicator 
sjirings,  iu  vol.  xv.,  p.  454,  of  Transactions  of  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  ;  cuts  of  both  tliese  forms  of  apparatus 
are  sliown  (Figs.  386  and  337).     In  connection  with  the  use  of 
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tliat  apparatus  I  would  say  that  we  have  found  it  quite  possible 
to  get  a  perfectly  straight  line  for  the  calibration  curve  from  an 
indicator  spring,  which  ha?,  I  believe,  been  found  impracticable 
with  a  mercury  column. 

Previous  to  this  time  wo  had  used  a  similar  device,  but  of  con- 
siderable more  power,  in  calibrating  a  hydraulic  gauge  to  10,000 
pounds  pressure. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Company  also  emiiloyed  the  same  princi- 
ple, using,  however,  a  diaphragm  in  place  of  a  piston  for  cali- 
brating their  very  large  and  delicate  pressure  gauges  which  were 
furnished  with  the  Emery  testing  machine. 

The  apparatus  made  by  Yale  &  Towne  for  calibrating  the 
Emery  testing  machines  was  presented  by  Yale  &  Towne  to 
Sibley  College,  and  about  four  years  ago  this  apparatus  was 
used  by  their  superintendent  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed for  calibrating  a  gauge  which  had  been  sold  with  one 
of  their  testing  machines,  through  a  range  of  pressure  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  We  have  also  calibrated  hydraulic  gauges  for 
SchaeiTer  &  Bndenberg,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  a  pressure  of 
10,000  pounds  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  looking  over  the  records  of  the  patent  oflSce  some  yeai's  ago 
I  discovered  that  a  patent  had  been  issued, to  George  Westing- 
house,  Jr.,  for  an  apparatus  Avorking  on  this  principle  and  for  the 
purpose  of  calibrating  gauges  with  fluid  pressure.  Tjje  apparatus 
invented  by  Mr.  Westinghouse  showed  many  ingenious  devices 
for  maintaining  a  constant  pre.ssure  which  could  be  fixed  for  any 
predetermined  amount. 

Prtifessor  Jacobits* — I  wish  to  thank  Professor  Carpenter  for 
his  kind  discussion  of  my  paper.  The  essential  difference  in  the 
instrument  I  have  described  and  of  others  now  in  use  consists 
in  the  ball-bearing  at  the  top  of  the  spindle. 

We  have  for  a  long  lime  employed  a  device  similar  to  that 
manufactured  by  the  Crosby  Steam  Gauge  Company  for  measur- 
ing ordinary  pressures.  In  this  weights  are  placed  on  top  of  the 
s]iindle,  and  it  is  rotated  iu  determining  the  pressure.  The  ap- 
paratus which  I  described  for  measuring  the  steam  pressure  in  a 
device  for  calibrating  thermometers  vvas  of  the  latter  form.t  We 
use  a  similar  apparatus  in  standardizing  indicator  springs. 

We  have  found  that  a  plug  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  accurate 

*  Autlior's  closure,  under  the  RuUs. 
f  Transaciiona,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  168. 
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measurement  of  pressures  unless  it  is  rotated  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  friction.  With  a  ping  adjusted  so  as  to  make  nn 
accurate  free  fit  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  error  due  to  friction 
to  less  than  3  per  cent,  when  the  ping  is  not  rotated,  and  the 
error  may  be  much  greater. 

In  some  testing  work  it  is  convenient  to  produce  the  jn-essure 
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h\  forcing  the  plug  clowuward,  aud  measure  the  weight  required 
to  force  the  plug  downward  in  order  to  estimate  the  pressure. 
This  method  will  give  results   from  5  to  10  per  cent,   too  high 
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with  a  plug  that  is  a  loose  fit,  aud  the  error  may  be  greater  with 
a  plug  that  is  a  tight  fit. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  plug  should  be  rotated,  and 
it  is  to  accomplish  this  at  extremely  high  pressures  that  the  ap- 
paratus which  is  the  subject  of  my  paper  was  designed. 

An  examination  of  Fig.  385,  which  represents  this  apparatus, 
67 
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will  show  that  the  plug  will  rotate  fieelj,  eveii  should  the  plate 
bearing  downward  on  the  ball  bearing  be  sprung  to  one  side  or 
the  other  by  the  pressure  acting  on  the  plug,  because  the  ball- 
bearing is  free  to  travel  to  any  position  ou  the  hardened  steel 
plate,  marked  E,  and  it  will  come  to  a  position  which  will  bring  it 
du-ectl}'  in  line  with  the  plug.  It  is  to  accomplish  this  that  the 
ball  bearing  was  made  open  at  the  top  instead  of  enclosing  the 
balls  in  a  collar  bearing. 

In  the  first  apparatus  described  by  Professor  Carpenter  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  means  of  rotating  the  plug,  and  if  this 
is  not  done  the  results  will  be  affected  by  the  error  due  to  fric- 
tion. In  the  second  apparatus  the  plug  is  rotated  to  a  limited 
extent  by  means  of  a  rod  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  oj^erator 
when  weighing  the  steam  pressure,  and  I  should  think  there  would 
be  a  liability  of  affecting  the  readings  of  the  scale  beam  unless 
great  care  and  skill  were  employed. 

In  the  weight  apparatus  which  we  use  for  measuring  ordinary 
pressures,  the  inertia  of  the  weights  keeps  the  plug  revolving  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  the  reading  of  pressure  is  taken,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  error  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  in  rotating  the  j^lug.  In  the  apparatus  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper  the  pi'essure  of  the  hand  of  the 
operator  on  the  fly-wheel  will  not  affect  the  readings  because  it 
will  not  alter  the  force  acting  downward  on  the  base,  which  is 
the  force  recorded  on  the  scale  beam. 
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ELECTIUVAL     POW  Kll-EQVlPMEyT     FOJ!      (1  EXE  UAL 
FA  CTOR  y  P  URPOSES. 

BV    UrtJALn    f.    .lACKSt>N,    MADISON,    MIS. 

(Mcmlicrof  llie  Society.) 

Sever.vl  months  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  on  "  The  Equipment  of  Manufaetnring  Estab- 
lishments with  Electric  Motors  and  Electric  Power  Distribu- 
tion," which  may  be  found  complete  in  the  journal  of  that 
society  for  December,  1896,  page  807.  The  discussion  on  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin's  paper  on  the  "Friction  Horse-Power  in 
Factories  "  at  our  New  York  meeting  last  December  t  showed 
the  large  amount  of  interest  which  is  now  being  generally  taken 
in  this  important  question  relating  to  shop  economies,  and  I 
have  been  requested  to  discuss  it  in  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  While  I  must  of  course  re- 
peat the  views  which  I  have  heretofore  expressed,  additional 
matter  which  seems  particularly  pertinent  to  the  subject  is 
addsd  in  this  paper. 

When  electric  motors  were  first  proposed  for  service  on  trav- 
elling cranes  their  use  encountered  great  o[)positiou  upon  va- 
rious scores,  but  they  have  gradually  secured  a  firm  hold — 
at  first  only  in  situations  specially  difficult  for  other  types  of 
transmission,  and  finally  in  all  kinds  of  general  crane  service — 
until  the  square  shaft  and  running  rope  are  no  longer  consid- 
ei'ed  satisfactory  power  transmitters  in  crane  service,  and  elec- 
tric motors  have  little  competition  except  in  certain  special 
classes  of  work. 

A  perfectly  natural  extension  of  the  electric  power-service, 
in  shops  equipped  with  electric  power-circuits  for  cranes,  gradu- 
ally came  about,  and  stationary  motors  furnishing  power  in 
isolated    corners    or   places    difficult   to   reach    by   the   usual 

*  Presenltd  at  ihe  Hartford  meeting  (\fay,  1S97)  of  the  American  Society  of 
J[eclianical  Engineers,  and  formintr  p"'"'  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  ibe  Transaetionn. 
•j-  Transactions  A..  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  'iH,  No.  712. 
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methods  of  power  transmission,  became  no  unusual  sight. 
Motors  also  gradually  came  to  be  used  in  places  where  small 
units  of  power  could  be  applied  temporarily  with  advantage,  as 
in  fitting  and  finishing. 

This  gradual  growth  has  brought  us  to  a  time  when  many 
large  establishments  find  it  of  actual  advantage  to  throw  away — 
and  are  throwing  away — not  only  old  style  power-transmitting 
machinery  for  cranes,  but  the  entire  power-transmitting  equip- 
ment of  their  factories,  and  to  replace  it  with  new  electrical 
power-equipment  for  supplying  power  to  be  used  in  the  general 
purpo.ses  of  manufacturing  ;  while  in  a  remarkable  proportion  of 
new  establishments  main  shafts  are  unknown  from  the  start,  their 
place  being  taken  by  incon.spicuous  and  inexpensive  electric  wires. 
The  present  conditions  fulfil  many  of  the  predictions  made  five  or 
more  years  ago  by  enthusiastic  manufacturers  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, which  were  then  looked  upon  amongst  conservative 
manufacturers  and  engineers,  with  few  exceptions,  as  over-san- 
guine or  even  visionary.  The  overwhelming  unanimity  of  favor- 
able opinion  which  is  now  shown  by  those  who  have  had  a  real 
experience  in  the  use  of  electrical  powei"-equipment  for  general 
])ower  pui'poses  iii  manufacturing  establishments,  will  even  sur- 
prise some  of  the  electrical  jirofession  who  have  not  kept 
account  of  this  development.  While  1  have  been  willing  to 
accept  to  a  certain  extent  the  theoretical  deductions  upon  the 
question,  of  which  many  have  been  so  fond,  I  have  endeavored 
for  several  years  past  to  keep  records  of  actual  results  with  elec- 
trical factory  equipments  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  real 
facts.  In  this  paper  I  purpose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  more 
recent  results,  and  to  give  at  tlie  same  time  a  res^ime  of  the  views 
held  in  a  number  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments 
where  experience  has  been  had  with  electrical  transmission  and 
distribution  of  power.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
establishments  electric  power-transmission  has  been  used  side 
by  side  witii  the  mechanical  transmission  of  power  from  the 
prime  mover  to  the  operating  machinery.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  deal  specially  with  the  conditions  which  exist  in 
establishiuents  owning  and  operating  their  own  complete  and 
indej^endent  jjower  plant,  and,  moreover,  that  I  have  excluded 
from  consideration  all  data  relating  to  electric  transmission- 
plants  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  (^f  the  electrical 
companies.      There  are  half   a  dozen   such  plants,  several   of 
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whieh  are  very  large,  from  which  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained,  but  these  must  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
"  show  plants."  I  have  tliei-efore  confined  myself  to  the  results 
obtained  in  plants  which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  elec- 
trical manufacturing  industries. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  subject,  let  me  pre.sent  typi- 
cal lists  of  manufacturing  concerns  which  are  using  electrical  ap- 
paratus in  place  of  shafts  and  belts.  Some  of  these  are  using 
electric  wires  to  carry  all  of  their  power  from  the  engine  room 
to  the  point  of  use,  while  others  are  in  a  transition  or  experi- 
mental stage,  and  are  using  main  shafts  and  belts  to  transmit  a 
portion  of  their  power  and  electric  wires  to  carry  the  remainder. 
In  nearly  every  establishment  which  has  a  plant  in  the  latter 
stage,  the  service  by  electricity  is  being  increased  and  the  shaft 
and  belt  transmission  is  being  curtailed. 

I  submit  a  typical  list  of  ten  concerns  owning  plants  with 
over  500  horsepower  capacity  in  electric  motors  in  their  power 
equipments  : 

Ohio  Steel  Company. 

Johnson  Company. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

Cambria  Iron  Company. 

A.  &  P.  Koberts  Company. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Westinghouse  Machine  Companv. 

Whitman  &  Barnes. 

Silver  Springs  Bleaching  and  Dyeing  Company. 

Several  of  the  plants  included  in  this  list  are  using  over 
1,000  horse-power  in  capacity  of  electric  motors. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  list  is  largely  made  up  of  concerns 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  which  consequently  manu- 
facture a  heavy  and  birlky  product.  That  the  majority  of  the 
list  is  made  up  of  such  concerns  is  partly  duo  to  the  large 
amounts  of  power  required  by  these  industries  and  jjartly  to 
tlie  fact  that  product  of  the  character  concerned  does  not  lend 
itself  to  convenient  or  economical  handling  in  the  shop  when 
the  common  methods  of  power  distribution  are  used,  while 
electrical  power-devices  allow  the  disposition  to  bo  made  in  the 
shop  which  will  give  the  most  convenient  and  economical  hand- 
ling of  the  product  while  it  is  passing  throu;^h  the  processes  of 
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manufacture.  Electrical  power-arraugeiuents  are  equally  cou- 
veuient  and  efficieut  whatever  may  be  the  shop  arraugement, 
and  they  lend  themselves  to  many  desirable  shop  arrangements 
which  cannot  be  approximated  where  the  old  style  inflexible 
systems  of  distribution  are  in  use.  The  electric  motor  and  the 
electric  wire  may  be  used  just  as  efficiently  under  the  conditions 
required  for  economical  handling  of  the  work  in  a  steel  mill  or 
locomotive  works  as  in  an  agricultural  works,  a  spinning  mill,  a 
wholesale  drug  factory,  a  printing  establishment,  or  a  general 
manufacturing  establishment. 

The  list  given  above  might  be  considerably  enlarged  ;  and  if 
we  included  establishments  which  have  thron-u  aside  their  old 
power  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of 
electrical  power  generated  at  a  more  or  less  distant  water- 
power,  the  lisb  could  be  greatly  extended. 

The  following  is  a  typical  list  of  ten  concerns  owning  plants 
with  from  100  to  500  horse  power  capacity  in  electric  motors 
in  their  power  equipments  : 

Wells  tt  French  Company,  cars,  etc.,  Chicago. 

Crane  <fe  Breed  Manufacturing  Company,  supplies,  Cincinnati. 

Deeriug  Harvester  Company,  agricultural  machinery,  Chicago. 

National  CsLsh  Register  Company,  cash  registers,  etc.,  Dayton. 

Wm.  Whai-ton,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  street  railway  track,  Philadelphia. 

Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  locomotives,  Dunkirk. 

Parry  Manufacturing  Company,  carriages,  etc ,  Indianapolis. 

Aultman  &  Taylor  Macliinery  Company,  boilers,  Mansfield. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  manufacturing  druggists,  Detroit. 

Stanley  Works,  hardware,  New  Britain. 

This  list,  which  includes  only  concerns  of  general  reputation, 
I  have  chosen  in  order  to  illustrate  the  wide  range  of  products 
which  are  manufactured  by  electrically  driven  machinery.  The 
list  could  be  readily  increased  in  length  to  a  degree  which  I  am 
sure  would  quite  astonish  nearly  all  who  listen  to  this  paper. 
Let  me  add  that  in  each  concern  represented  on  the  list  the 
electrical  apparatus  is  used  for  general  power  service  in  the 
establishment  {i.e.,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  peculiar  branch  of 
the  power  service,  such,  for  instance,  as  crane  service'. 

I  might  extend  mv  lists  in  number  by  giving  separate  lists  of 
concerns  in  typical  industries,  sucli  as  printing  and  publishing 
establishments,  iron  industries,  car  shops,  agricultural  works, 
etc. ;  but  what  has  preceded  will  doubtless  give  a  sufficient  view 
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of  the  quite  wido-spread  use  of  electric  power  for  general  factorv 
purposes,  and  I  will  pass  at  once  to  the  results  which  have  been 
derived  from  electrical  shop  transmissions  where  they  have  been 
in  use. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  a  comparison  between  me- 
chanical and  electrical  distribution  of  power  in  manufacturing 
establishments  by  which  the  advantages  of  one  or  the  other  are 
to  be  determined  are  : 

A.  Comparative  first  cost. 

n.  Comparative  operating  advantages,  determined  from  expe- 
rience derived  from  actual  service. 

1.  Annual  expense  for  fuel. 

2.  Annual  expense  for  attendance. 

3.  Anunal  expense  for  i-ejjairs. 

4.  Frequency  and  duration  of  breakdowns,  and  extent  of 
the  whole  plant  which  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  failure 
of  any  part. 

5.  Convenience,  as  it  affects  the  extent  of  floor  space  occu- 
pied by  machinery. 

6.  Convenience,  as  it  affects  the  handling  of  product  at  the 
machines  and  to  or  from  the  machines,  and  the  amount  of 
product  put  thi'ough  the  machines. 

7.  Safety. 

8.  Cleanliness.  « 
I  will  take  these  points  up  in  their  order. 

A — COMPAK-AXrVE    FIRST    COST    OF    ELECTRICAL     AND     OF    MECHANICAL 
.  TltANSMISSIOX. 

In  t/i/?  Crifie  of  a  New  EstaUisJimeiif. — Tlie  first  cost  of  electrical 
transmission  within  the  confines  of  a  manufacturing- establish- 
ment which  has  its  own  independent  and  complete  power  plant 
is  nearly  always  considerably  greater  than  the  first  cost  of  me- 
chanical transmission,  such  as  by  gears  and  shafting,  belts  and 
shafting,  or  ropes  and  shafting.  In  each  case  the  steam  plant  is 
required.  In  the  electrical  equipment  the  required  parts,  in 
addition  to  steam  plant,  are  electrical  generators,  electrical 
wiring,  electric  motors.  These  are  considerably  more  costly 
under  ordinary  conditions  than  belts  and  shafts  or  other  me- 
chanical transmitters,  even  if  we  acknowledge  an  advantage  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  electrical  plant  which  permits  a  reduction 
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of  the  total  capacity  of  the  steam  plaut  when  electrical  trans- 
mission is  used. 

The  electrical  equipment  being,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
more  costly,  it  must  make  sufficient  annual  savings  to  pay  a  profit 
on  its  extra  first  cost,  or  it  has  no  reason  for  its  existence. 

In  the  Cum  of  an  Edahluhed  Concern. — The  considerations  of 
the  last  paragraph  apply  with  extreme  force  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
posed change  from  mechanical  to  electrical  transmission  in  an 
established  concern,  as  such  a  change  means,  at  the  best,  the 
abandonment  of  much  operative  transmission  machinery.  In 
some  cases  special  considerations  may  enter,  as  is  shown  later. 

The  possible  savings  are  discussed  below  under  the  respec- 
tive headings  belonging  to  the  following  divisions  of 


B. COMPARATIVE    OPERATING    ADVANTAGES. 

1  and  2.  Annual  Expense  for  Ftiel  and  Attendance. — The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  an  editorial  item  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  technical  journals  nearly  two  years  ago,  puts  the  argument 
upon  these  points  which  favors  electrical  power: 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Messrs. have  derived  to  the 

fullest  extent  the  great  advantages  offered  by  electric  transmis- 
sion ;  they  have  saved  valuable  s^^aces  formerly  occupied  by 
steam  engines,  and  they  have  abolished  to  a  great  extent  the 
losses  due  to  mechanical  transmission.  The  concentration  of  the 
whole  of  the  steam  plant  in  one  compact  space  has  led  to  great 
saving  in  labor,  the  majority  of  the  men  who  formerly  attended 
to  the  scattered  steam  plant  being  drafted  into  other  work.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  thit  large  comj^ound  and  condens- 
ing engines  are  used  with  consequent  economy.  Tlie  central 
station  which  supplies  the  power  has  a  cajjacity  of  1,500  horse- 
power.    ..." 

"At  the  mills  there  Avill   doubtless  be   a  graduid  but 

complete  abandonment  of  isolated  steam  plants,  for  the  pro- 
prietors are  completely  alive  to  the  manifold  advantages  of  con- 
centrating steam  raisers.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  expect  detailed 
costs  of  working,  but  there  appears  to  be  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion with  the  genei-al  performance  of  the  electric  machinery,  and 
a  settled  conviction  that  it  is  the  only  system  which  can  effi- 
ciently supply  jjower  to  scattered  buildings." 

This   argument   seems   to   be    well  supported  by  experience 
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iu  great  mauufarturiui];  establishments  where  Imndreds  or  even 
thousands  of  horse-power  must  be  distributed  over  a  consider- 
able area.  In  the  establishments  of  less  magnitude,  such,  for 
instance,  as  nse  not  exceeding  250  horse-power,  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  very  large  fuel  saving  can  be  shown  In'  the 
electrical  j^lant  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  certainly  no 
appreciable  labor  saving  can  be  shown  iu  the  power  plant. 
These  deductions  aro  supported  by  refex-ence  to  the  experience 
of  a  considerable  number  of  mauufaciuring  establishments,  the 
names  of  which  are  in  most  cases  synonymous  with  success.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  tests  on  any  plant  by 
which  I  could  dirv'ctly  and  exactly  determine  the  saving  in  idle- 
power  losses  which  is  effected  by  changing  from  shaft  and  belt 
to  electric  transmission.  I  have  many  records  of  the  loss  in 
power  cairsed  by  shafts  and  belts,  and  several  manufacturers 
have  been  good  enough  to  give  me  records  of  idle  losses  in  their 
electrical  transmissions.  A  comparison  of  the  records  bears 
out  the  ordinary  contention,  which  has  a  firm  iuductive  founda- 
tion, that  the  idle  losses  are  very  much  less  with  electrical 
transmissions.  This  gives  the  latter  a  decided  advantage  over 
main  shafts  and  belts,  on  the  score  of  economy,  when  a  shop  is 
run  with  portions  shut  down. 

3  and  4.  Annua/,  Expense  for  Repairs,  ami  Frequency  and 
Extent  of  Eaihtres. — Experience  upon  the  relative  expense  for 
repairs  upon  electrical  and  mechanical  transmission,  and  the 
relative  extent  and  duration  of  breakdowns  occurring  with  the 
two  systems  of  transmission,  is  remarkably  favorable  to  the  elec- 
trical transmission. 

Summing  up  the  general  opinion  in  regard  to  the  above  four 
point?  which  is  held  in  manufacturing  establishments  which  are 
using  electric  power,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming feeling  in  favor  of  the  use  of  electrical  transmission 
in  preference  to  the  various  forms  of  mechanical  transmission 
on  the  combined  score  of  economy  of  operation  and  a  reduced 
annoyance  and  expense  through  delays  caused  by  failure  of 
transmission  apparatus. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  information  which  I  have 
obtained  from  tests  or  which  has  been  given  me,  directly  or 
through  correspondence,  by  a  very  considerable  number  of 
establishments.  Quotations  taken  from  my  correspondence  to 
show  the  feeling  of  experienced  users  of   electric   power  are 
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given  in  my  original  paper,  my  choice  of  letters  from  wliicli  to 
make  quotations  being  determined  by  tlie  extent  of  the  electrical 
experience  upon  which  information  given  me  was  founded  and 
the  fulness  of  the  information,  but  I  will  omit  the  quotations 
here.  Few  establislimeuts  have  records  from  which  comijarative 
figures  can  be  obtained,  and  those  which  have  such  figures  are 
seldom  willing  to  have  them  publicly  quoted,  but  the  quotations 
which  I  made  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained.  In  nearly  every  case  for  which  I  have  exact 
figures  a  sufficient  direct  saving  is  shown  to  be  effected  by  the 
electrical  transmission  to  make  large  returns  on  its  greater  first 
cost. 

5  and  6.  Convenience. — Omitting  quotations  and  summing  up 
in  regard  to  points  5  and  6,  as  before,  it  is  the  nearly  universal 
experience  in  establishments  turning  out  a  product  of  bulky  or 
heavy  articles  that  the  electrical  equipment  adds  materially  to 
the  shop  efficiency,  a  result  which  seems  to  be  principally  due 
to  the  convenience  which  it  lends  to  the  arrangement  of  tools 
and  handling  the  work  from  overhead  ;  this  not  only  saves  time 
in  itself,  but  it  also  leads  the  workmen  to  give  better  service. 
In  establishments  where  the  product  is  in  small  articles,  and 
articles  which  must  be  handled  in  a  fixed  manner  and  where 
cleanliness  is  important,  the  electrical  equipment  adds  to  the 
shop  efficiency  more  largely  through  cleanliness.  The  latter 
may  be  a  matter  of  much  impoi'tance,  but  ordinarily  it  is  less 
important  than  is  the  question  of  convenience  to  the  manu- 
factui'er  of  heavy  or  bulky  articles.  The  floor  space  which  can 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  electrical  transmission  through  a  better 
arrangement  of  machinery  is  also  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
establishments  tui'ning  out  bulky  or  heavy  articles. 

7.  Snfrtij. — The  sixperior  position  of  the  electrical  transmis- 
sion with  iv-^spect  to  the  safety  of  workmen  is  evident,  and  it  is 
not  advisable  to  prolong  this  paper  by  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  it  here.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  fire  risk,  it  is 
general  experience  that  an  electrical  plant  properly  installed  is 
perfectly  safe. 

8  Cleanliness. — This  point  has  been  sufficiently  touched  upon 
just  above. 

The  experience  taken  as  a  whole  in  all  the  establishments 
from  which  I  have  been  fortunate  onougii  to  receive  informa- 
tion shows  that  for  plants  using  not  less  than  100  lior.sc-potcer  the 
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electrical  (ratismission  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  and  economical 
that  it  in  a  misfortune  for  a  neiv  manufacturing  fiant,  except  under 
very  exc^'ptional  conditions,  to  he  constructed,  milk  any  lyfje  of  trans- 
mission except  the  electric  It  is  to  be  umlerstootl  that  tlie  electric 
equipment  slioiiUl  be  such  that  crane  motors  can  be  operated 
from  the  <^euerators  and  transmission  wires  which  are  laid  down 
for  tlie  regular  factoi-y  power  distribution,  and,  for  the  best 
results,  the  generator  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
factory  lighting.  These  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  either  a  220- 
volt  continuous-current  system,  using  compound-wound  genera- 
tors, or  b}'  a  properly  designed  j)olyphase  alternating-current 
system.  In  the  average  manufacturing  establishment  the  former 
seems  to  promise  the  best  results,  though  more  experience  with 
the  latter  may  prove  it  to  give  equally  satisfactory  results.  The 
220-volt  continuous-current  plant  allows  the  use  of  220-volt 
incandescent  lamps  connected  directly  between  the  positive  and 
negative  transmission  wires,  or  arc  lamps  may  be  used  in  sets 
of  four. 

The  status  of  electrical  transmission  in  plants  already  built 
and  equipped  with  mechanical  transmission  is  moi-e  complex. 
Establishments  which  turn  out  heavy  products,  such  as  locomo- 
tive works,  engine  works,  boiler  works,  macliine-tool  works, 
iron  mills,  etc.,  profit  so  much  by  electrical  cranes  that  an 
electric  plant  is  an  invaluable  accessory.  It  is  then  a  natural 
step  to  do  away  with,  countershafts  and  belts  running  to  the 
larger  tools,  which  may  be  equipped  for  driving  by  electric 
motors  and  placed  in  more  convenient  positions  with  reference 
to  handling  the  product.  This  change  commonly  results  in  a 
large  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  if  carried  out 
with  caution  and  judgment  is  invariably  satisfactory.  A  some- 
what similar  condition  exists  in  establishments  which  turn  out 
a  bulky  product,  such  as  agricultural  works,  carriage  works,  etc. 
The  convenient  arrangement  of  macliinory  which  may  be  gained 
by  using  electric  motors  adds  materially  to  the  product  that 
can  be  put  through  such  a  shop,  or  largely  reduces  the  trans- 
mission losses  caused  by  quarter-turn  belts,  bevel  gearing,  etc. 
In  the  case  of  a  plant  of  this  fvpe,  upon  which  careful  and  com- 
plete tests  have  lately  been  made  by  two  of  my  students,  it  is 
shown  that  the  actual  saving  of  power,  attendance,  and  repairs 
now  lost  in  great  quarter-turn  belts  and  other  features  usual  in 
the  mechanical  transmission  system  of  a  somewhat  scattered 
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agricultural  works,  would  nearly  pay  the  annual  sum  necessary 
to  cause  a  change  of  the  old  system  into  an  electrical  system  to 
be  profitable  ;  while  additional  convenience  in  the  location  of 
tools,  immunity  from  expensive  stoppages  due  to  injured  belts, 
etc.,  and  the  advantages  of  satisfactory  illumination  gained  from 
the  power  generator  would  give  a  large  margin  of  profit  upon  the 
expense  of  putting  in  the  electrical  plant.  Establishments 
which  turn  out  a  lighter  and  less  bulky  product  gain  less  in 
convenience  from  the  electric  power,  but  there  are  numerous 
industries  in  which  the  cleanliness  resulting  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  shafts  and  belts  is  of  the  gi-eatest  moment.  In  these 
the  electrical  transmission  may  be  made  a  great  money  saver,  as 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  its  users. 

There  are  many  special  conditions  which  make  the  adoption 
of  electrical  transmission  of  advantage  in  established  industries 
where  otherwis3  it  would  not  pay  to  incur  the  expense  involved 
in  a  change  from  an  established  mechanical  transmission  to  a 
new  electrical  transmission.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  an  iso- 
lated building  is  located  at  some  distance  from  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  plant,  the  expense  of  operating  a  separate  staam 
plant  in  that  building,  or  of  conveying  power  to  the  building  by 
piping  steam  from  the  main  plant,  or  by  means  of  mechanical 
transmission,  is  often  several  times  as  great  as  the  total  annual 
cost  of  a  complete  electrical  plant  to  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  total  annual  cost  I  include  interest  and  depreciation,  as 
well  as  fuel,  attendance,  and  repair's.  A  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Another  case,  in  which  the  same  result  obtains,  came  under 
my  observation  recently.  Here  the  establishment  was  a  large 
one,  with  considerable  transmission  losses  (equal  to  nearly 
70  per  cent,  of  the  average  useful  load*,  and  a  considerable 
economy  in  fuel,  attendance,  and  repairs  would  be  effected  by 
replacing  the  mechanical  by  an  electrical  ti-ans mission.  The 
large  expense  involved  justly  deteri-ed  the  proprietors  of  the 
plant  from  entering  upon  the  change.  The  prime-jjower  plant 
of  the  establishment  is  now  found  to  be  too  small  to  carry  the 
maximum  load  of  the  plant  with  late  additions,  while  the  re- 
duced percentage  of  loss,  incident  in  this  case  to  the  electrical 
transmission,  would  enable  the  engines  to  carry  the  load  satis- 
factorily. The  complete  cost  of  a  change  to  the  electrical  trans- 
mission is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost  which  would  be 
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required  in  luaking  tbo  changes  in  the  power  phint  wliich  would 
be  requireil  for  the  purpose  of  adding  an  engine.  These  condi- 
tions being  fully  considered,  and  charging  the  excess  cost,  only, 
to  the  electrical  transmission,  the  latter  would  make  an  annual 
saving  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  works  which  would  well 
repay  for  its  installation.  The  electrical  plant  is  here  placed 
upon  a  basis  which  is  quite  near  its  i)osition  with  respect  to 
new  establishments. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  similar  instances,  but  I  will 
summarize  the  entire  question  as  follows  : 

1.  In  constructing  new  manufacturing  plants,  the  extra  first 
cost  of  a  complete  system  of  electrical  transmission  for  the  works 
is  negligibly  small  (except  under  exceptionable  circumstances) 
compared  with  the  annual  saving  effected  by  its  means  when  its 
advantages  are  properly  utilized. 

2.  In  certain  industries  the  advantages  of  electrical  transmis- 
sion outweigh  the  first  cost  of  making  a  change  from  mechanical 
to  electiical  transmission  in  established  plants,  while  in  many 
plants  where  this  condition  would  not  commonly  exist  the  ar- 
rangement of  buildings  or  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  frequently 
of  a  character  with  reference  to  the  prime  power-plant  which 
places  electrical  transmission  upon  an  advantageous  footing, 
either  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  main  transmission  or  as  a  rival  to 
the  existing  mechanical  transmission. 

There  is  one  more  important  question  which  affects  electrical 
transmission  alone.  Tliat  is  the  question  of  the  subdivision  of 
power  at  the  machinery.  Briefly,  the  following  seems  to  be  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  operated 
plants  with  electrical  power.  All  large  tools  or  machines,  such 
as  use  from  five  to  seven  and  one-half  horse-power  and  over, 
should  be  supplied  with  individual  motors,  while  smaller  tools 
or  machines  requiring  less  power  should  be  grouped  and  driven 
from  motor-driven  shafts.  These  groups  should  ordinarily  be 
arranged  so  that  a  motor  of  not  less  than  from  three  to  five 
horse  power  capacity  is  required,  and  not  more  than  from  ten 
to  fifteen  horse-power.  The  grouping  of  tools,  the  subdivision 
of  power,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  power  of  motors  to  driven 
machinery,  it  may  here  be  said,  is  a  matter  which  can  l)e  given 
only  the  most  general  treatment  as  a  whole,  as  each  industry 
includes  conditions  of  its  own  which  must  be  taken  into  the 
count.     Observation  indicates  that  some  manufacturers  wdio  are 
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using  electrical  power  failed  to  weigli  carefully  the  question  of 
its  subdivision  when  preparing  to  install  their  plant,  and  have 
thereby  lost  much  of  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  electrical  transmission. 

I  want,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  thanks  to  those  among 
the  Society  who  have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  data  or  informa- 
tion. The  subject  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  question 
of  shop  economy  that  it  is  a  very  live  one  for  manufacturers,  and 
it  is  not  yet  exhausted  of  novel  results  ;  and  I  propose  by  another 
year,  if  possible,  to  gather  from  the  recoi'ds  of  certain  plants 
which  are  more  or  less  typical,  and  from  which  I  may  be  able 
to  derive  the  information,  more  exact  data  relating  to  the  econo- 
mies due  to  electrical  power  in  manufacturing  plants.  In  gath- 
ering together  the  data  which  form  the  foundation  of  this  paper 
I  was  forced  to  extend  my  information  by  resort  to  corresj)ond- 
ence,  and  in  some  cases  did  not  receive  much  assistance.  One 
of  my  most  interesting  letters,  which  came  from  a  prominent 
manufacturing  concern,  contains  the  following  reply  to  a  request 
for  information  regarding  the  comparative  exjjense  and  general 
advantages  of  shaft  and  belt  or  electrical  transmission  as  de- 
duced from  the  experience  of  the  concern  : 

"  In  these  days  of  active  competition  we  do  not  feel  it  is  wise 
to  make  public  the  savings  or  advantages  derived  by  introduc- 
ing various  economies." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  decide  from  this  whether  the  expe- 
rience of  the  writer  of  the  letter  has  been  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  electrical  transmission.  As  a  whole,  however,  my  cor- 
respondence showed  a  unanimity  of  experience  in  favor  of  the 
electrical  plant  that  is  quite  remarkable.  It  is  to  be  distinctly 
remembered  that  I  have  dealt  solely  with  the  comjDarative 
advantages  of  transmitting  agents  operated  by  the  same  prime 
mover.  Wherever  electrical  methods  allow  advantage  to  be 
taken  simultaneously  of  the  economies  shown  by  experience  to  lie 
in  the  electrical  distribution  of  power,  and  the  economy  due  to 
the  substitution  of  a  water-power,  more  or  less  distant,  as  prime 
agent,  in  place  of  a  steam  plant  which  is  more  expensive  to 
operate,  the  electrical  plant  must  prove  a  boon  indeed  to  manu- 
facturers. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  5«!/rt>H?H, —Professor  J.icksou  and  myself  seem 
to  have  beeu  browsing  in  the  same  woods  without  either  know- 
ing of  the  other's  presence. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  encouraging  that  we  shouhl  have  reached 
conclusions  so  nearly  identical  in  regard  to  the  most  essential 
points,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that  his  correspondence  with  such 
a  number  of  manufacturers  has  confirmed  the  results  reached 
bv  an  entirely  different  means  of  investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  a  shop 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  machinery  and  buildings 
determine  the  advisability  of  electric  transmission  lo  a  greater 
extent  than  the  amount  of  power  used. 

I  can  think  of  firms  using  less  than  fifty  horse-power  where 
the  introduction  of  electricity  would  be  profitable,  and  of  others 
using  several  hundred  horse-power  where  it  would  not. 

I  believe  also  that  on  many  machines  individual  motors  as 
small  as  two  or  even  one  horse-power  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, and  that  we  do  not  realize  the  full  benefits  of  electrical 
transmission  until  we  get  rid  of  shafting  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

When  a  change  from  mechanical  to  electrical  transmission 
would  involve  a  large  expense,  the  transition  can  be  made  grad- 
ually. Let  it  be  resolved  to  use  electricity  in  all  extensions  or 
wherever  changes  are  made  in  the  plant,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  problem  will  have  solved  itself. 

Mr.  George  I.  Borhtcood. — As  a  member  has  remarked  on  the 
silence  of  those  who  favor  belt  transmission  instead  of  electri- 
cal transmission  for  general  factory  purposes,  I  am  sure  it  is 
time  something  was  said  on  the  at  present  unpopular  side  of 
this  question.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  admire  the 
degree  of  mechanical  excellence  and  efficiency  attained  by  up- 
to-date  electrical  transmissions  as  much  as  anybody  else  does. 
Nor  do  I  question  the  mechanical  possibility  of  using  electrical 
transmissions  for  nearly  all  places  and  purposes  which  other 
methods  of  transmitting  power  have  hei'etofore  satisfied.  Hith- 
erto the  electrical  enthusiast  has  confined  his  energies  to  sub- 
stantiating what  I  have  just  admitted  by  exhibiting  all  kinds  of 
machinery  in  all  sorts  of  places  in  connection  with  a  motor  and 
electric  wire. 
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But  the  electrician  is  now  adopting  another  course.  Having 
proved  the  mechanical  possibilities  of  electrical  transmissions, 
he  now  assumes  that  no  other  kind  of  transmission  will  do  here- 
after excepting  the  kind  he  is  interested  in  A  wave  of  electri- 
cal eutluisiasm  has  swept  over  the  world.  The  feeling  is  that 
anything  that  can  possibly  be  done  electrically  must  forthwith 
be  done  electrically,  regardless  of  cost ! 

My  feeling  is  that  power  transmission  is  a  many-sided  subject ; 
that  electrical  transmission,  being  generally  the  most  expensive 
to  install  of  all  methods  and  frequently  being  the  most  expen- 
sive to  operate  per  unit  of  power  produced,  especiall}-  in  the 
smaller  installations — my  feeling  is  that  electrical  transmission 
of  power  is  not  of  that  universal  importance  which  promoters 
would  have  us  believe  it  to  be.  For  some  places  electricity  has 
collateral  advantages  which  warrant  its  choice,  but  in  other 
places  its  use  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  in- 
creased cost  of  attendance.  I  have  seen  some  large  installa- 
tions of  electrical  power  transmissions  which  were  liandliug 
machinery  for  making  wire.  They  worked  fairly  well.  But  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  outfit  and  repairs  and  wasted  time  owing 
to  shut-downs  have  operated  to  place  two  such  companies  in 
the  hands  of  receivers.  Perhaps  these  installations  could  have 
been  made  more  cheaply  by  some  one  else,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
they  could  liave  been ;  but  the  point  is  that  shafting  and  belt 
transmissions  are  and  have  been  doing  this  work  very  well  in 
the  past,  and  why  should  one  abandon  them  for  the  expensive 
and  uncertain  electrical  drive  ? 

I  take  issue  with  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  cites  on  page  1051  several 
advantages  of  electrical  transmissions.  Ho  quotes  eight  points 
of  advantage.  All  but  two  of  those  considerations  are  opposed 
to  the  electrical  method.  I  think  that  considerations  Number  5 
and  Number  6  are  oftentimes  sufficient  excuses  for  the  adoption 
of  electricity.  The  other  six  points  are  generally  far  more 
likely  to  compel  its  rejection  in  favor  of  belts  or  ropes  and 
shafting. 

Mr.  George  li.  Stefson. — In  order  to  continue  the  consistency 
of  my  position  of  last  year— I  believe  I  was  coupled  up  with  my 
friend  who  has  just  spoken — that  it  was  well  to  go  slow  in  this 
matter  of  changing,  I  can  hardly  see  why  the  conditions  have 
not  got  to  be  judged  individually.  In  the  case  of  tlie  smaller 
tools  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  work  I  can  hardly  con- 
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ceive  bow  electricity  can  be  applied.  I  kuow  that  in  a  manu- 
factory witli  which  I  have  beeu  connecteil,  employing  approxi- 
mately 350  men  and  with  more  tlian  a  thousand  machines  using 
loss  than  a  hundred  horse-power — I  do  not  see  how  you  could 
subdivide  electricity  to  work  witli  the  economy  which  was  being 
obtained  by  the  other  method.  In  the  company  with  whicli  I  am 
at  present  we  own  something  over  100  motors  and  let  them. 
They  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  more  than  a  square  mile, 
and  there  is  no  question,  if  any  gentleman  hei-e  should  come  to 
my  town  and  ask  what  he  should  do  as  regards  the  installation 
of  250wer  for  anj"  plant  up  to  25  horse-power,  I  should  say  that 
he  better  hire  it  of  us,  and  I  should  try  to  convince  him  that 
that  was  a  fact.  There  is  an  important  field  where  electrical 
woi'k  is  used  also  in  furnishing  power  to  j^eople  using  three  to 
five  horse-power  at  a  rate  which  competes  quite  favorably  with 
the  manufacturers  who  have  to  use  100  horse-power  or  less 
and  pay  an  engineer  and  cannot  use  coal  economically.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  might  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  transmis- 
sion over  an  area  something  like  the  Schenectady  Works,  where 
thev  cover  a  number  of  acres  and  have  a  number  of  difierent 
shops,  ought  to  be  by  means  of  an  electric  plant.  There  you 
can  install  a  larger  engine  which  would  work  with  a  larger 
economy  and  transmit  to  the  different  shops,  saving  the  time  of 
your  fireman  and  engineer  at  those  shops,  and  there  the  prob- 
lem would  probably  be  settled  in  favor  of  one  large  installation. 
But  when  you  come  to  the  smaller  manufacturers,  where  they 
are  cutting  their  power  into  very  small  units,  it  is  a  question 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  entirely  on  the  other  side,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  that  work  electrically  in  an  economi- 
cal way.  I  believe  that  the  belts  and  rope  drives  will  run  for  some 
time  on  that  sort  of  work.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how 
much  work  can  be  done  with  a  four  or  five  horse-power  motor  in 
an  ordinary  machine  shop.  A  year  ago  there  was  a  boiler  explo- 
sion in  our  city,  and  quite  a  large  machine  shop  was  thrown  out 
of  commission  on  that  account,  and  I  installed  a  7.^  horse-power 
motor  directly  on  their  shaft,  they  losing  only  one  day's  time 
for  the  installation  of  the  motor.  They  were  employing  12  or  15 
men,  and  had  some  quite  heavy  tools.  It  is  a  very  large  tool 
that  takes  a  five  horse-power  motor  to  do  its  work.  I  believe 
there  are  two  things  which  might  be  considered  settled  now ; 
one  is  the  condition  that  prevails  in  Schenectady.     I  do  not 
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doubt  but  that  their  decision  is  correct.  The  Waltham  watch 
factory  will  probably  live  quite  a  number  of  years  before  they 
have  au  electric  in.stallation  at  the  end  of  every  machine.  Be- 
tween those  two  points  practice  will  oscillate. 

Mi\  Dugald  C.  Jackson* — 'Ibis  discussion  requires  but  little 
reply,  as  the  points  raised  are  already  covered  with  reasonable 
completeness  in  the  paper.  I  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Ben- 
jamin that  each  manufacturer  should  attempt  to  make  a  gradual 
change  to  electrical  power.  Unless  such  a  change  is  made  iiuder 
proper  advice  and  with  a  continued  view  to  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  final  ^yhole,  the  result  may  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
When  carried  out  in  the  proper  manner,  however,  the  change 
almost  always  results  in  decided  advantage. 

A  complete  reply  to  Mr.  Kockwood's  remarks  rests  in  the 
facts  of  experience.  The  question  under  discussion  is  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  "  electrical  enthusiasts,"  but  has  passed  into  tlie 
realms  of  tried  practice.  Actual  experience  in  numerous  estab- 
lishments has  shown  that  each  of  the  requirements  for  shop- 
power  distributions  which  are  cited  on  page  1051  are  fulfilled 
satisfactorily  by  the  electrical  power,  the  last  four  to  an  extent 
unthought  of  with  mechanical  transmissions,  and  the  first  four  to 
au  extent  which  equals  or  betters  tho  performance  of  the  me- 
chanical methods.  This  ia  the  simple  record  of  experience,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  paper.  The  answer 
to  the  question  of  established  industries — Will  the  increased 
investment  pay  ? — depends  on  local  conditions.  In  a  plant  about 
to  be  established  there  can  now  be  little  doubt. 


■  AutUiir's  closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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No.  747—133. 

Steam  distribuliou  at  early  cut-off. 

3Ir.  E.  J.  Anastrong. — For  several  years  past  the  writer  lias 
had  somewhat  exceptional  opportunity  to  note  the  economical 
performance — as  shown  upon  the  test  floor — of  a  line  of  simple 
high-speed  automatic  engines  ranging  from  9  to  21  inches  in  cyl- 
inder diameter,  and  from  10  to  18  inches  stroke.  A  constant 
reaching  after  better  results  has  developed  and  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  tliat  the  steam  distribution  usual  in  this  type  of  engine 
is  capable  of  some  improvement.  All  engines  of  this  class  with 
which  the  writer  is  acquainted,  carry  their  initial  pressure  as 
nearly  to  boiler  pressure  as  they  can,  throughout  their  entire 
range,  from  no  load  to  latest  cut-off,  and  as  evidence  of  the 
importance  generally  ascribed  to  this  feature,  so  good  an  authority 
as  Mr.  F.  H.  Ball,  in  the  closing  sentence  of  a  paper  presented  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  maintained  that  the  prevention 
of  wire-drawing  at  early  points  of  cut-off  is  a  matter  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  neglected,  even  for  the  sake  of  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost.  Judging  merely  by  the  indicator  cards  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  would  seem  true,  but  tlie  accumulated  evidence 
of  actual  duty  trials  forces  a  quite  different  conclusion.  One  of 
the  first  points  noted  by  the  writer,  when  beginning  the  series  of 
tests  referred  to,  was  the  fact  that  the  duty  curves  made  at  differ- 
ent boiler  pressures  from  a  particular  engine,  always  crossed  each 
other  when  plotted  upon  the  same  sheet  (Fig.  388) ;  that  is,  the 
actunl  water  consumption  per  horse-power  was  always  lower  at 
say  80  ]iounds  boiler  pressure  than  it  was  at  100  pounds,  up  to  a 
certain  load  where  they  became  equal ;  at  larger  loads  the  higher 
pressure  bein^,  of  course,  the  more  economical.     It  may  be  well 

♦Presented  at  the  Hartford  meeting  (May,  1897)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineer?,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XVIII.  of  tlie  Transactions. 
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to  state  that  this  might  uot  be  well  shown  with  curves  plotted  iu 
the  usual  way,  but  if  the  Willans  curve  is  employed,  plotting 
total  water  per  hour  instead  of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
this  crossing  of  the  lines  and  many  other  questions  are  made 
more  clear.  The  first  suggestion  was  that  leakage  was  taking  place, 
and  after  this  had  been  proven  not  to  be  the  reason,  cylinder 
condensation  seemed  to  explain  it.     It  was  noticed  that  although 
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the  point  where  the  curves  crossed  was  at  a  considerable  load — 
something  like  one-third  of  the  rated  power  of  the  engine,  and 
later  in  a  small  than  in  a  large  engine — yet  the  lower  curve  came 
back  up  to  the  higher  at  friction  load.  This  seemed  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  friction  cards  were  much  alike  at 
the  different  pressures,  the  compression  being  about  equal  to  the 
liigher  boiler  pressure  in  both  cases,  so  tliat  the  temperature 
range  was  about  the  same.  Further  experiment  showed  that  a 
friction  card  with  a  lower  initial  pressure  gave  a  lower  water 
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rate,  aud  bj  degrees  it  became  apparent  that  for  loads  less  t!i;iu 
at  the  poiut  where  the  curves  crossed,  the  best  steam  distiibiilion 
would  be  the  same  for  all  boiler  pressures.  The  theorj  was  then 
evolved  that  for  any  particular  eugine  there  is  a  curve  which  may 
be  described  most  easily  by  assuming  that  the  eugiue  was  tested  at 
several  loads  with  various  iuitial  pressures.  Then  for  each  load 
there  would  be  found  a  certain  initial  pressure  which  would  carry 
that  particular  load  with  better  ecouomy  than  either  a  higher  or 
lower  initial  pressure.  Superimposing  the  cards  obtained  at  the 
various  loads  and  most  advantageous  pressures  and  drawing  a 
curve  through  the  points  of  cut-off,  would  produce  a  diagram 
which  may  be  represented  by  Fig.  389.  Then  the  total  range  of  the 
engine  from  friction  to  maximum  load  would  be  most  economically 


covered  by  the  steam  distribution  indicated  in  Fig.  390.  This  the- 
ory is  so  plausible  that  it  may  be  misleading.  Really  the  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  388  can  hardly  be  represented  by  a  line.  Any  point 
on  the  line  would  have  to  be  found  as  the  lowest  point  in  a  rather 
flat  curve;  and  a  belt  or  zone  as  shown  in  Fig.  391,  and  within 
which  the  point  of  cut-off  .should  lie,  would  be  more  practicnl.  No 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  desired  steam 
distribution  with'a  single  valve,  as  evidenced  by  Fig.  391,  in  which 
the  cards  are  from  actual  practice  ;  and  it  was  of  course  accom- 
plished by  making  the  lead  negative  at  early  cut-off,  the  good 
results  at  light  loads  being  at  once  apparent.  The  more  nearly 
constant  compression  brought  about  by  this  change  permits 
smaller  clearance,  and  this,  in  turn,  brings  about  later  exhaust 
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closure.  Another  complicating  feature  is  that  there  seems  to  1)6 
a  relation  in  some  way  between  the  point  of  exhaust  closure  and 
the  etfect  of  entrained  water  upon  economy.  At  any  rate,  with 
reduced  initial  pressure,  the  tests  became  more  reliable  in  the 
sense  that  they  could  be  more  clo.sely  duplicated,  and  the  bad 
effect  of  entrained  water  became  less.  Of  course  the  wire-draw- 
ing would  have  some  effect  to  dry  the  steam,  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  a  portion  of  the  difference,  but  hardly  for  all  of  it ; 
getting  the  water  out  of  the  cylinder  more  effectively  seems  to  be 
a  factor.  This  bad  effect  of  water  at  light  loads  is  very  pei-plex- 
ing  as  well  as  serious.  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
that  entrained  water,  in  any  usual  quantity,  has  any  effect  upon 
the  economy  of  a  high-speed  engine  working  at  one-quarter  cut- 
off or  later  ;  but  at  light  loads,  and  particularly  with  early  exhaust 


closure  and  high  compression,  the  bad  effect  is  very  marked. 
Under  sucli  conditions  he  has  noted  an  increase  in  steam  con- 
sumption as  high  as  eight  times  the  actual  amount  of  water  in- 
troduced. Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  water 
is  swept  oiit  of  the  cylinder  each  stroke  by  the  more  energetic 
exliaust  of  large  loads,  and  accumulates  from  stroke  to  stroke 
with  light  loads,  when  the  exhaust  is  light  and  the  exhaust  closure 
early.  If  so,  does  this  water  receive  heat  from  the  incoming 
steam,  and  give  it  out  again  to  the  exhaust  ?  If  the  accumulated 
water  is  blown  into  spray  by  the  inrushing  steam  it  would  seem 
possible  that  this  might  result — else  how  could  such  inci-eased 
water  consumption  be  caused  by  it?  This  bad  effect  of  entrained 
water  complicates  the  predicting  of  water  rates  at  light  loads  very 
greatly  and  also  makes  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  consistent  results 
in  making  comparative  tests.     The  writer  has  known  the  friction 
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watei'  rate  of  a  100  liorse-jiower  engine  to  be  lowered  nearly  10  per 
cent,  bj  slightly  opening  a  valve  draining  the  steam  chest.  The 
water  so  allowed  to  dribble  out  not  being  one-sixth  of  the  total 
saving.  In  view  of  the  general  complexity  of  the  problem  the 
writer  does  not  feel  able  to  place  before  the  Society  any  tests  or 
other  exact  data,  for  no  single  test  seems  of  much  value  in  this 
problem  ;  neither  does  it  seem  best  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  saving  to  be  derived.  To  carry  out  the  scheme 
properly  involves  many  other  changes,  which  all  have  a  good 
effect,  perhaps  greater  than  change  in  initial  pressure. 

What  experience  can  the  members  present  in  discussion  upon 
this  subject  ? 

No.  747—134. 
Tests  of  the  efficieni'v  of  the  bicycle. 

Mr.  Jno.  G.  D.  Made. — The  writer  has  had  opportunity,  during 
his  professional  work,  to  make  a  somewhat  extended  sei-ies  of 
experiments  upon  the  bicycle  as  a  machine,  and  aims  to  present 
in  the  present  paper  a  preliminary  report  of  the  investigation. 
While  much  of  this  information,  and  in  a  very  much  more  ex- 
tended scale,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  best  manufacturers,  yet 
the  fact  that  it  is  for  such  persons  a  species  of  proprietary  knowl- 
edge renders  it  difficult  or  unwise  for  them  to  make  it  public,  and 
for  these  reasons  the  literature  of  engineering  contains  very  little 
published  material  on  these  questions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  look  briefly  at  the  bicycle  as  a 
machine,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  have  brought  many  and  great 
changes  in  its  design.  The  early  80's  saw  the  advent  of  the  high 
wheel,  known  as  the  ordinary,  but  the  modern  wheel  has  almost 
nothing  of  the  old  wheel  except  the  features  which  gave  it  a  foot- 
hold upon  existence,  which  were  its  rubber  tires  and  its  ball  bear- 
ing;. The  firsl  safeties  often  weighed  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
pounds  and  their  sprockets  and  cliains  were  similar  to  those  used 
on  agi-icultural  implements;  but  the  process  of  evolution  and 
survival  has  left  little  to  be  desired  from  many  points  of  view, 
since  the  weight  has  been  reduced  until  farther  reduction  seems 
unnecessary,  and  the  strength  and  durability,  which  allow  great 
speed  with  small  efi'ort,  are  realizations  of  the  dreams  of  the  old 
riders. 

In  the  present  article,  the  total  efficiency  of  the  bicycle  will  be 
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treated,  together  with  the  experimental  results  on  the  efficieucy 
of  sprocket  wheels  of  different  size,  and  at  another  time  will  be 
given  the  results  of  experiments  upon  chains,  tires,  size  of  balls, 
shape  and  position  of  ball  races,  multicycles,  speed-gears,  and 
methods  of  driving  other  than  by  chain. 

In  the  experiments  on  total  efScieucy  a  method  has  been 
adopted  which  places  the  bicycle  as  nearly  as  possible  under 
riding  Conditions,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  392. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  10-inch  I-beam  planed  smooth  on 
top,  and  adjusted  perfectly  level ;  a  rectangular  frame  C,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  392 ;  a  pulley  P,  weights  and  scales. 

The  handle  bar  is  firmly  secured  so  that  both  wheels  shall  be 


in  the  same  plane  and  the  bicycle  raoiinted  upon  (he  beam  with 
the  frame  C  attached  to  the  seat  part.  This  frame  is  bound  to 
the  rear  forks,  and  extends  below  the  beam,  having  a  slielf  D 
attached  to  its  lower  end,  extending  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  beam  a  distance  of  36  inches. 

A  load  of  150  pounds  in  lead  is  placed  upon  the  shell  D,  which 
will  maintain  the  bicycle  in  an  upright  position  and  allow  it  to 
roll  along  the  beam,  which  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
measurable  flexure.  Attached  to  each  end  of  the  rear  axle  is  a 
wire  A,  these  wires  being  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  yoke  F,  from 
the  centre  of  which  a  horizontal  steel  music  wire  runs  over  the 
pulley  P,  and  carries  the  weight  M. 

The  pulley  P  has  its  eflBciency  determined  for  different  weights. 
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and  a  curve  plotted,  from  wliich  the  pull  on  the  wire  ^1.  necessary 
to  raise  a  known  weight  J/,  may  be  read  directly. 

One  of  the  cranks  is  set  about  10  degrees  above  the  forward 
horizontal  position,  and  a  scale  pan  K  suspended  from  the 
middle  of  its  pedal.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  10  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  horizontal  jiositiou  of  the  crank  its  effective  radius 
does  not  vary  one  per  cent,  and  may  be  considered  as  constant 
during  that  period  of  rotation. 

The  bicycle  has  now  been  transformed  into  a  hoisting  machine 
for  raising  the  known  weight  M  by  a  weight  api)lied  to  the  pedal, 
and  the  method  of  testing  is  that  commonly  employed  in  testing 
the  efficiency  of  pulley  blocks,  which  admits  of  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  diflferent  quantities  entering  the  experiment. 

The  condition  under  which  the  bicj'cle  is  placeil  by  this  method 
is  that  of  a  rider  of  150  pounds  sitting  upright  and  propelling 
himself  by  shifting  his  weight  from  the  saddle  to  tiie  ]iedal,  the 
equilibrium  being  maintained  in  the  experiment  by  shifting  the 
weight  remaining  on  7>  in  a  direction  away  from  the  loaded 
pedal,  and  as  the  pedal  weight  is  taken  from  D,  a  constant  total 
load  is  maintained  on  the  machine. 

This  method  is  satisfactory  in  practice,  for  when  raising  M  by 
five  pounds,  less  than  one-half  ounce  added  to  the  pedal  weight 
is  sufficient  to  change  the  bicycle  from  a  condition  of  balance  to 
that  of  moving  forward  at  an  uniform  speed. 

All  measurements  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
it  is  especially  necessaiy  that  the  beam  should  be  level  and  each 
wheel  in  perfect  balance.  The  circumference  of  the  tire  is  deter- 
mined by  rolling  the  bicycle  along  a  smooth  track  with  its  load  of 
150  pounds,  and  measuring  the  distance  travelled  for  one  revolu- 
tion, this  distance  being  determined  by  observing  when  a  fine 
mark  upon  the  tire  shall  be  vertically  under  the  centre  of  the 
axle,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  revolution. 

The  total  efficiency  of  the  bicycle  may  now  be  determined  as 
follows : 

A  =r  circumference  of  tire. 

B  =  circumference  of  centre  of  pedal  pin. 

Ji  =  ratio  of  large  to  small  sprocket. 

P  =z  weight  on  pedal. 

Jif  =  weight  on  wire  divided  by  efficiency  of  pulley. 

iotal  einciency  =      „  p — 
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The  results  for  each  wheel  are  jilotteil,  giving  a  curve  in  which 
the  ordinates  represent  per  cent,  efficiency,  and  the  abscissas  the 
gross  weight  raised  at  the  corresponding  efficiency. 

The  efficiency  cuiTe  for  bicycle  No.  1  is  shown  by  the  full  liue 
in  Fig.  393,  Ko.  1  being  a  bicycle  of  1897  model,  having  ground 
bearings,  and  representing  the  best  practice  iu  bicycle  construc- 
tion. 

Bicycle  No.  2  is  a  medium  grade  wheel,  and  its  curve  is  shown 
in  Fig.  393  by  the  dash  line. 
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Bicycle  No.  3,  the  curve  of  which  is  shown  by  the  dot  and  dash 
line,  was  j^urposely  selected  as  being  a  cheaply  constructed  wheel, 
having  in  fact  notliiug  but  its  low  price  to  recommend  it. 

These  three  curves  represent  the  efficiency  of  the  three  bicycles 
by  a  method  which  it  is  believed,  when  carefully  applied,  will 
give  results  of  tlie  gi-eatest  precision  and  definitely  indicate  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  bicycles  under  the  conditions  found  in 
actual  service. 

The  weight  21  of  15  pounds  may  be  roughly  taken  to  represent 
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tbe  eflfort  iet|uired  to  propel  a  liiler  of  the  assumed  weight  up  a 
grade  of  one  foot  in  twelve. 

Size  of  Sprockets. 

In  determining  the  comparative  efficiency  of  sprockets  of 
different  size,  the  bicycle  was  inverted,  and  the  frame  securely 
attached  to  the  floor. 

A  method  similar  to  that  employed  in  determining  total  effi- 
ciency was  used.  A  thin  steel  band  had  one  end  attached  to  the 
tire,  the  other  end  carrying  a  Aveight  which  was  raised  by  the 
band  being  wound  upon  the  tire,  a  second  weight  being  hung 
from  a  scale  pan  attached  to  the  pedal  as  in  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, whence  the  efiiciency  of  the  portion  of  the  mechanism  trans- 
mitting the  power  can  be  calculated  as  before. 

A  long  series  of  readings  were  taken  with  the  same  large 
sprocket  with  seven,  eight,  and  nine  tooth  sprockets  on  the  rear, 
and  with  pedal  weights  varying  from  two  to  fifty  pounds. 

The  average  efficiencies  in  each  case  were  as  follows  : 

7-tooth 89.7 

8-tootli 91 .5 

9-tootb 93.4 

This  shows  the  S-tooth  to  have  98.9  per  cent,  of  the  efiiciency 
of  the  9-tooth,  and  the  7-tooth  to  have  96  per  cent,  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  9-tooth  sprocket,  other  conditions  being  equal. 

In  actual  service,  however,  the  largest  rear  sprocket  which  the 
required  gear  ratio  wUl  allow,  is  to  be  preferred,  from  its  better 
wearing  qualities  due  to  the  smaller  chain  pressure  upon  the 
teeth  and  reduced  pressure  on  the  bearings. 

Have  any  of  the  members  data  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
bicycle  as  a  machine? 

Prof.  TL  C.  Carj^enfer. — lu  connection  with  the  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  Mack,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  experimenting  has  been  done  the  past  year  on  the  subject  of 
bicycle  efiiciency  in  the  laboratories  of  Sibley  College.  The 
method  adopted  for  determining  the  friction  of  the  chain  was 
almost  identical  with  that  described  by  Mr.  Mack,  l)ut  for  test- 
ing the  bicycle  under  running  conditions  an  apparatus  was 
designed  so  that  the  bicycle  could  be  tested  when  the  wheels 
were  moving  at  any  speed.  Tlie  arrangement  for  the  test  is 
shown   in  Fig.  394:.     The  Incyclc    was   driven   by  power  which 
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was  measured  by  a  dynamometer  A.  The  power  transmitted 
throngb  the  machine  was  measured  by  a  Prony  brake,  F,  con- 
nected to  tlie  friction  wheel  C,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
back  wheel  of  the  bicycle.  The  friction  of  the  Prony  brake  and 
of  the  wheel  ( '  for  diiierent  loads  and  different  speeds  was  de- 
termined accurately  1)y  calibrations,  and  in  this  way  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  results.  The  dynamometer  J  is  shown 
quite  clearly  in  Fig.  39.5  ;  the  instrument  is  of  the  Morin  t3-pe, 
is  made  in  Paris,  and  is  accurate  for  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.     The  results  of  the    test  are  olitained   from   a   diagram 


which  is  drawn  automatically.  By  processes  of  diflerentiatiou 
the  friction  of  the  main  bearings,  the  chain,  the  sprockets,  and 
the  back  wheel  can  be  obtained.  Any  weight  whatever  may  be 
put  on  the  seat  post  F.  The  tension  on  the  chain  may  also  be 
measured. 

The  results  of  tests  of  quite  a  number  of  chains  are  shown  in 
the  diagram.  Fig.  396,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  Morse  chain 
gave  an  efficiency  over  99  per  cent,  in  each  case,  or,  as  the  dia- 
gram shows,  had  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  friction,  while  all  the 
other  chains,  of  which  a  number  were  tested,  had  somewhat 
over  2  per  cent,  of  friction.     The  Morse  chain  is  interesting 
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since  it  shows  an  attempt  to  uso  knife  edfTes  on  hard  steel  plates 
in  place  of  pin  joints. 

Our  tests  with  the  Incyoles  liave  not  profri-pssed  farenouf^li  to 


give  definite  results,  but  sufficient  has  Ijeeu  done  to  show  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  losses  in  well-made  wheels  are  due 
to  the  tire,  the  losses  in  the  tire  generally  running  three  or 
four  times  as  great  as  all  other  losses  combined. 
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Prof.  T/ios.  Gn/i/.—The  tests  which  are  given  in  this  paper 
seem  to  cover  a  very  small  part  of  the  field  which  ought  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  connection  with  the  bicycle  as  a  machine.  A  great 
part  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  propelling  a  bicycle,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Carpenter,  is  due  to  the  tire  undoubt- 
edly. That  will  increase  with  increase  of  speed,  and  therefore 
increase  of  speed  tests  ought  to  be  made.  There  is  another 
element  which  I  should  like  to  see  taken  up,  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  work  which  is  expended  in  racking  the  frame.     As  a 
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Fig.  396. 

rider  propelling  a  bicycle  does  not  give  a  uniform  torque  to  the 
sprocket  of  the  machine,  but  pulls  up  with  his  hands  and  pushes 
down  with  his  feet  alternately  ou  opposite  sides,  there  is,  there- 
fore, a  great  amount  of  work  done  in  distorting  everything — 
outside  of  the  chain  friction,  the  ball-bearing  friction,  which 
is  practically  zero,  and  the  tire  friction,  which  will  be  propor- 
tional, to  some  extent,  to  the  speed. 

Prof.  John  11.  Burr. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  regard 
to  the  results  given  with  the  difl'erent  sizes  of  sprocket  wheels. 
Of  course  a  larger  rear  sprocket  means  a  less  pull  on  the  chain 
and  less  pressure  on  the  chain  pins  and  the  bearings.  But 
there  is  a  practical  limit  here  that  is,  a  limit  to  the  linear  ve- 
locity with  which  the   chain  can  V)e   run  quietly  and   smoothly. 
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This  is  pretty  closely  reacbeil,  I  imagine,  with  a  few  of  the 
wheels  placed  on  the  market  this  year  which  have  a  ten-tooth 
rear  sprocket. 

I  might  say  that  the  apparatus  used  at  Cornell  University,  to 
which  Professor  Carpenter  referred,  is  very  similar  indeed  to 
the  one  which  many  of  ns  have  seen  at  the  works  of  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company,  except  that  instead  of  using  the  Webb 
dynamometer  he  is  using  a  Morin  dynamometer ;  bevond  that  the 
apparatus  is  identical  in  principle  and  very  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  one  used  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  11.  II.  Siqili'c. — In  regard  to  the  point  brought  out  by 
Professor  Gray  about  the  distortion  of  tlie  frame,  I  think  that 
is  very  well  illustrated  by  some  experiences  had  in  Eugland. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  there  to  build  a  very  light  wheel  by 
making  the  frame  of  bamboo,  and  while  it  is  very  light  and 
strong,  it  is  too  elastic,  and  it  is  found,  especially  in  climbing 
grades  or  for  high-speed  work,  that  the  frame  yields  to  the 
efibrts  of  the  rider  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  the 
useful  work.  This  has  led  to  their  general  abandonment. 
Doubtless  this  action  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  steel  frames,  though,  of  course,  not  so  much  as  with  the 
bamboo. 

Prof.  Alhei't  Ki/u/shii/'i/. — I  anticipate  that  the  smaller 
sprocket  wheels  will,  when  tested  with  well-oiled  chains,  show 
higher  efficiencies  than  the  larger  ones.  Si^ch  tests  as  I  have 
made  on  other  kinds  of  mechanism  involving  very  high  pres- 
sures on  well-lubricated  surfaces  at  very  slow  speed,  indicate  in 
many  cases  that  there  is  a  smaller  coefficient  of  friction  at  the 
higher  pressures.  If  we  decrease  the  size  of  the  sjjrocket  wheel 
we  increase  the  tension  of  the  chain  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
But  if  there  is  a  smaller  coefficient  of  friction  at  the  higher 
pressure,  then  the  smaller  sprocket  wheel  ought  to  give  us  the 
greater  efficiency. 

No.  747—135. 

Note  on  an  old  windmill  gearing. 

J//'.  C.  TV.  TLtnt.—The  old  windmill  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  was 
built  in  1746— one  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago.  It  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  although  it 
has  not  been  operated  for  about  twenty  years.     For  about  one 
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hnndrecl  and  tliirt}-  years  it  ran,  and  only  terminated  its  work 
■when  modern  milling  methods  made  the  small  local  mills  unprofit- 
able. The  millstones  ai-e  about  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  runner 
driven  directly  by  the  vertical  shaft.      The  engraving  (Fig.  397), 


from  a  hand  camera  photogi-aph,  siiows  the  gear  wheels,  which 
are  typical  of  all  the  old  types  of  windmills,  both  in  Holland  and 
America. 

The  face  wheel  is  about  10  feet  pitch  diameter,  with  6  arms  and 
62  teeth,  6  inches  pitch.     The  lanteru  wheel  is  about  23  inches 
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in  diameter,  with  12  randies,  each  3  inches  iu  diameter.  The 
teeth  in  the  face  wheel  are  old  and  well  worn,  but  the  lundles  in 
the  lantern  wheel  are  comparatively  new;  the  injury  to  them 
sliown  in  the  picture  was  evidently  caused  a  few  years  a{»o  when 
the  mill  was  started  up  to  entertain  tourists.  Incompetent 
management  soon  caused  such  damage  that  it  was  finally  shut 
down. 

The  ruudles  were  accurately  turned  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  lower 
head  of  the  lantern  wheel.  As  the  holes  in  the  upper  head  are 
smaller  and  the  ruudles  wore  in  service  they  were  shoved  up 
through  the  upper  head  and  held  by  wooden  i)ins  over  the  upper 
head.  Tlie  holes  in  the  upper  head  are  smaller  than  those  in  the 
lower,  and  the  reduction  iu  the  size  of  the  pius  from  time  to  time 
as  they  wore  and  were  shoved  up  to  a  new  position  was  crudely 
done,  as  the  photograph  shows. 

The  wooden  strap  brake  for  stopping  the  mill  shows  on  the  left 
and  under  side  of  the  face  wheel.  The  chain  haugiug  down  was 
used  to  chain  the  face  wheel  fast. 

The  heads  of  the  lantern  wheel  and  the  vertical  shaft  show 
evident  signs  of  great  age,  but  no  data  were  obtainable  when  the 
photograph  was  taken.  The  durability,  however,  of  this  type  of 
wheels  is  very  great. 

In  1889  I  visited  a  windmill  in  Holland  with  gearing  similar  to 
the  Nantucket  mill,  which  had  been  built  sixty  years  before.  The 
face-wheel  teeth  were  being  renewed,  and  the  owner  informed  me 
that  the  lirst  set  of  teeth  were  replaced  thirty  years  ago,  and  as 
these  teeth  had  been  in  service  thirty  years,  he  was  again  renew- 
ing them,  evidently  considering  the  "  life  "  of  gear  teeth  as  thirty 
3'ears.  They  were  also  renewing  the  main  shaft  which  had  been 
in  since  the  mill  was  built.  The  mill  was  used  for  grinding 
(grain,  and  ran  night  and  day,  probably  18  to  20  hours  per  day  for 
the  entire  time.     The  gear  teeth  were  greased  with  tallow. 

The  smnll  wear  of  the  teeth  in  service  where  the  working  pres- 
sure must  be  quite  large  for  wood  surfaces  may  be  accounted  for 
by  their  elasticity.  The  teeth  of  the  face  wheel  and  ,especially 
the  long  nindles  of  the  lantern  wheel  are  decidedly  elastic,  and 
when  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  is  great,  they  si)ring  enough  from 
the  geometric  lines  to  prevent  all  sliding  of  the  surfaces  in  con- 
tact during  the  time  that  the  pressure  is  great.  The  sliding  of 
the  surfaces  takes  place  only  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
tooth  action,  when  the  pressure  is  comparatively  light. 
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No.  747—136. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  rotary  steam  engine. 

Prof.  F.  a.  Ilutton. — One  of  the  members  has  sent  in  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  position  wliicli  ought  to  be  taken  by  competent 
mechanical  engineers  on  the  general  question  of  its  being  worth 
while  for  inventors  to  waste  their  time  and  tliought  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  satisfactory  rotary  engine. 

A  recent  work  *  covering  subjects  of  this  general  sort  has  pre- 
sented advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  rotary  engine  under 
the  following  heads  : 

1.  The  effort  of  the  steam  is  applied  directly  without  interven- 
ing mechanism  for  conversion  of  the  motion  with  their  attendant 
friction,  their  costly  fitting,  and  probable  lost  motion. 

2.  There  being  no  reciprocating  parts,  there  is  no  inertia  to  be 
overcome  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  with  the  attendant  con- 
sumption of  energy  required  to  accelerate  them. 

3.  The  engine  has  no  dead-centre,  but  will  start  from  rest  in 
any  position. 

4  Absence  of  reciprocating  parts  makes  it  easy  to  run  the  shaft 
at  the  highest  speed.  This  has  attracted  designers  of  steam-driven 
dynamos  to  use  this  tj^pe  of  engine. 

5.  The  engine  becomes  very  compact  from  the  absence  of  con- 
verting mechanism,  so  that  it  occupies  very  little  I'oom. 

6.  The  engine  has  either  no  valve-gearing,  or  that  which  it  has 
is  of  the  simplest  character. 

7.  These  features,  and  the  absence  of  expensive  mechanism, 
make  the  engine  cheap  to  build  and  therefore  usiially  cheap  to 
buy. 

8.  Absence  of  reciprocating-rods  and  dead-centres  results  in  a 
construction  in  which  tlie  presence  of  condensed  steam  in  the 
cylinder  does  no  harm.  It  does  not  stop  the  engine  from  turning, 
it  cannot  endanger  the  cylinder-casting,  the  engine  can  be  started, 
even  if  under  water,  by  simply  opening  the  valve  which  admits 
]iressure  to  it ;  it  will  start  with  solid  water. 

9.  Its  encased  construction  and  the  above  peculiarities  particu- 
larly adajjt  it  for  out-door  service  and  exposed  places.  Weather 
does  it  no  harm,  and  its  protection  from  outside  injury  makes  it 
a  serviceable  quarry  motor. 

*  Mechanical  Engineerinf/  of  Power  Plants.  F.  R.  Button,  1897. 
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10.  It  requires  no  skill  to  baiKlle  it.  If  constructed  to  be 
reversible,  it  can  be  reversed  from  a  distance  by  simiile  rope  and 
weight. 

Disadvantages  op  the  Eotary  Engine. 

The  objections  to  the  rotary  engine  are  both  practical  and 
inherent.  The  practical  objections  belong  to  the  difficulty  of 
satisfactoi-ily  packing  surfaces  which  do  not  move  thvongli  equal 
spaces  in  equal  times.  Those  parts  farther  from  the  axis  move 
through  a  louger  path  in  a  revolution  than  those  nearer  to  the 
a.\is.  The  wear  from  abrasion  is  therefore  greater  at  one  part 
than  another.  When  the  packing-strips  have  become  somewhat 
worn,  leakage  ensues,  and  a  noisy  rattle  from  looseness  of  the  fits. 
A  second  practical  difficulty  is  the  expense  connected  with  proper 
lubi'ieation  of  such  engines,  and  a  dilficulty  of  taking  care  of 
excess  of  oil  rejected  by  the  exhaust.  If  etHcieutly  lubricated, 
they  consume  an  excessive  amount  of  oil. 

The  inherent  objections  to  the  rotary  engine  are : 

1.  The  presence,  in  the  volume  to  be  filled  by  live  steam  from 
the  boiler,  of  an  excessive  waste  space  which  has  to  be  filled  by 
steam  at  each  revolution,  which  steam  is  exhausted  without  doing 
all  the  work  there  is  in  it.  This  corresponds  in  reciprocating 
engines  to  an  excessive  clearance. 

2.  The  very  continuity  of  the  action  of  the  steam  upon  the 
rotating  pistons  precludes  the  possibility  witii  the  single  rotary 
engine  of  working  the  steam  expansively,  so  that  when  the  steam 
leaves  the  motor  it  shall  have  become  largely  reduced  in  temper- 
ature and  pressure  by  doing  work  with  increase  of  its  initial 
volume.  The  expansion  is  from  the  boiler  and  the  water  in  it, 
and  not  from  the  actual  volume  received  by  the  engine  for  the 
work  of  one  stroke.  In  other  words,  the  rotaiy  engine  is  a  non- 
expansive  engine.  These  two  difficulties"make  the  rotary  engine 
uneconomical. 

3.  It  is  difficult  to  design  the  rotary  engine  for  large  horse- 
powers : 

First,  because  the  structure  becomes  inconvenient  the  moment 
that  large  areas  are  desired,  so  as  to  make  a  value  of  PA  in 
the  horse-power  formula  a  large  factor ;  second,  because  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  secure  the  condition  of  high  piston-speed  in  feet 
per  minute  unless  the  diameter  of  the  casing  be  made  so  large 
that  the  difficulties  both  practical  and  inherent  become  nearly 
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insurmountable  and  the  advantages  of  the  rotary  ])rinci])le  are 
sacriiiced. 

The  economy  which  a  single  rotary  engine  cannot  secure  from 
its  inability  to  work  the  steam  expansively  lias  been  sought  and 
secured  in  a  degree  by  arranging  rotary  eugines  in  series  upon  a 
shaft,  so  that  the  steam  rejected  from  number  one  becomes  the 
driving  steam  for  motor  number  two  of  larger  volume.  By  this 
means  the  steam  when  rejected  is  at  more  nearly  the  pressure  and 
temperature  of  saturated  steam  at  atmo.spheric  pressure  than  can 
be  attained  with  the  single  rotary  engine. 

In  view  of  the  existence  of  such  disadvantages,  both  inherent 
and  as  yet  unavoidable,  how  ought  an  engineer  to  meet  the 
approach  of  inventors  of  rotary  steam-engines,  if  he  wishes  to  retain 
a  clear  conscience  and  give  sound  advice?  Have  the  words,  "No 
Thoroughfare "  been  written  over  against  the  path  towards  a 
successful  rotary  engine? 

N.>.  747—137. 

Basement  floors  for  inacliine  shops. 

Prof.  Jao.  E.  Sweet. — To  fix  one's  ideas  in  treating  this  topic, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  the  ground  to  be  floored  is  both  solid  and 
damp. 

With  the  solid  ground  only  such  a  depth  of  filling  is  necessary 
as  that  required  to  distribute  a  concentrated  load  over  large 
enough  area,  so  that  ,a  hole  will  not  be  jHinched  through  wliat 
constitutes  the  floor.  Concrete,  if  of  the  best  quality,  may  be  as 
goocl  as  anything,  and  the  necessary  thickness  would  depend  on 
the  weight  of  the  loads  which  it  has  to  support.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  a  layer  of  thin  flat  stone,  or  two  layers,  bedded  in  con- 
crete, and  then  a  thin  coating  of  concrete  to  give  the  full  depth  of 
say  G  inches,  is  better  than  6  inches  of  concrete,  however  good. 

To  cut  off  the  moisture  which  is  to  bo  expected  a  coat  of  asphalt 
is  best.  Quick-lime  would  be  effectual,  but  with  an  unmatched 
floor  the  lime  would  sift  through  the  cracks.  The  writer  believes 
that  a  laj-er  of  two-inch  plank  is  better  than  scantlings  buried  in 
the  cement,  as  it  better  distributes  the  load,  and  joints  in  the  top 
floor  can  come  anywhere.  We  have  determined  by  experience 
that  the  expected  in  this  case  does  not  happen  ;  the  floor  does  not 
spring  up  and  down.  The  top  flooring  is  best  of  only  |  inch 
stuff,  5h  inches  or  less  iu  width.     When  the  thin  top  floor  is  worn 
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tbroiigli  in  places  auil  ueeils  repairing,  the  liole  or  depression  is 
only  I  inch  deep,  whereas  with  thicker  top  flooring  it  is  deeper. 

Were  we  again  to  hiy  a  floor  we  would  cut  all  the  top  flooring 
into  four-feet  lengths  to  facilitate  repairiug,  breaking  joints  ever}' 
course. 

At  the  works  of  John  Lang  &  Sou,  of  Joliustown,  Scotland, 
their  shop  floor  is  wholly  of  iron  chips,  and  is  a  solid,  fairly  good 
floor.  Not  as  clean  as  a  wood  floor,  but  one  that  would  answer 
well  in  a  basement.  The  cost  of  such  a  floor  would  depend  on 
the  market  value  of  chips.  It  is  cheap  to  put  down  and  the  night 
watchman  c;in  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  above  speculative  consideration  of  the  subject  is  presented 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  those  who  have  had  experience 
give  the  facts,  which,  as  usual,  are  more  likely  than  not  to  upset 
the  theory.  What  is  the  best  construction  for  the  basement 
floors  of  machine  shops  ?" 

.!//•.  C.  J.  //.  ^V<)(lllbl(/^>/. — In  the  design  of  a  floor  to  give  sat- 
isfactory service  in  the  basement  of  a  machine  shop,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  functions  to  be  required  of  the  floor 
and  also  for  the  foundation  upon  which  it  will  rest.  Wood  is 
by  far  the  best  material  in  the  construction  and  service  of  a 
floor,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  which  furnishes  a  comfort- 
able foothold  for  the  feeh,  as  well  as  a  good  grip  for  a  pinch 
bai'.  It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  chance  that  the  help 
employed  on  the  stone  floors  in  European  mills  wear  either 
sabots  or  Lancashire  clogs,  which  interpose  wood  under  the 
feet. 

One  of  the  principal  difiiculties  with  a  basement  floor  of  wood 
is  the  rapid  decay  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  certain  jjlaces  in 
])articular  kinds  of  lumber. 

The  antiseptic  processes  which  are  applied  to  wood  are  in 
many  instances  odorous,  slippery,  and  improperly  applied  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  fail  to  serve  their  purposes.  Outside 
of  the  claims  of  interested  parties,  the  preservation  of  wood  is 
an  open  ques';ion  in  that  various  )  rocesses  appear  to  be  more 
adapted  to  some  kinds  of  lumber  than  to  others,  and  there  ap- 
pears also  to  be  a  difference  in  results  under  what  is  supposed 
to  be  uniform  conditions  of  material. 

Ons  of  the  leading  railroads  in  the  United  States,  which 
takes  pri  le  in  the  standard  nature  of  its  specifications,  has  had 
a  committee  on  preservation  of  wood  during  the  last  twelve 
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years,  but  that  committee  lias  uot  as  yet  submitted  any  report, 
although  constantly  in  service. 

A  basement  door  should  not  cover  a  small,  confined  air  space 
which  receives  damp  exhalations  from  the  ground,  develojaing  dry 
rot  on  the  under  side,  and  this  can  be  prevented  and  the  stability 
increased  by  lajang  the  floor  on  a  support  of  solid  filling.  It  is 
poor  engineering  to  lay  the  floor  on  sills  or  beams  in  such  a 
case,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
floor  any  more  than  holding  a  part  of  the  load  in  one's  lap 
relieves  the  horse,  and  it  is  also  poor  construction  to  use  beams 
or  sills,  because  they  are  more  liable  to  decay  when  buried  in 
concrete  than  in  any  other  position,  and  thereby  relieve  the 
floor  of  the  corresponding  amount  of  sujjport,  their  only  useful 
purpose  being  a  couveniencs  during  the  construction  of  the 
floor,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  other  ways. 

The  foundation  of  a  basement  floor  should  be  relieved  as  far  as 
possible  from  dampness  by  suitable  uuderdrainiug,  and  it  is  well 
to  place  the  material  as  near  grade  as  possible  during  construc- 
tion, when  the  use  of  carts  and  the  tread  of  workmen  in  the  base- 
ment may  tend  to  render  it  more  compact  on  the  vipper  surface. 
If  a  basement  is  under  the  tide  level  or  near  water-power  canals 
so  that  it  is  under  the  water  table,  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
uplifting  power  of  water  percolating  through  the  earth,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  floor  double,  the  lower  portion  being  laid 
with  hydraulic  cement  concrete  and  inclined  with  numerous 
grooves  runiiiug  to  a  sump  in  a  corner  or  some  convenient  place 
from  which  any  water  may  be  removed  by  pumping.  Upon 
this,  loose  stone  can  be  placed  and  afterwards  well  rammed,  and 
to  such  a  depth  that  its  weight  will  be  greater  than  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  earth. 

For  the  foundation  for  such  a  floor  the  preferable  base  is  to 
lay  a  concrete  of  cement  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  cement 
and  six  j^arts  of  sand  and  broken  stone,  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion one  to  two.  After  tliis  is  thoroughlj^  dried,  the  cement 
should  be  mopped  over  with  melted  coal  tar,  which,  if  followed 
by  a  second,  coat,  will  very  thoroughly  seal  the  concrete  and 
prevent  the  rise  of  dampness  or  gases  through  it.  Coal-tar 
concrete  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  perhaps  is  not 
as  permanent  in  its  character,  and,  moreover,  has  a  distin'ct  odor 
for  a  long  time  after  being  laid  and  is  easily  softened  by  oil. 
The  concretes  are  uot  suitable  for  a  machine-shop  floor  without 
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further  protection,  because  the  dust  which  is  removed  from 
them  by  the  attrition  of  wear  is  injurious  to  both  machinery 
aiul  the  stock  in  process. 

For  the  flooring  on  a  conci'ete  foundation  experience  shows 
that  a  1^  inch  phiuk,  in  as  long  lengths  as  practicable,  but  with- 
out any  regularity  in  lengths  so  as  to  break  up  uniformity  in 
the  position  of  the  butt  joints,  should  be  covered  by  a  top 
flooring  of  hard  wood  laid  at  right  angles.  There  are  two 
methods  of  placing  the  top  flooring,  one  being  to  use  the 
channelled  maple  board  with  blind  nailing,  and  the  other  to 
drive,  directly  through  the  two  layers  of  flooring,  long  enough 
spikes  to  peneti'ate  the  concrete  below.  It  is  highly  important, 
however,  around  electric  generators  that  the  electrical  resistance 
of  the  wood,  even  with  blind  nails,  should  not  be  relied  upon 
as  a  protection,  but  that  rubber  mats  should  not  be  merely 
placed  on  the  floor,  but  secured  there  where  one  is  liable  to 
handle  conductors. 

For  the  upper  floor,  maple  presents  the  most  desirable 
appearance,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  black  biich  will  resist 
better  than  any  other  lumber  obtainable  in  this  vicinity,  but 
there  is  probably  more  southern  pine  used  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  under  plank  of  the  floor,  chestnut  easily  obtains  the 
first  preference,  and  hemlock  nest,  notwithstanding  its  tendency 
to  warp  in  seasoning.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known  an  instance 
where  spruce,  despised  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  decay  in 
damp  places,  has  perfoi'med  good  service  during  some  forty 
years  of  use.  For  other  purposes  of  construction  the  use  for 
filling  under  floors  may  be  cinders,  spent  moulding  sand,  and 
air  slacked  lime  on  broken  stone,  all  of  which  have  served  useful 
purposes. 

Other  forms  of  basement  floors  require  perhaps  more  rigidity 
than  what  has  been  outlined  in  these  suggestions.  A  boiler 
shop  in  a  locomotive  works  has  a  floor  which  consists  of  a 
pavement  of  cobble-stones  covered  with  8  inches  of  coal-tar 
concrete,  upon  which  is  one  course  of  4-inch  chestnut  plank, 
upon  which  is  laid  another  course  of  4-inch  oak  plank,  and  the 
two  treenailed  together. 

These  remarks  upon  basement  floors  are  meant  to  refer  only 
to  the  needs  of  machine-shop  practice,  and  these  general  prin- 
ciples may,  with  modifications,  be  applied  to  basement  floors 
used  for  other  purposes  ;  but  that  is  another  story. 
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Prof.  Chan.  II.  Bcujamin. — In  my  experience  the  prip.cipal 
difficulty  with  basement  floors  is  the  tlaiupuess  ;  concrete  will 
not  keep  it  out,  and  the  flooring  rots  rapidly. 

This  will  be  most  noticeable  when  tlie  subsoil  is  a  hard  clay, 
not  readily  absorbing  the  surface  water. 

I  have  lately  seen  one  basement  floor  laid  in  a  large  shop 
about  100  feet  wide  and  200  to  300  feet  loug.  The  material  was 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  below  the  floor  line, 
and  a  system  of  porous  drain  tile  laid,  sloping  from  the  centre 
either  way  towards  the  sides  and  discharging  into  outside 
drains.  The  whole  space  was  then  filled  in  with  cinders  care- 
fully rolled  as  for  a  roadway.  The  upper  surface  was  accurately 
graded  to  a  level  and  the  floor  joists  laid  flusli  in  the  cinder 
without  tamping,  a  heavy  roller  being  depended  on  to  insure 
the  same  degree  of  density  and  hardness  at  every  point. 

A  2-inch  matched  floor  was  then  laid,  resting  on  the  joist  and 
cinder  alike,  and  this  in  turn  covered  with  the  usual  J-iuch 
narrow,  hard- wood  flooring. 

This  floor,  as  completed,  is  practically  a  unit,  resting  on  but 
not  fastened  to  the  cinder  bed,  and  as  the  latter  is  of  even 
density  the  assumption  is  that  the  floor  will  remain  level. 
Time  only  will  determine  the  success  of  this  plan. 

No.  747—138. 

Cry.stallization  by  sliocU. 

3lr.  Oics.  C.  Henning. — The  question  has  frequently  been  asked 
whetlier  structural  change  takes  place  in  solid  forgings  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel  as  the  result  of  coutiuued  vibration,  either  under 
strain  or  in  the  absence  of  it.  This  question  thus  put  is  quite  as 
indefiijite  as  it  is  possible  to  make  i*,  and  to  a  logical  mind  it  is 
about  as  definite  as  another  famous  question  wLich  was  once 
asked  of  an  old  woman  as  to  whether  '•  the  geese  lay  eggs."  She 
answered  calmly,  "  That  depends,"  and  began  a  lengthy  explana- 
tion by  saying  that  "  If  they  are  not  all  ganders,"  etc.,  etc.  To 
answer  the  question  even  in  a  very  brief  manner,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define — 

1.  The  particnlar  kind  of  solid  forgings  of  wrought  iron  or 
steel ; 

2.  The  particular  condition  each  is  in  ; 

3.  The  particular  processes  to  which  each  ha.s  been  subjected; 
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4.  The  particular  stress  to  wliieb  each  mij^lit  bo  sul)jected  ; 

o.  The  degree  of  stress  to  which  each  nnjj;lit  be  subjected. 

Forgiugs  liave  frequently  beeu  kuown  to  break — 

A.  While  apparently  without  straiu  ; 

7i.  While  under  very  light  strain  ; 

('.  While  under  safe  strain. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  forgings  have  beeu  kuown  to  break  under 
teusiou  strains  with  a  very  "short"  fracture,  while  ail  attempts 
to  break  samples  inteutioually,  fail  to  develop  any  such  char- 
acteristics. 

Let  us  first  consider — 

1.    J'he  jmrticidar  hind  of  forging. 

The.se  may  have  been — 

a.  Reductions  of  large  pieces  to  similar  smaller  ones ; 

b.  Bent,  spUt,  bi-auched,  or  distorted  ; 

c.  Welded. 

a.  Fiirgings  of  this  class  should  be  and  are  made  at  low  tem- 
peratures and  in  few  heats,  uniformly  distributed. 

h.  This  class  requires  much  higher  heats  and  nuiny  of  them 
according  to  design,  and  much  local  heating. 

c.  Tiiese  require  very  high,  almost  melting  heats,  and  while 
generally  but  few,  they  are  always  local. 

Tlie  differeuces  iu  results  of  pieces  subjected  to  the  treatment 
indicated  will  be  as  iudetinite  as  there  may  be  sliapes  and  sizes. 

2.   Particular  condition  each  is  in. 

The  foregoing  will  at  once  show  that  the  solid  forging'^!  pro- 
(luced  by  either  of  above  methods,  will  be  in  as  many  conditions 
,is  there  are  changes  of  shape. 

Those  of  class  a  may  be  (bat  are  not  necessarily)  uniform  iu 
grain  or  texture  or  strain. 

Those  of  class  I  must  necessarily  be,  and  always  are,  of  all 
viirieties  of  grain,  texture,  or  straiu. 

Those  of  class  c  are  always  of  positively  differing  grain  and 
texture. 

3.   Pctrticidar  processes  each  has  been  subjected  to. 

The  various  kinds  of  forgings  may  have  beeu  allowed  to  cool 
off  ou  end  or  lying  flat,  singly  or  ia  piles,  in  the  wet  or  dry,  in- 
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doors  (summer  heat)  or  outof  doors  (freezing  temperatures).  They 
may  have  been  heated  to  a  moderate  uniform  heat  after  forging, 
and  then  allowed  to  coel  likewise ;  they  may  have  been  annealed, 
and  then  cooled  very  slowly.  Again,  they,  or  parts  of  them,  may 
have  been  quenched  in  water  more  or  less  cold,  or  even  )uir|iosely 
hardened  at  some  parts. 

Each  of  these  various  processes  produces  its  particular  efiect. 

i.    Tlte particula)'  stress  to  whiih  each  mi'c/ht  be  suhjeded. 

The  forgiugs  may  be  strained  in  torsion,  or  reverse  torsion ; 
alternately  in  tension  and  compression  (repeated  stress) .  or,  again, 
ill  vibratoiy  or  percussive  stress,  or  in  simple  tension  or  compres- 
sion, constantly  or  repeatedly  applied.  It  is  plain  that  each  or 
all  of  these  stresses  might  be  applied  successively  to  any  single 
forging,  and  each  may  produce  a  different  effect '  on  grain  or 
texture,  according  to  previous  condition  or  treatment ;  hence 
unless  these  be  all  known  and  defined  their  efiects  cannot  be 
described. 

0.    The  degree  of  dress  to  ivhich  each  might  he  subjected. 

It  must  be  stated  whether  the  sti-ess  applied  is  local  or  uni- 
formly disti"ibuted,  whether  small  or  great.  It  must  be  clearly 
known  whether  even  small  stress  produced  an  infinitely  small 
permanent  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  forging,  like  the  blow  of  a 
hand-hammer  on  an  anvil,  which  ultimately  even  changes  not 
only  the  texture  or  grain,  but  also  the  shape,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  light  blow  of  a  tack-hammer  will  in  a  short  time 
affect  a  hardened  die-block  because  of  the  extremely  local  and 
intense  effect  of  such  action  upon  grain  after  grain.  Having  thus 
examined  all  the  possibilities  which  may  enter  into  the  problem 
or  question,  it  will  be  at  once  appreciated  that  the  question  can- 
not be  answered  in  any  reasonable  manner. 

However,  if  the  question  be  so  changed  as  to  cover  on]}-  one 
particular  case,  and  that  the  very  .simplest  of  them  all,  then  a  con- 
cise and  definite  answer  may  be  given. 

The  question  thus  simplified  or  s])ecialized  would,  periiaps, 
become : 

Does  structural  change  take  place  in  solid  sj-mmetrical  forgings 
of  uniform,  homogeneous  wrought  iron  or  steel,  having  been 
brought  to  this  condition  by  pi'oper  treatment,  removing  all  acci- 
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deutiil  or  internal  stresses,  as  tlie  result  of  coutinued  vibrations 
either  uuder  a  moderate  uniformij  distributed  straiu,  alwajs  far 
withiu  tliat  limit  at  which  even  ever  such  slight  change  of  shape 
takes  place,  or  during  absence  of  it  ? 

Uuder  these  conditions  an  unequivocal  and  positive  answer  can 
be  given,  and  it  is:  "That  there  never  has  been  a  case  found 
where  it  could  be  demonstrated  or  was  known  that  any  change 
had  taken  place." 

Moreover,  there  never  has  been  a  well-established  case  of 
change  of  structure  which  could  not  bo  readily  explained  after 
close  examination  as  due  to  some  definite  excessive  force. 

It  is  of  course  assumed  that  all  forces  applied  produce  vibra- 
tions in  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

i^lmost  the  only  case  which  would  positively  prove  what  does 
take  place  is  the  constant  sounding  of  its  fundamental  note  of  a 
piece  of  metal  known  to  have  been  uniform  initially. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  tuning-fork  which  has  not  changed  its 
weight  and  shape  has  ever  altered  in  pitch,  and  is  absolutely 
constant  under  similar  conditions. 

Did  any  structural  change  take  place  it  could  not  possibly 
retain  its  pitch,  and  uuder  the  circumstances,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tuning-forks  remain  constant,  except  when  corroding  or  when 
visibly  injured  externally. 

The  mere  fact  of  fibrous  or  of  crystalline  appearance  of  a 
fractured  forging  does  not  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  the  prob- 
able cause  of  such  condition,  unless  the  internal  condition  had 
been  determined  when  the  piece  had  been  forged. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  degree  of  heating  will  produce 
"  fibrous "  appearance  in  homogeneous  materials,  while  a  high 
heat  is  very  apt  to  produce  "  crj'stalline "  appearance.  Other 
temperatures  will  produce  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
"granular"  structure.  Hence  one  forging,  having  been  heated 
differently  at  different  points,  may  have  either  one  or  all  of  the.se 
structural  variations,  and  a  pj-iori  conclusions  are  valueless. 

If  there  are  these  differences-  of  structure,  there  will  also  be 
differences  of  initial  strains,  and  these  may,  and  generall}'  do 
vary  in  course  of  time.  This  change  of  internal  stress  is  known 
to  produce  differences  of  structure  in  course  of  time,  and  espe- 
cially under  effect  of  external  forces.  But  this  is  only  an 
abnormal  case,  and  cannot  be  considered  the  invariable  rule. 
In   the   case   of  a   gun   forging,  where  the  material  is  made 
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uuiform  after  each  truutmeut  or  woikiiig,  no  cliauge  of  structure 
has  ever  been  demonstrated  to  occur. 

Prof.  F.  R.  Button. — There  is  scarcely  any  subject  in  structural 
material  on  which  so  many  divergent  opiuions  are  to  be  elicited 
as  on  the  question  wlietlier  a  structural  change  takes  place  in 
solid  forgings  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  as  the  result  of  continued 
vibration,  either  nnder  strain  or  under  absence  of  it. 

I  put  myself  on  record  in  a  discussion  of  Mr.  William  Hill's 
paper  on  the  "Apparent  Crystallization  under  Shock  of  a  Wrought 
Iron  Hammer  Head,"  which  was  published  in  our  Transactions, 
volume  vii.,  page  241. 

The  appearance  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  fibrous 
structure  of  wrought  iron  has  been  most  satisfactorily  described 
by  Mr.  Durfee,  both  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  referred  and  in  a  receut  lecture  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  This  conception  makes 
the  bar  of  wrought  iron  the  result  of  rolling  nodules  of  true  metal 
iuto  elongated  particles  with  a  cinder  film  between  them,  which 
film  is  drawn  out  with  the  particles.  If  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  acid,  then  its  effect  upon  the  cinder 
films  leaves  the  elongated  metal  in  a  sort  of  relief,  so  as  to  simu- 
late a  fibrous  structure  in  any  given  length.  When  either  sud- 
den jerk  or  prolonged  process  of  extension  and  releasing  of  strain 
tends  to  loosen  these  elongated  masses  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  cinder  envelope  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  structure 
of  the  bar  is  broken  down,  and  it  loses  its  ability  to  withstand 
strain.  Vibration  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which  takes  place  across 
the  axis  of  a  bod}-,  as  in  violin  strings  and  tuning-forks,  and,  sec- 
ondly, lengthwise,  or  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  such  as 
occurs  in  bolts  which  fasten  hammer-heads  to  their  helves  and 
in  the  piston-rods  of  vertical  steam  hammers  and  the  like.  If 
the  structure  is  of  a  sort  to  be  loosened  or  disintegrated  by  this 
lengthwise  extension,  or  crosswise  flexure,  it  would  seem  intelli- 
gent to  suppose  that  vibration,  loosening  the  particles  from  each  , 
other,  might  ultimately  cause  the  structure  to  change  in  character.  • 

It  will  be  interesting  to  gather  together  information  ;is  to  the  V 

actual  occurrence  of  a  change  of  this  sort,  and  there  has  been 
therefore  propounded  by  one  of  our  members  the  question,  Will 
continued  vibration  alter  the  molecular  arrangement  of  iron,  and 
can  you  give  illustrations  of  such  crystallization  from  your  own 
exiierience? 
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DCCXLVIII. 

ifEMORIAL   XOTICKS   OF  MEMBERS  DECEASED 
DURIXO    THE   YEAR. 

[Note.— A  mcmoiial  monograph  witli  iiortraitof  thp  hwo  .1.  F.  Holloway,  Past 
Presiilent  of  ihe  Socifty,  will  be  found  at  page  ()13  of  tlie  present  volume,  and 
following  it,  on  page  023,  the  couribniions  which  were  made  to  the  voluntary 
inemori;il  feasion  whichwas  held  at  the  lime  nf  the  si'venteenth  anniuil  mei-t- 
ing  in  New  York,  December,  1898. 

The  notice.^  which  follow  refer  to  other  members  of  ilie  Society,  who  had  not 
lu-Ui  presideiitial  office. — Secretary.} 

AMBROSE   PLAMONDO.V. 

Mr.  Plamondon  was  a  Canadian  by  birtli.  He  was  born  in 
Qiieb  c,  December  31,  1833.  At  an  early  age  the  family  moved 
to  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  erected  the 
extensive  starch  works  at  that  place,  and  for  several  years 
operated  the  plani.  Shortly  after,  he  decided  to  locate  in  the 
"West,  and  after  an  extensive  trip  in  northern  Illinois,  he  located 
in  1857  in  Chicago,  with  whose  future  commercial  possibilities 
Mr.  Plamondon  was  much  impressed.  His  first  firm  was  Pla- 
mondon k  Palmer,  but  in  1864  the  A.  Plamondon  Manufacturing 
Company-  was  organized,  of  which  he  was  president  until  his 
death.  He  was  also  connected  with  other  companies  as  presi- 
dent, among  them  the  Pneumatic  Malting  Company  and  the 
Sidadin  Malting  Company. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  November,  1886.  His 
health  had  not  been  robust  for  some  time,  and  early  in  January, 
1893,  Mr.  Plamondon  took  a  trip  to  Arkansas,  and,  although  his 
recovery  from  the  local  difficulty  was  rapid,  he  contracted  a  cold, 
which  developed  into  a  congestion  of  the  luiig.^,  and  which  so 
told  upon  his  strength  that,  although  he  endured  the  journey 
from  Hot  Springs  to  Chicago,  he  failed  gradually  until  his  death 
at  his  home,  February  19,  1896. 

BEX.TAMIX   MAl.VT.V   HARIUS. 

Mr.  Harris  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hon.  Marvin  Harris,  of 
Orleans  County,  N.  Y ,  and  was  born  at  Kendall,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
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ber  15,  1866.  His  preparatory  education  was  obtained  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  BrockjDort,  N.  Y.,  after  which  he  entered 
Cornell  University,  where  he  graduated  in  the  course  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  in  1890.  Subsequently  he  took  a  course  in  elec- 
trical engineering.  He  had  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  his 
standing  in  college  was  high. 

After  his  graduation  he  went  abroad,  spending  some  time  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his  return  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Heidenrick  Construction  Company,  of  Chicago, 
in  October,  1891,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He  was  then 
engaged  by  the  Hill  Clutch  Company,  of  Cleveland,  and  had 
charge  of  the  construction  for  them  of  valuable  machinery  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  country.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
by  the  Electrical  Printing  Company  of  New  York,  and  afterwards 
became  estimating  engineer  for  the  Globe  Electrical  Construc- 
tion Company  of  New  York.  He  left  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany in  December,  1895,  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  mas- 
ter mechanic  for  the  Guggenheim  Smelting  Company,  and  went 
to  Aguas  Calientes,  Mexico,  where  one  of  their  smelters  is  lo- 
cated. He  was  engaged  there  until  about  April  1,  1896,  when 
he  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  from  which, 
however,  he  became  convalescent.  Upon  returning  to  his  work 
he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  died  May  2,  1896.  He  was  elected 
a  junior  member  of  the  Society  at  the  Providence  meeting 
in  1891. 

ROBERT   J.    GII-MORE. 

Mr.  Gilmore  was  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  in  1847.  He  ^vas  a 
machinist  by  trade,  and  in  1871  he  removed  to  Providence  to 
become  foreman  of  the  Allen  Fire  Dejiartmrnt  Supjily  Company. 
He  later  became  superintendent,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  its  sole  proprietor.  Mr.  Gilmore's  inventive  capacity  was 
directed  in  the  line  of  his  business,  and  the  improved  hose- 
couplings  now  in  general  use  were  devised  by  him,  and  he  also 
had  a  share  in  the  perfecting  of  what  is  known  as  the  electric 
fountain,  originally  designed  by  Messrs.  Gilmore  &  Dunlap. 
The  ring  traveller  is  universally  made  at  this  time  by  a  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  Gilmore. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  May,  1889,  and  died 
July  2,  1806.     He  was  active  in  the  body  of  Masons. 
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AVAI.TEK    \V.    S^IITII. 

Mr.  Walter  Wliittemore  Smith  was  born  March  8,  1850,  in 
Troy,  O.  His  niet-hanical  iugenuitv  showeil  itself  at  an  early 
clay.  He  grail  uateil  in  the  meclianical  engineering  course  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1871,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing winter  he  stmlied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  although 
the  rigorous  climate  prevented  him  from  completing  his  in- 
tended course.  In  1873  and  1874:  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
designing  and  draughting  with  the  Barney  &  Smith  Company,  of 
Dayton,  O.,  and  in  1874r-75  he  established  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Vaile 
the  Smith  &  Vaile  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  pumps, 
pumping  machinery,  oil  mill  and  general  hydraulic  work. 

Mr.  Smith  was  active  in  religious  and  educational  work :  a 
trustee  of  the  Western  Academy  at  Oxford,  O.  He  became  a 
member  of  this  Society  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1890,  and 
passed  away,  after  a  long  illness,  in  July,  1890. 

JOSEPH   S.    LUDL.UI. 

Mr.  Ludlam  was  born  in  Cape  May  County,  N.  J.,  September 
16,  1837.  He  had  the  experience  of  every  one  who  at  that 
early  day  desired  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  engineers,  taking 
his  earlier  training  in  the  form  of  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  steam  engines  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  no  one 
else  could  be  found  to  do  the  work.  He  travelled  veiy  widely 
all  over  the  world,  working  as  miner  and  as  mechanic,  and  has 
been  a  steamboat  captain  as  well  as  marine  engineer.  During 
the  war  he  was  in  Cliiuese  waters,  and  was  concerned  in  several 
of  the  schemes  which  were  employed  for  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate gunboat  Alahama  off  Shanghai. 

He  was  under  the  command  of  General  Gordon  (Chinese 
Gordon )  during  all  of  his  career  in  the  East.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  mining  in  the  copper  district  at  Lake  Superior, 
and  was  called  to  succeed  General  Palfry  as  agent  of  the  Merri- 
mac  Corporation  in  1875,  in  spite  of  the  statement  which  he 
made  that  previous  to  assuming  that  position  "he  had  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  cotton  mill."  In  1886,  when  Mr.  Ludlam 
joined  the  Society,  that  coi-poration  was  running  over  100  steam 
engines  and  burning  ],>^00  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  his 
friends  at  that  time  spoke  of  his  having  shown  very  marked 
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ability  and  as  being  one  of  the  most  successful  mill  agents  in 
bis  territory. 

His  death  occurred  August  4,  1896,  after  a  loug  and  serious 
illness. 

J.  T.  RIDGWAT. 

Mr.  Joseph  Theodore  Eidgway  was  born  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J., 
Janutry  22,  1838.  His  education  was  cbiefly  at  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  but  he  entered  the  navy  as  seaman 
July  15, 1861,  and  was  first  assigned  to  duty  in  West  Indian  and 
South  American  waters,  and  afterwards  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
Squadron  blockading  the  Southern  ports.  In  his  early  expe- 
rience he  cruised  after  the  foreign  steamers  Svmtev  and  Nash- 
viVe,  and  later  went  on  duty  on  the  James  River.  In  March, 
1862,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
from  St.  Andrews  to  St  Augustine,  and  was  made  acting  mas- 
ter's mate  in  that  year.  In  January,  1863,  he  was  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Confederate  ram  Chicora  at  Charlestown,  and 
received  his  wound.  In  August,  1864,  he  was  made  acting 
ensign.  In  January,  1865,  he  shared  in  the  battle  and  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher,  and  during  his  naval  services  was  twice  pro- 
moted for  gallantry.  His  chief  engineers  at  sea  were  Messrs. 
Davis  and  Eddows.     He  was  discharged  March  28,  1865. 

Resigning  from  the  navy,  he  went  to  West  Virginia  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  was  engaged  in  prospecting  for  oil.  Dur- 
ing five  years  he  was  also  in  charge  of  the  construction,  erection, 
and  testing  of  engines  and  in  practice  on  the  river  boats.  For 
four  years  lie  was  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Phila- 
delphia, passing  through  nearly  all  their  departments,  and  finally 
doing  contract  work  '  He  then  moved  to  Ti-enton,  N.  J.,  and  be- 
came vice  president  of  the  Star  Rubber  Companj^  whose  plant 
he  designed.  In  addition  to  this,  he  became  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Trenton  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
jiauy,  whose  plant  he  planned  and  erected.  He  was  also  con- 
sulting engineer  for  a  number  of  establishments  in  his  State. 
He  was  a  mem!)3r  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  his  city  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  its  Wasliington  meet- 
ing in  May,  1887,  and  passed  away  August  27,  1896. 
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EUNEST   STOLL   C'KONISE. 

Mr.  Cronise  was  born  in  New  York  City,  October  IG,  18G1. 
He  gnuUiated  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  Hoboken 
in  1S81  with  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  He  spent 
tln-ee  years  in  the  motive  power  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  in  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and  Buffalo  Railway 
as  apprentice  in  the  machine  shop,  in  the  drawing  room,  and,  in 
the  department  of  the  road,  foreman  of  engines.  He  was  for  over 
a  year  assistant  inspector  of  car  construction  for  the  West  Shore 
Railway  at  Pullman. 

On  leaving  this  assignment  he  entered  the  Worthiugton 
Hydraulic  Woi'ks  of  Brooklyn  as  machinist,  remaining  one  year 
in  this  capacity,  one  year  as  draughtsman,  and  serving  on  tlieir 
erecting  department  for  some  time,  and  as  salesman  in  tlieir  West- 
ern offices.  Retirrning  to  New  York,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
meter  department  of  the  Worthington  Company,  which  was 
the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  connecting  himself  with 
the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting  in  1891. 

His  death  took  place  September  19,  1896. 

LEVI  K.  FULLER. 

Levi  Knight  Fuller  was  born  February  24,  1841,  in  West 
Moreland,  N.  H.  His  parents  moved  to  Bellows  Falls  in  1845, 
and  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  he  left  home  in  1854  to 
leai'n  a  trade  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.  His  first  trial  was  at  the 
printers  trade,  but  his  tastes  did  not  lie  that  way,  and  he  much 
jireferred  to  work  out  woodcuts  with  his  knife  for  illustrating 
the  local  journal  published  by  his  employer.  He  becimo  a  tele- 
graph operator  at  Bvii]iugto:i,  Vt.,  but  really  began  his  life-work 
by  becoming  apprentice  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Ciiubbeck  & 
Campbell,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  attended  evening  schools  in 
Boston.  Returning  to  Brattleboro  in  1860,  he  opened  a  machine 
shop,  making  a  specialty  of  wood-woi-king  machinery,  and  began 
also  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines. 

In  1866,  in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  J.  Estey, 
the  firm  of  Jacob  Estey  &  Company  was  created  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Estey  organ,  and  Mr.  Fuller  became  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  mechanical  department.  It  was  in  this  relation  that 
Mr.  Fuller  became  best  known.  While  reed  organs  were  manufac- 
70 
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tured  iu  the  forties,  the  business  did  not  attain  large  propor- 
tions until  after  the  war  of  1861-63.  Mr.  Fuller  took  out  more 
than  a  hundred  patents  during  his  connection  with  his  chosen 
work,  although  many  of  them  were  in  different  lines  fi'om  his 
chosen  specialty. 

In  187-2  President  Grant  offered  Mr.  Fuller  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  and  although 
the  appointment  had  to  be  declined  for  business  reasons,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  an  activity  in  civic  and  public  affairs  M'hich 
lasted  during  the  rest  of  Colonel  Fuller's  life.  He  organized  in 
1S74  a  battery  of  the  Vermont  National  Guard,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  its  captain.  In  1880  he  was  elected  State  Senator, 
in  1886  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  in  1892  Governor  of  Vermont. 
In  1891  Mr.  Fuller,  although  iu  impaired  health,  became  ac 
active  member  of  the  committee  whose  ultimate  action  resulted 
iu  the  determination  of  what  is  known  musically  as  international 
jiitch,  and  in  that  work  he  showed  a  practical  familiarity  with 
the  science  of  acoustics  which  has  been  one  of  his  great  claims 
to  distinction.  Mr.  Fuller  made  a  collection  of  standard  tuning 
forks,  numbering  several  hundreds,  and  which  is  said  to  be  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  and  complete  collection  of  its  kind  in 
existence.     It  was  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

Mr.  Fuller  took  a  deep  interest  in  educational  matters.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  schools  of  his  State ;  he  bought  and  pre- 
sented a  school  for  exact  agricultural  training  for  the  Vermont 
Academy  at  Saxton's  River;  he  added  an  equatorial  telescope 
to  the  equipment  of  the  school,  and  in  connection  with  the  late 
B.  F.  Sturtevant,  of  Boston,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  special  hall,  which  has  been  known  as  Fuller  Hall. 

Governor  Fuller  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  this 
Society.  His  death  took  place  October  10,  1896,  after  a  long 
and  jiainful  illness. 

SYr.VANUS   DYER   LOCKE. 

Sylvanus  Dyer  Locke  was  born  Se^^tember  11,1 833, in  Richfield, 
(Jtsego  County,  N.  Y.  He  received  his  education  at  Fairfield 
Academy,  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  supporting  himself 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  by  teaching  district  school  in  the  winter. 
In  his  twenty  first  year  he  became  principal  of  one  of  the  large 
graded,  or  union,  school-;  in  New  Y'^ork  State.     In  1856  7  he  was 
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eiigineor  and  ilmuplitsm.-in  on  tlie  Wisconsin  Central  Railroatl, 
hut  after  the  financial  panic  of  that  year  he  became  af^ain  principal 
of  aseniinarv  in  C'olunilms,  Kv.,  although  taking  part  in  1858  in 
the  triaugulation  which  was  in  progress  over  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  1859  60  he  returned  to  the  North,  admonished  by 
the  unsettled  political  conditions  of  that  time,  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  Bennett,  Cassoday  &  Gibbs,  in  Janesville.  Wis  lu 
ISiil  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  devoted  most  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  city  engineer  and  county  surveyor,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  eight  years,  from  1861  to  1869.  His 
work  of  that  jieriod  involved  surveys  for  slack-water  navigation 
of  Rock  River  in  Wisconsin  and  of  the  water-power  of  Cedar 
River  at  Cedar  Falls,  la 

The  principal  direction  of  Mr.  Locke's  mind,  however,  even 
during  these  years,  was  that  in  whicli  it  obtained  later  its  full 
scope  -  in  the  development  of  machinery  for  harvesting.  It  was 
while  visiting  fi-iends  on  a  farm  in  1869  that  he  first  saw  the  need 
of  an  automatic  binding  harvester.  His  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion of  surveyor  was  based  on  his  desire  to  have  an  income  which 
he  could  spend  for  the  development  of  his  ideas.  Against  the 
warnings,  advice,  and  even  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  declaimed 
that  he  was  pursuing  a  will-o'-the-wisp  and  sacrificing  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  hopeless  efforts  to  obtain  the  unattainable, 
he  pursued  unfalteringly  his  purpose.  Year  after  year  passed 
in  what  appeared  to  be  fruitless  efl'orts  to  build  a  successful 
machine.  The  first  machine  he  built  bound  well  in  the  shop, 
as  well  as  any  machine  ever  built  since.  It  did  not  fail  there 
nor  at  fairs,  but  it  could  not  bind  successfully  in  the  field.  The 
diflSculty  was  in  the  presentation  of  the  grain  to  the  binder  in 
proper  shape  to  be  bound.  He  applied  binders  to  self-raking, 
hand  raking  and  hand  forking  machines,  only  to  meet  with 
failure,  always  with  failure.  Each  year  he  applied  a  binder 
to  a  reaper  only  to  meet  with  defeat,  and  each  year  the  experi- 
ences and  failures  of  the  preceding  v^ear  were  again  repeated, 
and  so  for  nine  long  years  he  struggled  persistently  and  dis- 
couragingly  on. 

In  February,  1869,  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  Walter  A. 
Wood  in  relation  to  grain  binders.  He  wanted  to  put  a  binder 
on  a  side-delivery  endless-apron  machine.  His  experience  had 
convinced  him  that  no  rake  could  sucessfully  deliver  grain  to  a 
binder,  and  this  conviction  has  been  sustained  and  fully  con- 
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firmed  by  all  subsequent  experiences  in  tbe  field.  No  rake  has 
ever  been  made  to  work  with  the  binder.  Only  a  side-delivery 
harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain  continuously  to  the 
binder  has  been  made  to  work  ;  everything  else  has  failed. 
But  to  satisfy  Mr.  Wood  he  applied  a  binder  to  his  pet 
machine,  his  chain  rake  reaper.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the 
venture,  and  in  the  field  in  the  early  harvest  of  1869  it  failed. 
Anticipating  failure,  he  had  quietly,  and  unknown  to  Mr.  Wood, 
,ind  before  the  harvest  of  1869,  built  a  model  of  an  automatic 
binding  harvester  that  worked  in  a  new  manner  and  upon 
radically  different  principles. 

Before  this  date  inventors  and  experimenters  iu  the  harvest 
field  had  dealt  only  with  massed  bundles.  Either  the  reaper 
delivered  a  predetermined  massed  gavel  or  the  gi-ain  was  meas- 
ured by  cut-off  mechayism  before  its  delivery  to  the  binder. 
Xo  one  had  succeeded  in  binding  directly  from  a  stream  of 
gi-ain  ;  hence  all  failed.  The  model  which  he  had  built  prior 
to  the  harvest  of  18G9,  and  the  full-sized  machine  built  during 
and  immediately  after  that  harvest,  marked  a  new  departure  in 
grain  binders  and  illustrated  a  new  method  of  binding  from  a 
stream  of  grain  which  proved  a  success  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  which  has  been  adapted  by  every  practical  builder, 
and  entered  into  every  successful  machine.  This  machine  of 
18ii9  was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  harvest  of  187Q,  proving  to 
be  a  pronounced  and  grand  success,  binding  many  acres  well. 
This  appears  to  have  been,  and  is  believed  to  have  been,  the 
first  successful  automatic  binding  ever  done. 

Though  the  machine  was  a  success,  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
Avoods.  Many  difficulties  had  to  be  met  and  overcome.  Some 
of  these  related  to  the  sti-ength  of  the  parts  of  the  machine, 
while  others,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  difficulties,  referred  to 
the  condition  of  the  grain  in  the  field.  Whether  short  and  thiu 
or  very  tall,  like  some  rye  ;  whether  green  and  heavy,  or  over- 
ripe and  very  light  and  puffy  ;  whether  wet  or  dry,  straight  or 
down  and  tangled  by  the  storm,  the  condiiion  of  the  grain  pre- 
sented many  difficulties  which  had.  to  be  met  and  overcome  by 
special  construction  or  adaptation  of  the  machine.  Finally,  the 
machine  was  completed  and  put  upon  the  market  in  1873. 
After  the  harvest  of  1872  and  before  the  harvest  of  1873  five 
harvesters  and  binders,  or  automatic  binding  harvesters,  were 
built.     One  of  these  was  sent  to  the  Vienna  Exposition,  two 
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were  retained  for  experimental  use,  and  the  other  two  were  sold, 
one  to  I.  P.  Cook,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  the  other  to  Thomas 
Cameron,  of  Richmond,  Walworth  Coun'y,  Wis.,  and  by  them  used 
during  the  harvest  of  1873,  binding  to  their  satisfaction  all  of 
their  grain.  Unquestionably  these  were  the  first  machines  ever 
sold  to  actual  farmers,  and  they  were  sold  at  least  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  sale  of  any  other  machine,  and  anticipated  the 
great  extensions  in  this  d9partm.ent  which  were  shown  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  For  two  years  he  stood  alone 
without  competition.  Since  then,  of  course,  others  have  entered 
the  field.  Many  of  the  features  or  parts  of  the  binder  invented 
and  used  by  him  are  known  to  be  necessary  and  absolutely 
essential  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  successful  self- 
binder.  He  may  not  be  accorded  full  credit  for  what  he  has 
done,  but  he  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  many  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  binder  have  had  to  be  adopted  and 
appropriated  by  every  builder,  and  have  entered  as  component 
integral  parts  of  every  successful  machine.  One  of  these 
essential  features  related  t  >  the  general  construction  of  the 
binder,  and  consisted  essentially  of  a  binder  frame  overhanging 
anl  subtending  the  binding  receptacle  from  the  end  of  the  grain. 
This  invention  not  only  holds  the  widely  separated  diverse 
parts  of  the  binding  mechanism  above  and  below  the  grain  in 
exact  co-working  position,  but  it  secures  an  open  throatway  for  the 
passage  of  long  gi'ain,  so  avoiding  the  widening  of  the  machine, 
and  dispensing  with  one  of  the  supports  at  the  ends  of  the 
grain. 

Another  and  very  essential  feature  related  to  binding  from  a 
stream  of  grain,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  delivery  mechan- 
ism of  the  harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain  continuously 
to  the  binding  receptacle,  the  binding  receptacle  I'eceiving  the 
stream  continuously  delivered  by  the  harvester,  and  an  automatic 
binder  woi-king  in  the  receptacle  to  separate  the  stream  into 
gavels,  and  bind  and  discharge  them  from  the  machine  without 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  the  stream. 

Another  and  a  third  ess 'ntial  related  to  the  sizing  of  the 
bundles,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  deliver}'  mechanism  of 
the  harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain  continuously  into  a 
binder,  an  automatic  binder  working  in  and  with  the  stream  to 
-separate  it  into  gavels,  and  a  clutch  interposed  between  the 
delivery  mechanism  and  the  binder,  to  size  the  bundles  by  pro- 
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duciug   intermittent   motion  of   the  bimler   while   the   delivery 
mechanism  works  continuously. 

The  fourth  essential  feature  iuvented  and  used  by  him  related 
to  binding  the  grain  ceutrall}-,  and  consists  essentially  of  the 
delivery  apparatus  of  the  harvester  delivering  a  stream  of  grain 
continuously  to  a  binding  receptacle,  an  automatic  binder  work 
ing  in  the  receptacle  to  separate  the  stream  into  gavels,  and 
adjustable  bodily  along  the  end  of  the  delivery  apparatus. 

Another  and  fifth  essential  feature  related  also  to  binding 
the  grain  centrally,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  delivery 
mechanism  and  the  wind-board  secured  to  the  harvester  and 
overlying  the  receptacle  to  form  an  end  wall,  mar-king  the  butts 
of  the  bundle  while  the  receptacle  adjusts  beneath. 

The  sixth  essential  feature  related  to  the  separating  of  grain 
into  bundles,  and  consists  essentially  of  ledges  on  either  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  throatway  of  the  receptacle,  into  which  the 
separator  or  needle-arm  passes.  The  ledges  hold  back  the 
stream  of  grain  and  prevent  it,  however  entangled  with  the 
bundle,  from  following  it  and  being  dragged  down  into  the 
throatway  back  of  the  needle-arm  or  back  of  the  separator, 
which  is  inclined  to  clog  the  band  securing  mechanism  or  to 
choke  down  the  machine. 

The  seventh  essential  feature  related  to  the  forming  and 
combing  of  the  bundle,  and  consists  essentially  of  springs  on 
either  side  of  the  binding  receptacle,  near  its  tail,  which  hold 
and  straighten  the  forming  bundle  and  comb  it  on  its  discharge 
of  straggling  grain,  which  would  otherwise  discharge  or  follow 
the  bundle  to  the  ground. 

The  eighth  essential  feature  related  to  a  method  of  supporting 
and  sizing  the-bundle,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  spring  pawl 
or  detent  which  holds  the  binder  when  uncoupled  from  the 
harvester,  and  not  otherwise  held  from  retrograde  motion  or 
other  displacement  of  the  needle-arm  and  other  parts  of  the 
machine. 

The  ninth  essential  feature  related  to  the  separating  of  the 
cut  from  the  uncut  grain,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  divider 
having  its  outer  line  leading  the  cut  grain  onto  the  horizontal 
carrier.  This  invention  overcame  the  dilficulty  incident  to  the 
use  of  the  horizontal  canvas  apron  which  took  the  grain  from 
the  cutters  laterally  to  the  elevating  mechanism  of  the  macliine. 
This  endless  carrier  is  a  simple  canvas  apron  provided  with  no 
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adequate  means  for  attacking  the  cut  grain  when  separating  it 
from  the  uncut  or  standing  grain. 

Tlie  tenth  essential  feature  related  to  a  yielding  or  elastic 
compressing  arm  of  a  grain  binder,  and  consists  essentially  of 
a  cam  aim.  a  spring  arm,  and  interposed  spring  to  operate  the 
compressor. 

All  of  these  features,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
eighth,  the  ninth,  and  the  last,  the  pawl  and  ratchet,  the  shoe 
bracket,  and  the  compressor,  have  been  and  are  used  on  all 
successful  automatic  binding  harvesters,  and  are  absolutely 
essential  on  any  one  of  them.  Other  features  of  less  impor- 
tance invented  by  Mr.  Locke  have  gone  into  partial  use,  and 
many  other  features,  very  important  and  fundamental,  allowed 
to  him  on  the  reissue  of  poorly  drawn  and  defectively  drawn 
patents,  have  been  implietlly  declared  void  and  worthless. 

Grain  binders  of  his  invention  and  made  under  his  authority, 
and  corresponding  substantially  to  a  ceiiain  patent,  were  built 
fi-om  18611  to  18S1.  In  1878  over  5,000  machines  were  built  and 
sold,  and  from  this  time  forward  medals,  awards,  prizes,  di- 
plomas, cups,  and  money  flowed  in  as  the  result  of  successful 
competitions.  During  that  entire  period  as  many  as  30,000  were 
manufactui'ed  by  the  Wood  Com^jany.  Many  thousands  of  ma- 
chines have  been  built  since  then  under  his  direction  and  in- 
volving five  claims  or  more  of  that  same  patent.  Since  1875, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000,000  machines,  embody- 
ing the  claims  aforesaid,  have  been  built  by  others. 

Mr.  Locke  severed  his  connection  with  the  manufacturing 
company  in  1830.  He  was  a  victim  of  the  decisions  of  that 
period  by  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  the  rights  which  at- 
tached to  inventors  upon  the  reissuing  of  their  original  patents, 
and  in  consequence  of  somewhat  of  controversy  which  arose  as 
to  the  use  of  Mr.  Locke's  name  in  connection  with  his  inven- 
tions manufactured  by  other  persons,  he  identified  himself  with 
a  harvester  factory  of  his  own  in  1881-83. 

He  was  president  of  the  Hoosick  Falls  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  1887-89,  having  surveyed  and  laid  out  its 
water-power  and  electric-light  plant.  At  the  time,  however, 
that  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society,  at  its  Providence 
meeting  in  1891,  be  had  practically  retired  from  professional 
work  other  than  the  supervision  of  the  working  of  the  inven- 
tions which  he  had  made.     In  addition  to  the  harvesting  ma- 
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clunery  with  wliich  he  is  best  known,  he  had  taken  out  100 
other  patents,  covering  i-aih'oacl  couplings  and  jjeriuaneut  ^\ay, 
fabric-testing  machinery,  hop-picking  machinery,  underground 
conduits,  etc.  His  steel-link  belting  was  one  of  the  things  on 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Locke  had  been  in  an  enfeebled  physi- 
cal condition,  and  his  final  sickness  was  caused  by  a  cold  which 
developed  into  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

HOBEKT    EMORY   MARSHALL. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  at  Leeds,  England,  September  4,  18G2, 
at  which  time  his  father  was  United  States  consul  in  that  city. 
Upon  the  return  of  his  father's  family  to  America  and  during 
his  early  manhood  he  i-eceived  preparatory  education  at  the 
Columbian  University  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1881  he 
became  an  apprentice  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  at  the 
Altoona  shops.  His  ability  and  diligence  secured  for  him  the 
appointment  as  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines,  and  in  18S0 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad.  In  1895  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Altoona  division  on  the  main  line.  His  taste  lay  in  the 
transportation  dejiartment  of  railroad  work,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered to  have  a  bright  future  before  him.  His  death  took 
place  November  30,  1896,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  home  of 
his  brother,  during  an  acute  attack  of  melancholia,  the  result  of 
nervous  prostration  from  overwork.  lie  joined  the  Society  in 
November,  1890. 

DAVID   LEONARD   BARNES. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  August  2.3,  1858,  at  Suiithlield,  R.  I., 
near  Providence.  His  father  died  when  the  son  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age,  and  young  Barnes  became  the  man  of  the  familj'. 
His  education  was  obtained  in  the  high  school,  and  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  began  his  professional  work  with  a  civil  engi- 
neer, and  was  a  surveyor  for  three  years  in  the  field  and  on  city 
work.  In  1876  he  entered  Bi'own  University  at  Providence,  and 
was  for  jjart  of  a  term  a  special  student  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  of  Boston.  His  predilection  for  the 
locomotive  took  him  into  the  shops  of  the  Rhode  Island,  the 
Hinckley,  and  the  Rome  works,  and  he  sj^ent  eight  years,  from 
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1879  to  1887,  at  this  work,  ending  as  chief  draughtsman  and 
meclianical  engineer  for  the  Rhode  Ishmd  Company.  He  was 
also  beginning  at  this  time  his  i^ractiee  as  consulting  engineer. 
In  December,  1888,  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Euilwa;/ 
(Tdxefff  of  New  York,  and  up  to  the  time  of  liis  death  main- 
tained an  engineering  office  in  Chicago,  with  a  New  York  City 
connection.  He  was  identified  as  consulting  engineer  witli  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  the  Westinghouse  Electrical 
and  Manufacturing  Company  in  designing  a  set  of  standard  elec- 
tric locomotives,  and  was  consulting  engineer  for  the  Chicago 
and  South  Side  Rapid  Transit  Company.  He  was  a  frequent 
and  valued  contributor  to  the  transactions  of  the  railway  socie- 
ties and  to  the  national  societies  of  engineers. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  its  Serauton  meeting, 
October,  1888.  In  1896  his  health  showed  indications  of  fail- 
ure, but  no  one  suspected  its  ultimate  fatal  character.  He 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  search  of  rest,  but  on  his  return  his 
strength  declined  slowly,  and  he  passed  away  December  15, 
1896,  in  New  York  City. 

FRANCIS   A.    WALKER. 

General  Walker  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  2,  1840. 
His  father,  Amasa  Walker,  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  a 
professor  with  rare  intellectual  attainments,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a  writer  on  political  economj^ 

When  the  war  of  1861  brake  out  Mr.  Walker  was  a  law 
student  in  the  office  of  Devens  &  Hoar,  in  Worcester,  having 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  the  class  of  1860.  He  enlisted 
promptly  and  became  sergeant-major  of  the  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  passing  successively  through  the  grades  of 
captain,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel,  brevet  colonel,  and  bre- 
vet brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  became  chief  of  staff 
with  General  Hancock,  and  at  Gettysburg  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  sufi^erings  during  six  weeks  in  Libby 
prison  incapacitated  him  for  further  field  service  after  his 
release,  but  he  was  brevetted  a  brigadier-general  by  General 
Hancock's  request.  Immediately  after  the  war  he  married,  and 
was  for  three  years  teacher  in  Williston  Seminary.  He  served 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Springfeld  RqivhJienn,  and  was  for 
two  years  deputy  special  commissioner  of  United  States  revenue. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  census  in  1870  and  in  1880,  and 
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commissioner  of  lucliau  Affairs  iu  1871-72.  lu  1872  tlio  profes- 
sorship of  political  economy  was  fouuued  at  Yale  University, 
and  until  1881  lie  filled  this  chair.  Iu  1881  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techuology  in 
Boston,  where  he  introduced  the  studies  of  history  and  political 
economy  into  an  institution  founded  for  distinctly  technical 
purposes,  and  was  its  president  during  its  period  of  most  active 
and  successful  development.  He  was,  besides,  for  two  years 
lecturer  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  iu  Baltimore,  and  for  a 
short  time  university  lecturer  at  Harvard.  He  received  degrees 
from  more  institutions  of  learning  than  any  American  of  his 
time.  He  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  1876,  a  commissioner  to  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  iu  1878,  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  in  1880,  and  was  at  his  death  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  One  of  his  interesting  sugges- 
tions was  the  publication,  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1880, 
of  special  monographs  on  subjects  connected  with  power  and 
manufactures;  and  many  of  these  contributions  are  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Society  in  1886,  following  the  successful  Boston  convention  of  the 
Society  the  previous  winter,  whose  sessions  were  convened  at  the 
Institute,  and  he  passed  away  January  5,  i897,  from  apoplexy'. 

His  contributions  to  literature  were  almost  entirely  in  the 
field  of  economics,  and,  besides  a  great  number  of  occasional 
addi-esses,  include  :  "  The  Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census," 
"  The  World's  Fair,"  "  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Philadelpliia 
Exhibition,"  "  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,"  "  Some 
Results  of  the  Census  of  1870,"  "  United  States  Centennial 
Commission-Awards  in  National,  State,  and  Other  Collective 
Exhibits,"  "Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census,"  "Land  and  Its 
Relations  to  Rent,"  "  The  Indian  Question,"  "  Growth  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Population,"  "  Address  at  Soldiers'  Monument 
Dedication  at  North  Brookfiekl,"  '■  Money,"  "  Money  and  Its 
Relation  to  Trade  and  Industi-j-,"  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  and  "  History  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac." 

JOHN    BARNWELI,   CLEMENTS. 

Mr.  Clements  Avas  born  in  London,  England,  in  1851.  His 
parents  came  to  xlmerica  in  1859,  and,  settling  iu  St.  Louis,  his 
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first  eclucatiou  was  receiveil  iu  that  city.  After  grailuation  from 
the  St.  Louis  University  he  eutered  the  Iron  Mouutaiu  system, 
and  worked  himself  up  from  a  ver\-  subordinate  position  until 
he  reached  in  a  few  years  the  grade  of  chief  engineer ;  and 
upon  the  company's  consolidation  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
system  he  became  principal  assist.mt  engineer  for  the  entire 
group  of  roads.  While  iu  these  relations  he  was  the  immediate 
supei-visor  of  the  construction  of  the  Oak  Hill  or  Carondelet 
branch.  In  18S9  he  resigned  from  the  railway  service  to  be- 
come vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Christy  Fire 
Clay  Company,  and  was  also  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Sanitary 
Company,  and  largely  interested  iu  other  industrial  enterprises 
of  his  city.  He  made  a  principal  specialty  of  adapting  refractory 
material  to  specially  exacting  conditions,  such  as  arise  with 
special  fluxes  and  with  the  high  temperatures  met  iu  the  manu- 
facture of  glass. 

Too  close  application  to  business  and  the  great  number  of 
engagements  which  his  very  successes  in  his  profession  had 
grouped  about  his  life  compelled  him,  in  November,  1896,  to 
retire  in  search  of  health  to  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  a  fit  of  mental  depression,  incident  to  his 
physical  state,  he  took  his  life  by  his  own  hand,  March  17, 1897. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  previous  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  of  1896,  in  which  he  took  active  interest. 

.JOHN   KEE8E   HALLOCK. 

Mr.  John  Keese  Hallock  was  bom  at  Chagrin  Falls,  O., 
April  2.5,  184:4.  His  father  had  been  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Erie  County  in  1820,  to  which  they  had  moved  from  their  old 
and  early  location  on  Long  Island.  As  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister,  Mr.  Hallock's  education  was  caiTied  on  iu  a  number 
of  different  places,  but  was  completed  in  1862  at  the  Academy 
in  Waterford,  after  which  he  took  up  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  in  1865,  and  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1867.  He  was  for  one  year  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  A.  B. 
Eichmond,  of  Meadville.  In  1868  he  selected  Erie  as  the  centre 
for  his  practice,  which  a  certain  mechanical  taste  early  directed 
into  the  channels  of  the  patent  attorney,  aud  in  which,  besides 
the  usual  professional  success,  he  is  signalized  by  certain  inven- 
tions of  his  own  iu  the  lines  of  industrial  chemistry,  steam,  and 
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eleetriciil  engineering.  ^Fr.  Hallock  \vas  a  deputy  United  States 
marshal  from  1869  to  1870,  and  one  of  the  alternate  commis- 
sioners for  his  State  to  the  fair  of  1893.  He  connected  himself 
with  the  Society  at  its  Scranton  meeting  in  1889  in  the  asso- 
ciate grade,  and  passed  away  April  2,  1897,  fi-om  heart  disease, 
after  two  years  of  suffering  and  practical  retirement  from  active 
business. 

THEODORE   REXO   FOSTER. 

Mr.  Foster  was  boru  April  6,  1863,  at  Fitcliburg,  Mass.  After 
the  usual  preparatory  public  school  training,  he  received  the 
degree  of  B.S.  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  June,  18S<'>,  and 
immediately  upon  graduation  entered  the  Canadian  Locomotive 
Works  at  Kingston,  Out.,  in  the  drawing  room,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  the  following  year  to  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quiucy  Railroad  at  Aurora,  111.,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  assistant  master  mechanic  in  188S.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  transferred  to  Galesburg,  111.,  biit  in  1894, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  trans- 
ferred from  Galesburg,  111.,  to  Billings.  Mont.,  taking  charge  of 
tlie  mechanical  department  of  the  Billings  line,  a  part  of  the 
Burlington  system.  In  1S96  he  was  made  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  but,  his  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  in  February, 
1897,  to  retire  from  his  chosen  business,  and  he  died  at  his  home 
in  Boston,  April  15,  1897,  from  consumption.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  1892. 

GEOIKiE    II.    PLATT. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  born  May  7,  1854,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  After 
the  usual  preparatorj-  school  training,  he  became  an  apnrentiee 
ill  the  machine  shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad  in  his  native  town,  taking  evening  instruction  in 
mathematics  iiud  drawing.  He  sei'ved  three  years  as  journey- 
man, one  year  on  the  road,  four  years  as  f(n-eman  of  the  erecting 
gang,  and  eight  years  as  foi'eman  at  tiie  engine-house  and  rejiair 
slioiis  at  the  Harlem  River  station  of  the  New  Haven  road.  He 
was  in  that  relation  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society 
in  November,  1889.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  various 
departments  of  professional  work,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
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was  engaged  as  assistant  inastei-  mechanic  of  the  Panama  Bail- 
way,  with  headquarters  at  Colon,  on  the  isthmus,  receiving 
proper  remuneration  anil  fully  enjoying  a  return  to  his  old  spe- 
cialty. He  contracted  a  severe  and  rapid  case  of  j'ellow  fever 
in  some  uuexplaiuable  way,  and  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  May 
•23,  1897. 

.lOIIX    IIALOKMAX    COOPRR. 

In  the  death  of  Mv.  John  Haldeman  Cooper  there  has  passed 
away  from  the  ranks  of  the  mechanical  engineers  one  of  its 
widely  known  veterans.  He  was  born  at  Columbia,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  February  24,  1828.  His  parents  were  Quakers. 
He  exhibited  the  tendency  to  mechanical  pursuits  even  as  a  lad, 
devoting  many  of  his  early  years  to  working  both  in  wood  and 
metal  and  at  carpentering  and  machine  making ;  but  his  pro- 
fessional career  may  be  said  to  have  bogun  in  Baltimore  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northern  Central  Eailway,  and  later  in  the 
drawing  room  of  A.  it  C.  Keeder,  1851-52.  He  served  three 
years  as  draughtsman  in  the  Nori'is  Works  at  Xorristown,  Pa.,  on 
mining  and  general  machinery,  and  for  several  years  on  agricul- 
tural machinery,  in  patented  inventions,  and  in  the  water  de- 
partment of  Philatlelphia. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  found  a  scope  for  his  talents 
as  an  engineer  in  charge  of  the  installation  of  the  machinery  in 
the  United  States  monitors  Lehir/h,  Sangamon,  SJonadiioci;  and 
Ar/amentiois  during  his  one  and  three-quarter  years'  connection 
with  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war 
he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Jacob.  Naylor,  with  wliom  he 
remained  seventeen  and  one-half  years.  During  this  period  he 
jjroduced  some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  stationary  compound 
engine  work.  In  1881  he  took  a  trip  to  California  ior  the  sake 
of  his  health,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  on  his  return 
became  connected  with  the  South wark  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1891.  He  became  con- 
nected during  these  seven  years  with  some  very  large  work,  par- 
ticularly the  centrifugal  pumping  plant  for  the  United  States 
Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.  Since  1891  Mr.  Cooper  has 
been  consulting  engineer  and  expert,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  division  of  power  plant  practice  which  is  connected  with  the 
cooling  of  condensing  water. 
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Mr.  Cooper  is  perhaps  as  well  known  for  Lis  treatises  on 
halting  as  for  any  otber  of  his  literary  achievements.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Franklin  lustitnte,  and  has  served  on  its  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Arts  for  many  years,  which  gave  him  an 
ojjportunity  to  prepare  monographs  of  conspiciions  merit ; 
reports  on  compound  locomotives  and  on  the  new  forms  of  im- 
pulse water  wheel  are  perhaps  those  of  greatest  note.  He  also 
coutrilmted  sevei-al  papers  of  interest  to  the  Society's  Tntn.sac- 
fions.  He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  in  May,  1880,  and 
has  thus  the  distinction  of  being  oue  of  its  charter  members. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  May  9,  1897. 

JAMES   EDMUND   GRIST. 

Mr.  James  Edmund  Grist  was  born  October  10,  1864,  at 
Wolverton,  England.  After  a  preparatory  education  in  public 
school  and  home  study,  he  was  apprenticed  at  engine  building 
and  repair  work  with  B.  W.  Grist  A  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
in  1879,  and  after  three  years  in  the  shop  was  promoted  to  the 
drawing  room  and  was  made  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  in 
1884.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  was  emplo^-ed 
as  foreman  of  a  machine  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works. 
Was  made  general  foreman  in  1890,  and  superintendent  in  1892. 
Tins  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
May  22,  1897. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  in  1890  as  a  junior 
member,  and  was  promoted  to  full  membership  in  1893. 

DE   VOLSON  WOOD. 

De  Volson  Wood  was  born  near  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  in  1832.  His 
early  education  was  that  of  the  public  school,  with  an  additional 
six  weeks  in  a  private  academy  and  two  terms  in  Cazenovia 
Seminary.  In  1849  he  began  teaching,  with  which  he  has  been 
occupied  ever  since,  his  subsequent  education  being  received 
while  he  was  himself  instructing.  Mr.  Wood's  first  charge  was 
at  Smyrna,  his  native  town,  where  he  taught  for  three  terms. 
Desiring  to  continue  his  education,  he  then  went  to  the  Albany 
State  Normal  School,  continuing,  however,  his  work  as  instructor, 
and  graduated  thence  in  1853.     He  then  obtained  his  first  posi- 
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tion  as  principal  in  tlie  Napauocb  School,  Ulster  Couuty,  N.  T., 
and  there  commenced  teaching  one  week  after  his  gratluatiou. 
Eeturning  to  the  closing  exercises  of  the  All)any  Normal  Scliool 
(luring  a  Aveek  of  vacation,  the  first  he  hiul  had  since  he  com- 
menced teaching  in  18ii»,  Mr.  Wood  was  greeted  by  the  princi- 
p;d  with  the  offer  of  an  assistant  professorship  in  mathematics. 
This  offer  he  accepted,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  scholas- 
tic year  Professor  Wood  (as  he  now  became)  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school  from  which  he  had  graduated  one  year 
before.  Still  being  desirous  of  extending  his  studies,  after  a 
year  at  the  Albany  Normal  School  he  went  to  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  in  1855,  entsring  the  junior  class, 
but  still  did  not  give  up  teaching,  as  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  institute  was  being  organized  at  that  time,  and  he 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  mathematical  studies  of  the 
preparatory  students.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  for  his 
entire  education  by  the  proceeds  of  his  teaching.  On  gradu- 
ating at  Troy  with  the  degree  of  C.E.,  Professor  Wood  went 
W  est,  althougli  in  rather  troublous  times,  with  introductions 
from  the  principals  of  the  Albany  and  Troy  schools,  hoping  to 
obtain  a  position  in  Chicago.  Advised  by  a  friend  to  go  bv 
way  of  the  lakes  instead  of  by  rail,  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at 
Detroit  and  went  to  see  the  University  of  Michigan  buildings  at 
Ann  Arbor.  After  hearing  President  Tuppan^of  the  university, 
lecture,  Professor  Wood  introduced  himself,  and  was  told  of 
the  non-appearance  of  a  recently  appointed  professor  of  civil 
engineering.  He  consented  to  take  the  p:ofessor's  place  for  a 
few  days,  and  remained  there  fifteen  years,  receiving  during  that 
time  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.Sc.  from  Hamilton 
College  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  respectively.  During 
this  time  he  organized  the  department  of  civil  engineering  at 
Ann  Arbor,  which  is  still  a  noted  one,  and  retains  evidences  of 
his  work,  and  among  the  since  prominent  men  then  under  him 
were  Brush  of  electric  fame  and  Professor  Webb  of  Stevens 
Institute.  A  record  of  Professor  Wood's  journey  westward,  the 
qiieer  chance  which  led  to  the  obtaining  of  his  Univei'sity  of 
Michigan  professorship,  and  his  trials,  financial  and  otherwise, 
in  liis  early  work  there  before  he  obtained  his  full  status  as  a 
professor,  would  form  a  most  interesting  history.  Indeed  noth- 
ing but  lack  of  space  prevents  us  recounting  more  of  the 
delightful  autobiographical  anecdotes  courteously  related  to  our 
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reporter  in  a  most  entertaining  interview.  At  about  the  time 
when  the  original  bnikliug  of  Stevens  Institute  was  comjjleted, 
Professor  Wood,  by  invitation  of  President  Morton,  came  down 
to  look  over  the  prospects  of  the  new  venture.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  Ann  Arbor  he  received  an  offer  of  a  professorship 
of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  a  desire  to  return  East  made 
him  at  once  accept.  The  faiculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
however,  on  hearing  of  his  acceptance,  at  once  increased  his 
salary  by  five  hundred  dollars,  and  personally  escorted  him  to  a 
telegraph  office  that  he  might  telegraph  a  recall  of  his  accept- 
ance. Events  in  the  ensuing  year,  however,  caiised  Professor 
Wood  to  resolve  that  a  repetition  of  such  an  offer  should  not  be 
jjassed  over  so  lightly,  so  a  second  offer  from  the  Stevens  trus- 
tees one  year  later  caused  his  advent  in  ]87"2  to  Stevens  Insti- 
tute, where  he  has  faithfully  labored  ever  since.  Possibly  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  Professor  Wood  is  the  success  he  has 
had  in  the  class-room.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  returned,  years 
after  graduation,  to  compliment  him  on  his  success.  Mr.  Brush, 
the  electrician,  says,  '  Prof.  DeVolson  Wood  got  more  genuine 
study  out  of  me  than  any  other  teacher  I  ever  was  under."  The 
American  Mathematieal  Monthly  says  : 

"  The  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineei's,  architects, 
railroad  managers  and  pi-esidents,  college  professors  and  presi- 
dents, etc.,  who  formerly  were  Professor  Wood's  students,  and 
wlio  now  are  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  would,  if  simul- 
taneously rounded  up,  form  the  most  intelligent  army  that  ever 
moved  on  the  face  of  this  mundane  sphere." 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Wood  went  on  a  trip  through  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  journey 
he  fouv;d  that  he  only  stopped  at  one  place  where  he  could  not 
have  been  immediately  identified  at  a  bank  by  one  of  his  former 
pup-h^. 

Professor  Wood  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  from  1871  to  1885.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science  since 
ls7'.>,  and  he  was  the  vice-president  of  this  association  in  1885. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Matliematical  Society,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Architects  ;  he  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  and  was  the  engineer  of  tlie  Ore  Dock,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  in  1864.     He  was  the  inventor  of  "  Wood's  Steam 
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Rock  Drill,"  1866  and  later ;  ami  he  was  also  the  inventor  of 
other  machinery. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  engineering 
theory  and  instructions,  comjDaratively  late  in  life  he  took  up  a 
new  subject,  therinod^-uamics,  upon  which  he  has  written  a  most 
usefnl  book. 

Among  the  articles  contributed  by  Professor  Wood  to  various 
magazines,  books,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  "Alligation,"  to  the 
A't  (/'  York  Teacher,  and  liighly  commended  in  Brvok'n  History 
of  Arithmetic ;  "Foundations,"  in  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  of  Me- 
chanics, in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Mechanics  ;  "  Luminiferous 
Aether,"  in  the  London  Philosophical  Slugasiiie  and  in  Van 
Xostrand's  Science  Series,  No.  S5,  and  "  Radiant  Heat  Not  an 
Exception  to  the  Second  Law  of  Tliermodynamics,"  in  the 
A  merican  Engineer. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  to 
the  Michigan  Jo'irnal  of  Education,  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  the  liailroad  Gazette,  the  Mini7ig  and  Engineering 
Journal,  the  JVational  Educator,  the  Mathematical  Visitor,  the 
Analyst,  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  2laguzine,  the  Educational 
Notes  and  Queries,  the  American  Engineer,  Science,  the  Annals 
of  Mathonatics,  the  JXeio  England  Journal  of  Education,  the 
Mathematical  Magazine,  the  Engineer,  the  Barnes's  Educational 
Monthly,  the  Mirthematical  Messenger,  and  an  article  to  the 
Anurican  Machinist  which  was  largely  qiaoted  by  prominent 
European  engineering  maga2dnes,  and  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  :  l^rusnes.  Bridges,  and  Jioofs,  published  in  1872  ; 
Wood's  Edition  of  Mahan's  Civil  Engineering,  pulilished  in 
1873 ;  Treatise  on  the  Resvstance  of  Materials,  published  in 
1873 ;  The  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics,  published  in  1876  ; 
Wood's  Edition  of  Magnus'  Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics, 
published  in  1878;  Coordinate  Geometry  and  Quaternions,  ipuh- 
lished  in  1S79;  Key  and  Supplement  to  the  Elements  of  Mechanics 
and  Key  and  Supplement  to  the  Mechanics  of  Fluids,  both  pub- 
lished in  1S84 ;  Trigonometry,  published  in  1885 ;  Thermody- 
naiiiies.  published  in  1887  and  enlarged  in  1S>9  ;  and  Turhines, 
published  in  1895. 

Professor  "Wood  joined  the  Society  in  May,  1887.  Advancing 
age  and  infirmities  had  been  interfering  with  his  active  service, 
but  his  death,  June  27,  1897,  was  sudden  and  unexpected  at 
the  last. 
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HENRY    B.    STONE. 

Mr.  Stone  was  born  iu  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  September  4, 
1851.  After  preparing  for  Harvaixl  at  Phillips  Academy,  he 
graduated  in  1873,  and  at  ouce  entered  the  shops  of  the  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Waltham.  Finding  a  need  for  ad- 
vanced ti'aining,  he  became  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  during  1876-77,  and  in  1877  entered 
the  ordnance  foundry  of  the  South  Boston  Iron  Company.  His 
best  early  fame  was  won  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railway,  which  he  entered  at  the  Aurora  shops,  and  in  which 
he  moved  steadily  iipward,  becoming  superintendent  of  rolling 
stock  and  division  su2:)erinteudent,  and  in  1881,  moving  to  Chicago, 
was  made  general  manager  and  second  vice-jiresideut.  In  May, 
1890,  he  left  railroading  to  become  jsi-esident  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Central  Union  Telephone  Com- 
pany, and  later  also  the  president  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Missouri.  These  positions  he  resigned  July  1,  1897, 
and  his  sudden  death  on  July  5th  was  the  result  of  a  most 
deploi-able  accident  from  the  premature  discharge  of  a  firework. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  its  outset  in  April,  1880. 
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Buck,  L.  L.,  disc,  rustless  co:itings  for  iron  and  tteel 264 

Cal>le  wins,  joints  in 369 

Crtlibriition  of  a  Worthington  water  meter,  Jno.  A .  Laird l:J4 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  disc,  jirogrei-s  in  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 65 

CARPEKTEit,  R.  C,  Hygrometric  properties  of  coals.  938  ;  disc  ,  apparatus  for 

mea-^uring  high  pressures,  1043  ;  best  load  for  compound  engine-,  687  : 

fluegas  analysi  s,  927  ;  tests  of  the  bicycle 1071 

Cart,  A.  A.,  disc,  continuous  steam  engine  indicator,  1026  ;   efficiency  of 

boiler  beating  surface,  361  ;  electiicity  in  the  machine  shop 885 

Castings,  contraction  of,  in  cooling 665 

Castings,  deformation  of,  iu  cooling 394 

Chamberlain,  P.  M.,  disc,  paper  friction  wheels Ill 

Chimneys,  efficiency  of 367 

Christie,  W.  W.,   Efficiency  of  the   boiler  grate,  3(i5  ;  efficiency  of  boiler 

heating  surface,  318  ;  rustless  coatings  for  iron  and  steel 3()5 

Cli  arance  iu  steam  engine,  lo.ss  by 176 

Clements,  John  B.,  memorial  notice  of 1103 

Clements,  W.  L.,  disc,  a  t\fo-luindred-foot  gantry  crane 155 

Coals,  hygrometric  properties  of 938 

Cole,  Francis  J.,  Experiments  in  boiler  bracing 989 

CoLLES,  Geo.  W.,  The  metric  versus  the  duodecimal  system 492 

Couibusiion,  rate  of 3l!6 

Compound  engine,  best  load  for 674 

Computers,  some  special  forms  of 70 

Condensation  in  cylinder,  laws  of 950 

Continuon.i  steam-engine  indicator,  Thomas  Gray 1030 

Contraction  and  deformation  of  iron  castings  in  cooling  from  the  fluid  to  the 

wM  s<n«t;,  Francis  Schumann 394,  665 

Contraction  of  castings  in  c  oling     665 

Cooper,  John  H.,  memnrial  notice  of 1 105 

Corrosion  by  iron  ore 355 

Cost  of  electrical  equipment  in  machine  shops  ...  863 

Cost  of  refrigeration 137 

Cost  of  shafting  and  belling  in  machine  sliops 863 

Cost  of  work  done  by  a  refrigerating  plant 127 

(;ox'8  computers 74 

Cox,  J.  D.,  at  Ilolloway  memorial  pe.ssion 635 

Crane,  a  tvvo-hundiedfoot  gantry 145 

Cremer,  J  as.  M.,  at  Hollo  way  momoral  session 637 
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Crouise.  E.  S. ,  memorial  notice  of loy;) 

Cri/stalHsatioii  by  s/isek 1 0S4 

Current  practice  in  engine  proportions,  John  II.  B.\ni! 737 

Cdktis,   R.   E.,  disc,   efficiency  of  llie  boiler  praie,  371  ;    fiiciion  horse- 
power ill  fiictoiics 238 

Cutting  of  bevel  gears 75 

I'ylinder  condensation,  laws  of 050 

Dayton-Hale  bills 9 

Dpcimal  thickness  gauge,  action  on 14 

Deformation  of  castings  in  cooling ...  393 

Determining  selling  price  221 

IHagramsfor  relative  strength  of  gear  teeth,  F.  R.  Jones 7G0 

Draw -benches  for  seamless  tubes 433 

Drying  of  coal 9:!8 

Duodecimiil  system  versus  metric 492 

DuRFEE,  Wl .  F.,  at  Holloway  memnrial  session,  623  :  disc,   ancient  Pom- 

peiian  boilers 124 

Dynamometer,  a  new  form  of  transmission 669 

l>ynamometer  for  testing  friction  wheels 106 

Economizer,  efficiency  of S.'il 

Economy  of  a  ste;im  lurhine   699 

Kdson.  Jarvis  B.,  at  Holloway  memorial  Fes.-ion 611 

Effect  of  alternate  posiliee  and  negative  stresnes  on  iron  and  at)  el,  Thomas 

Gr.\y 706 

Efficiencies  in  steam  engine,  measure  of 166 

Efficiency  of  boiler  heating  surface,  R.  S.  Hale , 328 

Effieicney  of  the  boiler  grate,  Wm.  Wallace  CHRtSTiE 365 

Elect  rieal  poicer-eqiiipment  for  general  factory  pwposis,  Dl'GALD  C.  J.wkson  1047 

Electricity  versus  shafting  in  the  machine  shop.  C'liAS.  H.  Beniamtn 861 

E.MEUT,  ('HAS.  E.,  at  Holloway  memorial  session,  625  ;  disc,  efficiency  of 

boiler  healing  surface,  349  ;    reports  on   methods  of  tesilng  boileis, 

1 7  :   rustless  c  )atings  for  iron  and  steel  272 

Engine  proportions,  current  practice  in    737 

F,i]uipment  of  factories  with  electric  motors 1047 

Experimental  investigation  of  the  ditting  of  bevel  gears  with  rotary  cutters, 

F"oRKEST  R.  Jones  and  A.  L.  Goddaud 75 

Experiments  in  boiler  bracing,  Fkancis  J.  Cole 989 

Extensometer,  a  mirror 847 

Factories,  horse-power  of 228 

Fairbanks,  R.  N.,  disc  ,  the  metric  versus  the  duodecimal  system 595 

Fii.ancial  efficiency  of  steam-engine 682 

Fire-proofing  tests,  report  on    24 

Flather,  J.J,  disc,  friction  horse-power  in  factories 236 

Five-gas  analyses  in  boiler  tests.  R.  S.  Halk 901 

Fo.ster,  Theodore  R.,  memorial  notice  of 1104 

Francis,    H.  C,  disc,  shop  accounting  and  shop  cost 896 

Friction  horsepoioer  in  factories,  C'has.  H.  Benjamin 228 
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Friction  losaes  in  factories : 228 

Friction  wheels,  paper 103 

Fritz,  John,  Progress  in  the  'mnnufaeture  of  iron  and  steel,  b9  :  disc  , 
contraclion  and  defonnauoii  of   iron  castings,  4:30;  electricity  in  the 

mncliine  shop,  885  ;  strength  of  fear  teeth 702 

Fry,  a.  B..  disc,  fiio  ion  horsepower  in  factories 245 

Fuller,  Levi  K.,  memorial  notice  of lOOJ 

0;intr.v  crane 145 

Gantt,  IlENttY  L.,  disc,  shop  accounliug  and  shop  cost 897 

Gas  analyses  in  Ijoiler  tests 901 

Gear  teeth,  relative  strength  of 766 

Gilmore,  Hobert  J.,  memorial  notice  of 1090 

GoBElLLK,  J.  L.,  disc,  a  two-hundred-foot  gantry  cri\ne,  157  ;  conlniction 

and  deformation  of  iron  castings 419 

GODDARU,  A.  L.,  Ej:perimtntal  investigation  of  the  cutting  of  bevel  years  with 

rotary  cutters 75 

GoETZE,  F.  A.,  disc,  friction  horse-power  in  factories 243 

Goss,  W.  F.  M.,  Paper  friction  wheels 103 

Governors,  steam-engine 290 

Grate,  efficiency  of 365 

Gray,  Thomas,  A  continuous  steam-engine  indicatur,  1030  ;  The  effect  of 
alternate  positive  and  negaticc  stresses  on  iron  and  steel,  706  ;  The  yield 
point  of  iron  and  steel,  711  ;  disc,  mirror  extensonieler,  850  ;  p"cket 
recorder  for  tests  of  materials,  841  ;  tests  of  the  bicycle,   1074  ;    the 

moment  of  reai.>tniice 334 

Green,  S.  M.,  di.-c,  friction  horse-power  in  factories 244 

GuEiCNE,  A.  M.,  disc,  the  moment  of  lesisiance 335 

Grist.  James  E.,  memorial  notice  of 1106 

IIat.e,  U.  S.,  Kfficiency  of  holler  heating  surface,  388  ;  Flue-gas  analyses  in 

boiler  tests,  901  ;  disc,  hygrometric  projurties  of  coals 943 

Hai>l,    a.   F.,  disc,  the  moment  of  resistance 323 

Hallock,  John  K.,  memorial  notice  of 1103 

Halsey,  F.   a.,  Some  special  forms  of  c.umputeis,  70  ;  disc,  steam-engine 

governors.  . .    '■ 308 

Harris,   Henjamin  M.,  memorial  notice  of 1089 

HaiiTNESS,  James,  disc,  boiler  biacing,  1016;  shop  accounting  and   shop 

cost,  895  ;  strength  of  gear  teeth 788 

Hawkins,  J.  T.,  at  Ilolloway  memorial  session,  636  ;  ilisc,  contraclion  and 

deformation  of  iron  castings 424 

Heating  surface,  elliciency  of 338 

Heat-unit  standard  for  power  plants 721 

Hera  pel  gas  apparatus  . .    . .     930 

Hexking.  G.  C,  a  mirror  cxtcnsomder,  840  ;  A  pocket  recorder  for  tests  of 
materials.  833  ;  disc,  alternate  stresses  in  iron  and  steel,  715 ;  a  two- 
hundred-foot  gantry  crane,  157 ;  boiler  bracing.  1015 ;  contraction 
and  deformation  of  iron  castings,  431  ;  ciystallization  by  .shock,  1084  ; 
hygrometric  properties  of  coals,  945  ;  rustless  coatinjjs  for  iron  and 
steel,  309  ;  shop  accounting  and  shop  co.-t,  896  ;  standard  specifications 
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for  materials,  672  ;  strength  of  gear  teeth,  789  ;  the  metric  versus  the 

du  cieoimiil  system,  599  ;  yield  point  of  iron  and  steel 71.5 

Iligh-pressnrc  steam   1(50 

lIiLt ,  IlAMir.TON  A..  Tests  of  three  Suher  evginra 79.5 

HUtorieal  and  technieal  sletch  of  the  origin  of  the  Bessemer  proeess,  Sm 

H ttxuY  Besskmer 4,;,5 

HoLLoWAT  memorial  address f, 1 3 

Hollow  AY.  J.  F.,  memorial  resolutions  of  Council 7 

Hollow  forgings ,55 

Horsepower  in  factoi  ies 228 

Hunt,  C.  W.,  disc,  an  old   windmill  gearing,  107.5;  shop  accounting   and 

shop  cost,  890  :  sirenf;th  of  gear  leeih 784 

Hunt,  Roukht.  at  Hi dloway  memorial  ses-ion,  630;  disc.,  progress  in  the 

manufactu'-e  of  iron  and  steel,  6  ;   the  Be.-seraer  process,  481  ;  .'^taudard 

specifications  for  materials (5.53 

HcTTOX.  P.  R.,  J.  F.  Holloway  memorial,  613;  disc,  rotary  steam-engme, 

1078  ;  transmission  dynamometer 672 

Hygrometrie  properties  of  coals,  R.  C.  Carpenter 9;j8 

Indicator,  continuous 1020 

Integrating  indicator 10;3o 

Invps.igation  of  the  cutting  of  bevel  gears 7.5 

Ir  n  cistings,  contraction  and  deformation  of,  in  cooling 394 

Iron  and  steel,  progress  in  manufacturing  of 39 

Jacobus,  D.  S.,  Tests  to  show  the  influence  of  moislure  in  steam  on  the 
economy  of  a  steam  turbine,  699  ;  An  apparatus  for  accurately  measur- 
ing pressures  of  ten  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch  and  over,  1041; 
disc,  continuous  steam-engii.e  indicator,  103:i  ;  tests  of  Su'zer  engines    815 
Jackson,  T)rGALDC.,Electricrilpowereguipment  for  general  factory  purposes  1047 

Jaques,  W.  H.,  disc,  progress  in  manufacture  of  iron  and  slrel 64 

Johnson,  J.  E.,  disc,  contraction  and  deformation  of  iron  casting.-^,  427; 
friction  horse-power  in  factories,  249 ;  promise  and  potency  of  high- 
pressure  steam 219 

Jones,  Fohrest  R..  Diagrams  for  relative  strength  of  gear  teeth,  766;  Experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  cutting  ofhevel  gears  with  rotary  cutters 75 

Keep,  \V.  J.,  disc,  contraction  and  deformation  of  iron  castings 414 

Kendall  governor 291 

Kent,  Wm.,  disc,  adiabatics,  696;  contraction  and  deformation  of  iron 
castings,  424  ;  current  practice  in  engine  proforti^ns,  762;  efliciency  of 
boiler  he:iting  surface.  332;  electriciiy  in  tlie  machine  shop,  884;  flue- 
gas  analys'S,  933  ;  hygrometrie  properties  of  coals,  944  ;  laws  of  cylinder 
condensation,  984 ;  rating  power  plants  by  heat  units,  733 ;  rustless 
coatings  for  iron  and  steel,  269;  shop  accounting  and  shop  cost,  899; 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Bessemer  process,  482  ;  standard  specifica- 
tions for  materials,  654  ;  the  metric  versus  the  duodecimal  system 593 

Kekr,  C.  V. ,  The  moment  of  resistance 314 

KiNEALT.  J.  H.,  disc,  flne-gas  analyses 924 

Kisgsburt,  Albert,  disc,  adiabatlcs,  698 ;  tests  of  the  bicycle 1075 
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Laird,  J.  A.,  Calibration  of  a  Worthington  water  meter 134 

Lane,  H.  M.,  A  method  of  shop  aceounling  to  determine  shop  cost  mul 

minimum  seV.ing  price,  893  ;  A  method  of  determining  selling  price,  2H  ; 

disc,  rustless  coatings  of  iron  and  steel 271 

Lane,  J.  S  ,  at  Holloway  memoiial  session C26 

Lairs  of  cylinder  conderisation,  A.  L.  Rk  e 950 

Load  factor    728 

Load  for  compound  SK  am  engine C74 

Le  Van,  W.  B.-.  di.-^c,  efiBciency  of  the  bdilcr  grate,  378  ;  iffieic  ncy  of  boiler 

heating  surface 361 

Lewis,  Wilfred,  disc,  strength  of  gear  leeih 778 

Locke,  S.ylviinus  D.,  mi'morial  notice  of 1091 

Ludlam,  Jos.  S.,  memorial  notice  of 1091 

Luhrig  process  for  wjishing  coal 81 

Machine-shop  equipment  In"  electricity  861 

Machine-shop  floors lOSO 

Mack,  John  G.  D.,  disc,  tests  of  ihe  bicycle 1067 

Manni.vo,  Chas.  H.,  d'sc,  friction  horse-power  in  factories 233 

Mansfiei  d,  ALiiERT  K.,  The  bat  load  for  the  compound  steam  engine 674 

Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 39 

Marsliall,  Robert  E.,  memorial  notice  of 1100 

Meier,  E.  D.,  at  llolloway  memorial  i-e.<sion 6'*.'4 

Memorial  notices  of  :neml)ers  deceased 1089 

Memorial  session  J.  F.  Holloway 6'.'3 

Method  of  determining  the  work  done  dnily  hi/  a  rifrigeraling  pltint.  and  its 

cost,  PkanciS'  L.  Uoykr 127 

Method  of  el  termining  selling  price,  II.  M.  Lane 221 

Method  of  shop  accounting  to  determine  shop  cost  and  minimum  selling  price, 

H.M.Lane 892 

Metric  system,  committee  to  oppo.^e  legislation  on 10 

Metric  ver.-iis  the  duodecimal  system 492 

Mirror,  extensometer,  (i.  C.  Hennino  8-19 

Moisture,  influence  of,  on  steam  economy 699 

Moment  of  resistance,  C.  V.  Kerr 314 

MuMFORD,  E.  H.,  at  llolloway  memorial  session  635 

NantucUet  wind tn ill,  note  on 1075 

Newcomb,  Ciias.  L..  disc,  sireiigth  of  f;ear  tceih 791 

Neio  form  of  transmission  dynamometer,  Frederick  Bidei.l 6(i9 

Nichols,  0.  F. ,  disc,  rustless  coating.s  for  iron  and  .steel S61 

Note  on.  an  old  ■irindniill  gearing 1073 

Oiigin  of  the  Bessemer  process 455 

Orsat  gns  apparatus  903 

Paper  friction  wheels,  W.  F.  M.  GoSs 102 

PaR'.'ONS,  II.  de  B.,  ri  ports  on    fireproefing  test 21 

Pearson,  W.  A.,  disc,  friction  horse-)  ower  in  factories 240 

Perkins,  T.  C,  disc,  electricity  in  the  machine  shop 886 
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Pigments  for  iron 281 

Pipe,  corrosion  of 282 

Plamondon,  Ambrose,  memoiial  notice  of 1089 

Piatt,  George  U.,  nifiiiorinl  notice  of 1104 

Pl,ATT,  John,  at   HoUowny  memorial  session 634 

Pocket  recorder  for  teals  of  material)).  O.  C.  Henning 823 

PouTEK,  C.  T.,  disc,  rating  |,ower  plants  by  heat  units 732 

Pressure-measuring  appuratus 1041 

Proceedings  Hattford  meeting,  1897 647 

Proceedings  New  Yorli  meeting,  1896        3 

Progress  tit  the  mannfaeture  of  iron  and  steel,  John  Fuitz  39 

Quadruple  expansion  engine  of  Sibley  College 196 

Kakdolph,  L.  S.,  disc,  electricity  in  the  macliine  shop,  876  ;  rating  power 

plants  by  heat  units 733 

Rating  electric  power  plants  upon  the  kiat-unit  standard,  W.  S.  Aldkjch  . . .  721 

Kec  rder  for  tests  of  materials 823 

Re-espansion  in  castings 427 

Refiigeiating  plant,  work  of 127 

Reports  of  committees 18 

Report  of  progress  of  the  committee  on  fiie-proofing  tests 24 

Kesisiance,  the  moment  of 314 

Rice,  Arthuh  L.,  The  lairs  of  cylinder  condensation 950 

Richards,  P.  H.,  at  llolloway  memorial  session,  637  ;  disc,  contraction  and 
deformation  of  iron   ca?tings,  423  ;  steam-engine  governors,  310  ;  the 

metric  versus  the  duodecimal  system 398 

Richmond,  George,  disc,  adiabatics,  694  ;  cost  of  work  done  by  refrigerat- 
ing plant 133 

Ridgway,  Jo.^eph  T,,  memorial  notice  of ll  92 

Rise  in  steam  pressures  in  nineteenth  century 164 

RoBixsON,  A.  W.,  disc,  electricity  in  the  machine  shop 880 

RocKWOOD,  Geouge  I.,  dsc,  adiabatics,  ()97  ;  efficiency  of  boiler  heating 
surface,  351  ;  electrical  equipment  of  factories,  1059  ;  friciiun  horse- 
power in  factories,  239  ;  laws  of  cylinder  condensation,  983  ;  strength 

of  gear  teeth,  788  ;  tests  of  Sulzer  engines 812 

Rogers,  W.  S.,  at  Holloway  memorial  ses-ion 634 

Rohrer,  a.  L.,  disc,  the  metric  versus  tlie  duodecimal  system 597 

Rowland,  T.  F. ,  Jb. ,  reports  on  fire-proofing  test 24 

Rrutless  coatings  for  iron  and  steel,  M.  P.  V^'ooD 251 

Sabin,  a.  H.,  disc,  rustless  coatings  for  iron  and  steel 261 

SCHAEPER,  J.  v.,  The  washing  of  bituminous  coal  by  the  Luhrig  process. ...  84 
ScHEFFLER,  F.  A.,  disc.  Current  practice  in  engine  proportions,  763;  shop 

accounting  and  shop  cost S9t 

Schumann,  F.,  Contraction  and  deformation  of  iron  castings  in  cooling 
from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  394  ;  Volnmnar  contraction  nf  castings 
in  cooling.  665:  disc,  a  two-hundred-foot  jiantry  crane,  1.56;  elec- 
tricity in   the  machine  shop,  885  ;  the  metric  ver?us  the  duodecimal 

system GOO 
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Seamless  tubing,  aluminum-bronze    487 

Seaver,  J.  W. ,  A  two-hundred-foot  guntnj  crane 145 

St-l  ling  i>rice,  determination  of 2il,  893 

Shive  governor 308 

Shock,  crystallization  by 1084 

Sliop  accounting,  method  of 892 

Sliop  cost,  determination  of 892 

Sibley  College  quadruple  engine 196 

Smith,  Jesse  M.,  disc,  electiicity  in  tlie  machine  shop 883 

(>-MiTif,  Obehlix,  disc,  a  twolnindreii-fool  gantry  crane.  156;  electririty 
in  tlie  macliine  shop,  887;  friction  horse-power  in  factoriis,  239  ;  shop 
accounting  and  shop  cost,  895  ;  strength  of  gear  teeth,  7b3  ;  traiismis 

sion  dynamometer    072 

Smith,  Waller  W.,  memorial  notice  of 1091 

Smith-Whalet,  W.  B.,  disc,  electricity  in  the  machine  shop 886 

Snow. ,  at  HoUoway  memorial  se.-;siou 632 

Some  upecial  forms  of  computers,  F.  A.  Halsey 70 

SP-^vtrLDiNG,  H.  C,  disc,  electricity  in  the  machine  thi.p    832 

Special  forms  of  coniputers  70 

Specifications,  standard,  for  materials 652 

Spilsbukt,  E.  G.,  disc,  rustlesss  coatings  for  iron  and  strel 209 

Stjindiird  specifications  for  materials 652 

St.\>;ton,  Joh.v,  at  Holloway  memorial  session 628 

Stanwood,  J.  B.,  disc,  electricity  in  the  machine  shop,  877  ;  laws  of  (vJiu- 

der  condensation 984 

Stenm  ilistribution  at  early  cutoff 1003 

Steam-engine  governors,  Frank  H.  Ball 290 

Steam-engine  indicator,  a  continuous 1020 

Steam  of  high  pressure,  potency  of 150 

Steam  per  horse-power  in  engine 170 

Steel  shafts 57 

Stetson,  Geo.   R.,  disc,  electrical  equipment  of  factories,  1060  ;  friciion 

horse-power  in  factories 242 

Stirling,  Allan,  at  Holloway  memorial  session,  643  ;  disc,  progres  in 

manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  OS  ;  the  Bes-emer  process . .  488 

Stone,  Henry  B.,  memorial  notice  of 1110 

Sulzer  engines,  tests  of 795 

SCPLEE,  H.  H.,  disc,  ancient  Pompoi  an  boih-rs.  125;  continuous  steam- 
engine  indicator,  1034  ;  electricity  in  the  macliine  shop,  881  ;  shop  ac- 
counting and  shop  cost,  897  ;  strength  of  gear  teeth,  783  ;  tests  of  the 

bicycle,  1075  ;  test  of  Sulzer  engines 816 

Sweet,  John  E.,  at  Holloway  memorial,  641  ;  di?c..  basement  fl"Ors  for 
machine   shops,   1080  ;   promife  and  potency  of  high-pressure  steam, 

219  ;  the  metric  versus  the  duodecimal  system 600 

Tests  of  fire-proofing  material 24 

Tests  of  the  efficienry  of  the  bicycle 1067 

Tests  of  three  Sulzer  engines,  Hamilton  A.  Hill 795 

Tests  to  show  the  influence  of  moisture  in  steam  on  the  economy  of  iteuKi  tur- 
bines, D.  S.  Jacobus 099 
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The  metric  rtr^us  ihf  duodedtmil  »!/st(m,  Gko.  W.  Colles 49.' 

T/ie  promise  and  pi  Uucy  of  high-pressure  steam,  K.  H.  Thchston lUO 

TnoMSOs.  John,  ilisc,  calibiatioo  of  Wortliiiigton  water  rae;cr IIO 

Thukston,  U.  11.,  The  "promise  and  potency"  of  Iiigh-prisiiire  stetim.  160  ; 
disc,  best  loud  for  tompnind  engiue,  070  ;  efficiency  of  tlio  ln'iler  giate, 

379  ;  laws  of  cylinder  condensation,  984  ;  tests  of  Sulzer  engines 816 

T'lncal  diseus-nons  and  notes  of  experience 1063 

ToRRANiE.  K.,  Jr.,  disc,  rustless  coatings  for  iron  and  steel 271 

ToKiiET,  II .  G . ,  at  llollaway  memorial  session 636 

'I'ransniission  dyi.amometer,  a  new  form  of 669 

Tubing,  seamless,  of  bronze 4o7 

Turbine,  economy  of  a  sti  am 099 

I'lco-hund red-foot  ijantry  crane,  John  W.  Skaver 14.5 

Volumnar  contraction  of  cusiinys  in  cooling.  FnAxcis  ScHUMASJj 605 

Waldo,  hKoy:AiiD,  Aluminum-bromeseamlissluling, -^7  ;  disc,  the  metric 

versus  the  duodLcimal  system .VJ5 

Walker,  Fran  is  A.,  memorial  notice  of ^. 1101 

Wauxf.r,  W.  K  ,  at  HiJljway  memorial  se.-sion,  631  ;  di.-c  ,  shop  account- 
ing and  shop  co  -t 898 

Washing  ifhituminotts  coal  by  the  Luhrig process,  J.  V.  Schaefer 84 

Waste  in  ste  im  engine,  rednctiou  of 172 

W:i!er  meter,  calibraiion  of 134 

Webber,  Samcel,  disc,  friction  horse -power  in  factories 235 

WtBSrER.  HosEA,  at  Holloway  memorial  session,  633;    disc.,  (onlraction 

and  deformation  of  iron  castings 426 

Wellmax,   S.  T.,at  Holloway  memorial  session,  6:J3  ;    disc,  progress  iu 

manufacture  of  iron  and  tleel    68 

West,  Thos.  D. ,  at  Holloway  memorial  session 62.5 

Willis,  E.  .J.,  disc,  the  metric  versus  the  duodecimal  system 596 

Wil.'^on-Squire  bills 11 

Windmill  gearing,  note  on 1075 

Wood,  De  Vo'son,  memorial  notice  of 1106 

Wood.  D:-;  Volsos.  Adiuhatics 691 

Wood,  M.  P.,  Rustless  coatings  for  iron  and  steel 251 

Woodbury,  C.  J.  H.,  disc,  basement  floors  for  machine  shops,  lfi81 ;  trans- 
mission dynamometer '•72 

WoOD'.VARD,  Da.v.  C,  disc,  electricity  in  the  machine  shop 877 

WoOLSON,  O.  C.  disc,  yield  point  of  iron  and  steei .  719 

Woitbington  water  meter,  calibraiion  of 134 

Yield  point  of  iron  and  steel.  Thomas  Gray 711 
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